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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Tot. XVII. PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1 850. No. 1. 

THE RISING TIDE. 

BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Whither do you ride to-day, my dear?” said 
Mrs. Florence to her daughter, as the latter, 
attired in a handsome equestrian dress, entered 
the parlor. 

“I don’t know, mamma—just where the fancy 
of the moment takes me,” replied the daughter, 
stooping to kiss her mother’s forehead, and then 
proceeding to arrange her riding hat before the 
mirror. 

“Do not go far, my child. I never see you 
▼enture oat thus alone without a presentiment 
that sometliing is to happen.’* 

“But y'ou have so many presentiments, and 
til to no purpose,’’ gaily replied her daughter, 
“ that I think we can afford to disregard them 
by this time. Yet, mamma,” she said, approach¬ 
ing her parent again, and throwing a fair arm 
fondly aronnd the neck of that loved object, “if 
it really alarms you, I will give up riding.” 

The widowed mother looked up fondly at her 
beautiful child, and kissing her, said— 

“No, no, Alice, you shall not deprive yourself 
of almost the sole pleasure left to you. Pursue 
your daily rides. In this primitive district, so 
fir removed from the high roads of commerce, 
there can be no real peril in riding out unat- 
tencted: H is an idle, foolish fear on my part: 
only as yon were always accustomed, in your 
dear father’s life, to have a servant when you 
rode, it seems odd to see you now without one: 
that is all; I dare say I shall soon get accustomed 
to it, as to other sacrifices.” 

“Never think of it as a sacrifice again, 
mamma,” replied the beautiful girl. “Nothing 
is a sacrifice to me, while I have you left.” 

“God bless you, Alice,” answered the mother. 
“I am glad that, notwithstanding our reverses, 
you can still keep your beautiful Arab.” 

Vol. XVII.—1 


Alice for reply put her arm around her mother’s 
waist, and drew her to the window. A superb 
white steed ready caparisoned, and held by the 
sole male servant of the establishment, who offi¬ 
ciated as groom and gardener both, stood pawing 
the earth in front of the cottage. 

“Is he not beautiful?” said Alice, enthusiasti¬ 
cally. “I do believe, dear mamma, that, next to 
you, I love Arab better than anything on earth. 
How fleetly he carries me! How boldly we leap 
the ditches and fences in our way! Oh! mamma, 
there is nothing so exhilirating as to gallop over 
the hills on a bracing, October morning like this, 
and as you reach each new acclivity, catch a 
taste of the sea-breeze that drifts far inland, 
when the wind, as now, is from the east. And 
then, to pull up on some lofty height, and see 
glimpses of the ocean away in the distance, with 
perchance a sail whitening his dark, green bosom. 
Nothing, nothing makes the blood so dance in the 
veins, or fills the heart with equal exultation!” 

The parent looked up admiringly at her child 
as the latter thus spoke: and indeed others, less 
favorably prejudiced, might have done the same. 
Alice was one of those tall, aristocratic-looking 
creatures, who, notwithstanding a certain slim¬ 
ness, realize, perhaps, the highest ideal of female 
beauty. Her figure was of the lordly Norman 
type, and perfect in its proportions; while every 
movement was graceful, yet dignified. Her face 
was of that almost divine beauty which we see in 
the Beatrice Cenci of Guido. The same dazzling 
complexion, the same blue eyes, the same golden 
hair; but combined with these also the same air 
of high resolve and almost masculine courage 
chiseled about the lines of the brow and mouth. 
Her countenance, always lovely, was now tran- 
scendantly beautiful, for it glowed all over with 
enthusiasm. 
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Her mother, we have said, looked up at her < she had gone. She drew forth her delicate little 
fondly. Mrs. Florence, the widow of a Boston i watch, one of the few relics of better days which 
merchant supposed to be a millionaire while ; she had retained, and was surprised to find that 
living, but whose estate after his .death scarcely $ nearly three hours had elapsed since she left home, 
yielded a surplus sufficient to afford his wife and \ The country about her was entirely strange to her. 
only child a bare subsistence, was a woman of a ? Never before had she protracted her ride so far. 
loving, tender heart, but without any of that l She had not intended to be absent three hours 
masculine strength of character which Alice in- \ in all, and she began immediately to reproach 
herited from the father. But for Alice the widow herself, for she knew that long before she could 
would have broken down under the loss of a j return, her mother would be alarmed at her pro- 
dearly loved husband and the unexpected revul- | longed delay. 

sion of fortune. It was Alice who comforted j Just then a lad driving a wagon to mill ap- 
the despairing Mrs. Florence; who planned their < peared in sight. She accosted him and asked the 

removal to the economical district where they now distance to B-, in whose suburbs her mother’s 

lived; and who, by constantly denying herself a j cottage was located. The boy answered that the 
thousand little accustomed luxuries, managed to • distance, by the high road, was twenty miles, 
make their scanty income suffice for their sup- < “Twenty miles!” said Alice, in despair. “Surely 
port. The widowed mother not only loved her as j there must be some shorter road.” 
a daughter, but looked up to her unconsciously s “Oh! yes, ma’am, there is,” replied the lad, 
as an adviser. j “ to them as goes by the beach: it saves a matter 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Florence, with a jof six miles.” 
sigh, “if you enjoy your rides—that is all! But j “And how do you reach the beach?” asked 
I am sure I had rather be sitting here, looking at \ Alice. 

my flowers, than galloping over the finest country \ “You turn off at the double house yonder, and 
in the world. But you are just like your dear s keep down the lane till you come out on the 
father, who was the boldest and handsomest rider ' shore; then, follow the beach as far as you can 
of his day.” t —it is three miles or so—when you will reach 

“Good bye, mamma,” said Alice, laughingly, \ the high road again, just by Wallington Church.” 
“if I stay to hear myself praised, I shall be j “Thank you,” cried Alice, too eager to get 
spoiled.” And with the words she broke from \ home to stop for further explanations; and, as 
her parent, left the apartment, and was seen the S she spoke, she gave her spirited steed a cut with 
next moment running lightly down the steps, j the riding-whip, which made him spring almost 
daintily holding her riding-skirt up with her - from under her. The next instant she was gal- 
small, but heavily gloved hand. With the nim- ! loping toward the lane that led to the sea-shore, 
bleness of a deer she vaulted into the saddle, \ The lad looked after her in stupid wonder: he 
gathered up the reins with a firm hand, and nod- < had never seen anything half so beautiful or 
ding a gay adieu to her mother, was off, her < brave. “I reckon,” he cried, “that’s one of the 
spirited steed scattering the gravel right and left * circus riders, from Bosting, that Jim talks about.” 
from beneath his hoofs. 5 The morning had been so far dear, though the 

“Dear child,” said her mother, thus left alone, l atmosphere, for more than twenty-four hours, 
“may heaven protect thee. Yet it sometimes <had foreboded a storm. A bracing, north-east 
seems,” she added, with a sigh, “as if I was ^wind had been blowing the preceding night, as 
destined to lose my Alice. I love her too much, well as all day; and had been steadily increasing, 
to keep her with me. And yet, oh! Father in Alice had not noticed this, however, until she 
heaven,” she continued, lifting her eyes, now 5 drew up to speak to the boy. As Bhe turned to 
dimmed with tears, above, “spare thou this, my descend toward the ocean, the screen of woods 
only comfort on earth; temper the wind to the and hills that had hitherto protected her was 
Bhorn lamb, and leave me something for which suddenly removed, when the violence of the gale 
to hope.” almost took her hat from her head. She cared 

- little for this, however, but stooped forward to 

CHAPTER II. breast the tempest, and dashed rapidly down the 

A succession of inviting views, one following hill, knowing that her course, when she once 
another as hill after hill was surmounted, had reached the beach, would bring the wind on her 
lured Alice on, until, on reaching a lofty elevation back. She scarcely looked up until her horse’s 
she was surprised to see an unknown view of the hoofs, ceasing to clatter on the rocky descent, 
ocean rolling in almost at her feet For the first struck the firm, smooth sand of the beach: but 
time since she set out she became aware how far when she did, and for the first time gaxed 
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seaward, she could scarcely restrain a cry of 
alarm, courageous as she was. 

Low, leaden-colored clouds driving rapidly in 
from the eastward, had completely shut out the 
sunshine and involved the entire scene in gloom. 
Beneath this foreboding sky the wild waves were 
trooping onward toward the beach, mountain- 
high, and everywhere whitened with foam. Still, 
after a moment’s reflection, Alice saw nothing to 
fear. The lad knew the country well, as his 
words showed, and he would not have recom¬ 
mended this road to her if there was danger. 
And how could there be danger? She might get 
wet, if it came on to rain, but that was all: and, 
to recompense for this, what was more glorious 
than the sight of the ocean in a storm! These 
were her hasty reflections, as she drew in her 
rein and hesitated: then, urging on her steed, 
she started for a gallop along the beach. 

For a mile she maintained an unbroken pace. 
The smooth road under foot, the breeze that 
would have been too sharp for anything but a 
gallop, and the roar of the tremendous surf that 
broke beside her gave a wild exhiliration to the 
spirits of the bold rider, which all can compre¬ 
hend who have been, like her, on horseback, 
amid the raging of the elements. On, on she 
dashed, her veil flying behind her, her cheek 
flushed with excitement. Suddenly a jutting rock 
presented itself, to the foot of which the billows 
nearly approached. She did not hesitate. Some¬ 
thing told her that a clear road lay beyond; 
and, with a word of encouragement to her half 
affrighted horse, she dished through, the waves 
wetting the hoofs of the smoking steed. 

She was not mistaken. The cliff she had just 
passed formed the southern end of a deep, horse¬ 
shoe-like indentation of the coast; and now a 
wide, level beach, about two miles in extent, 
opened before her. This beach was terminated, 
at its northern extremity, by a high rock, that 
rose like a wall more than two hundred feet 
above the sands. Alice’s first look, after she 
had scanned the beach, was at this cliff, to see 
if the road beneath was passable. To her joy 
she beheld a long stretch of sand, with boulders 
scattered here and there, between the foot of the 
rock and the sea; and, on a second scrutiny, she 
saw a plainly defined water-mark, traced by the 
sea-weed by the last tide, at least three hundred 
feet distant from the precipice. 

“ Now, Arab,” she said, exultingly, at this 
sight, “fly, fly, my brave friend, and we shall be 
home before the dinner hour after all. Beyond 
yonder promontory lies the spire of Wallington, 
and from thence it is soaroely an hour’s gallop 
to the cottage.” 


The noble animal seemed to understand her, 
and to have participated both in her momentary 
fear, and in her present joy; he spurned the 
sands with his rapid hoofs, and fairly flew along 
his path. 

Half the distance had already been traversed, 
when Alice, who had been watching in proud 
admiration the scud whitening the ocean every 
where, turned her glance toward the promontory. 
What was her horror to behold the water-mark 
already obliterated by the advancing tide, which 
boiled and foamed around the huge boulders now 
fast disappearing! She had forgotten to esti¬ 
mate the influence of the gale in throwing in an 
unusually high surf, as also to reflect that as the 
beach was comparatively level, a very small rise 
in the tide would submerge it; but both these 
things now rushed upon her mind, and, brave 
as she was, she turned pale with terror, as she 
checked her horse. 

“What is to be done?” she cried aloud, in¬ 
voluntarily. “At the rate at which the tide is 
coming in, the foot of the promontory will be 
impassable by the time I reach it. I will retrace 
my steps,” she said, with instant decision, “that 
is my only chanoe.” 

She turned her horse’s head as she spoke, but 
what was her dismay when she beheld the road 
by the southern promontory already buried in 
the wild waters, that breaking at its foot, threw 
their spray half way up the precipitous ascent. 
Escape, by cither way, she saw impossible. The 
reins dropped from her hands, which she clasped 
to her face. 

“Oh! mother, mother,” she cried, “who shall 
break to you the tidings ? Who shall dare carry 
my drowned corpse to your door, even if the 
ocean should cast it ashore?” 

But it was not in the nature of Alice to submit 
silently to death, while even a ray of hope re¬ 
mained. The promontory ahead was yet un¬ 
reached by the waters, and, if she spared no 
time in pushing forward, it might not be entirely 
impassable. Even though the tide should be at 
its base, Arab could swim, and a bold rider might 
force him through. At any rate this was the 
only prospect of escape. Blaming herself for her 
momentary halt, by which precion9 moments had 
been lost, she urged her faithful animal to his 
utmost speed. Arab darted forward like a gull 
shooting down the wind, and Alice, with pale 
cheeks and compressed lips, awaited the result. 

Swifter and swifter the gallant steed swept 
over the sands; but nearer and wilder came the 
advancing tide to the foot of the cliff. Alice saw, 
with breathless horror, that the waves would 
eover the path before she could reach it; but 
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nevertheless she pressed on with the high resolve 
of a courageous heart, that does its utmost even 
in moments of despair. The critical point was 
still more than two hundred yards distant, when 
a tremendous breaker hurled itself against the 
base of the cliff, flinging its white, cold spray up 
the face of the rock as high as the yard-arm of a 
first rate man-of-war. Another and another wave 
followed, submerging the sands entirely, and half 
burying even those of the boulders that lay close 
in by the cliff. Yet still Alice urged on her steed. 
Snorting wildly, Arab would hare shrunk back, 
but his mistress, encouraging him with her voice, 
pushed him at the pass. A breaker had just 
spent itself, and was receding: she thought this 
a favorable moment; and she struck her steed 
sharply with her whip. He sprang forward gal¬ 
lantly, and had already passed what she thought 
the critical point, when, to her despair, she saw 
that the waters bathed the feet of the cliff for at 
least fifty yards further on. 

Her hopes sank within her. She felt the blood 
coursing back to her heart; and her heart itself 
seemed to cease beating. A chill horror over¬ 
came all her nerves. Yet mechanically she still 
urged Arab forward. A second breaker, how¬ 
ever, thundering in at this moment almost swept 
the faithful animal from his feet, and nearly flung 
Alice from the saddle, her hat falling off in the 
concussion. No longer able to keep her seat 
unassisted, she grasped the neck of her steed 
mechanically with her right hand, while, with 
distended eyes, she gazed on a third billow that 
was now roaring in toward her. On came this 
mountainous wave, towering, towering, towering, 
until its dark and glistening front rose almost 
perpendicularly overhead. Alice was breathless 
with horror. Suddenly a speck of foam appeared 
at one extremity of this long wall of water; it ran 
swiftly along the top, curling over as it advanced; 
and then, with a roar as of a hundred batteries, 
the huge mass plunged headlong, burying steed 
and rider from sight in a whirlwind of foam. A 
wild, shrill scream of a woman, lost in the shriek 
of a horse in his last agony, rose over the howling 
of the wind and the cry of the frightened gulls; 
and then all, the moment after, were overwhelmed 
in the thunder of the breaker. 


CHAPTER III. 

On the morning of that day a pleasure yacht, 
the property of a young Bostonian of fortune, was 
returning from the last cruise of the season. The 
experienced pilot saw, in the gathering clouds 
eastward, the impending storm, and advised that 
all sail should be made at once for the nearest 


harbor. Accordingly the helm was put up, and 
the course laid for Wallington Bay, which hap¬ 
pened to be under the lee. 

A gay party it was on board of that yacht. 
Fortune had showered her gifts on all present, 
but on none more than on Arthur Mordaunt, the 
owner of the dashing little craft. As he sat now 
in the midst of his guests, towering half a head 
above the tallest, with his handsome and intelli¬ 
gent countenance lighted up with the excitement 
of conversation, he presented the beau ideal of 
manly beauty. The sailor’s dress in which all 
were attired, particularly became Mordaunt, espe¬ 
cially the low, Byron collar which revealed a throat 
that might have come from the chisel of Praxi- 
tiles. 

“ I wonder you have never married, Mordaunt,” 
said one of his friends, lighting a fresh cigar. 
“Honestly, I believe you would be far happier: 
you were made for that sort of thing; only we 
should lose this pleasant yachting, and faith! I 
should be sorry for that.” 

“You need not be alarmed, my dear fellow,” 
replied Mordaunt. “I shall never marry until I 
am really in love; and I have yet to see the 
woman who has permanently touched my heart. 
Flirtations one has by dozens; but love is a dif¬ 
ferent matter.” 

“You are fastidious!” replied another of his 
guests. 

“Who does not know that?” interposed the 
first speaker. “What dwelling is so recherche as 
Mordaunt’s bachelor establishment? What horses 
are so choice ? What yacht is so beautiful ? The 
fact is, Mordaunt wants a wife who shall be more 
than mortal; so I think our bachelor yachting is 
likely to last till he dies of old age.” 

“Oh! I should not give up yachting,” replied 
Mordaunt, laughing, “even if I were married, 
though, perhaps, I should be more select in my 
invitations, for I would take my wife along.” 

“The deuce you would?” cried several in a 
breath. 

“Yes! and there’s the point,” answered Mor¬ 
daunt. “When I marry, I wish a wife who is 
both beautiful and brave; one who can grace a 
ball-room, yet is not afraid to back a horse or 
steer a yacht-” 

“An amazon, in short,” cried all, with a roar 
of laughter, “what the Parisians call lionne 

“Oh! no, no,” said Mordaunt. “Above aU 
things I detest the lionnes. I knew one in Paris, 
who swam in a bet with another in the Seine— 
she was a perfect human monster, neither man 
nor woman—faugh! it makes me angry to think 
of her. Now my taste is for a woman who is 
feminine at all times, but yet is not a coward: 
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one who can share my passion for out-of-door 
exercises, yet not ceaBe to be a lady. There are 
plenty of such in England. But here, too fre¬ 
quently our females are either hot-house plants, 
ot flaunting sun-flowers-” 

“ And, by George,” said one, interrupting him, 
“yonder goes a horsewoman who is bold enough, 
and, as well as I can judge at this distance, beau¬ 
tiful enough too. I would not be in her peril for 
a thousand dollars.” 

All eyes followed the direction of the speaker’s 
finger, and beheld, at the distance of more than 
a mile, a solitary female on horseback, riding 
under the cliffs along the beach. 

Mordaunt seized the spy-glass, and took a long 
look at Alice, for she it was. 

“She is beautiful as an Houri,” he said, shut¬ 
ting the telescope,” and as brave as Zenobia. 
But she is in imminent peril. The tide is making 
ao fast that it will soon render the promontory 
ahead impassable, and return by the way she 
came is already cut off by the waters.” 

“Good God!—what is to be done?” cried an¬ 
other, who had meantime been using the glass. 

“We must put about,” said Mordaunt. “We 
are already to leeward of the point, and shall 
have difficulty to beat up, at least in time to assist 
her; but we must try.” 

The pilot here ventured to hint that the yacht 
might be beached, if any such hazardous experi¬ 
ment was tried. 

“I don’t care for the yacht,” said Mordaunt, 
“but I think there is no danger. We’ll beat up 
till we get to windward of the point, when I ’ll 
take the life-boat and leave you. Two of the 
crew will answer my purpose. As sure as there 
is a heaven, that courageous girl, unless we do 
this, will be drowned.” 

“And even that cant’t save her,” said the pilot. 

The yacht, however, was put about, and lying 
close to the wind, soon began to regain precious 
ground. As she plunged into the head-seas, 
every spar straining and timber creaking, the 
cheek of more than one on board blanched; but 
no one ventuned to remonstrate. All felt, with 
Mordaunt himself, that the duty to attempt a 
rescue demanded the risk. 

“Ah! she sees her danger now,” cried one, 
“she stops, she looks back, she hesitates. And 
now she has decided, for she dashes forward, 
even fleeter than before!” 

“Gallant creature,” cried Mordaunt, “she is 
worth risking a dozen lives for! Most of her sex 
would have stopped, paralyzed with terror, till 
the tide was upon her; but she sees her only 
chance, and loses not a second in availing herself 
of it.” 


The most breathless suspense now ensued. The 
yacht and Alice were rapidly approaching each 
other from opposite points. The former, how¬ 
ever, was still comparatively far from the pro¬ 
montory, when the first breaker cut off the escape 
of Alice. 

“Launch the boat,” cried Mordaunt, eagerly. 
“Jack, you and Bill accompany me. We must 
trust to our oars.” 

“ How nobly she dashes at the pass,” cried one 
of his friends. “ Did you see that cut with the 
whip? There she seizes the opportunity when 
the wave has receded; she thinks there is but a 
few yards to pass instead of that long stretch of 
sand; ah! now she beholds the real extent of the 
peril; there, a breaker nearly buries her; no! she 
still holds on, but her hat is gone; she cannot 
longer control her affrighted horse; God of heaven 
that roller has buried her forever!” 

An awful silence succeeded these breathless 
words. The life-boat was not yet launched, and 
Mordaunt still remained on deck. He was pale 
with excitement. Every eye was fixed on the 
spot where Alice had disappeared; but an age 
seemed to pass before the huge breaker rolled 
backward. At last, the receding waters disclosed 
the steed struggling in the undertow; but his fear¬ 
less rider was gone. Her hat alone was seen float¬ 
ing out in the breakers. 

“It is all over, you can do no good,” cried 
several, “that sea will drown you, Mordaunt.” 

By this time the boat was rocking aside, and 
her crew stood ready for their leader, if he deter¬ 
mined to go. 

“I will recover her body at least, or die,” said 
Mordaunt, as he leaped aboard the slight cockle¬ 
shell. “Give way, my lads.” 

The little craft shot off, and held stubbornly 
on its way, now appearing, now disappearing, as 
the huge billows sunk and rose between it and 
the yacht. We shall leave the latter and follow 
Mordaunt. 

Nearly ten minutes elapsed before the boat 
reached the vicinity where Alice had disappeared, 
a period that seemed an hour to Mordaunt. The 
surf was now breaking high all round the pro¬ 
montory, and this, combined with the boulders 
scattered about, rendered approach to the spot 
perilous in the extreme. When as close in as it 
was deemed prudent to go, Mordaunt half rose 
and looked around. 

“Yonder is the horse; poor fellow he is dead,” 
he cried, after a moment. “He has drifted past 
the point and into Wallington Bay. We must 
seek there for the lady too; for a strong current 
seems to set in that direction. Ha! what is that? 
A skirt floating on the water—it is she—now, a 
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hundred dollars a-piece, lads, for doing your best j with his burden, the farmer’s wife and her two 
—give way, give way!” ! daughters were standing at the door with anxious 

The stout oaken oars almost snapped, so sinewy f faces, 
were the efforts of the crew, and the boat shotj “This way—this way,” cried the dame, open- 
rapidly forward. Rapidly Mordaunt neared the \ ing the door of the best chamber, which, as cus- 
inanimate form, whose identity was no longer < tomary in that section of the country, was on the 
doubtful. Uutterly careless of danger, for but first floor, “poor, dear creature—God grant she 
one thought now possessed him, that of rescuing S may yet have life!” 

the body, in the hope that life might not yet be > It would be impossible to describe the anxiety 
quite extinct, he steered the boat right in among l with which Mordaunt paced up and down the 
the breakers, following the helpless form of Alice, j wide hall of the old house, while the females of 
He reached the body, and attempted to grasp i the family were engaged in their sacred task of 
it. But it eluded his grasp, and the boat, no j endeavoring to resuscitate the inanimate Alice, 
longer steered by a skilful hand, whirled over, j Minute after minute elapsed, yet nothing was 
On the instant, Mordaunt and her crew were j heard from the bed-room. It seemed to Mor- 
tumbling in the breakers. But the men, as if! daunt as if an hour had passed, when the door 
anticipating what would have been their leader’s j was, at last, opened. 

commands, grasped at the cords that hung from j “What news?” he cried, springing forward and 
the sides of the craft, and thus held her firmly; < seizing the dame’s hand. “Does she live?” 
while Mordaunt, luckily a bold and powerful j “She does!” was the answer, 
swimmer, dived after the disappearing figure of | “Thank God!” cried Mordaunt, and his nerves, 
Alice. He was fortunate in grasping the skirt < overwrought by the incidents of the morning, 
of her dress almost immediately; but, the next j gave way: for a moment he felt the weakness of a 
moment, a new breaker overwhelmed them and woman; and he turned away to hide a gush of 
both disappeared from sight. j tears. 

Meantime, however, the boat and her crew had j When Alice had sufficiently revived to be sen- 


been carried in on the preceding surge; and the 
boat having been righted dexterously, was now 
heading the breakers, to go in search of Mor¬ 
daunt. The men soon caught sight of their leader, 
as, holding Alice with one arm, while, with the 
other he steered his way, he rode inward on a 
third breaker. The boat shot like an arrow to¬ 
ward him; he grasped one of her cords; and, on 
the instant, the crew sprang out, dragging her 
toward the beach. The manoeuvre was executed 
so skilfully and rapidly that, when the fourth 
breaker rolled in, it did not submerge the party, 
nor was the undertow afterward sufficient to carry 
them out again to sea. Before a fifth surge could 
overtake them, they were safely landed on the dry 
beach. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Fortunately a farm-house was in sight, close 
to the shore of the bay, and thither Mordaunt 
hastened with his inanimate burden. Alice, to 
all appearance, was lifeless; but he reflected that 
persons, who had been in the water even longer 
than she, were sometimes recovered; and he was 
resolved not to despair until every effort at re¬ 
suscitation had been tried in vain. As he gazed 
on the pallid face that rested on his shoulders, he 
said involuntarily aloud, “surely so much loveli¬ 
ness cannot perish thus.” 

One of the men had ran before to announce 
the accident, so that when Mordaunt approached 


i 
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sible, her first inquiry was after her mother. She 
told her name, and begged that some one might be 
sent for her parent. Mordaunt, who watched still 
outside the chamber-door, offered to gallop him¬ 
self on the service, if a horse could be found. 
The dame said there was a spare beast in the 
stable, and fortunately a good one: at which Mor¬ 
daunt, saddling the animal himself, left the house 
on his errand. 

When he reached the cottage of Mrs. Florence 
his horse was all in a foam. He flung himself off 
and hurried in. What was his astonishment to re¬ 
cognize, where he had expected to see a stranger, 
the intimate friend of his deceased mother, the 
widow of his father’s old partner! But his sur¬ 
prise was not greater than that of Mrs. Florence. 
Alice, however, was the first thought of the parent. 
Already alarmed by her daughter’s protracted ab¬ 
sence, the wet dress of her visitor woke all her 
maternal fears. 

“My child,” she cried. “Oh! Mi\ Mordaunt, 
do you come from my child?” 

“She is alive—and in no danger,” said Mor¬ 
daunt, and then in a few rapid words he told his 
errand. Before half an hour, a carriage had been 
procured, and Mordaunt was accompanying Mrs. 
Florence to see her daughter. 

That afternoon Alice was sufficiently recovered 
to sit up. Her mother had brought part of a 
wardrobe with her, and the patient, attired in a 
neat neglige dress, which made her all the more 
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lovely from its reminding the spectator of the ? 
danger she had escaped, waited to receive and 
thank Mordaunt. The latter had been meantime j 
to Wallin gton, where his yacht lay at anchor, and j 
had exchanged his wet, sailor’s attire, for the s 
simple black dress of a gentleman. j 

When the door opened, and Mordaunt entered, | 
the blushes that dyed the cheeks of Alice rendered j 
her beautiful beyond comparison. She looked \ 
up at Mordaunt, with eyes beaming unutterable j 
gratitude, but, unable to find words, she burst into \ 
tears. ; 

“ She is nervous yet,” said Mrs. Florence, draw-j 
mg Alice to her bosom, “why, my dear child, \ 
where is all your courage ?” > 

But Mordaunt was scarcely less composed. He j 
had trembled like a leaf as he took the hand of \ 
Alice; and these tears destroyed what little self- 
command he had left. When next Alice looked 
up, and her eyes tremblingly met his, his own 


dropped before her gaie. Ah! where was the 
bravery of either? Love had made both cowards. 
The great peril they had that day shared together, 
combined with Mordaunt’s admiration for her 
bold spirit, stood in the place of months of inti¬ 
macy, and they already loved. 

It was nearly a year, however, before Mordaunt 
was allowed, in due course, to woo, to sue for, 
and to wed Alice. And a happy couple they have 
made! Their splendid mansion is seen in the 
most fashionable street of Boston, and their 
country-seat overlooks the ocean from one of the 
choicest spots in the vicinity. Every luxury, in 
short, that wealth can bring, is theirs. Nor is 
this all. The most perfect sympathy reigns be¬ 
tween them. Alice is still as bold an equestrian 
as ever, and has become as resolute a sailor as her 
husband; but she is not the less the belle of the 
ball-room, or, better than all, the tender com¬ 
panion of the social hearth. 


THE HAUNTED SPRING. 


BT 7BAH0B8 9. OSGOOD. 


Oh! magic well, that hidden lies 
Deep in the lone and charmed isle, 

Oh! glorious fount, that fair would rise, 
Overflow my spirit—wake and smile! 

The enchanter—love’s divining-rod 
Betrays where hushed thy waters well, 

Thou own’st the presence of the God, 

Thou thrilTst ’beneath th” unerring spell. 

The dreamed ideal comes at last, 

The warm, true heart—the clear, calm mind, 
Th' exalted purpose, pure, yet vast, 

The regal will—the taste refined. 

The dreamed ideal comes at last, 

The generous faith—the earnest love, 


The wild wave flows—the sleep is past. 

The glorious morning breaks above. 

And spirit-flowers wake and smile 
With lavish bloom, beneath the ray, 

And all the lone, enchanted isle 
Is fairy-land this Eden-day! 

Oh, sealed Spring! within my soul 
Where all night long a spirit passed, 
Troubling the waters till they roll 
In wild unrest—flow free at last! 

Oh! Haunted Spring, that dreamed of morn! 

The soul that brings the morn is near, 

In God's own heart thy source was born, 
Rise to thy level calm and clear! 


“LOVE ME AS I LOVE YOU.” 


BT BLANOH1 BBNBAIBDB. 


Ybb, slater—though I'm far away, 

My love is with thee ever, 

And were I near thee I would say, 

While life remains—no—never 
To this love shall we bid adieu, 

If you “love me as I love you.” 

Though coldness seem, oh! never grieve, 
But wait to prove my motto, 

Whleb is, love fives—and I believe 


We dwell within her grotto; 

For although distant, yet I view 
That you “lore me as I love you.” 

'Tis sweet to love and be beloved; 

Eftrth knows no greater pleasure— 
And if a dear one we have proved. 
Then let us prize such treasure; 
Love's joys are botihdless, eier new— 
And you—“lore me as I love you.” 
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It was a pleasant room, a pleasant fire, and a 
pleasant party. The warm curtains effectually 
excluded the cold, wintry wind, that moaned and 
whistled without, as though angry that it could 
not effect an entrance; and the bright glow from 
the coal-fire threw a cheerful light upon the 
faces of those assembled around it. It was an 
apartment into which the weary, wet, and un¬ 
comfortable foot-passenger gazes with a feeling 
of envy, and thinks, as he stands flattening his 
nose against the window-pane, and almost hears 
the hissing of the tea-urn, as ho sees the smoke 
curl gracefully upward from cakes that seem to 
say “come and eat us,” that he would not sit 
bo quietly indifferent in the presence of comforts 
which he can only devour with his eyes. At 
last he begins to admire the sang froid , which he 
doubts not iB all assumed, with which the favor¬ 
ites of fortune regard the good things before 
them; and walks off with a hopeless sigh to con¬ 
template some other scene of comfort. 

But it is now quite time to present the com¬ 
pany ; and if precedence be yielded to size and 
seniority, old Mr. Lorimer must certainly have 
the preference, as he sits there puffing and 
blowing in his comfortable arm-chair like some 
huge porpoise. He is the possessor of a splendid 
mansion, an elegant carriage, a pair of horses, 
and a beautiful daughter. With respect to cha¬ 
racter, he is easy, good-natured, and not over¬ 
burdened with intellectuality; having acquired a 
fortune in Wall street, he has not many ideas 
beyond that region, and now eats, and drinks, 
and goes to sleep, to indemnify himself for 
former industry. 

Helen Lorimer is very pretty, very polite, and 
rather—what shall I say instead of coquettish? 
As Mrs. Chick observes, I must “ make an offort,” 
for that sounds almost too harsh. If she had 
been a milliner’s apprentice, she would probably 
have been termed something of a flirt; but the 
heiress-expectant of three hundred thousand 
was only called “a little mischievous.” As a re¬ 
deeming point, however, she was really affec¬ 
tionate and attentive to her father, and quite 
capable of appreciating the fine talents and 
well-stored mind of a certain young gentleman 
who will shortly make his appearance—being 


now very much in love—although she tries to 
conceal itby tormenting him most sadly. 

A figure considerably resembling whalebone 
animated with*a little life, and looking as though 
it never could, would, or did bend, or move at 
all, except straight forward, or straight around, 
occupied a seat on the sofa beside Helen. With 
a face to correspond, the whole constituted a 
person most important in his own estimation— 
Mr. Elilm Rivers, M. D. He never forgave any 
one who left out the M. D.; it was, as he modestly 
informed a friend, the setting of the jewel, and 
its omission left his dignity in a very unsupported 
state. No one could accuse him of being either 
childish or boyish in appearance. Not much the 
junior of Mr. Lorimer, he yet retained an exalted 
idea of his own attractions; and it was only a 
feeling of indecision as to who was most worthy 
of such a reward that made him so long single. 
He was now employed in analysing the character 
of Helen Lorimer, previous to conferring upon 
her the title of Mrs. Elilm Rivers, M. D. If she 
was silent, he stared at her with all the pertina¬ 
city of a bad portrait. If she spoke, he listened 
attentively, and when her observations pleased 
him, looked quite benign and approving; but 
when they did not, and this was quite often, he 
contracted his brows in a manner dreadful to 
behold—a performance which Helen, with the 
most unparallelled temerity, viewed with the 
greatest amusement. He was a mean man— 
you could tell that by a glance at his lower ex¬ 
tremities, for which his nether garments were 
always too short by several inches. He had 
in some degree fixed his choice upon Helen:—in 
the first place, because her father was rich— 
secondly, she was an only child, and he should 
not therefore be troubled with his wife's relations 
—and thirdly, she was young, and the misguided 
man supposed that he oould mould her according 
to his will. He really deserved to have her for 
a punishment; she would have teased his very 
life out. 

He was not at all certain, however; he had 
not yet made up his mind—he would think the 
matter over. Helen, he could plainly see, was 
only waiting for his proposal; if he but opened 
his lips on the subject she might snap him up so 
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suddenly that he would scarcely have time to 
breathe before he found himself transformed from 
a saleable investment, on which all were casting 
admiring eyes, into private property claimed by 
a angle individual. So he thought, and frowned, 
and considered; while Helen rattled away as 
usual, and troubled herself very little about him. 

On her other aide sat another M. I)., between 
whom and his senior there could scarcely have 
been a greater contrast. Henry Wallis was a 
fine-looking young man, high-spirited, talented, 
and poor; he was still at the outset of his pro¬ 
fessional career, having spent several years in 
getting into practice—a step which yet remained 
to be accomplished; and between him and his 
brother M. D. there existed quite an unconscious 
rivalry—the elder doctor, glancing with eyes of 
envy at the face and figure of the young one, 
and the junior longing in vain for the extended 
practice of the senior. Brilliant in conversation, 
with a certain joyousness of manner, and defe¬ 
rential regard to the opinions of others, Wallis 
was a universal favorite; one of these whom 
every one wishes well, and is very sorry for, and 
quite willing that some one else shall help along 
—nay, they would be quite rqjoiced at the pros¬ 
pect, and really think of calling some one to 
account for not doing so. 

He was evidenty a favorite with Mr. Lorimer; 
not with any views toward his daughter, how¬ 
ever, for the old gentleman was not very clear¬ 
sighted, and supposed that the two candidates 
came expressly to see him; he would even have 
been suprised had any one enlightened him on the 
subject—forgetting that he generally went to 
sleep during their visits, and that his conversa¬ 
tion could not, therefore, be either edifying or 
very amusing. The young physician had lately 
sank several degrees in the estimation of the 
matter-of-fact financier in consequence of some 
lines written in Helen's album, which breathed a 
request not to forget him, though far away from 
love and her. Mr. Lorimer had a hobby, and 
that was the putting down of poetry and senti¬ 
ment; people who made a fortune by their 
literary labors were regarded by him as no better 
than those who force an entrance through bolted 
doors and windows, instead of entering a house 
in the usual manner. Once mounted on his hobby 
he struck right and left without discrimination. 
He and Wallis were now engaged in an animated 
discussion of poetry, in which the old gentleman 
assumed the character of complainant, and Wallis 
that of the defendant—the latter endeavoring to \ 
protect his favorite • from the crushing hammer 
of his antagonist. 

“PoohI” said Mr. Lorimer, “a man has 


enough to do to attend to his business: he should 
leave poetry to boarding-school Misses.” 

“No insinuations, papa,” said Helen, “I was 
once a boarding-school Miss myself; and a most 
devout admirer of Moore;” and then, turning 
mischievously to Doctor Kivers, she said—“don’t 
you love poetry, doctor? I should so like to hear 
you repeat some.” 

As well might she have fancied a bear gliding 
gracefully through the steps of a minuet, or a 
peacock sending forth melodious strains, as to 
imagine Doctor Kivers repeating poetry. But 
she knew this. 

“Well,” she oontinued, “ if you will not begin, 
I shall set you the example. I believe this went 
the rounds of all the albums in school—but no 
matter, it is all I can remember at present Is 
it not beautiful?” 

u Oh! ever thus from childhood's hour, 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay, 

I never loved a tree or flower, 

But ’twas the first to fade away: 

I never nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye, 

But when it came to know mo well, 

And love me, it was sure to die!” 

“Very well,” growled the doctor, “but doubt¬ 
less an imitation of— 

*1 never had a slice of bread, 

Particularly nice and wide, 

But fell upon the sanded floor, 

And always on the buttered side!’ ” 

This resemblance to Fadladeen, the critic cham¬ 
berlain of Lllah Rookh, struck both Helen and 
Wallis as so particularly strong, that they were 
immediately seiied with a fit of laughter. It was 
his very air and manner as they could imagine 
it; and they found it almost impossible to resume 
their gravity, while the doctor’s countenance 
; grew blacker and blacker. 

“ I never had the least patience,” burst forth the 
| old gentleman, “with people who can spend their 
• time in rhyming hour and bower, thee and see, 

| or any other words. Just tell me one thing, 
young man,” continued he, addressing Wallis, 

; with the air of one who wields a powerful argu- 
; ment, “did poetry and sentiment ever yet pat 
; money in a man’s pocket, bread in his month, or 
; clothes on his back ? I mean any one that you 
! know of—yourself or any of your acquaintances 
| —for I do not believe these fairy tales about the 
I old writers. Answer me that, will you?” 

| Poor Wallis could scarcely speak from expe- 
jrience; it had certainly conveyed very little 
| of these woeful articles to him; but he answered 
| as well as he could for the reputation of the art. 
J “A great many of our poets,” said he, “have 
risen from poverty to eminence und wealth, and 
[ literature among us daily meets with more success 
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and encouragement. A poet is too much occupied 
in giving utterance to his high and ennobling 
thoughts to trouble himself about these things. 
His country will provide for him.’* 

“ His country /” exclaimed Mr. Lorimer, almost 
afraid that his own pockets would suffer, and 
regarding the young man with gathering distrust, 
“the country, I hope, has more sense than to 
provide for such a lazy, good-for-notliing set! 
That is just the way with you poets; you will 
sit scribbling away with an empty larder, sleeves 
out at elbows, and call this trusting to Provi¬ 
dence! A poor, miserable, moping set, who 
looking down from their eminence, the garret, 
abuse and rail against the rest of the world, 
because they have not money enough to enjoy it! 
One thing I hope,” he continued warmly, “that 
is, that no daughter of mine will ever marry a 
poet, or she may find to her cost that she has 
made a poor bargain—better to take up with a 
bricklayer.” 

Wallis glanced toward Helen, hoping that she 
would come to the rescue; but she only smiled 
and remained perversely silent, while Mr. Lorimer 
concluded the argument by going to sleep. 

His slumber continued unbroken even by his 
daughter’s melody, who, having been led to the 
piano by her two admirers, watched them with 
the greatest amusement as they stood quarrelling 
who should turn over the leaves. The contro¬ 
versy at length came to an end by the elder 
doctor’s retiring with dignity to the background; 
and to console him for his defeat, Helen inquired, 
with one of her sweetest smiles, what song he 
would prefer. 

While Mr. Kivers, M. D., was employed in con¬ 
sidering—for all his proceedings were well- 
weighed beforehand, being thought by him to 
have considerable influence on the fate of the 
nation—she exclaimed suddenly—“oh! I know 
what you will like—here is the very thing!” and 
before the astonished gentleman could express 
his disapprobation, she had rattled through with: 

“Oh! my wife’s a little bit young thing, 

She won’t be ruled by me!” 

Doctor Kivers began to fear that his dignity 
would suffer in such company, and very soon took 
his departure; rewarding Helen’s song with a 
shower of his darkest frowns and most withering 
looks. 

For a few moments after his exit there was an 
entire silence in the apartment, broken only by 
certain sounds, not of the most musical descrip¬ 
tion, which issued from the well-filled arm-chair. 
Wallis glanced toward Mr. Lorimer; his eyes were 
shut, his mouth open, and his hands clasped 
together; he was evidently in the full enjoyment 


I of a refreshing slumber; then bending oloser to 
his companion, he sighed in a low tone—“Helen, 
I wish you were poor.” 

“ Indeed!” she replied, in the same tone, lifting 
, her bright, saucy eyes to his—“I am infinitely 
\ obliged to you, Mr. Wallis—that is quite of a 
piece with your usual compliments!” 

“Helen!” said he, more earnestly, “do put 
aside teasing for to-night at least—might I not 
dare to hope?” 

“The effrontery of some people is really sur¬ 
prising,” rejoined the lady; “first, you wish I 
was poor, and then ask if you may hope! Hope 
what? That I will be poor? I do not agree with you 
in the least, for I heartily despise poverty and 
all its attendant evils. Miss Lorimer, the heiress, 
and Helen Lorimer without a cent, would be two 
very different people, and meet with two very 
different fates.” 

In answer to her question, Wallis began for the 
fiftieth time a story, to which Helen abruptly put 
an end by dropping a heavy music-book, pur- 
| posely, he thought, and Mr. Lorimer suddenly sat 
: up wide awake in his chair. 

“Bless me, Helen!” exclaimed her father, 

; “what are you doing up at this hour, child? 

■ Eleven o’clock, I declare! Young man, it is too 
; late for you to be out visiting, unless you intend 
; to stay all night. I am always very happy to 
: see my friends come, and very happy to see them 
go—when it is time.” 

Wallis merely smiled, as he rose to go, without 
the least thought of being offended by this unce¬ 
remonious dismissal; it was the old gentleman’s 
way—he would do as he pleased—and people 
must either take him as they found him or not 
take him at all. 

“Good night, sir,” said he, laughing, “I wish 
you pleasant dreams and a more lenient feeling 
toward poets.” 

Mr. Lorimer growled something in reply not 
very complimentary to the fraternity; and Wallis 
followed the example of Doctor Kivers—ponder¬ 
ing, as he went, on his rather forlorn prospects, 
and very much disposed in favor of the law of 
equal rights with respect to property. 

He reached his lodgings and retired to bed; his 
mind filled with visions of future greatness and 
I schemes for his advancement, intermingled with 
; pictures of sterner reality, 

“And shapeless sights came wandering by— 

The ghostly people of the realm of dream.” 

The figure of his landlady rose up before him, 
8tern as the image of Minerva, grasping in one 
hand a long, unpaid bill, with the usual com¬ 
plaint of being a “lone woman;” the washer¬ 
woman, with an urgent petition for instant 
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payment, and the additional recommendation of 
“fire small children and the tailor, because he 
vos a tailor, and tailors are always cheated. Then 
came a pleasanter vision of various night-capped 
heads, making wry faces over doses of rhubarb, 
calomel and quinine; all following his directions, 
and turning to him true as the needle to the pole. 
A still more exciting tableau followed—first, there 
was a falling, scrabbling, and confusion; people 
ran here and there, tumbled over each other, and 
called for everything at once, while Helen stood 
wringing her hands, the very image of despair— 
Mr. Lorimer had been seized with a fit of apo¬ 
plexy, and no hopes were entertained of his life. 
The second act opened in a carefully-shrouded 
bed-room, where his patient lay extended in in¬ 
sensibility—himself the presiding genius standing 
near the bed to watch the effect of his prescription 
—while Helen glided softly about like an angel 
of light, every now and then casting on him a 
look of the most intense gratitude. The final 
scene was a bridal party, in which Helen, more 
resplendent than ever in her white lace dress and 
flowing veil, stood by his side, while old Mr. 
Lorimer actually danced about in the fulness of 
his joy. 

But alas! all things have an end, and so did 
his dreams; the bright sunshine came streaming 
in his window, and found him just where he was 
before. With a heavy heart he proceeded to his 
office, to go through with the daily ceremony of 
sitting there in a state of the most blissful re¬ 
pose, waiting for a call. A very distinct sign 
had for some time past informed people that 
Henry Wallis, M. D., was to be found within at 
almost any hour; but they blindly refused to be 
guided to the right place, and passed on in total 
disregard of the information. So he sat and 
poetized in hopeless despondency; few ever came 
except those who were too poor to pay, and he 
Vegan to have serious thoughts of getting his 
name into the newspapers by almost any possible 
means. Notoriety of some kind, good or bad, 
was better than none, and he wondered if it 
would not be a profitable speculation to hire 
some one to post him up as a bank-defaulter, 
forger, or escaped felon. He bad no relations j 
that he knew of, except distant ones, and with j 
the greatest avidity he daily perused the adver¬ 
tisements in the newspapers, where fortunate 
people are requested to go somewhere and hear 
of something to their advantage. He was quite 
anxious to hear of something to his advantage, 
but no one ever made the request; no one ever 
died and left him anything, or desired any infor¬ 
mation respecting him. To prevent the lock of 
bis office-door from becoming actually rusty, he 


was obliged to go in and out a great many times 
himself, and as time passed on and no gleam of 
a better prospect became visible, he was almost 
ready to give up in despair. 

It is a well-known fact that the inhabitants of 
the good city of Gotham are ever on the qui vive 
for something strange, horrible, or exciting. 
Every transaction is rendered into an event of 
the utmost importance, and all the posts and 
fences around are filled with accounts of thrilling 
murders, mysterious disappearances, and ex¬ 
citing developments. 

It was just after the holidays, and the Christ¬ 
mas and New Tear’s festivities being over, the 
public mind was in a state of listless apathy, 
longing for some unprecedented event to take 
place, and ready to seize upon anything that 
promised to afford excitement, when suddenly a 
placard appeared, which threw the whole place 
into commotion. People began to collect, first 
in single numbers, and then in crowds, about the 
different comers and posts; and round faces 
grew long, and long faces grew longer while pe¬ 
rusing the startling intelligence which the placard 
announced. “Mysterious disappearance of Doc¬ 
tor Wallis!” these placards were headed, and 
adorned with exclamation points innumerable. 
They stated, to the horror of all, that this ta¬ 
lented young physician, at the very head of his 
profession, had mysteriously disappeared on the 
afternoon of Friday last, mourned and regretted 
by a large circle of friends and acquaintances. 
That whether he had been privately murdered at 
his office and the body concealed, or enticed 
away by thieves, it was impossible to say; but 
that the most indefatigable exertions would be 
made for his discovery, and retributive justice 
would certainly fall on the heads of those who 
had committed the deed. 

People began to discover his virtues all at 
once. “Blessings brighten as they leave ns,” 
and now that Doctor Wallis had actually disap¬ 
peared, there sprung up such an extensive circle 
of friends and admirers, that could his shade but 
have scanned the assemblage, it would have been 
filled with wonder and astonishment. No one 
inquired who Doctor Wallis was, nor made the 
least insinuation that this excitement about one 
who had glided along so quietly and unnoticed, 
was at all surprising; everybody knew him, of 
course, since not to do so was to argue them¬ 
selves unknown—and a few easy minds actually 
succeeded in persuading themselves that they 
had been among the most intimate friends of the 
deceased. 

Mr. Lorimer entered the drawing-ibom one 
evening, where sat Helen, teasing Dr. Kivers and 
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exchanging sallies with her other lovers, as usual, 
and unfolding a newspaper in his hand, pro¬ 
ceeded to read, in a grave tone, an account of 
the suspicious disappearance and supposed mur¬ 
der of the promising young physician, Doctor 
Wallis. Helen had risen from her seat and crept 
close to his side as he told them he had bad news, 
and he was proceeding to enter into the details, 
when a heavy fall sounded on his ear, and turn¬ 
ing, he beheld his daughter lifeless at his feet. 

At the dreadful announcement, poor Helen 
could no longer control her feelings, and severely 
was she now punished for all the pain her capri¬ 
cious conduct had inflicted on her lover. Doctor 
Kivers, moving rather more quickly than usual, 
raised her speedily from the floor, and she was 
immediately conveyed to her apartment, where j 
she recovered at length from her stupor; but 
fever and delirium followed. Mr. Lorimer had l 
not even suspected the state of his daughter’s j 
feelings; he had never thought of Wallis in the > 
light of a lover, and began to fear that he had j 
been too harsh with the young man. Perhaps { 
it was his own condemnation of his poetical fancy j 
which had led to this, or perhaps his manner f 
toward him had been particularly discouraging. 
The good-natured old man blamed himself ex¬ 
ceedingly. Had he supposed that Helen cared at j 
all for him, or he for Helen, how differently he 
would hare treated him! No one became more 
interested in the newspapers than Mr. Lorimer; 
he eagerly perused every point of the case, and 
looked in vain for any hopes of his discovery. 

The other lovers, observing that “ Wallis was 
a fortunate fellow, if he had been murdered,” 
took their departure, in a very disconsolate man¬ 
ner ; and Doctor Kivers, as he attended to his 
patient, had the pleasure of hearing his rival’s 
name coupled with epithets of love and tender¬ 
ness. Probably this discovery had something to j 
do with the many nauseous doses which poor ] 
Helen was obliged to swallow, any scruples or j 
expressions of unwillingness being entirely put | 
to flight by the entreaties of her father, and the ! 
grave, warning looks of Doctor Kivers, who con- ! 
tinually threatened them that he could not an-! 
swer for the consequences—perhaps taking this ! 
mode of revenging himself for the various teasings j 
he had undergone at the hands of his patient. 

In the meantime the public excitement con- < 
tinned, gathering strength with each succeeding; 
day. A stranger would have supposed that the 
disappearance of this young, patientless physi¬ 
cian, involved the welfare of the whole commu¬ 
nity. The name was sounded in all quarters of 
the city; rewards were offered for his discovery 
by the public authorities, and every part of hU 


office and lodging was thoroughly searched. The 
pale, trembling landlady, almost feared a charge 
of murder in consequence of his being in her 
debt; and assisted in the search with eager zeal. 
His apartment looked like a place that had been 
sacked by thieves. Every powder that could be 
discovered was carefully analyzed to see if it 
contained poison of any description, every drawer 
and shelf were explored for fire-arms, or other 
instruments of death, and his papers were all 
ransacked, to discover, if possible, some evidence 
of an intention to commit suicide. Nothing of 
the kind appeared, therefore it was clear that he 
could not have put an end to his own life; a 
murder must have been committed, and they 
proceeded to search the office with renewed dili¬ 
gence. A few drops of blood were visible on the 
floor, and they immediately took every board up 
in hopes of discovering a clue to the mystery, 
but nothing rewarded their labors, except a few 
dead cats and some broken crockery. 

The directors rubbed their foreheads and looked 
puzzled; there ought to be a coroner’s inquest, 
that was clear, but how in the world could there 
be if there was nothing to sit on ? The landlady, 
supposing that the difficulty lay in the numbers 
that would assemble, mildly suggested that people 
should not be particular at such times, and if 
chairs were scarce, perhaps they could be ac¬ 
commodated with stools. But the good woman 
was immediately frowned down by the commit¬ 
tee ; and being determined, since they could not 
hold an inquest, at least to get up a trial, they 
began to look around for a person who might be 
seized and committed on suspicion. All who 
were charged with any misdemeanor were sus¬ 
pected of being accessories at least, and imme¬ 
diately locked up until others could be procured, 
whose guilt was not even doubtful. By means 
of the offered rewards the inmates of the prison 
increased to a surprising degree, and they hardly 
knew how to dispose of all the offenders thus 
placed in their charge. It was clear that few 
could have known Doctor Wallis, to suppose him 
such a Hercules as to require a multitude to des¬ 
patch him, notwithstanding the number of his 
warm friends and admirers. Still, very little 
light was thrown upon the affair; all that they 
could ascertain with certainty was the fact that 
he had been murdered; and this they knew very 
well before. His landlady viewed with harrowed 
feelings the sacking of her house, and resolved, 
in future, to stipulate beforehand with her lodgers, 
that they should neither disappear nor put an end 
to themselves. 

Doctor Kivers was very much surprised, both 
at Wallis’ disappearance and the sensation it 
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created; he thought that even his own murder < 
could not be an event of greater interest, and ] 
wondered if it would elicit as much. Dead or ! 
alive, Wallis seemed destined to be his rival. j 
Helen Lorimer recovered after a long and te- j 
dious illness, but she was no longer the gay, j 
capricious coquette she had been. Her host of j 
lovers diminished very materially after the evi- < 
dence which she afforded them of her pre-occu- \ 
pied affections, and there were now scarcely any j 
who deserved the name, except Doctor Kivers, j 
who, looking quite approvingly upon the change j 
in her manner, began to think that he might yet j 
confer upon her the title of Mrs. Kivers, of j 
course taking it for granted that she would forget 
all about Wallis in the superior pleasure of his j 
attentions. Helen no longer teased him—she j 
had not sufficient energy—she passively endured 
him; and her rather ancient lover sometimes 1 
thought, as he observed her pale cheek and 
drooping eyelids, what a pity it was that she did 
not know how near she was to happiness. But 
still, he could not make up his mind to commit 
himself quite yet—he must first ascertain whether J 
Mr. Lorimer’s money was invested in a prudenti 
manner—it would be no joke to marry an heiress, \ 
and find himself with a penniless wife; and as I 
the old gentleman owned real estate, and bank \ 
stock, and mortgages, and almost everything in \ 
which money coaid be invested, this was a pro- j 
ceeding that required consideration. j 

Mr. Lorimer, in the full spirit of contrition for \ 
his various slanders against poverty, in his con- ' 
troversies with Wallis, now swallowed whole ! 
volumes of it; and by dint of considerable trying, j 
and a great deal of perseverance, he became 1 
quite a devoted admirer. Moore, Byron, Scott, i 
Thompson and Spencer no longer reposed idly J 
in his book-case, in their splendid bindings, for ? 
one of his greatest pleasures was to have Helen J 
read to him from the very books he had formerly j 
abused. Helen sometimes smiled as, on glancing \ 
up in the midst of a touching passage, she beheld j 
her father indulging in a comfortable nap; bat < 
this transient smile soon passed away, as she j 
sunk into a sad and mournful revery. « 

But it is now high time to see what became of j 
Wallis. Onr hero was seated in his office, in a \ 
more disconsolate mood than usual, glancing \ 
sadly from the window on passers-by, and won- ; 
dering if people ever would discover and bring j 
to light the genius which had languished so long j 
in obscurity. One passed, and another passed, j 
hut do patient fell into his eager hands, and he ; 
was more aggravated than evar by the stupidity j 
of a messenger, who, after raising his hopes from j 
the sea of despair, remembered that he had been J 


sent in quest of Doctor Stebbins—not Doctor 
Wallis. Politely wishing Doctor Stebbins a change 
of residence, though whether it would have been 
an improvement upon his present mode of living, 
is, at the best, exceedingly doubtful, he sunk 
into a sullen revery, and for some time thought 
of—nothing. 

He was aroused by a man entering in breath¬ 
less haste, who handed him an open letter, at the 
same time entreating him to hurry, as he had 
received express commands to bring him as soon 
as possible. Wallis glanced at the plain, com¬ 
fortable-looking conveyance that stood before his 
window, and then applied himself diligently to 
the perusal of the letter. It had evidently been 
written by several different persons, and Wallis 
grew more and more surprised as he proceeded 
with the contents. 

To account for his astonishment it is neces¬ 
sary to make some explanations. Wallis’ great- 
uncle, on the mother’s side, had been a gentleman 
of independent property, who at his death be¬ 
queathed it all to an only child, a daughter, 
without providing in the least for his widowed 
sister. This sister, Wallis’ grandmother, took 
up her residence in the city, and the family never 
had the least intercourse or correspondence with 
the orphan heiress. She was a beauty, a wit, 
and a fortune; for twenty years she reigned in 
society an undisputed star—the most dashing 
belle in the whole state. At the end of that time 
she found herself a widow without children. The 
property was considerably wasted by the excesses 
of a dissipated husband, and Although still wealthy 
she retired to the solitude of Well worth Manor— 
the family country-seat—on the banks of the 
Hudson. Wallis* mother and grandmother had 
ceased to regard the property as ever likely to 
come into their possession, and scarcely ever 
mentioned Mrs. Derrickson’s name, but reports, 
which from time to time reached them, repre¬ 
sented her as extremely eccentric, and wholly 
under the influence of her husband’s daughter, 
and an artful house-keeper. This Eleanor Der- 
rickson had suddenly left her, having quarrelled 
both with her mother-in-law and the house¬ 
keeper; and Mrs. Derrickson, having been seized 
with a severe fit of illness, was now lying on what 
promised to be a bed of death. Having con¬ 
trived to e T ude the Argus eyes of her duenna, 
the house-keeper, she commenced writing a letter 
to Wallis, in which she was assisted by two or 
three friends, who had gathered round her in her 
sickness. She began to see the injustice of her 
father’s will in heaping all upon one, while an¬ 
other suffered for what she had often thrown 
away in acts of extravagance; and prompted by 
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a desire to mortify Eleanor, and disappoint the 
house-keeper, and also to keep the property in the 
family, she wrote to Wallis, requesting him to 
come, without a moment’s delay, if he wished to 
behold her alive. 

The idea of seeing this unknown and eccentric 


kindled. Well worth Manor was almost as retired 
as a nunnery; no information of the excitement 
about him ever reached Wallis, and he still con¬ 
tinued in blissful ignorance. 

Mrs. Derrickson lived four weeks after his 
arrival; he had the pleasant reflection of having 


relative, and the prospect of becoming the pos -1 done all that he could to alleviate her sufferings, 
sessor of Well worth Manor, almost deprived j and at a decent time after her funeral, the will 
Wallis of the use of his senses, and he stood quite > was opened and read. Wallis started, suddenly, 
bewildered. The messenger, reminding him of as the first words were pronounced, and before it 
the distance to be accomplished, prevented his was concluded he saw all his glittering fancies 
making any preparations, by seizing him and : dashed to the ground. Mrs. Derrickson had 
placing him in the carriage, almost by bodily almost entirely lost her memory after her first 


force, and with hiB thoughts in a very unsettled attack; she forgot every circumstance of her 


state, Wallis found himself borne rapidly along < will, and the necessity of making another, and 
toward Wellworth Manor. The journey con- j Wallis now heard Wellworth Manor, which he 
sumed several hours, and the shades of twilight > had already regarded as his, and for which he 
were deepening around as the mansion at length j had projected so many improvements, named as 


rose before him, almost buried in the thick trees ; the property of the very Eleanor Derrickson who 
that formed a complete grove around it. The ; had so abused her mother-in-law’s kindness. A 
appearance of the place was extremely imposing, handsome provision was made for the house- 
and Wallis, as he proceeded up the avenue, began keeper, and there only remained about ten thou- 
to think that fortune had smiled upon him at sand dollars, which descended to Wallis by the 
last. right of inheritance. 

He was immediately led to the apartment of; The triumph of the house-keeper was com- 


Mrs. Derrickson, who appeared quite overcome plete; Eleanor Derrickson returned as mistress 
at the sight of him, dwelt on his great resem- of the establishment—and poor Wallis, after a 
blance to her aunt, and entreated him not to sell j solitary ramble about the grounds, prepared for 


the Manor, which would soon be his. Wallis, j his departure from the place which had passed 


much affected, gave the required promise, and \ 
she lay for some time, holding his hand in hers, j 
and gazing upon him with love and confidence, j 
The house-keeper frowned darkly upon the young j 
man and wished him anywhere else, but the other > 
servants were quite rejoiced—and to provoke the j 
house-keeper, who tyrannized over them all, and j 
also in consideration of his being the future! 
master, they paid him every attention in their \ 
power. i 

But Mrs. Derrickson lingered on from day to j 
day. Wallis spent his time alternately in the j 
chamber of the sick woman, and rambling about i 
the vicinity, where, seated on some picturesque» 
knoll, amid the beautiful scenery of Wellworth j 
Manor, he remained wrapt in bright dreams of 
the future, in which Helen Lorimer bore a con¬ 
spicuous part—totally unconscious of the hue 
and cry which attended his mysterious disap¬ 
pearance at home. 

His landlady had waited in some alarm for his 
regular nightly appearance, and as he neither 
came himself nor sent any message, she con¬ 
cluded, after the lapse of two or three days, that 
he must have been despatched in some mysterious 
manner; as she was quite aware that he had no 
relations—and thought proper to mention her 
suspicions, so that in a short time the flame was 


into the hands of another. Sad at heart, he 
traversed again the road over which he had 
passed before with such different feelings and 
gloomy hopes. True, he was now the possessor 
of ten thousand dollars—quite a fortune in his 
circumstances—but he had so long buoyed him¬ 
self up with the possession of Wellworth Manor, 
in which he hoped one day to instal Helen as 
mistress, that the disappointment was most acute. 
He could now scarcely hope to obtain the heiress’ 
hand; but resolving to acquaint them immediately 
with his misfortunes, he proceeded to Mr. Lori- 
mer’s. 

As he passed along, his astonishment may be 
imagined on reading accounts of his own myste¬ 
rious disappearance and probable murder. He 
supposed at first that it might be another Doctor 
Wallis—but his office, the place of his residence, 
and every circumstance connected with him, were 
so minutely described that there could be no 
doubt of his being the person referred to. Almost 
like a man in a dream, he reached the well-known 
house, and pulled the bell with nervous haste. 

The black servant man fled in precipitation to 
the parlor, spreading the news that “ Massa Wal¬ 
lis’ murdered ghost was ringing at de door.” Mr. 
Lorimer rose up in a state of the greatest ex¬ 
citement, Doctor Kivers could scarcely believe the 
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evidence of his own eyes, and Helen, foolish girl! 
again sunk—not to the floor—but into the hands 
of Wallis; at which spectacle the senoir M. D. 
concluded that it was time to take his departure. 

“Where, in the name of all that’s wonderful, 
lew you been?” ejaculated Mr. Lorimer, “and 
so you are not murdered after all, eh? Very 
disobliging of you considering the sensation you 
have created.” 

Helen was by this time quite restored to her 
senses, and not knowing what better to do, burst 
into a fit of crying. Wallis began a relation of 
his adventure; but when he came to the unex¬ 
pected bestowal of Wellworth Manor, the indig¬ 
nation of the old gentleman was irrepressible. 
To think that the “good-for-nothing baggage,” 
as he termed Eleanor Derrickson, should get the 
place after all, was really too much! lie con- 
eluded “that, if it would be anything of a conso¬ 
lation, he had a troublesome piece of goods which 
he had wanted to get rid of for sometime past, 
and perhaps-” 

Quite forgetting that he could ring the bell, Mr. 
Lorimer murmured something about looking up 
the newspaper and departed. After two fainting 
fits, a siege of illness, and a hearty crying spell, all 
o>n his own private and particular account, Helen 
could no longer return to her old habits, and feign 
a total indifference in the welfare of her lover. 
By the time Mr. Lorimer returned, Wallis was 
quite satisfied, and began to think that his trials 
was ended. 

Public enthusiasm was still at its height, when 
the object of their interest suddenly returned, and 
presented himself before them a living man. The 
community felt grieved and defrauded—they had 
not expected this of him; any private individual 
among them would have been deeply shocked on 
being told that he actually wished his death—but 
they considered themselves not well treated by his 
coming thus unexpectedly to light How much 


more thrilling it would have sounded to announce 
that the body of the unfortunate victim had been 
discovered; but to say that he had come back 
himself, asserting that he had never been dead, 
and therefore showing that their excitement had 
been but a false bubble, which suddenly bursting, 
left them overcome with confusion, was extremely 
mortifying. 

But notoriety is certainly a great thing to help 
a person on in the world; every one felt a curiosity 
to behold the young doctor who had excited such 
an interest, and sent for him on the least pre¬ 
tence, and often on no pretence at all; but people 
were not satisfied with seeing him once, and he 
soon had more patients than he could very well 
attend to. Helen, considering that she was an 
heiress, came in for a considerable share of abuse 
for thus appropriating Wallis to herself; it was 
really scandalous that such a nice young doctor 
should be engaged! 

On their wedding day, Mr. Lorimer placed a 
paper in Wallis’ hands, who, on glancing at it, 
was quite overcome. It was a deed of possession 
for Wellworth Manor. This scheme had floated 
in the old gentleman’s mind ever since he became 
acquainted with Wallis' disappointment; and, 
j keeping it a profound secret, he made a journey 

< as soon as possible to inspect the state of the 
| case. It was even so; the property really be- 

< longed to Eleanor Derrickson But not having 
j the least attachment for the place, a good sum of 
* ready money was infinitely more acceptable in 
l her eyes, and Mr. Lorimer returned in a state of 
; successful delight. 

| Doctor Kivers married his house-keeper just 
\ before the wedding, pretending that he had never 
{thought of having any one else; and Wallis, to 

! ' his great delight, realized his cllerished dream 
of establishing Helen as mistress of Wellworth 
Manor. 


“GIVE HIM 

I thavx thee, Susan, for thy love! 

Bleat word—its price all gold above; 

Sweet to the soul as chime of bell. 

At evening hour, 

Or moonlight in some fairy dell. 

Each aoent of flower. 

Ah, without love the world would be 
Moat dark and drear, nor least to thee! 

Eaeh joyous singing-bird would trill 
A note of woe, 

Eaeh star grow dim, and rough and chill 
Each sephyr blow. 


MY LOVE.’’ 

With love, a world all bright is this. 

Oh, precioua boon! Oh, Heaven of bliss! 
Communion sweet of kindred hearts! 

For thia will I 

Bless life; and oh, when love departs. 

Then let me die. 

Dear Susan, may thy budding love 
A plant of bliss perennial prove; 

Its smiles and tears, as sun and shower, 

Be freely given, 

Till it doth bloom a perfect flower, 

A type of Heaven! l. l.” 
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THE VALLEY FARM; 

OR, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ORPHAN. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the y 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the 

I was about four years old when an event 
occurred which influenced my whole future life. 

I had not seen my mother for several days. I 
recollect that I cried frequently for her, and that 
I was put off with the excuses common on such 
occasions, until one day, on being again denied 
her, I went into a passion of shrieks and tears. 
The result was that I sobbed myself to sleep. 

When I woke, my Aunt Sarah was standing 
over me. It was not long before I remembered 
the cause of my sorrow, and I began to cry again. 

“I want to see my mamma.” 

“Hush! you must not make a noise,” said my 
aunt. 

“I want to see my mamma.” 

“Be still, child,” cried my aunt, shaking her 
finger at me, “be still, I say, and you shall see 
your mother.” 

I had always had a sort of childish antipathy 
to this relative—why, I know not, unless it was 
that her hard nature expressed itself in her face 
even then—and nothing would have induced me 
to obey her now but that she promised I should 
see my parent. I hushed my cries at once. 

She hastily dressed me in my best white frock. I 
thought it strange, for I knew it was not Sunday, 
but I supposed perhaps there was to be company. 

“Now you must be very still,” said my aunt, 
as she smoothed down my frock, “and not make 
the least noise. Your mamma is very ill.” 

I did not entirely understand her, but I felt 
that it was something terrible, and my little heart 
was moved. I wiped the last tear from my eye 
with my hand. 

My aunt lifted me in her arms and carried me 
along the corridor. I expected her to turn into 
my mother’s usual sleeping-apartment, but she 
went on to the end of the passage, and noiselessly 
opening a door, entered a spacious chamber, 
which I had rarely been in before, and which 
was what they called in that part of the country, 
the spare room. 

My little senses had been fully aroused by a 
something in my aunt’s manner, which, now that I 
think of it, must have been solemnity, and nothing 
escaped my observation. It is extraordinary how 
children will remember things which some great 
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/ event has stomped upon their memory. I can 

I * see the old furniture in that room as clearly as 
if it was before me now. The high, walnut 
press; the escrutoire that had been my father’s; 

5 the straight-backed arm-chair, with seats that 
my grandmother had worked; and the heavy, 
ancient bed, with its carved canopy, that had 
been brought over from England when my ances- 
| tors first settled at the Valley Farm, 
j Now too I remember the faces in the room. 

f My uncle was there, and his wife, and I thought 
I had discovered why I had been dressed up, for 
ns they lived some miles off, and rarely visited us, 
j they were considered as company whenever they 
? did come. Another gentleman was there, whom 
l I had a faint remembrance of having seen before. 

} The whole were standing about at the foot of the 

I < bed, the curtains of which were drawn up; and 
they were looking at something in it. I looked 
too, and saw my mother. 

She was lying partially propped up with pillows, 
but so pale and emaciated, that at first I scarcely 
I distinguished her from the snow-white linen. 

; Her eyes, however, were the same that so often 
: looked love upon me: I should have recognized 
them if all else had been changed, though they 
were now luminously bright and large. I reached 
forth my hands, and half sprang from my aunt’s 
arms. 

“Mamma, dear mamma!” I cried. 

“Hush!” said my aunt, drawing me back— 
“you must not weary your mother.” 

I looked at my aunt, and then turned pleadingly 
: to my parent. She glanced beseechingly to my 
aunt, who looked at the strange gentleman—he 
was the doctor. The latter nodded. At this my 
aunt stooped down, and held me close to my 
mother, so that I could put my little hands on 
her face, which I did, stroking it fondly as I 
used to when she was lulling me to sleep. 

} But as she thus yielded, my aunt said— 

{ “You are over-tasking yourself, sister. The 
child will tease you.” 

Never shall I forget my mother’s look—it was 
j partly one of surprise, partly one of melancholy 
j reproof—as she said, faintly, speaking in short 
'' sentences, and with difficulty. 
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“It is for the last time, and I think I should 
hare been better if I had seen her oftener—dear, 
dear Mary!” she continued, as with infinite diffi¬ 
culty she put one thin, transparent arm around 
me, and drawing me gently toward her, kissed me 
over and over again. 

My mother must have been very beautiful; I 
have often heard since that she was; but I felt 
it, on that occasion, child as I was. Her eyes, 
indeed her whole face, beamed on me with such 
divine affection, such an out-gushing of the entire 
soul in love, that, for years afterward, her coun¬ 
tenance, as then seen, was to me the type of an 
angel. It used to haunt my dreams. I often 
wished, when awake, that I was a painter, that 
I might embody on canvass that look. It must 
have been beautiful, and with the highest expres¬ 
sion of the soul, to have produced such an im¬ 
pression on a girl but four years old. 

When she complained at not having seen me 
before, and drew me thus to her, I felt my little 
heart gush over with affection to her. Indeed, I 
believe I had always been a very affectionate 
child. 

“Oh! dear mamma,’ 1 I said, endeavoring to 
put my Mttle arm around her, “I love you so 
much. My pretty mamma, I do love you!” 

Big tears began to gather in her eyes. I re¬ 
collect them, for they flowed on my cheek, and 
mine rose in sympathy, though I knew no reason 
then why they should. 

At this my aunt would have drawn me away, 
uttering in a reproving way the word “sister!” 
but my mother clung to me faintly. 

“Not yet, not yet, Sarah,” she said. “I shall 
never see her again in this world—let her stay a 
little longer.” 

“ Let her stay,” said the physician, in a husky 
voice. “ It can’t hurt Mrs. Lennox.” 

My mother gave a glance of thankfulness to the 
last speaker, and then hugged me closer and 
closer, murmuring words of endearment mingled 
with others of a different character, no doubt 
words of prayer. And I, awed and melted alike, 
feeling there was something terrible in all this, 
yet conscious above everything else of the delight 
of seeing my mother again, kissed and fondled 
her, now pushing her hair back under her cap, 
now stroking her face, and occasionally looking 
around on the spectators to see what it all meant. 

“Now, sister,” said my aunt, at last, “it 
must come to an end. God will provide for the 
‘poor thing , and we will do our best for her.” 
And she drew me away. 

But my mother convulsively clasped me, and, 
in broken language, mingled with sobs and tears, 
prayed. 

Voi~ XVII.—2 


“Almighty God!” she said, “Saviour of the 
world, protect and bless my child—my fatherless, 
motherless babe!” Then she kissed me, sobbed 
aloud, and, suddenly letting go her hold, burst 
into a torrent of tears; while my aunt hurried 
me from the room. 

I can remember stretching out my little hands 
toward her, and crying as if my heart would 
break, while my eyes remained fixed on my 
mother as long as I could see her. Her eyes, 
through all their tears, followed mine, until the 
spectators, hurrying to soothe her I suppose, shut 
her out from my sight. My aunt held me tight, 
for I struggled the harder when the door was 
closed, and almost ran with me along the cor¬ 
ridor and down the stair-case, until we reached 
the kitchen, where, I remember, she carried me 
to a window overlooking the brook, apd tapping 
the pane, tried to direct my attention toward 
some cattle standing in the water. It was one 
of the first really kind acts I had known her to do, 
at least one of the few that had the effect of kind¬ 
ness on me; for I have no doubt she was fre¬ 
quently trying hardest to be kind, in her own 
way, when I thought her most oruel. 

Childhood soon forgets its sorrows, or, rather, 
is attracted to new things. In a little while I 
was engrossed by the scene before me, and my 
sobs gradually ceased, though, occasionally, I 
would remember my mother, and cry to be car¬ 
ried back to her. At this my aunt would renew 
her exertions to divert my attention. And thus, 
between sobbing and being amused, I gradually 
cried myself to sleep a second time, and did not 
awake until the following morning. 

Then, my first thought was of my mother. 
Until lately I hod slept with her, and I still retained 
my old habU of feeling for her when I opened 
my eyes. This morning, as for more than a week, 
I missed her. I began to cry. My aunt was 
immediately by my side. I disliked this woman 
instinctively, I have said, and on seeing her, in¬ 
stead of the dear one I missed, I shrieked aloud— 

“Take me to my mamma!” I cried, passion¬ 
ately. “I want my mamma. Go away, Aunt 
Sarah. Mamma! mamma!” 

I must have uttered this invocation piteously, 
for I saw tears in my aunt’s eyes, the only time 
I had ever seen them there. “Poor child!” she 
9aid. Then addressing me, her usually hard 
voice softening, she continued— 

“Mary, my dear, your mother is dead!” 

I did not know what the words meant, bqt they 
silenced me at once. There was something awful 
in them—-or perhaps it was the change in my 
aunt’s manner—which made my little heart stop 
beating for the instant. I gased with my large 
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bright eyes in wonder on the speaker, the tears son. All this I learned when I grew old enough 
stopping midway on my cheek. She looked at me to understand it, but at present I only knew that 
for a moment, and then, by a sudden impulse, my uncle came to live at the farm as its owner, 
clasped me to her bosom. Young as I was, it was not long before I dis- 

“ Poor, penniless orphan,” she sobbed, “I will !, covered from the talk of the servants, that I was 
be a mother to you.” j: now only a dependant, where before I had been 

I suffered her to do with me the rest of that j the principal personage after my mother: and if 
day as she pleased. I believe there is a magnet- j1 had not learned it from the servants, I soon 
ism in kindness, at least for children: and I. was, \ should have discovered it from the altered treat- 
for the time, almost as obedient to my aunt, as I ] ment toward me. 

bad been to my mother. But I was sadly pus- l It is true I was not abused, at least in the 
zled at many things: at the darkened rooms, the j common acceptation of the term, by either my 
noiseless steps, and at everybody’s picking me \ uncle or his wife. They simply neglected me. 
up, kissing me, and calling me an orphan. < Perhaps they grudged me the little food I ate, I 

I saw my mother once more—at least they told j can explain in no other way their utter indif- 
me it was her. She lay in her ooffin on the bed, j ference; but they said nothing; and I am sure 
a white cap plaited around her face, her hands j passed with the neighbors for very excellent and 
plaited around with cambric, the dress plaited to j benevolent people, in providing an orphan with a 
her feet. I could not comprehend it. The face j home. My uncle would sometimes push me 
was that of my parent, and yet there was some- j rudely aside, when I chanced to be in his way; 
thing about it strange: there was a little of the j and my aunt would order me carried up to bed, 
old, sweet smile, but the look of love was want- < when I made more noise than she liked; but 
ing: I gazed on it in wonder, mingled with terror, j neither ever proceeded to active oppression. 

They told me to kiss it. I bent down mechani- 1 I was left almost entirely to the care of my 
cally, and touched my lips to hers. The cold, j Aunt Sarah, the one who, in a moment of relent* 
icy feeling I shall never forget I started back, i ing, had promised to be a mother to me. I can 
yet I did not cry out. They carried me from the J draw her portrait now as accurately as if she sat 
room, and I recollect stealing, that night, into j before me. She was about the middle height, 
my mother’s ordinary sleeping-apartment, to see j tending to en bon point , with a face from which 
if Bhe was there; for somehow I could not f all the softer emotions had long since departed, 
think it was my mother, lying so cold and rigid, s if indeed they had ever existed there. Her tern- 
all alone in that grand old chamber. My aunt j per was hard and severe, and so too were her 
found me on the bed, crying piteously, and cal- 5 principles. She professed religion, but I now 
ling “mamma, mamma, dear mamma!” \ think she must have been a formalist, though a 

I remember too, the funeral: the crowd of | misguided one, for she was certainly sincere, 
strangers; my being dressed in black and led < She tried earnestly to do her duty, at least ac- 
into the spare chamber; the carrying the coffin j cording to her notion of duty, and had no charity 
from the room; the getting into a ferriage; the j for others who fell short, or who differed with 
ride to the church-yard, and the sound of the clods j her in opinion. She was punctual at church, and 
falling into the grave. It was all strange to me j punctual at morning prayer; she gave a certain 
and incomprehensible. For weeks afterward, ! sum, which she saved by strict economy, to 
I would, at times, wish to Bee my mother, and go i support a heathen boy in India; but I have seen 
over the whole house crying, in search of her; j her drive a beggar-woman with a child from the 
but gradually this wore off, and, at last, I re- j gate, on the plea that, in this country, no one 
curred to these scenes I have just related, as in- < but the undeserving need come to want. I believe 
cidents of some sorrowful dream. S there are such people yet, though there were more 

My real existence now began. Hitherto my j in that staid, formal day of which I write, 
life had passed in a happiness so unbroken that l My Aunt Sarah took the entire charge of my 
it left no impress on my memory; but now I was j education. Imagine the difference between a little, 
to read darker and sterner lessons. The Valley j sensitive creature, such as I was, dying for sym- 
Farm passed into the hands of my nnole. Had \ pathy and affection, and this severe, exacting, 
the babe survived which my mother bore, he j repellent woman, whose heart was withered, and 
wouljl have inherited the estate, for it was en- j who regarded life as a mere affair of duty. She 
tailed on the male heir, and had been, as the j did not oomprehend me, and I am sure I never 
lawyers call it, in abeyance, from the death of j understood her. I was often in tears at words 
my father, some months’ before, until it was j of reproof, which I thought uigust, and she 
known whether his posthumous child would be a < regarded as deserved. 
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Our first difficulty was with the catechism. I 
bad a certain portion of this to learn every week, 
and read to her; and though I most frequently 
knew my task, there were times when I did not 
A buttterfiy floating by, or a bird skimming into 
a neighboring thicket, would too often lure me 
from my book. At other times, some one of the 
neighbor’s children would lend me a fairy-book, 
and I would sit and devour the story of Beauty 
and the Beast; or be reading about the wonder¬ 
ful lamp of Aladdin, when I should have been 
committing to memory the dry, distasteful cate¬ 
chism. I fear religion suffers, more than we- 
think, in similar attempts to force children to 
learn what they cannot either understand or love, 
when presented in this hard, didactic shape. 
The manner in which our Lord taught by parables 
ought to convince us of this error. I was never 
weary of the gospels, but the catechism was my 
abhorrence, as it is of children generally. 

When I did not know my lesson, I was either 
sent to bed without my supper, or shut up in a 
closet that opened irfto the kitchen. But these 
were slight trials to others that were coming. 

I was about seven years old when my uncle’s 
first child was born. He had been married for; 
ten years without offspring; and the little stranger 
was hailed with rapture by both him and the 
mother. I became now even more in the way than 
before. It was a sweet, beautiful child, and I 
could have loved it dearly, but 1 was not suffered 
even to touch it, and so my heart, that yearned 
for sympathy, was driven back into itself. 

A little half-grown girl was provided to help to 
nurse the child, and this person, perceiving of how 
little consideration I was, began to tyrranize over 
me. By this time, long continued ill-usage had 
hardened me, and I now often turned upon my 
persecutors, instead of going away to weep alone 
as 1 did once. 

One day some candy which had been bought 
for the baby was missing, and the mother, know¬ 
ing that no one but the servant girl and myself 
had been in the room, charged me with the theft 
of it. I had seen Julia—for that was her name 
—committing the depredation herself, though 
she thought my back was turned, nor was it the 
first time that I had known her to be guilty of 
similar acts. 

“I did not see—no,” I added, correcting 
myself, haughtily, “I did not take the candy.” 

•* Oh I” said the mother, “you taw the candy, 
did you? And yet you did not take it,” she 
added, ironically. “Then pray, who did—did 
baby?" 

"So! Julia took it!” 

Atthia the girl flushed red to her Tory temple*, 


and walking up to me with the baby in one arm, 
while she shook her other at me, she said— 

“You little liar, how dare you?” 

I did not flinch a bit. 1 looked her steadily in 
the face, and replied— 

“ You did take it, and you know it And baby 
cried for some too, yet you would not give her a 
bit!” 

“Well, I never,” exclaimed the shame-faoed 
girl, determined by her effrontery to put me 
down. 

The mother was easily convinced that I was 
the real offender, for the girl was a favorite with 
her, from being an adept in a certain kind of 
coarse flattery. 

“You little wicked creature!” she cried, shak¬ 
ing her Anger at me—“first to steal baby’s 
candy, and then to tell a falsehood about it. Oh! 
I could shake you to pieces.” 

She rushed at me as she spoke, and seizing me, 
shook me till the breath had nearly left my body. 
I bore it without a complaint—a little sullenly, 
indeed, I have no doubt. But my spirit was not 
oowed. 

“Julia did it, and not I,” were my first words 
as soon as I could speak. 

A violent blow upon the ears, that sent me 
reeling against the dresser, wounding my head 
so that the blood flowed profusely, was the an¬ 
swer. Most children would have cried; I did 
not; I went out to the pump, and washed my 
head, determined not to show a sign of giving 
in, if I died. And that I might die, in my igno¬ 
rance, I thought not impossible. I felt dreadful 
—no one can imagine how I felt—but I would 
not succumb; indeed how could I, for I had told 
the truth ? 

At last. Aunt Sarah came, and examining my 
head, tied it up. The others had sent her, no 
doubt, too proud to come themselves. She chid 
me severely for trhat she called my falsehood, 
and would have punished me, I know, if she had 
not considered my wound sufficient punishment. 

I saw it was no use to deny the charge, and so 
made no answer. 

From that day I was regarded by all in the 
house, as one who would not hesitate to tell an 
untruth. 

I sometimes look back on those days with as¬ 
tonishment, and regard it almost as a miracle 
that I did not become the wicked thing I was 
believed to be. 

A new sorrow was sodfi added to my other 
ones. The only thing I had to love was a pet 
chicken, which I had found wet and dying, and 
whioh 1 had nursed until it had become well 
again. This fhvorite, now quite grown. 
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follow me about the grounds—into the house it ? 
was not allowed to come—and would eat from no j 
hand but my own. The day after the scene I > 
hare described, I found it dead by the garden- j 
gate. I thought then that my heart would break, j 
While I was still weeping over it, Julia came j 
up, carrying the baby. She looked stealthily S 
around, to see that no one was observing her, S 
and then said, shaking her clenched hand in my i 
face— j 

“So you tell tales, do you, you little hussy? > 
Tell tales on me again if you dare, and I’ll kill j 
every chicken you love if there are a hundred of \ 
them. Now tell that I killed it, and see if they ’ll j 
believe you.” > 

I believe I could have killed her, at that mo- > 
ment, if I had been strong enough, and a knife > 
hod been in my hand—God forgive me for it! | 
But let none who do not know how the orphan is > 
tempted, censure me unduly. The taunt of the ! 
girl, and her devilish revenge—for I must call it ' 
such—dried my tears at once. I rose, picked up 
my dead pet, turned my back on her, and seeking 
the depths of a neighboring wood, there buried 
my favorite with many sobs. 

This was a specimen of the way in which my 
life passed. 

About two months’ afterward, Julia was caught, j 
by her mistress, robbing one of the drawers. Ah! j 
what a triumph it was to me, the day of her dis- ; 
charge. I said nothing about the past, but I 
knew from the kinder manner in which, for a j 
time, I was treated, that it was known I had been j 
wronged. < 

I had but one pleasure, and that was to steal j 
away and sit alone, hour after hour in the woods, j 
listening to the leaves rustling over head, or to j 
the noise of distant water-falls, tar down and un¬ 
seen in the forest. The Valley Farm was indeed 
a lovely spot, and surrounded with picturesque 
loveliness. Have I yet described my birth-place ? 
I believe not; I will at once do it. 

The house had been built at two different 
periods, half a century apart. The oldest por¬ 
tion was the smallest, and was now used for the 
kitchen; but even the newest half was old, com¬ 
paratively so at least; for in this country, where 
nearly every house is of recent erection, or made 
to look so if it is not, a dwelling that bears unmis¬ 
take able signs of having been built for fifty years, 
may be considered old. The whole structure over¬ 
looked a little river, or creek, as it was called in 
that section of the country, which was shadowed 
by noble old trees, and spangled, in every little 
nook, with water-lilies. At evening, the kine 
would come lowing up this stream on their way to 
the barn-yard, or perhaps a boat, bound to some 


farm higher up, would go by with a quiet, rippling 
sound, as it was propelled against the current. 

In the rear of the house, the river wound off 
between willowy banks, into a broad expanse of 
meadow. Often would I sit, in my window high 
up in the gable, watching the long lines of 
mowers as they swayed to their work; and when 
the grass was down*, inhale the fragrance of the 
new-mown hay. At other times, when sent to 
bed supperless, it was my solace to open my 
casement, and gaze upon the young moon rising 
softly in the east, or listen to the mellow harvest- 
song of the late-retnming reapers, as it floated 
over the distant fields. 

There was one spot on the river-bank, below 
the house, wither I loved to resort, to hear the 
waters gurgle at my feet, and to remark the 
effect of light and shade upon the old dwelling 
—for even then I had the eye of an artist. In 
the early morning th#view was beautiful. I do not 
know whether the dews fell heavier or lay longer 
here than in other places, but it always appeared 
to me as if they did: indeed so brilliant were 
they, that when the sun was even two hours high, 
the whole landscape, as seen from my favorite 
nook, seemed to glitter, far and near, with dia¬ 
mond-like freshness. Here I would go to learn 
my lessons, or execute my daily task of knitting; 
nor did my aunt prevent me, not perhaps because 
she saw it pleased me, but because it took me out 
of the way. I used to sit, knitting mechanically, 
while my gaze wandered from river to dwelling, 
from field to forest, from earth to sky, and my 
young soul drank in, with ear as well as eye, the 
immaculate beauties of the prospect I could 
not analyze my feelings: I only was sensible that 
I was happy. I now know that it was through 
my imagination that I was thus comforted, and I 
bless heaven that such a glorious heritage was 
mine then, and still continues mine. I know that 
the mere worldling will laugh at this divine 
faculty. But many an hour of loneliness it wiled 
away, and many a tear it dried upon my cheek. 
If I could not find sympathy at home—alas! 
had I a home l —I discovered it in the woods, the 
waters, and the sky. Every wave that rippled 
to the bank, each leaf that rustled overhead, the 
; bird singing in the brake, the variegated clouds 
; piled on high, the butterfly with its spangled wings 
; floating past, all, all were to me companions, 

; comforters, friends. I would even sometimes 
: imagine they could understand me when I talked 
to them—have you never done the same, reader? 
Perhaps not, for it may be you were never an 
orphan, and alone. 

I had one other consolation, to which I have 
not yet adverted. Ever since that day, when my 
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dying mother followed me with her eyes to the \ 
door of her chamber, that last, sad, yet loving j 
look, dwelt with me night and day. If I shut 
my eyes I could see it before me, and in my 
dreams 1 still beheld it. What a blessing and a 
solace it was to me! When misunderstood and 
persecuted, I had that refuge to which to fly. I 
had but to cover my weeping eyes with my 
hands, and lo! there was that angelio smile, that 
loving image. My mother did not seem to me 
dead, but ever present with me. The con¬ 
sciousness of this kept me from anything like 
falsehood, either in word or in deed; for I dared 
not do wrong, feeling as I did, that my mother’s 
•ye was upon me. Sometimes, in my great dis¬ 
tress, I would weeping call upon her, and then, 
when the paroxysm had passed, a holy calm 
would descend upon my soul, and I would feel as 
light-hearted as a bird. I have since read, in the 
works of wise divines, as well as in the poetry 
of the almost inspired blind old Milton, that 
those we love, and who have died, are not utterly 
lost to us, even in this world, but that their 
spirits hover around, angelically commissioned 
to warn us in peril, to solace us in grief, and to 
lead us * 4 lambs in green pastures” up to the 
gates of glory. I believe it. I believe it, because 
I have felt it; and that too at an age when Ij 
could not understand it, and before I had heard \ 
that there were fathers in the church who taught i 
this comforting doctrine. S 

But I must come back to the harder experiences > 
of my girlhood. Perhaps I tire you, with what» 
you think rhapsody: if so, you will hear enough { 
of the bitterness of truth; and so, let us proceed. \ 
I was about ten years old, when, one day, 1 j 
found in an old album of my Aunt Sarah’s, some S 
poetry that I wished to copy. I even then loved ; 
poetry. After some demur, she granted my re- S 
quest, at least in part, for there was one piece j 
the interdicted. I remember it well. It was | 
original, and written in a masterly hand, norl 
were the sentiments, as far as I can now judge, 
unworthy of the penmanship. It was addressed 
to my aunt. I was too young then to understand 
it, bat I suppose now that the poem had been 
written by some lover, for she seemed annoyed 
that I had seen it, closed the page, and made me 
promise not to look at it again. 

I sat down to my task. The day was pleasant, 
a day in early June, when the sweetest flowers 
were in blossom. The casement was open, and 
as the wind eddied into the room, it came laden 
with perfume, while the drowsy hum of the bee 
floated soothingly to the ear. I had a common¬ 
place book into which I copied, and thiswas now 
open before me. The delicious morning made 


me intensely happy. I wrote awhile, and then 
laying down my pen, gazed on the landscape. In 
this way an hour passed. Once in my eagerness 
to watch a bird that had built its nest close to 
the window, and was now flying to and fro feed¬ 
ing its yonng, I upset the inkstand, and a whole 
page of my book was spoilt, so that I had to tear 
it out and begin again. But I cared little for 
this. I was happy. And thus another hour passed 
before I had completed my copying. 

I had just finished, when my aunt came in. 
She put on an angry look, when she saw I was 
still at the table, and coming directly toward me, 
charged me, with some asperity, with having 
violated her commands. I assured her that I 
had not looked at any poem but the one she gave 
me permission to copy. She did not seem satis¬ 
fied. 

| “What,” she cried, “have yon been all this 
! time copying a single poem ?” 

I assured her I had. She shook her head. 

“If you have, you are the most idle child I 
know,” she cried. “You are always idle for 
that, and never will be useful, or come to any 
good.” When my aunt was irritated she always 
\ told me this. “ But I do not believe you: you 
have been copying that poem I told you not to 
look at: a pretty return this for my kindness in 
lending you the album: where is your book ?” 

She Bnatched my common-place book as she 
spoke, and opened it at the place where I had 
torn out the blotted leaf. Meantime, I hod risen 
haughtily from my seat. 

When she saw the missing leaf, she looked at 
me severely. It was quite evident what she 
thought. 

“Mary,” she said, “I am shocked. I thought 
you had outgrown these things. How dare 
you tell me you did not copy the poem, when 
here is the evidence that you have both copied 
it, and torn out the leaf to avoid detection!” 

44 1 did not copy the verses. That page was 
blotted accidentally, and I tore it out.” 

“Where is the leaf then?” she said, incredu¬ 
lously. 

44 1 tore it into pieces, and watched them sailing 
down the river.” 

She lifted up both her hands, and gazed at me 
in mute astonishment. 

At last she said— 

“So young and yet so wicked!” Then as a 
| gush of pity, I suppose, came over her hard 
j nature, she exclaimed—“oh! that all my labors 
should be lost—that my prayers and teachings 
should be of no avail.” 

My heart was beginning to relent, and I was 
about to throw myself on her bosom, and with 
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tears assure her that I told the truth, but her 
next words prevented this. 

“Mary,” she said, “I will forgive you if you 
return me your copy of the poem.’* 

I drew myself up coldly again. To be thus 
misjudged was an insult to my proud nature. 

“I did not copy your poem,” I said, coldly, but 
very decidedly. 

Again she shook her head, and said sadly— 

“Mary, I do not wish to punish you. Think 
again. Confess your fault. Say you copied the 
poem, and I will forgive you.” 

I was silent, biting my lip with rage. 

“Speak!” she said, again becoming angry. 
My aunt was quick of temper, as I believe I 
have before said. “Why don’t you speak?” 

“I have spoken, and you won’t believe me.” 

“ Incorrigible! What, do you persist in a lie ?” 

“I tell no lie,” I answered, angrily—“I was 
punished once because it was said I told on un¬ 
truth, and, after all, you found it was Julia that 
did it.” 

This staggered her. But my scornful tone in¬ 
creased her rage, and, after a moment, she con¬ 
tinued, as if reasoning with her conscience. 

“But you were so long here—you might have 
copied the one piece in a third of the time—the 
leaf is gone—Mary,” and she walked angrily up 
to me, so that I, thinking she would strike me, 
drew back, “this insolent, haughty, untruthful 
spirit of yours must be broken—and it shall be 
broken,” she added, with emphasis. “ There, I 
am not going to strike you, I would not stoop to 
that; but you shall go up stairs, to the closet in 
the gable, and there you shall stay, on bread and 
water, till you confess your fault. Come along.” 

I smiled scornfully, but obeyed her without a 
word. As she had said in reference to striking 
me, I would not stoop to remonstrate. I felt 
triumphant, not humbled, something as Ignatius 
must have felt when led to martyrdom. And I 
resolved never to sue for release if I starved to 
death. 

The closet of which she spoke was at the very 
top of the house, a dark, but roomy affair, in 
which the family stored the heavy groceries. I 
knew it well. I had been imprisoned there once 
or twice before, only for short periods; but now 
I felt, both from my aunt’s hard nature and my 
own resolute spirit, that it would be a long while 
before I came out, if ever. 

We reached the closet door, when she made a 
last effort to move me. 

“Tell the truth even yet, and I will let you 
off,” she said. 

I looked at her proudly and indignantly; but 
made no answer. With an angry exclamation 


she pushed me in, slammed the door in my face, 
and double locked it. 

I heard her footsteps go down the passage, de¬ 
scend the stairs, and die away in the distance. 
Until then I had stood. I now groped about in 
the dark, and finding a bag of coffee, used it for 
a seat. 

I felt, all this while, as I have said, like a 
martyr. The strong, overpowering sense of in¬ 
justice overcame every weaker emotion, and sup¬ 
ported me. I resolved, with a sort of defiant 
retaliation, to keep my persecutor to her word, 
and not to touch anything but bread and water, 
even if it was offered to me. I believe, if I had 
died through my imprisonment, it would have 
given me a kind of savage pleasure; for it would 
have been revenge. How terribly are children 
sometimes perverted by a mistaken course of moral 
and mental treatment. 

That day passed, and the next, yet my aunt 
showed no signs of relenting, and I was firmer, 
if possible, than ever. Twice she had come to 
my room, and asked me if I would confess, and 
both times I had experienced a sort of insane 
exultation in telling her that I had told the truth 
and meant to adhere to it. No one else visited 
me. I had not expected it, for no one cared for 
me. Stay! I must make an exception: the Irish 
servant girl, who brought up my frugal me&l, 
showed pity in her countenance, and I blessed 
her for it. The only times I felt like weeping, 
were after she had left me. 

On the third day, I was surprised at hearing 
steps approaching at an hour when I did not 
expect a visitor: for though it was nearly pitch 
dark in my place of confinement, yet the few 
chinks in the wall that let in air, let in also some 
faint sounds from outside; and by these my prac¬ 
tised ear could tell whether it was morning, 
noon, or evening; and I judged that now it was 
about the middle of the afternoon. Soon the 
door opened, and Biddy, the Irish help, stood 
before me. 

“Shure, darlint, my heart aches for you,” she 
said, “and as the folk have all gone out to tay, 

I have just fried a few flitters unbeknown to 
them, and brought them up to you.” 

I felt the tears rising to my eyes at this kind 
act, but my pride choked them down, for I did 
not wish my persecutors to hear, even from 
Biddy, that I had wept. From pride also, I was 
resolute in refusing to eat 

“Now, do take one, only one; for you look, 
darlint, as if your own self had been spirited 
away, and some ghost had been put in your 
place. Shure, and it’s not I will be telling on 
yees.” 
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I wived away the proffered delicacy, but could 
not, as yet, speak, for my heart was in my throat, 
choking me. At last I said— 

“No, Biddy, I am here for telling the truth, 
and kept here because I will not confess that I 
spoke a falsehood. They may cut my tongue 
out,” I cried, passionately, “but I will never 
utter the lie they wish me to. They said I should 
have only bread and water, and only bread and 
water will I have, if I starve to death for it.” 

Biddy’s tears flowed fast, and she tried her 
eloquence again, but I was inflexible. 

“No,” I said. “They think I tell falsehoods, 
and they will learn, some day, that so far from 
doing this, I will not even deceive them by eating 
in their absence, what they will not give me when 
they are here.” 

At last Biddy departed, sobbing like a child, 
while I, feeling more like a heroine than ever, 
stretched myself on the floor, with the coffee- 
bag for my pillow, and went to sleep. 

I think I must have grown feverish, or slightly 
delirious about this time. I should not wonder, 
for the air of the place was close, and I ate little 
or nothing. I remember that, on the fourth day, 
my mood changed, and that from being heroically 
silent, I passed into the other extreme, and lest 
my aunt should think me down-hearted, began 
to sing all the songs I knew, especially the comic 
ones, as loud as I could. Jim Crow had then 
just come into fashion, and I roared it out at the 
top of my lungs. Sometimes I danced it, as I 
bad seen the black boy Jim dance it: and, on 
such occasions, I took care to stamp as loud as I 
could. Once, my aunt came to the door, and 
bade me, sternly, make no noise; but I sang on 
louder than ever. She Blammed the door to, and 
went away, muttering that I would try the pa¬ 
tience of a Job. 

I had now found a way to annoy my persecu¬ 
tors, and how it delighted me! I sang till I was 
hoarse. I danced till I had to stop from sheer 
fatigue. I even yelled out a parody on one of 
Watt’8 hymns, which I had read somewhere in a 
newspaper. In fact, devilish passions had been 
excited in me by wrong, and I was fast becoming 
a little fiend. 

But on the fifth day I rose exhausted. I was 
so hoarse I could scarcely hear myself speak. 
Every limb in me ached, and no wonder, for I 
had now been sleeping, for four nights, on the 
hard floor. I had caught cold, too, so that sick¬ 
ness. as well as fatigue was at work on me; but 
I did not know this then. 

I felt an intense thirst, and when my breakfast 
was brought up, drank the water off at a draught. 
But I could not eat. The very sight of the food 


gave me a loathing, and turning my head aside, 
I motioned for Biddy to take the bread away. 
She left it, however, kindly saying I might have 
an appetite by and bye. 

When the door closed and I was again in dark¬ 
ness, I thought I should have died, for my tem¬ 
ples throbbed to bursting, and my limbs were so 
sore that I could not remain in any one position 
long. At last, by sitting drawn up into a heap, 
my aching head resting on the hard coffee bag, 
I found some relief; and finally Bank into sleep. 

But it was a broken slumber, and full of dreams 
of woe. I fancied I was on a rack, or con¬ 
suming in fire, as I had seen others, in an old 
edition of Fox’s Book of Martyrs. I thought 
the room was lit up by a ray that stole in some¬ 
where, I knew not where, so that I saw the op¬ 
posite wall; but. instead of being almost within 
my reach, it receded further and further, until 
almost lost in the immensity of distance, when it 
began to approach again, and continued approach¬ 
ing, until a horrible fear seized me that it would 
crush me to death. I droamed I was on a sandy 
and illimitable desert, with nothing in view upon 
its surface but the bleached skeletons of men and 
animals who had perished there; while above the 
hot and brazen sky shone down without a cloud; 
and as I turned my glazing eyes from side to 
side, my tongue, swollen by thirst, almost choked 
me, so that I tried in vain to articulate for water. 
Now and then I woke from these agonising 
dreams to a state of partial consciousness, but 
my pains were so great that I was glad to find 
relief again even in these delirious visions. 

After many hours of suffering, the violence of 
my fever must have abated, for my dreams of 
thirst and of fire ceased, and more pleasant fan¬ 
cies came across my slumber. I thought I re¬ 
clined against a rock, looking up to heaven, 
when, all at once, the firmament parted over¬ 
head, like a window, and a stream of the brightest 
glory shot toward the earth. Angels came and 
went, up and down this ladder of light, as 
in the picture of Jacob’s Dream, in the great 
family bible. Suddenly, amid that bright throng, 
I recognized my mother, more dazzling and beau¬ 
tiful than any of the rest. She came toward 
me, but not with the pleasant smile of old: a 
look of sad regret and chiding was on her brow; 
and the angels, who stooped and played their 
harps, played airs of plaintive sorrow. 

I shall never forget the anguish of that mo¬ 
ment. The thought flashed over me that my 
mother believed, with all others, that I had spoken 
falsely; and oh! how inexpressible was my woe. 

I stretched out my little hands, fearing she 
would leave me, and cried in piteous tones— 
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“ Mother, mother, I did not do it. Oh! dear 
mother, yon who are in heaven, know that I did 
not do it” 

A deep sob startled me, and instantaneously 
the vision fled. I woke, and opened my eyes, 
which, for an instant, were blinded with light 

The door of the closet was open, and a stream 
of sunshine poured in; and right in its centre 
stood my aunt weeping aloud. 

She rushed to me—she pressed me to her 
bosom, and, with wild kisses, bore me out of the 
closet, and into my own room. I was too much 
startled to understand it then; but she had no 


doubt heard me apostrophize my mother; and 
that had convinced her of her error. 

I remember nothing for more than a week. 
At last I woke, too weak to raise my head, but 
convalescent, they said. Months elapsed before 
I was entirely well. 

No allusion was ever made to the cause of my 
punishment. My aunt was too proud to beg 
pardon of a child. But, from that time, I was 
treated with more of kindness by her than I had 
thought possible, considering her hard nature. 
(to be continued.) 


THE REALIZED DREAM. 


BT OEOBOE SSN9ENEY. 


"Oh! I would,” she said, "that another’s shrine 
Could be lit with rays of love like mine; 

I yearn for the radiant colors wove 
In the beautiful woof of such a love.” 

And he said, "the dream of a joy like this 
Is seldom vision’d in mortal bliss, 

But sure as thy soul for this love doth pine, 
Maiden, the gem that it seeks is thine.” 

"I would wish,” she said, "for no titled wealth 
That comes to thee with a craven stealth, 
Making atone, for a heart that is cold, 

In the yellow hoards of deceitful gold.” 

And he said, "the heart that is never cold, 

In itself possesses the brightest gold; 


Maiden, this is my only wealth, 

And I come to thee with no craven stealth.” 

"I would ask,” she said, "for no prouder home 
Than a little cot where no light may come; 

The abode of peace I would sooner claim, 

Than the feudal towers of earthly fame.” 

"Dost see yon lake in its emerald bond? 

My cottage,” he said, "is white beyond; 

The olive emblems the peace of my home, 

And it waits thee, maiden, wilt thou not come?” 

The maiden gaz’d in the eye of the youth. 

And she saw it imag’d her dream of truth; 

Then the lake was dash’d by a rapid oar, 

And their shadows fell on his sunny floor. 


THE COUNTRY LASSIE AND HER LOVER. 


BT RICHARD COE, JR. 


"To-morrow, ma, I'm sweet sixteen! 

And Billy Grimes, the drover, 

Has ' popp’d the question’ to me, ma, 
And wants to be my lover! 
To-morrow morn, he says, mamma, 
He’s coming here quite early, 

To take a pleasant walk with me 
Across the field of barley.” 

"You must not go, my daughter dear, 
There's no use now a-talking; 

You shall not go across the field 
With Billy Grimes a-walking. 

To think of his presumption, too! 

The dirty, ugly drover! 

I wonder where your pride has gone, 
To think of such a rover!” 


"'Old Grimes is dead/ you know, mamma, 
And Billy is so lonely! 

Besides, they say, to Grimes’ estate, 

That Billy is the only 
Surviving heir to all that’s left; 

And that, they say, is nearly 
A good ten thousand dollars, ma— 

About six hundred yearly!” 

"I did not hear, my daughter dear. 

Your last remark quite clearly, 

But Billy is a clever lad, 

And no doubt loves you dearly! 
Remember, then, to-morrow morn. 

To be up bright and early, 

To take a pleasant walk with him 
Across the field of barley.” 
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PILGRIMAGES TO AMERICAN SHRINES. 

NO I. —MOUNT VERNON. 


BT ANN 8. STEPHENS. 



Jcbt before we entered the Mount Vernon 
grounds, we stopped before a very small, neat- 
looking house, which stood in a meadow border¬ 
ing the highway. An immense rose-bush half 
covered the unpainted front, and from a window 
blind peered the dark face of its occupant, as we 
passed. She was a most happy-looking creature, 
a slave, or probably the wife of a slave, who very 
cheerfully brought a glass of water for a gentle¬ 
man of our party, and answered my request for 
one of her roses with a handful of half-open buds, 
full of perfume, and bright with the morning’s 
rain. The bush was heavy with blossoms, and yet 
there was not a full-blown flower in my bouquet, 
but plenty of green leaves and bads, with the first 
blush yet folded in their hearts. Knowing the 
gaudy taste of her race, I had expected nothing 
less than a half dozen flaunting roses. 

After a time our road became broken, and ran 
through a grove of considerable extent. I was 
looking with strange interest at a bush of laurel, 
which grew, in full blossom, deep in the wood, 
the first I had seen for years, when one of my 
companions observed that we were in the Mount 
Vernon grounds. It awoke me from a dream of 
my early home, which had been awakened by a; 
sight of that bush—a feeling of awe came over 
me, for I felt that the ground whereon we trod,: 
was holy. We rode forward in silence—for our; 


party gradually became subdued in spirit, as we 
approached the tomb of Washington—when from 
a bend in the road before us, came a lady and 
gentleman on horseback. The lady was a slight, 

: graceful girl, probably about nineteen, in a blue 
habit and black riding-cap. Her horse was a 
small, slender bay, and she rode forward with 
more than usual grace. I did not observe more 
of her companion, than that he was alight and 
: seemed gentlemanly, for one of our company whis¬ 
pered that the young lady was a daughter of the 
Washington family. She rode slowly by our car¬ 
riage, and looked quietly in as she passed. Her # 
face was pleasing, and rather lovely than beauti- 
; fuL I never knew what it was to feel a reverence 
for blood before, but my heart beat quicker when 
I looked on that young girl, and thought that the 
blood of Washington was in her veins. 

A small ruined lodge stood on each side of the 
| gate, through which we passed to the grounds 
| more immediately round the mansion-house. A 
; short distance further on, was a second gate, where 
; we were met by the gardener, who conducted us 
: to the house. We had letters of introduction to 
j the lady who is now in possession, but forbore 
s to present them, holding it scarcely delicate, 

> strangers as we were, to claim her hospitality. 

| We, however, sent for permission to visit the 
i rooms usually thrown open to the public, and 
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followed the example of thousands who have 
made the same pilgrimage, in examining the 
huge and rusty key of the Bastile which hangs 
in the hall, and in standing for a time in the 
room which Washington once inhabited, treading 
upon the same floor, and gazing upon the same 
objects which he had so often walked over and 
gazed upon. We lingered upon the piazza, for 
the scene before us was lovely enough to win the 
attention, even if divested of its solemn associa¬ 
tions. The grounds sloped gently to the Potomac, 
which here and there broke to sight through the 
trees which grew upon its borders, and in pic¬ 
turesque clumps about the grounds. An old 
summer-house, fast sinking to ruin, was nestled 
on a green knoll beneath a cluster of trees, 
directly between the mansion-house and the river. 
It was a beautiful feature in the scene, yet it 
looked like a thing of the past, melancholy and 
desolate, even on a couch of verdure as rich 
and thrifty as ever felt the sunshine. The scene 
was very beautiful, yet a strange, solemn gloom 
seemed brooding over each lovely object that 
composed it. It was as if everything breathed 
of his sacred presence, as if everything we looked 
upon or touched had become sacred from its near¬ 
ness to the illustrious dead. We walked down to 
his tomb, silently, and filled with solemn thoughts 
—thoughts too solemn for strong emotion. The 
grounds roll downward from the mansion-house, 
and in a green hollow, midway between that and 
the river, stands the tomb, a pile of new brick, 
fresh from the workman’s trowel. In front of 
the tomb, guarded by an iron fence, lies the sar¬ 
cophagus which treasures the ashes of Washing¬ 
ton, and of the woman who was made immortal 
by his love. Above thirty of his family are sealed 
up within the tomb itself, their ashes rendered 
more sacred by the melancholy glory which kindles 
around that cold pile of marble. 

% When I first saw the commission which Wash¬ 
ington received and carried with him in the Revo¬ 
lutionary war, I was filled with emotion, my heart 
throbbed, and the tears gushed into my eyes spite 
of a strong effort to restrain them. But there, in 
the very presence of the mighty dead, I could not 
weep, I could hardly be said to feel—a strange 
awe pervaded my bosom, and froze all other sen- 


T H. 


sations into apathy. A little boy in Washington 
city had begged me to bring him a few pebbles from 
the tomb. I remembered hiB gentle wish, and 
picked up some of the white pebble-stones that lie 
thickly about. A few paces from the tomb, stood 
a slender tree, drooping with the weight of a 
grape-vine, that fell over its branches almost to 
the ground. I gathered a few of its leaves as a 
memorial for myself, and we left the place of 
death mournfully, as we had approached it. 

“Will the gentlemen see the garden?” inquired 
the black gardener, who had conducted us to the 
house, a good-natured, happy-looking negro, full 
of pompous pride, and grotesque vanity. The 
sound of his voice awoke me as from a painful 
dream. It seemed as if we had been wandering 
in the valley of the shadow of death, and the 
sound of a human voice had let in the sunshine. 
We entered the garden; there lay the flower-beds 
quaintly laid out, and guarded with borders of 
unpruned box, as it had been in Washington’s 
time. There, in a huge tub, stood a tree, which 
his own hands had planted. A fire had broken 
| out in the conservatory, and consumed many of 

I his plants, the gardener said. This, among the 
rest, had been scorched and withered up by the 
^ flame, but the root remained uninjured, and put 
< forth shoots again, more healthy than the first. 
The negro, who gave us the history of this plant, 
was a slave born, I think he said, on the Mount 
Vernon estate. He had seen Washington once or 
twice, when quite a boy, and though his remem¬ 
brance of the great man was very imperfect, to 
have seen Washington, seemed to have ennobled 
him in his own estimation, as it certainly did in 
ours. 

In a corner of the garden was a little wooden 
summer-house—a weather-beaten and tiny ruin. 
I would have entered it, but a bird had built her 
nest there, and fluttered wildly about the door at 
my approach. Poor, timid thing, it was all un¬ 
conscious how sacred the place had become, where 
it was so tranquilly rearing its nestlings! The 
flowers which I had seen the gardener arranging,- 
were for me. Every leaf has been religiously 
preserved, and this delicate record of flowers 
brings back sweet recollections of our visit to 
Mount Vernon. 


TRUTH. 


Saw I once & leaf’s shrunk fibres, 
Blanched and bent by many a storm, 
Ere a bird, in Spring-time, brought it 
Homo to keep her nestlings warm. 


Wondrous truths from out the sky-rifts. 

Fall and sink, it seems for aye, 

Till some Heaven-taught spirit bears them 
Upward, to the opening day. E. H. 
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OUR LILLIE. 

A SKETCH FROM OUR VILLAGE. 


BT LUCY PKIMR08E. 


Thkrb is many a pretty Tillage in this great 
world, but yon might search it over and find 
never a prettier than ours, nestled so lovingly 
among the greenest of all green hills, and by the 
purest of all pure mountain streams. A few 
years ago at least, canals and rail-roads, tele¬ 
graphs and balloons, those killere of all quietly 
vegetating individuality had never disturbed its 
peacefulness, and there were dwellers there with 
individual living hearts, keeping time to their 
own individual heart-music; but none of them 
all kept such sweet, merry time as did our Lil¬ 
lie’s. 

Away down at the end of the shaded street, 
furthest from tavern and stores, stood a cosy 
stone cottage half buried in its heritage of flowers. 
The roses put their delicate buds tremblingly 
over the white palings, as if seeking to bless a 
wider world with their fragrance, while the grey 
arms of the old elms that Bhed their greenness 
over the mossy roof, were starry with the blos¬ 
soms which clambered through them. It was a 
fit abode for loving hearts, and they dwelt there. 
No one could see Mr. and Mrs. Gray sitting 
quietly together in their flower-wreathed portico 
in the twilight of a summer eve, and not feel that 
they were to each other a hundred, and a hun¬ 
dred times dearer, now that time was threading 
their locks with silver, than they were on their 
wedding day, though there was not a girl in the 
village who had not heard her mother tell how 
they had married in early youth, with no dowry 
but their own loving hearts and willing hands; 
and now with those hearts beating youthfully 
and joyously as ever, they dwelt in their pleasant 
homestead. 

Their only child, their one son, had been many 
years married, and dwelt with his growing family 
In the busiest spot our street could boast; but 
his oldest daughter, his parents claimed as theirs, 
and so in that soft, love atmosphere, among the 
flowers and bird-music of their cottage home, our 
Lillie had grown to be sweet sixteen. 

Opposite the cottage, towered a new, red brick 
house, with bright shutters, and marble steps, 
and a yard all shaven and shorn in trim, square 
plots, bordered with straight, symmetrical lines 


of shrubbery, growing spruce and precise as if 
conscious of innate respectability; while the great 
Newfoundland dog turned the sharp corners and 
paced up the glaring, gravel walks, as if he had 
never been a foolish, frolicksome bantling in 
all his life. Then there waB a stylish, modern 
knocker, with a plate above it, bearing in ostenta¬ 
tious flourishes the name of “Gustavus Augustus 
Squibbs, Esq.,” all of new, sparkling brass, star¬ 
ing out in that rural street like a hedge-hog in a 
rose-bush; so when strangers did come to our 
village, they always asked—“who lives there?” 

What could have induced Lawyer Gustavus 
Augustus Squibbs, when an unexpected inheri¬ 
tance enabled him to retire from his show of 
business, to select our modest, little, unpretend¬ 
ing nook for his Arcadia, I never could divine. 
It was not its romantic beauty, he did his best to 
spoil that—reader, it was, and is—a great mys¬ 
tery ! But his advent did make some sensation, 
and one or two doors which had been content to 
be humble and pretty all their lives, mounted 
the brass knockers, though they were half hid¬ 
den among the leafy vines; and the unsophisti¬ 
cated sheep-boys were put to the blush by a few 
demands for visiting-cards; for Mr. Gustavus 
Augustus Squibbs, Esq., called on the ladies and 
left his card, and, moreover, he was a bachelor, 
and supposed to sport a heart somewhere beneath 
his wig and gold-rimmed eye-glass; at all events 
he had a new, big, red brick house, with a scien¬ 
tific yard in front, and a Chinese garden at the 
back of it 

A dozen times a day Lillie’s bright face peeped 
through the honeysuckle, and as often her merry 
laugh rang out like music—“Mr. Squibbs’ Byron 
Hall looked so funny; and pompous, little, dried- 
up Mr. Squibbs looked so funny himself.” The 
happy, laughing groups who loved so well to 
visit her, still tapped at the front door with their 
own delicate fingers, and she shook her curls be- 
witchingly, and laughed till the tears stood in 
little, sparkling lakes among the dimples, when 
the girls talked of her setting her cap for the 
funny old bachelor, and the gentlemen suggested 
that it might perhaps be more genteel to dance 
in her wide parlors than on the soft, green grass 
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beneath the forest trees of their favorite grove. 
There might have been one voice which could 
scarcely join in the jest, but all the rest were so 
busy planning their genteel evenings in Lillie’s 
big house, that- they never saw it. 

The younger Mrs. Gray, unfortunately one of j 
the new fangled ones, began to grow somewhat ; 
nervous at Lillie’s free, joyous laugh and un¬ 
pruned, natural grace; she certainly was very 
unlike the Chinese garden—and thenceforth the 
poor girl had to endure many an unheard of! 
lecture. “Why, child,” said the good lady, one j 
day in an agony, and with her face longer by an ! 
ell than it had ever been before, “are you never \ 
going to acquire a proper appreciation of dignity ? \ 
What would Mr. Squibbs say if he saw you now, \ 
as I live, with the broom in your hand, actually \ 
singing and dancing to that ragged boy’s jews- j 
harp? Oh, dear—oh, dear, I’m so ashamed of! 
you!” | 

A shade of regretful sorrow settled on Lillie’s! 
bright face for a moment, as she stood suddenly 
still in the middle of the floor; but she involun- ; 
tarily peeped through the honeysuckles as her 
mother paused, and her merry peal of laughter 
rang fairly across the street Then dropping the 
broom, she sprang forward, and twining her arms ! 
around her mother’s neck, while a mass of sunny ! 
ourls fell all over her bosom, she murmured— | 
“oh! mother, I did not mean to laugh, indeed! j 
I am so sorry, but then, mother—Mr. Squibbs!” 
But her mother only put her coldly away, and 
walked out of the parlor through the jassamine- 
oovered gate, and up the street; for despite every 
effort and all her real sorrow, Lillie’s low laugh 
would well up at the thought of Mr. Squibbs. 
And pray what had she to do with him, or he 
with her? Or if he pleased to meddle, what need 
she care? 

But she had little time to indulge either mirth 
or sorrow, for at that moment a bright, delicate 
bouquet fell at her feet, and a fairy note showed ; 
its snowy edge through the blushing flowers. A i 
soft blush stole over her brow as she drew it out, : 
and murmured—“I do wonder if Frank threw 
this himself”—but she didn’t peep through the 
honeysuckles once, maybe she guessed more than 
she wondered, after all. 

It was then Monday morning; and the follow- ; 
ing Wednesday was Lillie’s birth-day. We had ; 
weeks before determined to surprise her with a 
pic-nic to the Oak Woods, almost at the source 
of our clear, cool stream. I look back to thatj 
day, even after the lapse of long, weary years, 
with a thrill of joy. Lillie, whom we all loved 
so dearly in our heart of hearts, was the life of 
our merry band; the day was so cloudless and 


bright, the woods so green and cool, and last, 
though not least, the coffee was so delicious— 
there never was such coffee as we made in the 
woods that day—that the hours flew by, and sun¬ 
set came before we had dreamed the day could 
be half over. 

When Lillie, in the still moonlight that even¬ 
ing, had breathed her low “good night, Frank,” 
at the little gate, she sprang up the walk yearn¬ 
ing to throw herself on her grandma’s bosom, 
and shed a world of silent, happy tears; but a 
long, lank shadow, with an aristocratic nose and 
peaked chin, fell from the parlor window on the 
mossy pavement; and shrinking from stranger 
eyes and cold hearts that night, she glided softly 
through the scented portico, up to her little room, 
and throwing herself on a snowy lounge, too 
happy to wonder how that nose came there, she 
stole her little hand over her eyes, and hummed 
half unconsciously a low, thrilling time. Oh! 
that tete-a-tete walk in the stilly night, it lay on 
her heart like a soft gleam of sunlight, calling 
out a gush of stirring melody. That manly, 
soul-speaking voice had not talked of love; they 
had said nothing which the world might not have 
heard; and yet both felt thrillingly in their in¬ 
most hearts, that they were to each other dearer 
than words can tell. 

Only two days more, and what a weight of 
sorrow, the doubly bitter first sorrow, had settled 
down on that glad, young heart! Lillie had run 
up to her father’s, one evening, with a vase of 
flowers, and a basket of rich, rare fruit; and sit¬ 
ting down with her parents in the handsome, 
newly-furnished parlors, had felt the music which 
all her life long had welled up from her bosom, 
flow back and lie there hushed as death; while a 
dark sorrow crept over her, till when she looked 
up, she had learned to shudder at the sunlight 
which before this day had made earth almost a 
heaven. 

“I hope you are convinced now, Lillie,” said 
her mother, at length, in the same business-like 
tone with which she had been Bpeaking for such 
a long, long time, “ that when you have so much 
more brilliant and rational prospects before you, 
it is time you should assume a different and more 
becoming character, and check any partiality 
which you may have unconsciously felt toward 
a wandering school-master. There are but few 
gp*ls who would not envy you such a prospect. 
Just think of it! such a decided air! and so rich 
too!” 

“We are aware, my daughter,” said her father, 
quickly, as he saw Lillie about to speak, “that 
Mr. Weston’s family is a superior one by birth, 
and that it may be, he is something of a genius ; 
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bat he has his profession to acquire jet, and s 
then he must wait in uncertainty for patronage. j 
Meanwhile he will very probably, in his absence, 1 
forget you, and then you will be disappointed ; 
like Kate Lee. We hare, therefore, thought it j 
best that we should be firm, and absolutely pro- i 
hi bit all further intercourse. As to this other \ 
affair, you will think differently of it after a little, j 
and we presume our expressed wishes, with a f 
little reason on your part, will accomplish it> 
without difficulty. As your mother says, all you < 
have to do is to think.” J 

Lillie let the rose-bud she had held fall to \ 
the floor; and put on her bonnet with a slow, < 
mechanical motion as she rose— < 

“ Father, mother,” she said, in a sad, tearful j 
voice, but strangely calm and firm. “Be my j 
partiality voluntary or involuntary, in your first 
command I will strive to obey you—so help me j 
God! But I will never marry that hateful old i 
man—never—never! While I have life, there j 
will be a home for me somewhere, which will be 
a Paradise to that,” and she glided from the 
room. 

Her parents gazed at her in silent astonish- ; 
ment, The giddy girl had suddenly grown into 
a woman, a noble, true-hearted, self-sacrificing 
woman. Mrs. Gray spoke first—“she will go to 
her grandmother you see, then her grandfather in 
his queer, straightforward way, will quietly put 
on his hat, walk down to the academy, and there 
will be an end to our pains.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Gray, “I can be before¬ 
hand with him, and put on my hat too. 1 have 
it—Weston is as proud as Lucifer; Lillie will say 
nothing for a day or two, till they coax it out of 
her, and to-morrow is the last day of the term. 

I will see him. Never fear, we can succeed yet, 
and I am as determined as you.” 

The academy closed with an exhibition; and if 
some of us noticed that the preceptor moved : 
among the throng of bright, young faces with a ; 
paler brow and sadder step than usual, we sup- : 
posed it natural, when the occasion must have : 
made him feel anxious, perhaps fearful too. He 
did not walk home with Lillie that evening as he | 
usually did, but rarely a day passed which did 
not find him in that tastefhl, cheery parlor, and ; 
he would surely be in on this his last evening; ; 
so Lillie waited with a beating heart the inter¬ 
view which must be the last; but he did not come. 
The next day the stage rolled through the village 
as usual, crossed the bridge, turned the hill be¬ 
yond, and Frank Weston was gone, while Lillie : 
once more silently sought her room, alone. He ; 
was gone, mid had made no sign—spoke never a 
word. There was some strange mystery in it 


Or oould it be that already her father’s conjec¬ 
ture was more than right? And she—oh! what 
an age she had lived since the night when she 
had laid there, singing in her happiness! Three 
days, as men measure time, but years, years to 
the suffering heart 

Lillie did not die of grief after this her first 
great sorrow, and neither did she move about 
with a pale, thin form, growing each day feebler 
and thinner; there are many, alas! on this glad 
earth, who wear a gay brow and laughing lip, 
who yet almost yearn the while that each heart- 
throb were the last; .so little is left of bright¬ 
ness, so much of regret. She moved as usual 
about her oustomary duties, with a calm smile 
and kind word for those who loved her. 

But then she was firm. Mr. Squibbs, in his per¬ 
severing calls, never found her in the parlor, and 
all his presents were sent back at once, till at 
last dear, kind, old Mrs. Gray herself, who never 
eould have dreamed of the fashionable “not at 
home,” refused to see him. Poor Lillie! that 
first lecture in the trim parlor was not the last; 
but she hid her tears in her grandmother’s bosom, 
and bore the infliction filialy, but firmly, till her 
firmness triumphed, and she was permitted to 
walk quietly on in the path which she had ohosen. 

Her dear grandma had married so young her¬ 
self, and had been so happy, that, though with 
characteristic delicacy she said nothing, she still 
felt anxious that her darling should follow her 
example. But though Lillie, growing more noble 
in her beauty, had many suitors, whom her grand¬ 
parents would have been glad to see her choose, 
she turned kindly but firmly from them all, till 
the loving pair who had watched her anxiously, 
began to fear that when they were laid to rest 
among the roses in the old church-shadow, she, 
with her warm woman’s heart, would be left alone 
in the chilly world. They could not understand 
her; she seemed almost to belong to a different 
world; the whole current of her thoughts and 
feelings appeared changed, and they oould scarce 
believe their thoughtful, gentle Lillie was the 
same who had mice carolled and frolicked through 
the old homestead like a merry bird. 

And I—when away in a distant city, one bright 
spring morning—I flew up three pair of stairs 
to my own room, to read a letter directed in a 
well-known hand, felt too, how great a change 
those few years had made in our own, dear Lillie. 

“Have you ever felt, Lucy dear,” she wrote, 
“ the burden of existing without an object, your life 
one great race-horse, ever running on without a 
goal ? I sometimes think earth has no curse like 
the consciousness of energies to do, and nothing 
to be done—the yearning, panting, struggling to 
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find a life-object that ever melts away, and leaves 
you with all your garnered strength, a helpless, 
weary clod on this green earth. Oh! this stag¬ 
nant existence is a death in life. 

“I seem to move about with a stunned, be¬ 
wildered kind of feeling, like one in a dream. 
In the midst of those who love me, and whom I 
love, I yet remain conscious of a great loneliness; 
that between them and myself, there is a gulf 
•fixed. They are content with mere existence 
and the little joys it hourly brings; I, with one 
wild, forced leap, sprang across, and am here I— 
here, with the dead feeling of passive indiffer¬ 
ence, yet looking out into the boundless future 
with a heart-sick desire to know its all of dark¬ 
ness. 

“To the heart which has ever been deeply 
stirred—which has been startled by the sudden 
revelation of its own overpowering strength, so 
Strangely joined with utter, helpless weakness— 
which has striven to fathom its own depths and 
shuddered to find the effort vain—oh! to such a 
heart, Lucy, there is such a tameness and nothing¬ 
ness in the mass of petty interests which so en- 
grose the hearts of the many. And yet, I would 
give worlds to be back with my fellows, to dance 
once more with that wild joyous abandonment of 
soul, to feel my pulse bound again with old ex¬ 
citement, or beat low and happily with a calmer 
joy; but it seems to me, dearest, that nothing 
can stir my heart again. It is dying of rust. 

“Oh, to be gentle, and pure, and good! To 
be content to live no longer for myself, but for 
others happiness. And sometimes there comes 
through the chaos, a dim knowledge that this 
might be a life-goal; but shall I ever reach it? 
and how—and when? What shall be the first 
step? Forgetfulness? Oh! Lucy, I am weak 
to-night. The past lies on my heart, and I yearn 
to nestle to your bosom like a child, and weep.” 

Poor Lillie! She had waked to think, and was 
suffering the penalty. Nearly at the same time, 
perhaps that evening, in a lawyer’s office in the 
crowded city, at a square table, covered with green 
baize, a gentleman sat writing to a college chum. 
He wrote smilingly, at first, as though penning 
some old conceit, or playful sally, but, as he pro¬ 
ceeded, his lip grew firm and almost sad. 

“Though I do want to see you, Harry,” he 
said, “ and your inducements ought to be powerful 
enough to add me to the number of your visi¬ 
tants—for I doubt not your party is a pleasant 
one, and the ladies charming—yet I confess to 
being such a sad dog, they are all lost on me. In 
sober truth, I am wedded, body and soul, to am¬ 
bition. I live with all my energies concentrated 
to one great object, before which, everything 


mustand shall bend, and I have neither time nor 
inclination to turn aside to the gardens of plea¬ 
sure. But God forbid, Harry, that you should 
ever know the burning strength of a resolve like 
mine! You have never, in circumstances where 
the heart feels most keenly, been taunted with 
your poverty —I have! I have stood in the con¬ 
sciousness of man’s strength, and feeling proudly 
that the untainted blood of a high-souled ancestry 
flowed in my veins, and heard a man tell me that 
I was poor, and must not love his daughter! 
Heaven knows, if she had been a tithe like him, I 
would have scorned her in my soul. 

“ And I heard him in silence, with a calm brow 
and curling lip, but even then, with the hot iron 
in my heart, my purpose was formed. I resigned 
forever, the God-gift of woman’s love, but I 
must—I will be a great man—proudly, nobly, 
uprightly great!” 

Poor Frank, too! One can scarce help won¬ 
dering why Lillie’s unfound life-object could not 
have been, to cheer and soothe that Btrong, pas¬ 
sion-tossed heart, with her wealth of hoarded, 
objectless affection. Truly there are strange ways 
in life; and unions, which we would have, are 
not always decreed in heaven. 

It was a clear, bright evening in raid-winter, 
when our well-filled sleigh dashed up to a large 
hotel, in our metropolis, which was crowded to 
overflowing. We were still in time. A trial was 
then pending before the supreme court of the 
state, which excited the most intense interest. 
A man had been arraigned for the murder of his 
wife, under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, 
and public opinion set strongly against him; but 
the evidence, though apparently strong, was 
entirely circumstantial, and the prisoner, indig¬ 
nantly and firmly, pleaded “not guilty.” The 
witnesses had all been examined, and the speeches 
on the part of the prosecution delivered, but the 
counsel for the defendant had yet to speak. The 
prisoner had but one lawyer, and he a young 
man; but, as the immense building became filled 
to overflowing, all who gazed on that form, so 
commanding in its presence—that face, so steady 
and determined, so noble and lofty in its habitual 
expression, felt a vague impression rising in 
their bosoms, that the accused might, after all, 
be an innocent man; and a dim expectation 
brooded over the assembly, that some great 
power would rise to his rescue. 

There was a silence, as of death, when that 
one man rose, and through the hours when bis 
clear voice fell on the ear, we seemed to hold 
our breath, as if in fear lest a syllable should be 
lost The form of the speaker dilated and grew 
tall; that flashing eye looked through and through 
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those on whom it fell; the calm, nnimpassioned 
tones of an exquisitely modulated voice, rang in 
the ear like a trumpet-peal; for the heart felt 
that they spoke the truth. The dense mass was 
as one soul, swayed by the might of that one 
master-mind. And when he closed, there was 
a long, dead pause; the lull which follows and 
precedes the thunder-shock, and then, the pent- 
up feeling of that one, great heart, burst forth 
in an uncontrollable, deafening shout. Each 
man felt himself a freeman; he had thought, and 
reasoned, and decided, for himself; but in the 
decision, every voice agreed—“we have heard 
truth!*’ The judge’s charge was short and 
pointed, and the jury gave their verdict without 
leaving the box—“not guilty.” Again that thril¬ 
ling shout went up to the vaulted roof, and when 
it died away, the stranger was gone! He had 
vanished amid the tumult, none knew how or 
whither; but when all men, with burning hearts, 
mused and talked, he sat alone again and wrote. 

“ I have triumphed, Harry! Without patron¬ 
age, without money, without friends, in the 
face of every obstacle, I have wholly, proudly 
triumphed! The one unflinching resolve has at¬ 
tained its object; and now, you are thinking that 
I am mad, intoxicated, exulting in the conscious¬ 
ness of overcoming strength. Oh! Harry, Harry, 
in the midst of it all, the heart has waked. The 
triumph is as a dream—is nothing! Strength I 
have none—nothing but an infinite longing. 

“ I saw among the faces in the gallery to-day, 
one, changed indeed, grown thoughtful, earnest, 
I almost thought sad, in its matured and queenly 
beauty, but one I could never see and know it 
not. I do not know who she is now—whether 

she be Lilian Gray or-1 cannot write that 

horrid name—or Mrs. somebody else; at all 
hazards, I must and will see her. I felt, in that 
one glance, that together we had changed; that 
in heart and soul we could still be to each other, 
all that we once were and more, and I will not 
say I have no hope. Now I am trembling like a 
stricken deer, my whole being is swallowed up 
in the yearning to see her, to hear her voice, to 
touch her hand once more, and I will not wait! 
This night I will know the best or the worst.” 

“ Lillie,” said I, when late that night she came 
to me excited, and trembling, and hid her glow¬ 
ing face in my bosom, “Lillie, love, it’s all right, 
after all, I see—but who could have thought of 
this when we started? Why it seems yet like a 
dr eam Do tell me all! How on earth did it 
happen—how did he find you! and-” 

And Lillie whispered—“I don’t know myself, 
Lacy. Fou know I didn’t feel like staying in 
lie drawing-room there, with such a throng of 


visitants, and I was sitting in the library alone, 
when all at one * the door opened, and I heard 
that step. It came close, close to me, and—and 
—why, I don’t know any more—only my head 
lay on his bosom, and my heart throbbed as if 
it would burst, till at last I just cried like a child. 
And then I was so, so happy—and all this time 
we had not spoken a word. Oh! Lucy, Lucy, I 
thought once I never should feel again; and now, 
do tell me, Lucy, am I dreaming, or is it real? 
What shall I do?” 

And dear, warm-hearted Lillie sprang up and 
walked the floor, with her hands clasped ner¬ 
vously, and her color coming and going with 
every breath; till I began to think soda powders, 
or morphine, or something or other—my medical 
knowledge was not very extensive—might be a 
passable prescription in affairs of the heart. 

Lillie did not die of joy either, but she seemed 
to change back again almost to sweet sixteen, 
and we really did all dance, (except some few 
who had grown too sedate and matronly and 
fatherly, in those sober years) we actually did 
dance in Mr. Squibbs’ grand parlor, for Mrs. 
Gray, fortunately had another daughter, the 
counterpart of herself, who had proved more 
tractable, and had clearly and formally become 
Mrs. Gustavus Augustus Squibbs two years 
before. 

Lillie’s new home is as green and flowery and 
sweet as the old homestead, and her grandparents, 
feeling that it was home where she was, shared 
it with her; but they are slumbering together 
now, calmly and sweetly, by the church where 
they were married in their youth, and had wor¬ 
shipped together all their lives. “They were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
; death they were not divided.” And as I stood 
; in the soft autumnal twilight, where the heart’s- 
: ease dotted the trees above them, and their 
: favorite rose trees waved over their heads, I felt 

i 

j that by their resting-place was no placeto weep, 
f Theirs were the calm, loving, sunny hearts, to 
{ which life and death were alike peaceful, 
j Mrs. Gray visits Lillie in her own carriage, 

| glittering with gilding, and is veiy fond of talk- 
\ ing of her dear daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Francis 
| Weston. But bright, blooming, happy Lillie 
| herself?—I said to her one day, not long ago— 

\ “ well, dear, you have really found your life object 

I at last—havn’t you?” 

She looked at her husband with a soft tear in 
her speaking eye, and I was answered; while I 
could not help thinking to myself, as he returned 
her glance, that somehow his body and soul had 
found something else to worship beside ambition. 
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PLAYING AT CROSS PURPOSES. 


BY MBS. JOSEPH 0. NBAL. 


No trash such as pathos and passion, 

Fine feelings, expression and wit; 

But all about people of fashion, 

Come look at the caps how they fit.— Lord Henry’s Novel. 


CHAPTER I. 

Newport! —why it is just intolerable,” and 
the young lady, who pronounced this harsh sen¬ 
tence against our most brilliant watering-place, 
yawned. 

“ Oh, Josephine! Anything but that, if mamma 
would only consent to go there for a few weeks! 
But no! Here we must stay, where there is 
nothing, positively nothing to be seen or done.” 

“You’d soon long for nothingness, at least I 
did, for we have posted about the country since 
June, and that’s the reason I teased ma to stop 
here before we went on to the White Mountains; 
there will be just the same nonsense going on 
there, I suppose. Dressing and flirting in the 
morning, ditto in the afternoon, ditto evening. 
La, child, how fresh and animated you look.” 

“I shall be fresh in more senses than one if 
we stay at Centre Harbor much longer—there 
goes the breakfast-bell and your hair is not even 
put up. Here comes mamma too”—and the col- 
loquists ended a morning toilette as hastily as 
possible. 

They were late when they entered the break¬ 
fast-room, and more than one glanced up with 
evident admiration as the party seated themselves 
to a delightful repast. There was “mamma,” 
Clara Cuthbert’s mamma, a dignified, upright lady 
of the old school, who still dressed in widow’s 
mourning, and invariably carried a black satin 
bag, which was Clara’s peculiar horror and de¬ 
testation. She was leaning upon her daughter’s 
arm, and the two would have made of themselveB 
a tableau; the young girl had a dark Spanish style 
of beauty; with those huge, fathomless eyes, she 
broke through one’s very heart. She was not 
large, but there was a slight imperiousness in her 
manner, particularly in the stamp of her little 
foot, and the quick motion of her delicate hands, 
when in the least excited, that gave you the idea 
of greater height. 

Behind them lounged Clara’s friend, Josephine 
Bradford, with the very nonchalant air of one 
who did not think it worth while to try to make 
an impression on the party assembled. She had 


I arrived but the night before, in company with 
some distant relatives, whom she had persuaded 
to turn aside from their direct route, for a few 
days quiet by the beautiful Lake Winnipiseogee. 
i With ail her affected horror of the principal 
| amusement at a crowded watering-place, Miss 
J Josephine excelled in these very points, dressing 
| and flirting. That is she flattered herself that 
; she did, and certainly had a train of professed 
admirers wherever she was known. To let you 
into a secret—the young lady had danced away 
her roses, in a rapid summer tour, and hoped to 
regain them in the quiet of Centre Harbor, which 
she remembered as having been a very dull sum- 
| mer resort, of some few very dull people, when 
5 a part of her school vacations had befcn passed 
| there. The little village itself, it must be con- 
j fessed, has few attractions, but it is situated in 
j the most lovely bend of a beautiful lake, that 
furnishes peculiar amusement to those who are 
fond of boating and trout suppers. Besides, it iB 
within a few miles ride of the Red Hills, from 
which some of Bartlett’s most beautiful views 
have been taken. 

Josephine Bradford gained her point, her 
friends, the Howards, good-naturedly consenting 
to “be buried alive a week or so,” and the Con¬ 
cord stage set down the weary, dusty party at the 
door of a green shuttered hotel, evidently newly 
erected, and made comfortable by the aforemen¬ 
tioned blinds, and a goodly number of piazzas, 
porches and the like. But Josephine was less asto¬ 
nished at the appearance of the weather-beaten 
; public house—than at finding an old schoolmate, 

: the sole occupant of the pretty furnished parlors 
: into which they were ushered. 

Of course the young ladies rushed into eaoh 
other’s arms—wondered how they happened to 
\ meet here, begged for adjoining sleeping rooms, 
| and sat up all night to talk over what had passed 
since their last meeting; which will account for 
their late rising and careless toilette. 

Breakfast being over, they strolled out upon, 
the piazza, overlooking the calm lake, rippling 
and flashing in the soft sunlight; just as a light 
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vehicle drew up with a dash, and a sudden check. 
Out Bprang a lithe, fine-looking young man, 
throwing the reins to his companion, and looking 
around with a glance of earnest scrutiny. 

Josephine Bradford had just noticed that this 
more leisurely individual was extremely dis¬ 
tingue, and turned to say as much to her com¬ 
panion, when she found Clara blushing to the 
eager recognition of this younger and more im¬ 
petuous friend. 

“An old acquaintance, eh, Clara?” and the 
two girls instinctively retreated into their rooms, 
not before Josephine had noticed how becoming 
was a dark moustache to the somewhat haughty 
face that had looked upward for an instant. 

“Tell me all about them, ma beUe” she said, 
caressingly. “A little love affair is it, and 
mamma is obstinate, and the gentleman des¬ 
perate?” 

“ How you jump at conclusions, Josephine, or 
rather leap over them. No, it's nothing of the 
kind. Lieutenant Freeman has passed several 
weeks here already, this summer, and so has his 
friend, Mr. Lisle. He was wounded in Mexico, 
Lieutenant Freeman, I mean, and was here to 
recover his health. Why he returns, I'm sure I 
can't tell. What possible attraction can there 
be for him in such a stupid place as this?” 

Clara did not mean to tell what the children call 
“a naughty story,” but she knew, in her heart 
of hearts, what the attraction was, and why the 
young officer had persuaded himself he was still 
an invalid and needed country air. His friend 
Lisle returned with him, for the reason that he 
had no particular aim in existence, and liked 
Freeman's society, and trout fishing. Besides, 
boating was a passion, just now, with the young 
man, and here it was indulged to his heart's don- 
tent. 

Meantime Lisle's noble horses were cared for, 
and he himself had donned a linen blouse and 
broad straw, preparatory to a comfortable stroll, 
while Freeman walked impatiently up and down 
the porch, as if expecting the arrival of some 
one. 

By and bye the rustle of light drapery was 
heard; and the friends entered the drawing-room. 
Josephine Bradford had at once seated herself 
with a “ newspaper publication,” apparently ab¬ 
sorbing all her attention; but for all that, she 
saw the expression of delight with which Free¬ 
man advanced to meet Clara, and the half-cordial, 
half-disdainful expression with which his greet¬ 
ing was received. Then she must be introduced, 
and then Mr. Lisle accidentally looked in to see 
that bad become of his frien^ and somehow he 
brgot his intended walk, or it was too warn; 
Tot. XYU.—3 


something prevented it; and when the Howards 
came in, the four were chatting away as if they 
had known each other for years. Mr. Howard 
took a prodigious fancy to Freeman, and his 
pretty wife thought what a fine pair Clara and 
the young officer would make. Then a late after¬ 
noon drive to the Red Hills was proposed, 
and Josephine said eagerly, “yes, how delight¬ 
ful!” 


CHAPTER II. 

A light Rock a way wagon held them all so 
comfortably. Mamma declining to ride, and 
: placing Clara in Mrs. Howard's care, with a mul- 
I titude of cautions against the night-dew, if they 
: were out late: and away sprung Mr. Lisle's 
thoroughbred steeds, guarded by their master. 

Clara was rather quiet at first. Something 
seemed to occupy her thoughts, until Josephine 
whispered—“Mr. Freeman does not take his 
eyes from you”—then the small Hebe head 
arose, and the dark eyes flashed, while jests were 
bandied, and sparkling repartee elicited musical 
laughter from the young ladies. Then they 
sang, too, going slowly up the hills, and Lisle— 
who had a fine tenor—joined in a duett with 
/Josephine, while the others remarked how well 
their voices blended. Never was there such de¬ 
lightfully unrestrained conversation—one can’t 
be prim and proper when in such close quarters 
as six in a Rockaway. 

They had concluded to defer their visit to the 
summit of the hills until another day, and so 
turned aside near the base of one of them, and 
bowled along a beautifully shaded road, with 
here and there a glimpse of the placid lake, and 
j its hundred islands. They were in search of a 
\ spring Clara knew of—Mr. Freeman and herself 
\ had visited it before, and told the others of its 



entered a deep wood— 

"Where eternal twilight lingerod, 

Through the voiceless summer day.” 

Even Josephine Bradford forgot herself for a 
while, and was happy, with no minister to her 
vanity. Mr. Lisle had given his arm to Mrs. 
Howard, and the two girls strolled silently, a 
little way from them. The spring was in a most 
romantic dell, and came gushing and gfegling 
from the roots of a toll pine. An attempt had 
been made by some one to form a basin for it, but 
the stones were now moss-grown and irregular, 
and the silvery stream flashed over them dis¬ 
dainfully. 

Here the ladies sat down to rest awhile, and 
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then Mr. Freeman urged them to go on a little. 
further, to a glade that seemed formed for a! 
fairy ring. Clara half rose, and then sat down j 
again. Mrs. Howard was all eagerness to seej 
“Titania’s dressing-room,” thus they had named j 
it, and Mr. Lisle walked on beside her. Mr. j 
Howard joined them now, but Josephine had re- j 
solved not to leave her friend, and Freeman re- j 
luctantly hastened on, vexed at himself for his j 
enthusiasm about the glade, and giving Clara a l 
half reproachful look. > 

Josephine broke a branch of witch-hazel, and j 
began to beat the grass and the little wood-flowers 
most unmercifully. Clara dropped her hand care¬ 
lessly into the spring, and then held up the slender 
fingers, dripping with moisture. 

“This is very stupid,” said she, at length. 

“ Yes, very; why on earth did you stay behind?” 

“ Because—because—to tell the truth, I thought 
Lieutenant Freeman was going to offer me his 
arm, and I didn’t like to refuse it.” 

“Any one would think it was his hand—you 
we so prudish about it! What’s the objection— 
a very finely turned arm I thought it, and a very 
fine fellow he seems, too.” 

A flush of faintest crimson shone through her 
clear cheek, as Clara bent once more over the 
stream. 

“Now tell me the truth about this,” said 
Josephine. “Is he or not a rejected lover?” 

“Why, not—not exactly—that is-” Clara 

knew that she had chilled an earnest and impas¬ 
sioned declaration that had once been bursting 
forth, by a cold, indignant glance. 

“ But you do not dislike him—he seems de¬ 
voted to you—I cannot understand it!” 

“Seem *!—there you have it. Do you suppose 
if I were penniless, any man would persevere in 
addresses he sees are hot acceptable ?” 

“Now, Clara! You don’t keep up the ridicu¬ 
lous, school-girl notions, that every man who* 
looks at you is a fortune-hunter. You will never 
many if you do.” 

“I can’t help it,” said Clara, bitterly. “You ] 
know I have been deceived almost into regard 
once, by a man, whose affection could not stand 
the test of my guardian’s threatened insolvency. 
It taught me a lesson I shall never forget.” 

“But you’re good at catechising, Josephine,” 
she Resumed, “let me take my turn. How came 
you sqpuddenly to be so amiable as to offer to sit 
with me?” 

Simply because Mr. Lisle didn H offer me his 
arm. I never care for the society of married 
gentlemen, and poor Freeman is so absorbed in 
you he counts as nobody. I’ve taken a vast 
fancy to this same Mr. Lisle.” 


“It wont do any good, Joe. He’ll never 
marry, so Freeman says, not for years at least. 
Besides, Miss Chester has been making a dead 
set at his hundred thousand dollars; that tall 
girl in light hair, you saw at dinner.” 

“Indeed!— ha* she!—I’ll engage she shan’t 
succeed, not if I take up arms against her. So 
Mr. Frederick Lisle, is a woman hater, or rather 
lady killer it would seem. Well, I’ve two weeks 
before me, and see where Mr. Frederick Lisle’s 
indifference will be then.” 

“Why, Josephine!” 

“ Bless your dear little unsophisticated heart, 
I’ve been engaged once already this summer. 
We only look on these things ‘pour passer let 
temps. 1 ” 

And then they both started, for there was a 
loud crackling of branches, and the very person 
in question stood before them. He had returned 
by another, shorter route. “ He was alarmed 
that the ladies Bhould have been left alone so 
long.” He was all smiles and animation, though 
he addressed himself particularly to Clara, who 
was in a terrible trepidation, lest he should have 
overheard her friend’s remark. But this was 
impossible, thought Josephine. 

When they were next seated in the Rockawuy, 
Mr. Freeman was entrusted with the reins. But 
he turned to look behind so often that Mrs. 
Howard declared their necks were in jeopardy, 
and Lisle laughingly resumed the whip. Clara 
seemed to have forgotten her reserve, and chatted 
with the delighted young officer, while Josephine 
sank into a revery, from which she started now 
and then, to reply to some observation from Mr. 
Lisle, who seeing the others so engrossed, ad* 
dressed his conversation principally to her. As 
twilight came on, they all followed Josephine’s 
example of silent meditation; Mr. Freeman now 
and then venturing a glance, eloquent with love, 
toward Clara. Mr. Howard became absorbed in 
a business transaction, his wife thought of her 
little ones, and longed to see their faces, while 
Josephine and Mr. Lisle each had a deeply 
interesting tete-a-tete, which we have no right to 
intrude upon. So the twilight and the silence 
grew still deeper, until the village hotel came in 
sight, and they saw Mrs. Cuthbert standing upon 
the piazza watching for them. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was quite remarkable—Clara did not once 
speak of leaving Centre Harbor, after Mr. 
Freeman’s arrival. “Mamma was so comforta¬ 
ble now it would a shame to disturb her”—. 
and certainly there was a great deal more to be 
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done, more than ever before. In the first place . consenting to extend their stay, at the earnest 
there was some one to dress fior—our lady readers ; pleading of the younger ladies, and not a little 
know what a vast difference this makes in the ; interested in the termination of young Freeman's 
length of time one gives to a toilette. Clara \ suit. They saw how earnestly he loved, with 
did not acknowledge this to herself—quite to j the rash, impetuous enthusiasm of his nature, 
the contrary, she was determined not to be ; and wondered at Clara's blind suspiciousness, 
pleased with Lieutenant Freeman, and to be as j Day after day a struggle between pride, dis- 
disagreeable as possible to him on every occasion. \ trust and love, shook the young girl's heart, and 
But Josephine Bradford did not hesitate to ac- j as ever her lover was by turns attracted and 
knowledge to herself that she wore white morn- ; repelled. Mrs. Cuthbert all this while was con¬ 
ing dresses because Mr. Lisle had said they were > tent to let matters take their course. She knew 
becoming to every womap, and her luxuriant hair ' Lieutenant Freeman’s character to be above 
was braided with especial reference to his taste, j reproach, that he was brave, and of a good 
and openly expressed admiration. Moreover, \ family; if Clara chose to love him, she supposed 
she had suddenly become interested in horse- ; she must too, for what had she but that daugh- 
manship, and patted Mr. Lisle’s noble steeds, ; tor's happiness to live for. The last of a happy 
quite fearlessly, though invariably shrinking ; household, always delicate in health, no wonder 
with terror all the while. It was the same with ; that her own convenience and her own pleasure 
boating, though at any rippling wave, she was j were never thought of in comparison. It was 
ready to scream with apprehension; and angling! | for her that she left their Southern home, the 
If you could but have seen the martyr-like pa- ; instant that the enervating breath of summer 
tienee with which she dangled the rod hour after ’ swept over it, for her that she braved the weari- 
hour, protected from the sun by Mr. Lisle’s broad ; ness of toilsome journies—and Clara, knowing 
straw, which exactly suited her gipsy style of: all this, was duly grateful and attentive, though 
beauty, (and this she well knew) you would; not always as considerate as an older person 
have agreed with me, that she herself earned : would have been. 

the admiration she so eagerly sought for. > They began to talk of leaving soon, and every 

She was bent upon a conquest of Mr. Lisle. ■ one said at once how delightfully the time had 
It was evident to the Howards, who said nothing • passed. Then young Freeman looked gloomy, 
about it, but were vexed at it nevertheless. It j for as yet his encouragement had not been suffi- 
was also quite plain to Clara, who did not hesi- j cient for a declaration, and he knew there was 
tate to remonstrate with her friend. Freeman, ; no excuse for joining the Cuthbert’s on their 
absorbed as he was with the critical position of; home journey. Clara, too, was moody and more 
his own love affairs, found time to warn Mr. ; fretful than ever. And now a cloud came over 
Lisle that Miss Bradford had the reputation of > the hitherto unclouded horizon of Josephine’s 
being a sad flirt, and even the company at the ; schemes. Mr. Lisle, formerly paying all the little 
house began to look upon the match as a settled j attentions of an accepted lover, now needed to 
thing. For Mr. Lisle did not seem aware of this j be lured to any courtesy. He hung over her no 
scheming, and to all appearance drew near the; longer when she sung, and had not proposed a 
brook, as surely and delightedly as any speckled! duett in ten days. How provoking, just as they 
trout he had ever landed. j were about to separate! A coldness had arisen 

Mr. Lisle drove them out in the morning, and > between herself and the Howards—of manner 
they sailed about the placid lake at eventide, | rather than words—they were displeased With 
watching the glorious sunsets, and gliding among the spirit of coquetry in which she indulged, and 
the green islands that rose everywhere around thought it best, on many accounts to break up 
them. Sometimes their party was increased by the party as quietly as possible. Yet, for Mr. 
the addition of others from the house, but more i Freeman’s sake, who, despairingly had made a 
generally the Howards seemed to chaperone the : confidant of Mr. Howard, they consented to stay 
young people, while Mrs. Cuthbert, with a little ; another day. 

Southern indolence, preferred to sit in her shaded | They were all seated in the parlor, when it 
room, and chat with other mamma’s. > was positively determined that the next would 

Wayward was the very term for Clara’s mam- ; be the last evening they would spend m Centre 
ner. Sometimes Mr. Freeman would be Bure : Harbor. Then conversation languished. No 
that his regard was returned, and then if he one asked Josephine to sing, and she grew tired 
ventured to show his delight, her repelling cold- of strumming aspeggios upon her gpitar. And 
use drove* him almost to despair. So nearly now the young people proposed a game of whist, 
two weeks had passed—Mr. and Mrs. Howard as the last resource of dullness. Josephine, as 
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usual, eagerly assented; but Mr. Freeman was < “ I did not think her a coquette,” he bitterly 

disinclined. Of course, in the provoking cut for j murmured. “Yet it must be so. Why else 
partners, Josephine was disappointed. Mr. Lisle j should she baffle me in this way—why seem to 
was fated to join partners with Clara, and more ; love, yet so constantly repel me ? By heaven! 
than all, seemed highly delighted with the j Lisle is no longer a friend of mine ; he shall 
arrangement. Freeman looked over Miss Brad- ; answer for this.” But ere he could form a reso- 
ford’s hand, in a fever of jealous impatience, and j lution, a light hand touched his shoulder, and 
seemed so out of temper, so unlike himself as he j Josephine Bradford arrested his steps. “ See,” 
suggested her play, that Mrs. Howard at last J was all she said, pointing toward the open win- 
whispered to him with a significant glance, that < dow, but there was a fire flashing from her eyes, 
he had best leave the players to themselves, or j and an unnatural flush upon her cheek, 
he might lose another game, in which there was j At any other moment, there would have been 
more at stake. Whist did not seem to be very • nothing in the tableau presented, but now, it was 
entertaining, for they all threw up their hands j the last drop in the cup, already mantling to the 
on the second rubber, and proposed a stroll on ; brim. 

the piazza. Mr. Howard was weary of on in- < Clara had taken a low seat, and with the guitar 
attentive partner, for Miss Bradford was so j supported carelessly by her white arm, looked 
interested in the evident good understanding ] upward to Lisle, while she chanted the wild 
that existed between Mr. Lisle and his partner, < ballad of a border love, and Lisle bent over her 
that she revoked constantly. This was an offence j with undisguised admiration in those brilliant 
not easily overlooked by Mr. Howard, ! eyes. “ I will tell her all—I will show her what 

A more satisfactory arrangement ensued. Mr. j she has proved herself to be,” said Freeman, 
Freeman offered his arm to Clara, who did not j fiercely, and ere the frightened Josephine could 
refuse it now. Mr. Howard and his wife strolled \ detain him, he had dashed aside her hand and 
off down the moonlit road, and Mr. Lisle, with j was standing before them. 

Josephine, joined the others on the piazza. Then, j “ Miss Cuthbert,” said he, slowly hissing 
after a few turns, Mr. Freeman protested it was | rather than speaking the words, as he stood with 
too damp for Clara, they must return to the parlor 5 folded arms before her, “ I have come to bid you 
for her shawl, and Josephine sat down in the farewell forever. I tell you how madly I have 
porch to await their return. Mr. Lisle seated loved you, and how bitterly I regret to have 
himself beside her. The coquette’s heart beat ! wasted affection on one who has now assumed 
fast The hour, the opportunity—surely he openly her real character, that of a coquette; 
would not lose it? She glanced upward; he was ; and, shall I say it, at once heartless and unprin- 
looking, with most provoking coolness, at the j cipled!” 

moon, and asked her if the circle around its pale ; Lisle started to his feet Clara dashed down 
radiance, did not betoken rain! Ah, what eyes : the guitar and rose to her proudest height with 
those were, thus turned toward her. Large, j an indignant “Sir! and this to me!” But he 
dear, brown orbs, that spoke — just what lan- j was gone. He had rushed out into the night air, 
guage he, Mr. Lisle, chose they should. he knew not, cared not whither, and Mr. Lisle at 

“ I promised to sing you that Spanish ballad, j once followed him. 
did I not? Shall I do so soon?” and Mr. Lisle j But the storm of passion was past! He was 
complacently offering his arm, led the way back ; now trembling with excitement and weak as a 
to the now deserted drawing-room. : child. He saw all his folly, his rudeness, and 

Josephine sat perfectly still—a host of turbu- : his desperation! He smote his forehead with 
lent feelings disquieted her. There was a fine 1 clenched hands, and prayed his friends to leave 
compression of her small crimson mouth, a glance < him till he should be calm. “ Anything you ask 
of defiance in her unbending eyes. Mr. Freeman < to-morrow,” said he—and Lisle saw that chiding 
did not break the silence, save by a hurried and ; would be unwise, and entreaty was useless. He 
nervous stride, as he folded his arms and paced ; pitied from his inmost soul, that stormy, ungenial 
before her. Despair of gaining the love he so heart, but he knew that its greatest crime had 
courted, jealousy of his friend’s evident admira- : been a wild, and it would seem unreturned idola- 
tion, Ioto, madness, were boiling in his heart, try. He could not blame himself, for he knew 
He had been so near the goal—his trembling : he had not been guilty of even a traitorous 
lips had once move murmured his devotion, and ; thought, and he attempted in vain to account for 
she had emjled for an instant upon him, then ere ' the sudden outbreak of passionate words and 
he could see the change, she had turned away : thoughts. , 

and joined those they had just separated from. Delicacy forbade his return to the parlor. 
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where he saw that Mrs. Howard was with Clara. 
8be had drawn the weeping girl to her heart, and 
tried to soothe her. Josephine was there too, 
hat naturally calm and impressive. He knew 
not what part bar’s had been in the evening’s 
denouement, and how deeply she now regretted her 
jealous, unprincipled treachery; he wondered 
that she should look on so coldly. He strolled 
down to the boat-house, and when he returned 
an hour after, the same group still occupied the 
room, but Mr. Howard was there now, and 
seemed pleading with Clara. “No,” he heard 
her say, indignantly. “ It was an insult which a 
Cuthbert cannot overlook. If my brother had 
been alive, he would not have dared”—and then 
Mr. Howard said mildly— 

“You are unjust, Miss Cuthbert. You do not 
know know how your coldness has wounded him. 
Never was there a more devoted, a more honora¬ 
ble love, than he has borne to you. Think, was 
there no blame on your part?” 

And then even while her lips trembled with 
the recollection of her purposed withdrawal from 
him, there was another added to the group. It 
was Freeman hipiself, pale and saddened in his 
bearing. The trace of the recent struggle was 
risible in the heavy eyes, which now looked 
mournfully upon the proud girl 

“ I have come,” said he, “ not to apologise, 
but to beg most earnestly your forgiveness. 
There were witnesses to my rudeness, they now 
see my humiliation. I know, that if any I had, 
I have now forfeited all claims to your esteem. 
But ere I go, never again to look upon one I 
hare so worshipped, can you, will you refuse to 
accord me one look of pardon”—and he gased 
with a sad intensity into her face. 

There was a moment’s almost breathless sus¬ 
pense. Clara’s veiled eyes were turned away 
from the suppliant, but her lips quivered, and 
tears stole through the slender fingers. Then 
the hand was slowly withdrawn; it was placed 
in his, and her eyes spoke all that he had asked. 

They were left to seal their reconciliation 
alone; for, as if moved by a single impulse, those 
who had witnessed this strange scene, stole 
silently away; and when Clara tapped timidly at 
the door of Mrs. Howard's room an hour after, 
she hid her face upon the bosom of her near 
friend, to whisper all her happiness, all her regret. 

How foolishly suspicious she had been! How 
noble and how true he was I And now if “ ma,” 
was pleased, she would try to atone for the past 
by her future devotion. Mamma must not be 
disturbed to-night, it was so late—but Josephine, 
she must ^^nd tell Josephine all about it, and 
she glide<^Pr*y again with noiseless footsteps. 


i Josephine was looking out upon the calm night, 
and wishing its peace could enter into her soul. 
She would have given worlds to have been assured 
of an affection so true, so absorbing, as that she 
had just witnessed. The coquette began to find 
that she had not trifled away all her better 
> nature. 

| She heard Clara’s confession with scarcely a 
|response, and her “good-night, darling,” was 
| uttered almost unconsciously. 

CHAPTER IV. 

? That mamma made no objection was to be 
\ inferred from her manner toward Mr. Freeman, 
i as she placed Clara in his charge on the morrow’s 
boating expedition. 

“ I shall look to you for Miss Clara’s safe keep¬ 
ing after this,” she said, and the grateful look 
which the young officer returned, amply repaid 
good Mrs. Cuthbert for the implied sanction to 
his suit. 

“We leave to-morrow,” said Mrs. Howard, 
after a somewhat lengthened pause in conversa¬ 
tion. “ Let us make an agreement to meet here 
next summer this time.” 

“ I’m delighted with the spot,” was her hus¬ 
band’s response, “and say yes, heartily.” 

“ And I,” said Josephine, looking toward Mr. 
Lisle as she spoke. 

“ Certainly,” was his assent; but the glance 
which accompanied it, crimsoned the brow and 
cheek of her to whom it was directed. 

“ We have no objection,” ostentatiously spoke 
Mr. Freeman—and then they laughed heartily 
at his “ royal pronoun,” and Clara made a faint 
attempt to resent it 

Mrs. Bradford had a sudden desire to angle 
once more in the little island cove that had been 
their frequent resort Mr. Lisle, whose atten¬ 
tions were more direct than ever before, offered 
at once to bait the hooks and adjust the tackle. 
Clara had an equally sudden fancy for some 
water-lilies, that she had noticed the day before, 
a little way beyond, and so the boat floated 
around bearing the two, whom all regarded as 
acknowledged lovers, alone. 

There was only one seat on the miniature 
beach, a large dry stone. It was a perilous jux- 
; taposition. They watched the boat glide out of 
sight—Josephine skipped a pebble over the 

! Han ging waves. And now, Mr. Lisle detained 
her hand as she would have gathered another. 

' She dared not look up—she did not withdraw it. 
j For once the coquette’s heart was enlisted—for 
| once it fluttered with more than gratified vanity, 

< as she awaited a declaration. 
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“ It has been a bright dream after all,” said s 
Mr. Lisle. What oonld he mean! S 

“ I for one could almost have wished it a j 
reality. Do you always counterfeit bo well, Miss | 
Bradford ?” he continued. < 

Josephine’s cheek flushed, but she said not a | 
word. She made a faint attempt to withdraw < 
her hand, but he held it gently, yet firmly. s 
“ Forgive me,” he continued, “ that I did not j 
sooner reveal to you my knowledge of the part; 
you were playing. But I accidentally overheard ! 
your plans in my poor behalf. As I knew that j 
your heart was untouched, I could take care of : 
my own. We shall separate to-morrow, but you | 
must allow me to thank you for the pleasant; 
illusion in which my last week has sped. I 
could almost wish it were not a phantasy, and 
that you did indeed possess for me the regard 
you have so admirably counterfeited. But I do 
not flatter myself—I know it was ‘pour pcuter 
let tempt' ”—and turning away he whistled lightly, 

“ The dream is past,” as he walked slowly off. 

Had he looked back, he would have seen ; 
emotion that would have convinced him that 
Josephine was now at least no dissembler. 

She knew she was alone; and for a moment 
sat as one suddenly stupified. Then came a wild 
burst of tears, and suppressed sobs, that shook | 
her whole frame. But it passed. Disappoint- j 
ment—shame—anguish, all were stifled, and he ■ 
found her with a smiling Hp when he returned, 
and jesting carelessly with the boating party, ; 
who were rallying her on her ill success in angling. 
They little knew the double truth. 

The whole party were perplexed by what fol- 
lowed. Josephine and Mr. Lisle were coldly : 
polite to each other, and yet they oould not be- j 
lieve she would refuse him. Yes, that must be ; 
it, for he more than once broke out into snatches 
of the song we have alluded to, and as quickly 


was silent again. While Josephine sat with a 
rested head, and trailed her hand through the 
cool water. 

“ Josephine, I must say it, you are a shameful 
coquette!” broke out Mr. Howard, indignantly* 
as they entered their own parlor. But for once 
she ventured upon no vindication, and Clara found 
her in tears when dinner was announced. 

She did not meet Mr. Lisle again, until they 
assembled in the parlor the morning of their de¬ 
parture. Then she was in the wildest spirits. 

“ Thoroughly heartless!” was his mental ejacu¬ 
lation, as he handed her into the carriage; but 
he did not quite believe it, after all—and sighed, 
involuntarily, as he caught a last glimpse of her 
delicate hand, fluttering back a shower of kisses 
to Clara, who stood beside him. 

Mr. Freeman—for we must drop his title, as 
his voluntary service in his country’s cause was 
at an end—escorted Mrs. Cnthbert and her 
daughter as far as Saratoga, where they were to 
remain until September, now that the bustle, 
Freeman so hated, was over. And after he had 
left, Clara despatched an epistle of six closely 
written pages to Josephine, the real object of 
whioh was, to beg her to come to Savannah early 
in ihe spring, and act as her bridesmaid. This 
was crowded into four lines of a postscript. 

The invitation was accepted: and, at last, pre¬ 
parations for the consummation of Mr. Freeman’s 
wishes were rapidly progressing. One thiflg 
more, however. Mr. LiBle found it impossible 
to leave home at that time, though his friend re¬ 
marked, that this impossibility did not arise 
until after he had accidentally mentioned theft 
Mi8s Bradford would be first bridesmaid. Which 
discovery confirmed more fully his previous sus¬ 
picion, that the young lady had rejected his ad¬ 
dresses on that memorable morning of their last 
boat ride. 


MART. 


BT ILLIN HUMAN. 


I had a dream: like a sunlit gleam 
It crested Life’s turbid wave; 

But I am awake and desolate now 
For MAry is in her grave! 

I saw them turn under the bright young grass 
That often would light her smile, 

And 1 felt the mould on my heart grow cold 
As I left her ’neath the pile. 

My dream is broke; that last brief year, 

Like a star, has gone dimly down, 


O’er the murky deep, with no haven near, 

My foundering bark is blown. 

I torn me, in vain, to her cherished flowers, 

To the scene of an early vow, 

The vines trail down, and a dark cloud lowers, 
And the roses are withering now! 

I turn me again to the low brown door, 

Where, greeting me, oft she smiled, 

But there, indeed, is her last dear 
A poor pale motherless child. 
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OE, THE HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


BT EDITH CLARE. 


“ Ard you will marry him?” continued Maria, 
looking eearchingly into the face of her sister. 
“ Have you no fears, no misgivings, in so doing ? 
Remember, ’tis a fearful step you are taking—a 
step which will bring happiness or misery for¬ 
ever!” and the young girl shuddered at the pic¬ 
ture her own words had suggested. 

“Yes, Maria, I shall marry him. He is good, 
truthful and honest Will not these insure hap¬ 
piness? And, besides, I love him,” added she, 
with a softened blush. “What more could my 
sister wish?” 

“ But, my dear Harrie, are you certain you 
love him? Oh, do, I beg—I entreat of you, fathom 
well your heart. Look to its every feeling and 
motive. Lay them in array before you, and, if 
there is one unworthy thought there, pluck it 
out and cast it thence. A month hence and it 
will be too late. Do it now, oh! do it now, my 
sister, as you hope for happiness here or here¬ 
after!” 

The young girl thus addressed, turned away 
from the searching and earnest gaze of her sister. 
That sister had ever read her heart—she read it 
now; and with pain saw the wrong she was com¬ 
mitting. She resolved that nothing should be 
left undone to stay the step she was contem¬ 
plating. But it was of no avail; and ere a month 
had passed, Frederick Cummings and Harrie 
Campbel were husband and wife. The wedding 
over, with all its train of travelling and parties 
and ceremony, and they settled down to the quiet 
routine of domestic life. 

Maria and Harrie Campbel were only children 
of a wealthy and distinguished merchant in the 

city of L-, Massachusetts. They had been 

well educated—tenderly and faithfully cared for 
and watched over by a fond and devoted mother, 
and had come to womanhood with more than or¬ 
dinary shares of truth, sincerity, and moral worth. 
Maria, the eldest, was indeed a noble girl, and 
everywhere won love and esteem. Tall, grace¬ 
ful and dignified, she moved about like one born 
to command. Yet she was loving and affectionate 
as a very child. She, and she alone, could ever 
control her more impulsive and wayward sister. 
Yet even Ae could not always do it. More 


beautiful—if the perfect feature constitutes beauty 
—more petted and flattered by those about her, 
Harrie had become a little, a very little, spoiled. 
She was now just eighteen—the very age, per¬ 
haps, when young ladies deem themselves most 
wise, most secure from evil, and most capable of 
taking care of themselves. She had met Frederick 
Cummings but a short time previous to the open¬ 
ing of our story. She was pleased, fascinated; 
and when he offered her his hand, heart and 
fortune, it was readily accepted. 

Yet Harrie believed she loved him, else would 
she not have become his wife. And she did love 
him—love him better and with a purer love than 
do half those who thus give themselves away. 

Frederick Cummings was wealthy. He owned 
largely in the manufacturing establishments with 
which that city abounds. Emphatically he was 
a business-man; and, as Harrie had said, good, 
truthful, and thoroughly honest. It may not be 
always thus; yet do we believe it is generally so. 
Frederick was* less exacting—less mean —to use 
a word in mercantile parlance—than most of his 
brother extortioners. But he had his faults. 
He was a straight-forward, matter-of-fact sort 
of a man, and had too little sympathy for all those 
who lived in a different atmosphere from his own. 
AIab ! that he should have chosen such a wife!— 
alas! that she should have accepted him! 

Maria had seen all this, and how unfitted were 
their hearts for each other. If ever there was 
one being on earth little fitted to live alone—to 
live without sympathy—it was Harrie Campbel. 
Ardent in affections, impulsive in all movements, 
and generous in her disposition, she constantly 
needed some one on whom to lean—and that a 
loved and trusted one. Her imagination was 
active, brilliant; and her whole feelings more or 
less tinged with romance. 

She loved Frederick Cummings better than 
any other one whom she had ever met. She 
saw that he loved her; and, although she could 
not but feel that the return she gave was not the 
soul-engrossing passion she had ever dreamed it 
must be, to ensure perfect happiness, yet she ac¬ 
cepted him. 

And thousands thus give themselves away. 
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Yet, these maybe called happy marriages; fori 
so many are entered into with even less securityi 
for their future weal or woe. Men and women, j 
in all things else so clear-sighted and cautious, j 
are here but very creatures of chance. A couple j 
meet—fall in love, or imagine they do, flirt awhile, j 
talk of mutual feeling and the like, and end by I 
getting married. Aye, if they awake not to utter j 
wretchedness, blessed are they! j 

And blessed were Frederick and Harrie. True, \ 
he cared less, too, for flowers and books, pic- j 
tures and music, than did she. But he placed i 
them ever at her disposal, so how could she com- S 
plain. He was ever ready to attend her slightest j 
bidding, where care or money could obey it. j 
What more was wanting ? \ 

Ah! to Harrie there was much. She wanted; 
him to feel, to enjoy, and to suffer with her. | 
She yearned for a heart-union . Alas! that such j 
a one should be so rarely found! ’T is an anomaly j 
when it is met, depend upon it. I am aware that> 
I may be censured for severity. Well, let it be \ 
so. I only ask every lady reader of mine to look ; 
into her own heart, to candidly and honestly ex- J 
amine it, and then tell me if I am wrong. I bide ) 
the answer. \ 

There came to L-, a young and talented; 

lawyer, Abbot Elkins by name, who soon became; 
well and widely known in the circles where Mr. j 
Cummings and his wife moved. Harrie and he £ 
often met. They found much in each heart to \ 
accord with the other, and daily their intimacy \ 
increased. Secure in his wife’s affection, Cum- j 
mings never dreamed of suspicion. Safe in her j 
own convictions of duty, Harrie never dreamed \ 
of danger; and thus passed they on. j 

Ah!’t was a fearful ordeal for that young wife. > 
Better had they never met, or met when each was > 
single. Alike in tastes, feeling, and disposition j 
—both warm-heated, impulsive, and imaginative j 
—how could they otherwise than become at-j 
tacked? ’T were not in human nature—not in a 
lady’s nature, at least—to avoid it. Yet both i 
deemed the attachment pure and innocent. And > 
so, perhaps, it was. But Harrie, although loving \ 
her husband, as we have said before, yet was not « 
perfectly satisfied; and Abbot’s affections were! 
hitherto free. Yet, in justice to both be it said, j 
had either seen their danger, it had been other-! 
wise. | 

Abbot was called away to attend the bed-side \ 
of his dying mother. Most tenderly and devo- j 
tedly had he loved her, and the summons had been ^ 
to him a death-blow. He had been spending the j 
evening at Mr. Cummings’ when the message; 
came. Instinctively he turned to Harrie forj 
sympathy; and the ready tear, and hasty “God$ 


bless you,” as he pressed her hand in parting, 
told one, at least, the true state of the case. To 
Harrie, how long were the hours of his absence! 
Her music, her drawing and painting, her favor¬ 
ite books, all lost their interest. Society, even, 
failed to amuse her; for the unmeaning and 
senseless remarks of those about her, fell on her 
ear like mockery. Her husband, as was his 
wont, would be discussing the merits of some 
new piece of machinery, or the value of a water 
privilege, and she must mingle with the crowd. 
True, she had ever mingled thus; but when 
Abbot was there, he frequently gave a new tone 
and coloring to the whole series of conversation 
and amusements. So much can be accomplished 
by one master-mind, when its powers are rightly 
wielded. Would there were more in society, in 
this respect, at least, like Abbot Elkins. 

Abbot was absent three months, and during 
that period, Harrie had much time for reflection. 
She was forced to acknowledge too—for she 
could deceive herself no longer—that she loved 
Abbot Elkins with her whole heart—while her 
hand was given to another. It w as a humiliating, 
a terrible acknowledgement, even to herself. She 
felt that she had outraged truth and honor, 
wronged h**r lawful husband, and debased her¬ 
self. Naturally conscientious in the extreme, 
she now suffered intensely. But turn which way 
soever she would, there was the fearful and 
guilty conviction—for guilty she deemed herself 
in the sight of heaven. Oh! how she stood and 
prayed that she might root out this love from 
her heart—that she might meet him calmly as a 
passing friend. But it was of no avail. He came; 
and she had no power to check the rapid beating 
of her heart, or the trembling of her fingers as 
they lay in his. Poor Harrie! thy misery is but 
just commenced. 

And Abbot Elkins knew and felt their situation: 
yet he loved, and could not tear himself away. 
Day by day he lingered at her side, guiding her 
pencil or diverting her thoughts, till it seemed 
they could scarce live apart. Immersed in busi¬ 
ness, as was Mr. Cummings, he saw not how 
matters stood. Lively and cheerful, Abbot ever 
seemed in his presence. He felt that his wife 
enjoyed his society, and ever warmly welcomed 
him to his domestic hearth. Warm-hearted and 
single-minded man! he would have done anything, 
received any visitor, to give his wife pleasure; 
for, with all the heart he had to spare from spindle 
and loom, did he love her. And Harrie knew 
this; thereby increasing her own self-condemna¬ 
tion. 

“Oh! Harrie, doom me not to misery,” said 
the soft and earnest voice of Abbot !Kins, as he 
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stood, pale and almost breathless from emotion, 
before her he loved—“I cannot, will not live 
without thee!” and he grasped her hand almost 
convulsively. 

Instantly she with brew it; and, summoning all 
her self-control, said calmly— 

“ Abbot, this is not right—it is uqjust and un¬ 
manly. Am I not the wife of another? Oh! 
break not again my resolution. I have said that 
this is the last time I will ever see you alone. 
Help me to persevere in my resolve.” 

“What, Harrie! never see me more—never 
more let me tell you how dear you have become ? 
I tell you it shall not be! You shall be mine— 
you are mine, in the sight of heaven, now!” 

“Hush, hush, Abbot. This is folly—crime. 
You know that I already suffer with you; for but 
too well do you know my ill-concealed love. But 
I will not be a mark for the finger of scorn. I 
shudder when I think of it! And my husband— 
how he loves me. Kind and generous man! Has 
he not surrounded me with everything necessary 
for my happiness ? Has he not loved me more 
than any other one on earth? And is this, then, 
my return ? Oh! Abbot, Abbot—do not urge me 
to commit further wrong. Let me go to him, 
rather, and acknowledge the error of the past. 
Let me crave his forgiveness—let me still return 
his love!” 

“ And see him spurn me from his door—tram¬ 
ple me under his feet, and hate me forever! No, 
Harrie, if you love me you will not doom me to 
this!” and he looked imploringly, in her face. 

“ Abbot, hear me this once. I love you —how 
well, God only knows. Had we met earlier— 
met when I was free, I dare hardly think what 
might have been our happiness. But now I am a 
wife. Would you see me a scorned and despised 
outcast among men? No, no, yon will not,” 
added she, entreatingly. “Rather will you suffer 
with me— away from me, rather than see me this. 
Tell me, will you not ?” 

Abbot gazed on her pale and sufferiug cheek. 
That very suffering he had helped to cause. 
Should he deepen it? Should he, indeed, render 
her the thing so to be despised? Could he do 
it with one he loved? His better nature was 
aroused—passion was stilled, and again taking 
her hand, more gently than before, he added, 
“pardon me, Harrie, I will no longer cause you 
unnecessary suffering. Forget the past—let us 
he friend*." 

“But friends only in name,” replied she, sor- 
rowfnlly. “ We, who have become all the world 
to each other—^pardon me this once, if I speak 
the whole truth—cannot meet as do others. 
All our resolve* would crumble to the dust. No, 


we must part forever!” and she shuddered as 
she said it. 

Again her companion’s impetuosity returned. 
He would have spoken, bat she silenced him 
with a look. 

“Nay, Abbot, it must be so, at least, for the 
present. Perhaps when time shall have wrought 
a change—as though sweet hearts could change— t 
we may again meet as in former days. But not 
now, oh, not now!” 

Abbot turned away in sorrow. He fell her 
words were right; but it was hard to yield. Yet 
again his better nature triumphed; and, turning 
to her once more, he replied, “I will do as you 
bid me, Harrie—I will leave you. In other 
lands and other scenes I will seek forgiveness 
and forgetfulness. But oh,” and his voice trem¬ 
bled as he spoke it, “should you ever need 
assistance, should you ever again crave affec¬ 
tion, remember Abbot Elkins will serve you ever 
with his life. And now, Harrie, farewell!” 
Once more he pressed her hand convulsively, 
and was gone. 

And now Harrie was alone. No longer she 
needed the partial veil she had assumed, and 
she gave full vent to the emotion of her crushed 
and bleeding heart. Oh, God! what agony was 
hers! What a life of misery was before her! She 
had bid farewell to the being dearest to her on 
earth—henceforth she must live alone. Alone! 
Oh, the fearful import of that one word when it 
forces itself upon the heart! Better death—aye, 
a thousand times better, than life to the loving 
heart alone ! 

Yet, Harrie had chosen the right; and when 
the violence of her first emotions had passed 
away, she felt a sort of conscientious pride in 
having been enabled thus to choose. The world 
knew not of her wrong doing; for so delicate and 
thoughtful had Abbot’s attentions ever been, that 
none heeded them. Her husband even was not 
aware of the strength which their affection had 
acquired. He knew they enjoyed each other’s 
society—he saw Harrie was happy in his pre¬ 
sence, and he was satisfied. Should she tell him 
her wrong, now that it was passed? Should she 
incur the risk of his displeasure? He might 
never know—it might never be known save to 
themselves. But Harrie’s nature was noble— 
candid and sincere, even to a fault. She would 
go to him and tell him all. She would lay her 
head on his loving and faithful breast, and, in 
all humility and confidence, beg his pardon. 

Does my reader think Harrie’s resolution was 
needless, useless? that she might as well have 
been silent? I tell them nay. There are natures 
that cannot brook concealment of any kind. If 
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they have wronged, even though it be but in • 
thought, they cannot rest till acknowledgment* 
has been made and forgiveness obtained. That [ 
sweet natures are not among the happiest, is \ 
but too true. Yet they are noble, and we can j 
but admire them. Sincerity is a jewel to the j 
highly prized, come under what form soever it j 
will. If one has such a heart confided to his j 
keeping, let him see to it that he guards it well. j 
A word, a breath even, may chill it Let him \ 
see that it cometh not. And did Mr. Cummings > 
cast his wife aside ? Did he bid her go and j 
return no more? We shall see. [ 

“And now can you, will you forgive me?” j 
sobbed the sweet, low voice of Harrie Cummings, j 
as she threw herself upon her husband’s bosom. 

One moment she was pressed there, convul- | 
sively. The strong man was deeply, painfully \ 
moved. Could he forgive hit wife that she loved j 
another better than himself? At this thought j 
he pushed her, quickly, from him. But, as he j 
did so, she looked up with such an expression of > 
sorrow—of heartfelt agony on her pale counte- > 
nance, that he drew her to him once more, and! 
relaying her hand upon his bosom, said, “ Harrie, 
my wife, I forgive you. It is I who have been 
partly in the wrong. I see it—I feel it. Hence¬ 
forth it shall be the study of my life to correct it” \ 
“Oh, no, it was I, only I,” murmured Faerie, j 
as she threw her arms caressingly about him. j 
“You have ever been good, ever kind and loving, j 
Alas! that I should so illy have repaid you!” 

“I have been kind,” continued the husband, j 
musingly, “but have I been sufficiently thought- j 
ful of her feelings, her extreme sensitiveness? ■ 
Have I fully returned the love she had to give? t 
No, I have not—I feel that I have not. Harrie, \ 
my wife, we have both been wrong. In the first> 
place, I ought not to have taken such an angel > 
to my home. I was too worldly, too earthly- > 
minded to appreciate her. While I have been > 
giving my affections to my business, my wife has \ 
been pining at home. And this is a fault with \ 
our sex. We take you fVom your homes, it may j 
be, where you have lived in a very atmosphere ■ 
of love, and place you, often it is so, among! 
entire strangers. What if we do surround yous 
with luxuries—what if every expressed wish is l 
gratified ? May not the heart hunger and thirst > 
still? Ay, does it not but too often do this? ^ 
Men love, but not as women. With us ’tie a j 
passion—a link in the great chain of existence. [ 
With you ’t is existence itself. Is it not thus, \ 
my wife? Have you not felt it but too keenly?” j 
Harrie shuddered. She could not answer him; j 
for her own heart told her there was one gentle- j 
man who loved, even as did she. But that she I 


must shut out from her heart. She must not 
even think of it 

Mr. Cummings was, as Harrie had said, before 
marrying him, good, truthful, and honest He 
saw how his young and loving wife had been left 
to herself. He wondered not that she had loved 
when love was offered her; and though he felt 
her estrangement from him—keenly felt it, he 
could not condemn. Noble man that he was! 
Were more like unto him, less wives would linger 
long astray. But men are too severe; aye, and 
women too, are thus. How little mercy is shown 
an erring sister! How we proudly and confi¬ 
dently “ pass by on the other side!” Heaven 
grant their blood may not be required of us. 

Mr. Cummings made every reparation in his 
power for the errors of the past. More of hifl 
time, more of his affection, if so it oould be, 
were given unto his wife. He made her his 
companion, his confidant. To her, ever, the 
intricacies of business became a pleasure; and 
her keen perceptions oftentimes saw where his 
own lagged. He too, took more interest in her 
favorite pursuits and pleasures. Gradually they 
came to be more like each other. Their happi¬ 
ness increased, and Harrie forgot, partially, that 
she had ever gone astray. I say partially; for 
it was too deeply woven with her nature to be 
ever entirely obliterated. 

“ And are you sure, Harrie,” asked her sister, 
“ that you can meet him unmoved ? If not, let 
me entreat you to shun him. Break not again 
your own and your husband’s happiness. Already 
has he suffered enough. Now let him see that 
his wife is strong.” 

“He shall!” answered Harrie, in a low, but 
firm voice. Whatever feelings might have risen 
in her heart when first she learned the return of 
Abbot Elkins, no one knew. Now she was calm. 
She would meet him thus—would show to her 
husband that his love and kindness were not 
unappreciated—not abused. 

And they met—those two who had not “loved 
wisely but too well.” It was at a party given by 
a mutual friend. Abbot, of course, seeing he 
had just returned from a three year’s residence 
abroad, was the lion of the evening. Harrie and 
he were frequently side by side; but though she 
listened with evident pleasure to his pictures of 
other lands, her heart was strong. Once, and 
once only, was there a moment of danger. She 
had been led to the piano and asked for a song. 
It was one written by herself and set to music 
by Abbot during their days of mutual affection. 
The one who requested the song, knew nothing 
of its history, it being merely a favorite piece 
of his. For a moment she hesitated. It was 
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bat for a moment; and then, though at first; 
her voice trembled a little, a very little, it soon 
became clear and firm. Once she caught Abbot’s ; 
eye fixed on her, as though to read her inmost 5 
thoughts, and the color rose to her cheek. It \ 
passed, and she finished to the satisfaction of' 
all. As she was led to a seat, Abbot moved to j 
one beside her. j 

“ And may I ask if Mrs. Cummings to tains, < 
unchanged, those sentiments still ?” he said, with < 
some emotion. 

“ Yes, but purified, exalted,” was her ready \ 
answer, as she turned to him her calm and < 
spiritual eyes. 44 Those were the longings and j 
aspirations of youth. They are now replaced l 
by the calmer but more reasonable realities of S 
riper years. May I ask if Mr. Elkins has not j 
also grown wiser with the passing of time.” j 

44 Wiser, perhaps; but not so happy,” answered j 
he, with a sigh. 44 I would give worlds to recall < 
the bliss, theecstacy of former hours. Oh, Harrie, j 
—Mrs. Cummings, I mean,—have you forgotten j 
the past—the happy past?” j 

44 Not forgotten,” answered she, as calmly as j 
before. 44 But it is remembered only in sorrow 
and humiliation. Mr. Elkins himself would not j 
wish it otherwiseand she turned to him a look j 
fhH of confidence. ' 
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It was enough. He saw her firmness, her 
strength, and he respected her for it. Directly 
the conversation turned upon other subjects, and 
Harriets hour of trial was over. 

44 And I have met him, my sister, and was not 
moved. Thank heaven! I now feel safe—feel 
strong.” 

“ And may you ever thus feel, my most loved 
Harrie,” said Maria, as she drew her to her side, 
and imprinted a kiss npon her clear and open 
brow. “And may I ask if you are not happier 
—for happier than while yielding to wrong?” 

“ Happier sister! you know I am! Oh, I have 
such a treasure in my husband! He loves me 
so devotedly! How can I be otherwise than 
happy?” and her whole face lighted np with 
enthusiasm. 

44 Ah, ha! a tete-a-tete I have interrupted, I 
see,” said Mr. Cummings, entering at that mo¬ 
ment 41 But so I do not mar my wife’s happi¬ 
ness,” added he, playfully caressing her, 44 1 care 
not But come, here are some drawings from 
which I wish you to select You see,” continued 
he, turning to Maria, “I am just learning to 
play the lover, by trying to assimilate my tastes 
to Harrie’s. *T is wonderful how she has changed 
me, the fairy!” 
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THE FUTURE. 

BT MARIE ROSEAU. 


Toe bright and glorious future, to it I turn my eyes, 

Forgetful of the dreary past, or present clouded skies. 

I see its radiant sunshine—its bright unfading flowers; 

Its sparkling streams, its verdant hills, and cool and 
fragrant bowers. 

Its softly breathing zephyr e'en now around me floats, 

And, though amid discordant sounds, I hear its bird¬ 
like notes. 

The glad and happy future, on it I fix my eyes, 

When gloomy mem’ ries of the past in countless 
numbers rise; 

And when o’er all the present are night-like clouds 
of grief, 

I tern to it in gladness, still sure to find relief 

With clear, prophetic vision, I realise its hoars 

Of purer hopes, and higher aims, and strong, unfet¬ 
tered powers. 

I bless me with its blissful hopes, its love, and joy, 
and troth, 

That seem so well to realize the visions of my youth. 

Perhaps these brilliant hopes are wrong—experience 
eold and stern, 


Perchance would teaoh a sadder love which I had 
better learn. 

And yet such blissful gloamings will glad the present 
day. 

And sunlight from the future, shed brilliance o’er my 
way. 

If I could pierce the veil of mist, the prospect to 
explore, 

Perhaps the future has for me a dreary lot in store. 

It may be I will find at last, that all these fairy scenes 

Were bright illusions, pictured on the cloud which 
intervenes, 

Dissolving on a near approach, as melts that cloud 
in air, 

To leave the dark and settled gloom that shadows 
forth despair. 

But yet whate’er my earthly lot, grant that to me be 
given, 

The truer and the holier hopes of perfect bliss in 
Heaven; 

That in the drearest, saddest days, the future still 
may be 

A glorious thought, a happy hope, a vision bright to 
me. 
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BT CLAEA MOBBTON. 


Amid the romantic hills of Hampden oounty, 
the beautiful War-ri-no-coe wends its way, now 
calm and placid as the gleaming surface of a 
polished mirror, and anon, fretting and foaming j 
against the stones and rocks that impede it in ; 
its progress. At intervals, of but a few miles, ; 
small villages of white houses, with green lat¬ 
tices, nestle lovingly between the crag-crowned 
hills, and the river murmurs along through their 
midst, spanned here and there by rustic bridges, j 
which greatly add to the picturesque beauty of 
the scenery. 

In the whole length of the Warrinocoe, from its j 
rise in the mountains, to where it loses itself in ; 
the broad Connecticut, there is not a wilder spot; 
than the little village where a portion of my : 
sketch is laid. Here, the river winds along the : 
base of a mountain, then passes through a ravine j: 
with scarcely room for a road—then the valley j: 
widens gradually for a quarter of a mile—and l 
then, as gradually, the hills approach nearer and j 
nearer, forming, at length, a narrow gorge, 5 
through which the Warrinocoe escapes after J 
dividing the little valley as equally, as if the : 
hand of man, with compass and rule, had marked 
out its course. 

Two rustic bridges span the stream between 
the gorge and the wilder ravine. At the upper 
bridge the water glides calmly and gracefully in 
its crystal clearness to the rough logs of the 
mill-dam, and there, in one unbroken sheet of 
silver, it falls over, unmindful of the noiBe and 
tumult it is hastening to meet. 

Directly facing the southern end of the lower 
bridge, the white spire of the village church 
arises, and on the smooth, green lawn in front, i 
the children roll their hoops, and fly their kites, > 
for it is the only level place beside the river road j 
throughout the village. The dwellings are scat- j 
tered up and down, between the two bridges, on j 
either side, and not one of them but has their; 
compliment of shaded trees, wreathing vines, and £ 
flowering shrubs. > 

The road from the upper bridge crosses the \ 
lawn, just in front of the church, while the one j 
which sweeps down the hills from a northerly ? 
direction, over the lower bridge, curves round a \ 
latticed cottage, and the little school-house, and j 
loses itself in the other road, just where the < 


trees grow the thickest, and the river looks the 
loveliest before entering the gorge. 

For twelve delightful miles this road winds 
on, keeping beside the river in one almost un¬ 
broken mass of shade. The luxurious wild 
vines arch across from tree to tree, whose 
thickly Woven branches present an impervious 
canopy to the scorching rays of the mid-day sun, 
and the air is never free in summer-time from 
the rich perfume of the wild blossoms, which 
Bpring from the tangled thickets on almost every 
side. 

Here and there, embosomed amidst the forest 
trees, scattered farm-houses and insulated dwel¬ 
lings appear at intervals, during the first five 
miles, and then, for more than a mile, the road 
winds deeper and darker, until suddenly emerg¬ 
ing from the forest, it sweeps with a broad curve, 
around the base of a hill, thickly covered with 
masses of waving foliage, containing every shade 
of green, from the delicate leaf of the silver 
maple, to the dark hue of the tasselled pine and 
towering oedar. Not a tree, or shrub, here 
separates the highway from the stream, but the 
road winds along, skirting its very brink; and 
the image of the passer-by, be he in carriage or 
on foot, is reflected as in a mirror, in the pure 
depths of the here placid river, which spreads 
itself out in such a broad, unbroken Bheet, that 
it looks more like a miniature lake, than the 
wild-foaming mountain torrent that it is. 

Too beautiful a spot, is this, for the haunts of 
sin, and yet, for years, was this portion of the 
country infested by a gang of counterfeiters, 
who, by their ingenuity, eluded, for a long time, 
all pursuit, and even, when imprisoned, found 
some means of escape. 

One of their principal places of rendervous, 
was a small, low-browed cottage, which stood at 
the very foot of the hill, which here slopes down 
nearly to the river, and just where the road 
enters the forest again. It was shaded in front 
by the trees which spread over from the opposite 
Bide, while at either end window you could see 
up and down the road, unobstructed by shrub¬ 
bery of any description. The back of the cot¬ 
tage was one story higher than the front, or 
rather one story lower, and a beaten path led 
from the one back door, through the thicket 
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to the masses of rooks just below the bouse, ; embers of the smouldering fire, and crossing her 
where the river rushes headlong from crag to \ hands over her knees, bent her head oyer them, 
crag, streaming through deep and dark fissures, \ Her father laid his hand, which was much too 
and leaving the topmost rocks bare, and easily < soft and white for a common laborer’s, on his 
passed, excepting in the season of freshets. The ! daughter’s head, and smoothing the glossy black 
bank on the opposite side is steeper, and a por- < hair, which the wind had dishevelled, he said— 
tion of the river diverted from its original < “ Never fear for Bob, Molly ; he is too quick 

channel, here pours over the rocks into an abyss j witted to suffer himself to be caught, I tell you, 
full fifty feet below. j and though he hadn’t ought to disappoint you, 

Over this frightful chasm, a rude bridge had j he ’ll set it all right when he comes, I guess; so 
been constructed from rock to rock, of a few j cheer up, and get me a mug of cider—there’s a 
planks nailed together, with a hand-railing of j good girl.” 

the untrimmed boughs of forest trees; but it j She arose, and taking down an iron candle- 
looked so frail and trembling that few ventured stick from the mantel, thrust the wick against 
to pass. A heavy stone at either end steadied I the burning coal, and with the tallow still drip- 
the crossing, and served, in time of high wind, to j ping on the stone hearth, she lighted it, and set 
keep it from blowing away. Here, there was no < it down on the table, which bore the remains of 
danger from freshets, for the water would spread j their evening’s repast. Then taking a mug from 
far over the meadows, before it could reach the j the cupboard, she left the room with the light, 
top of the lower crag, which, at such times, ! In a few minutes she returned with the mug to 
always stood a lone and solitary sentinel of the \ her father, and after heaping the wood on the 
the rage and fury of the rushing waters, which \ fire, she moved her seat to one beside the win- 
foamed and dashed against it on every side. j dow, which looked up the road. 

At the front door of this little oottage, one cold, j The wood crackled and blazed npon the hearth, 
windy evening in October, there stood a young j illuminating every corner of the small apartment, 
girl looking wistfully up the road—although the \ Over the mantel a varnished wood-cut of Jack- 
Hght of the moon, which struggled through olouds, ' son, in a rough frame, was suspended, while a 
was so misty and feeble, that she could not have j large map of Massachusetts, and one of the 
discerned a figure until it was within a few yards \ United States, adorned the wall on either side, 
of the place where she stood. For more than an $ A maple framed glasB hung between the two front 
hour she remained leaning against the wood- \ windows, and on the small table beneath, lay a 
colored frame of the door; now stamping her feet j pile of soiled engravings and a quantity of worn 
with impatience, and again giving vent to her books. 

disappointment in muttered words, and h alf - ! “ There, father, I heard the tramping of a 

stiffed exclamations. horse’s feet,” said the girl, springing wildly from 

“ Molly, come here,” cried a deep, hoarse voice her seat and rushing to the door. This time she 
from within, and the young girl answered the was not disappointed, for within a stone’s throw 
summons, slamming \he door after her with so j. the horse stood—his rider leisurely dismounting, 
much violence that the whole house shook. The ; “Ah! Robert, how worried I have been about 
room she entered was low, with dingy ceilings, : you,” said she. “ It is after nine, and you wrote 
and an anmatted floor. In an old arm-chair that if nothing happened, you would be here 
beside the fire-place, with the light of the flick- before sunset.” 

ering flame reflected full upon his face, there sat “Better late than never, Mary,” replied the 
an old man, his narrow forehead shaded with the young man, as he passed an arm around her 
long grey hair, which covered his head profusely. waist, and, bending over, kissed the lips that had 
His keen black eyes rested full upon the face of; been raised to chide. 

the girl as ahe approached, and in a quick petu- She slipped from his embrace, and gliding into 
lent tone asked him what he wanted. the room, soon wrought a wondrous change in 

“ I want you to sit down here, aud keep me the appearance of the tea-table, 
oompany,” he replied; “ what’s the use stondin’ Meanwhile the two bent over the fire and 
outside in the cold, lookin’ for Bob, when like as whispered long and earnestly together, and the 
not, he won’t be here till midnight ?” younger counted out upon a stand between them, 

“ But father, he wrote that he would be here several piles of bright, shining, silver dollars, 
before sunset, and I am afraid that something and a heap of fresh new bank notes. These 
bss happened him,” said the young girl, her wild j they huddled together in a coarse brown bag, 
tot beautiful features expressing all the anxiety and loosening a stone in the far corner of the 
Hich ahe felt She drew a low seat up to the 1 hearth, they deposited the treasure there, and 
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the youngest took his seat at the supper-table. ; quarter—the Squire must be over anxious to 
He ate heartily of the cream toast and fresh j turn states-evidence against his son-in-law, I 
cakes, and then turning to the fire, renewed his < reckon,” and Robert nodded his head, and winked 
conversation in thd same low tone with the old f knowingly. 

man, while Mary hastened to clear the table, ] “ You don’t say! thunder and lightnin’! Well, 

and after washing the dishes, arranged them on \ this beats all I ever hearn—be you, now really, 
the dresser. j Mister Bob ?” ejaculated the surprised looking 

“ Come, father, you and Robert can finish your < Dan. 
conversation to-morrow, when I have to be busy j “ I ain’t anything else I” was the only answer 
—now that 1 am through, let me have a little ; Robert had time to give, for Stephen Billings, 
talk with him, for I have a great deal to say to- * followed by Mary, came into the room, 
night.” | “What now, Dan?” said the old man, as he 

“Very well, Moll, give me another light, for ; bent his small, sparkling eyes upon him. 

I’m tired and sleepy; and I’m thinking,” he j “Why a oouple of ‘what do ye call ’ems,* got 
said, turning to the younger man, “that you’d « on the track of this bird here,” said Dan, point- 
better tell her all about it,” so saying, he left the • mg to Robert, “ and they come along into the 
room. j bar-room of the Gineral Jackson just after sun- 

“Mary,” said Robert, “ I have got into a most j get;—Mister Bob’s white hoss hadn’t more nor 
confounded scrape, and you will have to help me ; cleared itself in the bushes, when I seed ’em 
out of it, or I shall swing, for what 1 know.” j come pattering over the upper bridge. They 
“Oh, Robert! what have you done now?” :went into the bar-room, and I followed ’em. 
gasped the affrighted girl, and she bent her dark ? Squire Merton was sittin* thar, and they give 
eyes searchingly upon him—“ tell me, there is • 8 uch an exact description of Mr. Bob, I know’d 
no blood upon your hands—tell me quick, or I * in a minnit how’t would go, and sure enuf the 
shall die.” ; Squire jumped to his feet, and toll’d them he 

“ Behave yourself, Mary,” answered Robert, • know’d all about him, and that he lived at rimes 


“ and don’t look so like a maniac. I’m no mur¬ 
derer, I can assure you, and I hate this life as 
badly as you do; though if one can’t make a 
living in one way, they must in another; but 
come, I havn’t told you what a narrow escape I 
met with in Albany.” 

At this moment a loud tap upon the window 
pane, repeated before either of them had time to 
reach the spot, alarmed them. It was a signal 
of danger, and Robert hastily threw up the win¬ 
dow. 

“ What now ?” he cried. 

“ Let me in quick,” was the answer—“ I have 
a message from the village.” 

Mary hastened to the door and unbarred it, 
and a tall, gaunt-looking man, with his clothes 
hanging about his sinewy frame, as if they had 
been thrown around him, bent his head to pass 
under the doorway, and entered the room. 

“ Where is Steve?” he said, casting his eyes 
around. 

“Father has gone to bed,” answered Mary; 
“ is anything the matter?” 

“I should rather guess so—you’d better go 
wake him, and tell him Dan Medows ain’t a fel¬ 
low to be scared in a hurry.” Mary passed out. 

“ They are after both of you,” said the man, 
“ and there’s the all-flredest excitement I ever 
seed about it. The Squire’s set aginst you, 
because you passed off a bill to him.” 

“ Never you mind—I’m safe yet, Dan, in that 


with one Steve Billings—a man whom he reck¬ 
oned wasn’t much better; and then he went on 
to describe you, the men larfin’ to split, for they 
said you must have been the very one that slipt 
away from them once, when your hands had 
been already cuffed, and the next week the 
sheriff got the hand-cuffs done up, and sent to 
him in a bundle. The Squire ’gin a good descrip¬ 
tion.” 

“ The Squire be-,” muttered Billings, be¬ 

tween his closed teeth. 

“ Well its time you was slirrin’ anyhow,” said 
Dan, “for they agreed to get men and surround 
the house by daylight. ” 

“ The d—1 they did,” exclaimed Robert Peets, 
springing to his feet, “ that’s sooner than I reck¬ 
oned. We must out with those dies in the cellar 
—come, Dan, you help me stow them away in the 
rocks, and Billings you’d better burn up those 
cursed notes, for we shall have a hard enough 
time without those to bear testimony against us.” 

The next hour was one of bustle and oonfu- 
sion; but when that had passed the house was 
quiet. Dan Medows had walked down the road 
to the next bridge, with the intention of crossing 
to the opposite side, and returning home in that 
way to avoid meeting the expected party from 
the village; and Billings, after mounting Peets’ 
horse, bent down to his pretty daughter and 
whispered— 

“ Keep of good heart* Molly, love, and don’t be 
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worried if I ain *t back for a week or more, and 
don’t keep Bob too long, for I shouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised if they should be here before long, and 
conceal themselves in the bushes.” So saying, 
he rode away, and Mary, with a long-drawn sigh, 
shut and barred the door, and returned to Robert, 
who was bending gloomily over the fire. 

“Mary, do you love me?” said he, raising his 
strikingly handsome face to hers, as she stood 
beside him. 

“ Heart and soul, Robert—I am yours forever. 
But why do you ask me?” she said, slipping 
one hand into his, and resting the other about 
his neck. He drew her gently to his lap, and 
kissed her tenderly, but there was something so 
peculiar in the tones of her voice, that he seemed 
to hesitate in answering her question. 

“I have loved you from a child,” she con¬ 
tinued, “not only loved, but idolized you; and 
when I see your strong mind and noble intellect 
stooping to coin such things as these,” and she 
spurned with her foot the bag which lay upon the 
floor beside them, “then I feel that, could my 
life expiate the sin which you have committed 
in violating the laws of the land, how willingly 
would I offer it; but, Robert, I have learned of 
how little avail are my wishes, either with you 
or with father, and I despise myself at times for 
loving you both as I do. Can you wonder that it 
is so?” He made no answer, Mary continued— 

“ Oh! if you would but promise me now, to 
earn your living righteously and honestly, I 
would go with you to the end of the earth. I 
would labor for you from hour to hour, and from 
day to day, without murmuring. I would toil 
ceaselessly for the glittering gold, and never 
breathe one word of complaint, however wearied. 
(Mi! try me, dear Robert, and we shall both be 
happier than we have been for many a long day.” 
He looked up into her face with an earnest— 
almost a pitying gaze—he traced no signs of pas¬ 
sionate love—no drooping lid—no quivering lip— 
he read naught, save the deep devotion which a 
sister might feel, and trusting to that one glance, 
he said— 

“Mary, it cannot be; but now, while your 
heart is warm with a sister’s love, I want you to 
listen to me.” 

For the first time that evening, Mary’s lashes 
drooped beneath his gaze, and a peach-like blush 
spread over her clear, brunette complexioh. He 
marked it, and paused. 

“Mary,” he questioned, “you love me as if 
I were your brother, do you not?” 

She hesitated—a bright light flashed from the 
clear depths of her hazel eyes, and in a voice 
thrillingly low she answered— 


j “No, Robert; I thank God every day that you 
\ are not my brother, for then we could never be 

I * to each other as we shall now, one day, most as¬ 
suredly be, if our lives are scared.” 

Oh! how beautiful—how transcendently beau* 
tiful did Mary look, as she uttered these words. 

: How pure the smile of confidence that wreathed 
her lips as she murmured— 

“No, dear Robert: thank God that you are 
< not my brother, for then I could never be the 
: wife which you so long ago promised me that I 
; should be.” She rested her head upon his 
shoulder, and looked up into his face. What 
: read she there that made her Bpring so suddenly 
: from her seat, and bow herself before him, gazing 
earnestly into his eyes ? How wildly she looked 
| as he bent over her, with his pallid face and his 
trembling voice, whispering, “my poor Mary, 
this can never be.” 

“And why—tell me why, Robert? No suffer¬ 
ing—no poverty—no crime can ever separate me 
from you—no prison-walls so strong but I can 
find my way through—no dungeon.jp dark or 
deep but 1 could share it with you—then tell me 
why it can never be?” 

“Because, my darling, since I have become 
older, I have only thought of you as a Bister— 
because I have, this night, come to tell you that 
we must separate: for, Mary, I married since 

we parted. I had not suspected-” but Robert 

paused, for fearfully pale was the face before 
him—the crimson fled from the full, red lip, and 
the dark, hazel eyes grew fixed and glassy. 

He lifted her in his arms, and bore her ten¬ 
derly to the broad settee—he sprinkled her brow 
with water—he called upon her by every endear¬ 
ing name he could imagine—but wan and lifeless 
she lay before him—not a breath heaving the 
folds of her dress, not one faint quivering of the 
drooping lash with its graceful fringe. 

“Oh! good God! my Mary is dead,” cried 
Robert, as he found every effort unavailing to 
bring the color to her pallid cheeks. The hours 
passed on—in despair he threw open the window, 
and fastened back the lattice. Morning was 
already breaking, but the clouds hung in such 
heavy masses over the little glen, that Robert 
thought it was only the faint moonlight, and he 
knelt beside Mary chafing her cold hands and 
calling on her piteously to awake. 

Already a party of ten or twelve were stealing 
through the woodlands upon the right of the 
cottage. Dismounting from their horses, they 
fastened them to saplings, and with Squire 
Merton at their head, stole noiselessly around 
the base of the hill, and came in full view of the 
cottage. Still Robert unmindful, bent beside 
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Mary's rigid form, striving to find some pulsa- < bat beautiful lips. Drawing out a lancet, he 
tion, however faint, to give him hope. A well j commenced rolling up the sleeve of her dress, 
known voice aroused him, and looking up, he j “There ain’t no use in that,” whispered one to 
saw the face of the Squire, surrounded by seve- j another. 

ral others, peering through the window. i “No, no,” sighed the answerer, “she’ll never 

“ Your day’s over, young man,” said the j see daylight again, and it will about kill her 
Squire, in a taunting tone. “You can oome | father, for he sot stores by her.” 
with us.” 5 “And no wonder,” replied a third, “they say 

“I do not choose to,” replied Robert, as he j she could sign the bills better nor himself—she’s 
seized the bag, and quietly passed out of the j a proper smart looking girl too, and I always 
door leading to the cellar. j thought she mid Mister Bob would make a 

“Around to the back of the house,” screamed i match of it, they seemed so fond of each other.” 
Squire Merton, his face reddening with passion. < At this moment they all gave a half scream of 
The men swung their unwieldly forms down the < surprise, for upright upon the settee, Bat the 
crags, in no apparent hurry, with the exception j deathly-looking girl they had been lamenting as 
of the two officers, who were agile and sprightly j dead. Her wildly glittering eyes rested upon 
enough. They, followed by the burly Squire, j the forms shrinking from before her, and her 
made for the wood-path, but their agility did not \ pale lips moved, as if she could have inquired 
serve them, for when they reached the falls, they j the cause, but they gave no sound, 
saw Peets bowing to them on the other side, j “We thought there had been murder here,” 
He hod crossed the rude bridge, and pulling it < said one. advancing. Mary moaned, clenching 
after him, there was no means of following. J her hand tightly over her now painfully throb- 
The Sq^pe, vexed at having been so out- j bing heart, 
witted, veuted his ill-humor upon those around, j “Do you feel better, child?” questioned the 
declaring that he believed the half of them were ; physician, clasping her cold fingers between his 
in league with the counterfeiters. But they paid i own. 

no attention to his mutterings, and returning to j “I shall be soon, no doubt, if I am left alone,” 
the cottage, the police searched the house from j she replied,, in a husky voice. Some of the group 
garret to cellar, but no trace of counterfeiting < hastened to re-kindle the fire, and after express- 
was found. It was broad day-light when they j ing their kind wishes, they all left The physi- 
returned to the room where Robert had torn 'cian soon after took his departure, attributing 
himself away from Mary. • her faint to fright; and then Mary sank down 

They had passed her, supposing she had slept, ; upon the settee, and covering her face with both 
but now there was something so deathly in the '< hands, she rocked to and fro. When she removed 
repose of the young girl, with the light from the | her hands, the expression of her face was calm 
open window streaming full upon her up-turned j and rigid as death itself. All day long she sat, 
face, that one of the men stooped over, and put \ scarcely varying her position, and the fire upon 
his ear to her mouth. j the hearth ceased to blaze—it smoked and smoul- 

“The girl is dead,” he said, turning to his \ dered in its ruins, ’till one by one the brands fell 
companion, “there has been murder here.” A j back, blackened and crumbling; and one by one 
cold shiver ran through the frames of both. ' the embers died away, until not a spark of 
Leaning ont of the window, one of them called j warmth remained. Even so Mary felt all hope 
to the group, who were waiting orders to return ! die from her bosom, and even so she wished her 
to the village. j life could pass away. Twilight stole on, and 

“ Is there any physioian hereabouts*?” he j deepened into darkness, and still with locked 
asked. < hands and pallid lips, Mary rocked monotonously 

“ Yes, one not half a mile from here, on the \ upon her seat She heard the outside door open 
Glenwood road.” s and shut cautiously, the latch of the inner one 

“Take your horse, and gallop for him quick 5 was moved, then the door opened, and Robert 
then, for there has been foul work here.” ! approached and sat beside her. She knew it 

Nearly an hour had passed, when an old j was him, and yet she remained motionless, 
physician, saddle bags in hand, entered the j “Mary, how I run the risk of being taken, 
room, while those around the lifeless form fell j and imprisoned, and will you breathe no word of 
back to give him room. He pressed his ear to j kindness or of welcome to me ?” 

Mary’s breast, then taking froin his saddle bags, | She heard the appeal, and her lips moved as if 

a small vial, he poured a portion of its contents j she would fain have answered. 

into a spoon, and foroed it between the rigid \ “ Speak to me, Mary—for the love of God 
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speak to me, even if yon reproach me, I can 
bear all, anything except this horrid silence;” 
and as he spoke, he sought to pass his arm 
around her waist, as he had done the night 
before. Then, Mary rose to her feet, and her 
form towered before him in the darkness. 

“Never seek to touch me again, Robert, if you 
care for my respect,” she said. 

“ Can I not be a brother to you, Mary, and as 
a brother, love you as 1 have ever done?” 

“No,” she answered, in a firm voioe, “our 
paths are henceforth separate—you have chosen 
yours, leave me to mine.” 

She bent over the fire-place, and drawing the 
embers together, re-kindled the lifeless brands. 
Even so, with words of love, did Robert strive 
to re-animate the faded and withered hopes which 
had died in Mary’s heart, but still he received 
the changeless answer—“you have chosen your 
path—leave me to mine.” 

“This frigidity is not natural to you, Mary— 
this coldness is assumed,” replied Robert, and 
again he sought to draw her nearer. 

With what a queenly air did Mary rise, and 
turn herself toward him—how her dark eyes 
flashed, and her pallid lips crimsoned as she 
spoke. 

“ Robert, I assume nothing, and I am as 
nothing henceforth to you; all that you could 
say, if you were to talk for years, would never 
change me, although I neither blame nor re¬ 
proach you. Now, leave me, I would be alone.” 

This was said neither pettishly nor hurriedly, 
but her voice was hoarse with emotion, and her 
frame quivered with weakness. 

Robert had known her from a child to be 
wilful and obstinate, but he had never seen her 
so calm before; and, as she stood thus, reso¬ 
lute and dignified, a sentiment of respect stole 
in, and nestled side by side, with the brotherly 
affection, which he could truly say he bore her. 
He stooped and kissed her hand tenderly, almost 
reverently. 

“ I must leave you now, Mary—I had hoped 
you would be willing to carry a message for me 
to Lucy, for I know she is anxiously waiting to 
hear from me. If we go west, it is time that she 
knew it, but I cannot expect you to be willing to 
help os.” 

Ab he spoke, Mary’s eyes flashed with a 
strange light, and when he had finished, the 
rigid expression had departed, and every line, 
every feature, was moulded into tenderness. 
How many—how very many times had she plead 
with her hither and Robert, to give up their 
criminal life, and begin in the boundless west 
a new existence. 
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Now, the hope that this w&b his intention, 
re-animated her whole being, and with a sudden 
movement, she grasped Robert’s hand, saying, 

“Promise me, that you will go to the west, 
and I will leave no means untried to make you 
both happy—promise never again to lead such a 
dishonorable life, and I will always stay beside 
you to cheer and encourage with a sister’s love; 
for Robert, believe me, it was this one hope— 
the hope of influencing you to give up these 
ways, which made me dream of becoming your 
wife. I awoke from it so rudely and suddenly, 
that I thought I had lost all care for you—for 
life—for anything; but, if you will make me 
this promise, I shall be happy again.” 

“You shall be happy, then, my sister, for I 
have fully and firmly resolved to lead a better 
life. Now, what about Lucy—how can I con¬ 
trive to meet her?” 

“You forget, Robert, that you have not told 
me who Lucy is,” said Mary, making a strange 
effort to smile, which plainly showed that she 
was deceiving herself into a calmu^pwhich her 
heart could never feel. 

Robert noted the smile, and he appreciated 
the motive which caused the effort, although it 
had succeeded so poorly. He answered quickly, 
as one who sought to avoid the subject, rather 
than to dwell upon it. 

“Lucy Merton is my wife, Mary—we were 
married in Albany, while she was there on a 
visit. I got a letter from Miller the same day, 
saying Powers had been arrested for passing 
counterfeit notes at Glenwood, and lodged in 
the Springfield jail, and that I must come on and 
help get him out I lost the letter—the con¬ 
founded tavern-keeper found it—examined a 
note I had paid him that morning, and started 
for the police. Old Lynch’s son was in the bar¬ 
room when he read the letter—Lynch at the 
village, 1 mean, you know he was in with ns a 
a spell; well, he told me, and I was off quicker 
than you could say Jack Robinson. Lynch took 
the stage, and brought on the note to you, telling 
you to keep your father in the next evening, for 
that I had especial business with him, and should 
be with you before sunset, if nothing happened. 
When I reached the village, it was nearly sun¬ 
down of the second day, for my horse was wearied 
with the long journey. 1 stopped to see if I 
could get a glimpse of Ellis, and put him on his 
guard, but he had gone to the cave at Rock 
Hill. I’m afraid they won’t be able to get 
Powers ont, even if we escape.” 

“Oh, Robert, I wish we were all through 
with it” 

“So do I, with my whole heart, for Lucy’s 
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sake, evefa more than for my own. She is a 
sweet creature, Mary, and is completely devoted 
to me.” 

His eyes were moist with unbidden terrs, as 
he added in a low, deep tone, “God knows I 
love her too well to ever be willing to bring 
disgrace upon her. It was the memory of her 
innocence which made me cast that bag of false 
coins down in the foaming waters yonder, and 
Mary, they ore the last my hands shall ever 
touch.” 

At this moment there was a rustling amidst 
the shrubbery by the window, both turned their 
eyes in that direction, but the noise had ceased. 
Another instant, and the door was forced open, 
and Robert vainly strove to free himself from 
the strong arms which grasped him. 

Before Mary had time to think, she was alone. 
She heard the sound of the wheels which bore 
him from her, grating over the pebbly and 
frozen road, and in despair she knelt upon the 
oaken floor, and wept long and bitterly. 

StepheigWlings rode slowly away from the 
cottage keeping the road to the right, until he 
came to a narrow lane, which wound up the hill. 
This he followed for the length of three quarters 
of a mile, when he reached a small, dilapidated 
building, with a ruined out-shed adjoining. Here 
he dismounted, and after tying the horse under 
the shed, he knocked repeatedly at the door, 
before there was any sign of life within. At 
length through the patched panes came a feeble 
glimmering of light. 

“What’s wanting?” cried a voice from within. 

“ News from the village,” was his only answer, 
and the door was quickly unbarred. The man 
who opened the door was in the prime of life, 
with florid complexion and sandy hair. He 
carried a lantern in his hand, by the light of 
which he conducted Billings through a small 
deserted-looking room, and down a crazy old 
staircase into a cheerless apartment in the base¬ 
ment Here he opened a trap-door in the side 
of the wall, and they both entered a large room 
where some half dozen men were busily at work, 
amidst dies and rolls and other implements of 
counterfeiting. 

“What’s started you out this time of night?” 
inquired one, as he entered. 

Billings briefly explained the cause, and then 
they all gathered around the fire to concert some 
way for the escape of Powell. 

“You see, Peets can have nothing to do with 
it now—he ’ll have enough to keep him busy to 
take care of himself. It’s a pity they’ve got 
him implicated. Who wrote that letter, any¬ 
how?” said Billings. 


“I wrote it,” replied Miller, the man who had 
opened the door—“Peets is so complete at a dis¬ 
guise, and I had a plan for him.” 

“Well, I thought we were in pretty comfortable 
quarters here; but now we shall have to pull up 
stakes.” 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Lynch, who had 
come up from the village that morning—“not a 
bit of it! Just wait until Peets has been closeted 
alone with the Squire awhile—he ’ll bring him to 
terms, I warrant.” 

“Why, how so?” 

“Well, you see, Peets, when he was in Albany. 
After all, I don’t know as I had ought to tell, 
for it’s a sort of a secret” 

“It’s no time for secrets now,” said Billings 
—“tell what you know, so that we can make up 
our minds what to do, for now them police officers 
have got on our track, and I am afraid they will 
hunt us all out.” 

“ Well, when Peets was in Albany, the Squire’s 
daughter was there, too, and Peets, he over-per¬ 
suaded the girl to marry him, without waiting 
for her father’s consent. She thinks he’s a 
prince, I believe; and I shouldn’t blame her, if 
she did, for he threw his money away upon her, 
like one. The fact is, Peets is down-right dead 
in love with her, although he began the affair 
three months ago, in a frolic.” 

“Now we are in a scrape,” said Billings, in an 
angry tone—“ the Squire’s mortal proud, and he 
won’t leave a stone unturned, ’till he lodges us 
all in jail. It will be the easiest thing in the 
world for him to git ’em divorced.” 

“But, supposin’ she won’t consent—how then ?” 

“She won’t be long about it, when she finds 
out who her prince is, I reckon,” answered Bil¬ 
lings, moodily. 

The conversation then turned upon Powell. 
Miller’s plan was the most approved, and it was 
finally agreed that he should carry it out him¬ 
self. It was early morning when he left Rock 
Hill on Billings’ horse. 

In the afternoon of the next day, a stylish- 
looking carriage, drawn by two spirited steeds, 
drew up in front of the hotel in Glenwood. The 
driver dismounted, and assisted an elderly look¬ 
ing gentleman with grey hair, and somewhat 
gouty, from the vehicle. He hobbled into the 
bar-room, and after seating himself in an arm¬ 
chair,-and placing his tender limb upon a seat 
opposite, he called for a bottle of the best Port. 
The landlord, who was duly impressed with his 
guest’s importance, bustled about, arfd soon had 
everything arranged for his comfort. In less 
than an hour the frigidity of the stranger’s de¬ 
meanor had somewhat thawed; and the host, all 
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smiles and bows, was listening with eager atten¬ 
tion to his few remarks. At length, he spoke of 
the counterfeiters who had been so successful in < 
passing spurious notes in the neighborhood. 

“One of the chaps passed some off to me,” : 
he said, “but I was pretty sure he was one of 
'em from his looks, so I examined the money : 
dose, and sure enough I was right; the fellow’s 
in jail now.” 

“Ah, indeed! Why you were very discerning. 
When I was an attorney in York State, I used to 
often get taken in by the rascals. I have had 
more than one fee paid me in their good-for- ; 
nothing money. I should like to know how you 
told.” 

“Well, I’ll show you,” and the landlord drew : 
a wallet from his pocket, from which he took two 
or three bills which were tied together, and after 
spreading them out upon the table, he drew 
another bill from his pocket, and placed it along 
side. 

“Now can you tell which is which?” said he. 
The stranger adjusted his spectacles, and bent 
over the table with an earnest gaze. 

“Well, really, I can’t see any difference; sup- ; 
posing you point it out; but first bring me ! 
another bottle of Port, if you please—my long, < 
cold ride has made me thirsty.” \ 

The laudlord arose with alacrity, and going 
into an adjoining room, ordered a boy to bring 
up another bottle from the celler. j 

Returning to his 9oat, he commenced pointing j 
out the difference between the true bill and the 
false ones. j 

“You see,” said he, “the face of this female j 
figure is a little blurred; don’t it strike you as j 
being more so than this one ?” j 

“I can’t say it does—I don’t think either of | 
them blurred; a little worn, that’s all. They j 
look both alike to me.” j 

“ Well, here’s another difference; the word five 
stretches farther across—don’t you see it does?” j 
“Let me see,” said the stranger, taking it j 
from his hand, and turning to the window to j 
conceal the smile that was playing around his j 
mouth; “I can’t see a mite of difference; but j 
then, my eye-sight’s rather failing,” and he ] 
handed it back again. I 

“Well, I can’t see very plain; here, you take \ 
one of the counterfeits, and the real one, and I ’ll < 
tell you in a minnit, which is which.” \ 

The stranger placed the two together on the \ 
table, whi^e the landlord’s back was turned. He j 
looked around; eyed them attentively for a mo- < 
merit, and then said he was puzzled himself. j 
“Have you ever showed them to any of the \ 
bank officers?” inquired the stranger. * 


“No, I never thought it was necessary. I 
really supposed there was more difference.” 

“Well, it’s my advice to you, as a member of 
the bar, to take three over to the town where the 
bank is, for they can tell in a moment whether 
they are genuine or not, and all I have got to 
say, if they are counterfeits, they are the best I 
ever saw!” 

Soon afterward the stranger’s carriage was 
brought around—the driver helped him in, and 
they rode away, leaving the landlord looking very 
disconcertedly over his bank hills. 

“Eh! John, Powell’s as good as out,” said 
Miller, as they drove out of the village. “I did 
the business neatly. At my invitation, he helped 
me to drink the bottle of Port, and while he 
went to get another, I slipped the genuines into 
the places of the others, which I pocketed. Oh! 
Lord, I thought I should have roared, when he 
began to point out the difference to me.” 

The next day the worthy host of the Glenwood 
Hotel rode over to Springfield to transact some 
business, and while there, he sto|^l into the 
bank, and found, greatly to his surprise, that the 
notes were all good. The same day Powell was 
liberated, and as the landlord made a handsome 
apology, and even offered to return the bills, 
Powell generously concluded not to prosecute him. 
Fear of other witnesses might have had some¬ 
what to do in deterring him; but, at any rate, the 
landlord gave him full credit for his forbearance. 

The same evening that Robert was arrested by 
the Albany police, the little family of Squire 
Merton were gathered around the cheerful fire 
in his office. 

Lucy alone sat back from the rest in the re¬ 
cessed window. Her delicate face, generally 
lacking in expression, was now thoughtfully sad. 
Hurried into the important step which she had 
taken, without the advice or consent of any 
fricndA she now had sufficient leisure to think 
of her folly. With the romance of youth she had 
endowed her lover with a thousand virtues which 
he did not possess, and it was these imaginary 
virtues which had won her love. She doubted 
not his truth, and fully believed him when he 
told her that the reason he wished to be married 
secretly, was because his parents would oppose 
his marriage. 

What was her surprise then, when upon this 
evening, without any warning, he was borne 
manacled into her presence! She started in¬ 
stantly to her feet—the blood rushed in torrents 
to her face, then died away—leaving it white as 
the snowy curtains of the casement, against 
which she now leaned for support. 

His eyes hurriedly scanned the group about 
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the fire, and when he found she was not of the > no more for you than I do for the dust I trample 
number, relief was evident in his face. Quick on!” 

as thought Lucy re-seated herself, and drew the | “ Lucy! Lucy! you cannot—you do not mean 

thick folds of the curtains about her. < this!” 

Mrs. Merton and her children immediately left l “Every word that I have said I mean, and 
the room, as was their custom when any ones more—a thousand times more! But though I 
came upon business. As the door shut Lucy ! despise you with my whole heart, I offer you the 
heard a younger brother say— > means of escape. Promise me, never to breathe 

“They’ve caught one of the counterfeiters, I j of our marriage—never to claim me as your wife, 
guess.” i and I will help you to free yourself. Will you 

“A counterfeiter! my husband a counterfeiter! t promise?” 

No, it cannot be,” thought Lucy, as tremblingly \ “I cannot—indeed you are asking too much of 
she watched from her place of concealment the ! one who loves you with his whole soul. In calmer 
form in which she had enshrined so much that j moments you will think differently of this, for I 
was noble and good. ! am not all evil, and for the sake of the good 

She listened to the conversation, and was too > within me, you will forget my error.” 
surely convinced of the truth of the accusation, j “Never! never! I tell you. Will you not be¬ 
llow bitterly swept the torrent of mortified pride j lieve me?” 

and wounded love through her bosom! She saw, \ He had no time to answer, before Mr. Merton 
that by one injudicious act, she had prepared for j opened the door. 

herself a life-time of never-ending sorrow and { “One moment more, father, and I will tell you 
regret. But, with the proof of his criminality, all,” Lucy said. The door closed. Cautiously 
the love wtfjp her girlish fancy had yielded to j she raised the window opposite, 
him, vanished from her heart. She despised j “Quick—you have no time to lose—but re- 

him for the deception he had practised—she j member, I do this from no love to you.” 
almost hated him when she thought that he now \ “Listen to me one moment, Lucy.” 
possessed the power of calling her his. \ “No, not a moment, not a word,” she replied, 

“Father-—can I see him one moment alone?” “if you wish for freedom, it is before you—if 
she said, starting to her feet suddenly. j not, stay where you are.” 

“Why, my child! what are you thinking “I entreat of you, Lucy, to listen.” 
about?” he answered, as he looked at her in! “Speak another word, and I call my father!” 
amazement. ! was her determined answer. In the stony expres- 

“I will tell you all another time, father: but sion of the large eyes turned full upon him, 
grant me this if you love me.” j Robert read his fate. He had not dreamed of 

“Have you known him before, Lucy?” j meeting with such a strong, stern spirit, in the 

“ Yes, father, and under very different circum- delicate form that clung to him so trustingly the 
stances. It cannot hurt any one to grant my morning of their strange bridal. His moral sus- 
request—do, dear father!” j ceptibilities, blunted by the life he had led, pre- 

Mr. Merton looked at the officers—they smiled, vented him from reading what her feelings would 
and bowed their consent, and the three crossed be, when she should discover his real character, 
the hall into the opposite room. j He trusted to the strength of woman’s love, little 

“Robert, is this accusation true?” she said, j thinking how fragile a thing it is, when not based 
looking at him almost scornfully. i upon respect 

“ Too true, Lucy; but God knows, if I am \ He heard the hand upon the latch again, and 
once free again, I will lead a different life. With j without one farewell word—one relenting look 
your love to cheer and encourage me, I shall! from Lucy—he sprang through the window, and 
become a better man.” ! made his way as rapidly as he could with his 

“My love! Do you for a moment think that > fettered hands, through the shrubbery, to the 
I have wasted it on a criminal ?” ! hill-side. 

“Ah! Lucy, do not let me hear such words ! When Squire Merton opened the door, he gazed 
from your lips—remember, my darling, I am your j for an instant, without speaking, at the open 
husband,” and he approached her respectfully, < window, and then would have given an alarm, 
his face pale with emotion. j had not Lucy placed one hand over h^s mouth, 

“Come not a single step nearer,” said Lucy,! as she said— 
resolutely, “but listen to me while I say that, j “Father—do not say a word until I tell you 
with my own consent, you will never again ap- | all. That bold, bad man—that criminal—is- oh! 
proach me, even as near as you are now. I care * father, how shall I say it?” 
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Mr. Merton closed the door, and sat down by: 
kis heart-wrung daughter. 

“ Lucy, tell me what all this means, and do 
not look so strange and wild, my child. You 
surely cannot have loved that man, and have 
helped him to escape?’* 

“ Love him! no, father, I hate him ; but I helped 
him to escape because, oh ! father—because he is 
my husband. I, your heart-broken Lucy—your 
sinful, misguided daughter is that man’s wedded 
wife!” 

Mr. Merton horrified, started to his feet, but 
struck with compassion for the suffering faoe 
before him, and passionately fond of her, his 
only daughter, he forbore expressing the anger 
which he felt. 

4 ‘How can this be possible, my poor child? 
when—where—how could it have happened ?’* 

“ Ah ! father, pity me.” 

“ I do, my child—but why if you do not love 
him, did you help him to escape ?” 

“Because, father, I wanted him to promise 
never to claim me as his wife.” 

“ But, Lucy, did you not know that you could 
be divorced from him ?” 

“No, no, 1 had no time to think of that, but 
thank God if I can.” 

Mr. Merton, after explaining as much as he 
thought proper to the officers, found no difficulty 
in bribing them to silence, under the circum¬ 
stances, and they departed fully satisfied that 
they bad made as much money out of the affair, 
as if they had succeeded in imprisoning Peets. 

Poor Lucy Merton did not seek to shield her¬ 
self from blame. 8he told everything to her 
parents, but her proud spirit was crushed to the 
earth by the sudden blow. Her father’s forgive¬ 
ness, and her mother’s loving sympathy, had no 
power to heal its wounds, and but a few weeks 
elapsed before Robert heard of the death of the 
impulsive and trusting being whom he had de¬ 
ceived. 

Years have passed since these events, and now 
amidst Ontario’s lofty and beautiful forests, there 
is a little village of scattered cottages, belonging 
almost entirely to men who, at one period of their 
lives, made their living by violating the laws of 
their country. Influenced by the good example 
of Robert and Mary’s father, they have followed 
one by one, and have settled down into useful 
members of society. 

The unwearied Mary was the germ of all this 
good, and Robert was not many months in appre¬ 
ciating the qualities, which in their new way of 
living, found such a happy development. 

Gradually there stole into his heart a sincere 
love for the one, who, though educated under such 


perverting influences, bad proved herself worthy 
of a higher sphere. 

The memory of his errors—the errors whioh 
had lost to him the innocent love of the victim of 
his deception, chastened his wild and exuberant 
spirit, and many were the heart-felt sighs which 
he yielded to the past. Stfll dearer in his 
thoughtful sadness did Robert become to Mary; 
but when after a year from Lucy’s death, he told 
her, in honest and manly words, his love, and 
asked her to become his wife, she firmly, and 
without hesitation refused. 

In vain he plead—no entreaties moved her; 
and Robert felt more than ever the punishment of 
the sins of his youth. 

Another year passed slowly on. Powell had 
joined the settlers, and Mary’s beauty and good¬ 
ness had captivated his heart. He became a daily 
visitor at her father’s cottage, and Robert noticed 
with undisguised sorrow, how cordial was the 
greeting which MuTy always gave him. 

One spring morning Robert entg^L the little 
cottage just as Powell passed out. W 

“ I have come, Mary, to bid you good bye.” 
He spoke so sadly and earnestly, that Mary 
dropped her sewing and looked up with eager 
inquiry. 

“You surely will not leave us—your business, 
I mean, Robert.” 

.“That I have already disposed of, and I have 
nothing else to keep me, for now that I have lost 
yonr love, I care for nothing else.” 

Mary’s long fringed lids drooped over her eyeB 
—once with her pure heart, and innocence of the 
ways of the world, she would have flown to him 
and told him how truly—how fervently he was 
beloved; but the sad lesson she had learned, had 
taught her to conceal the love which she well 
knew she should never cease to feel. 

“I have watched Powell’s increasing happi¬ 
ness with bitterness of heart, Mary, and I must 
leave this place until I can feel willing to see you 
his—but I am afraid that will never be, and so, 
Mary, I must bid you good-bye forever.” Robert 
extended his hand. 

“Will you not give me one parting word,” he 
said. 

“Do not go, Robert—I do not love Powell— 
indeed you do not know me; you never will.” 

“ I know you well enough to love you devotedly, 
dearest Mary,” said Robert, as he drew near her. 

Her words had given him hope, and he looked 
earnestly in her face to see if he could read any 
traces of the love he knew she had once borne 
him. 

Their eyes met, and he did not look in vain. 

“ Oh, M&ry, dare I ask you to be mine again?” 
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He encircled her watat with his arm, and as in 
the days so long past, her head was pillowed 
upon his shoulder. 

Their marriage was soon celebrated; but 


Powell, who had been refused by Mary that 
Bame morning on which she accepted Robert, left 
the village without waiting to be present at the 
ceremony. 


THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


BT JEANIE ELDER. 


This earth seemed beautiful to her, 

So full of light, and love, and truth, 

And all those budding joys that twine 
Around the heart of truth. 

Her soul espanded in the love 
Of Nature, in her beauty rare, 

The flower, the shrub, the brake, the grove, 
To lmuvere passing fair. 

She l<^u to list to wild bird bright— 

That sprite of woodland witchery— 

As, pouring forth his evening song. 

He filled the air with harmony. 

And tender throbs of joy would thrill 
Her bosom, innocent and pure; 
Heart-offerings arose that made 
All language else seem poor. 

She lingered o'er each fragile flower, 

Whose leaves the gentle zephyr stirs, 
And felt that their bright fleeting life 
Was but a type of hers. 

The hue of rose and lily fair 

O’erspread her youthful, child-like face, 
While o'er the intellectual brow 
Was many a blue vein's trace. 

Her form seemed made to revel in 
The sunny, sheltered vales of life; 

Unfit to bear one ohilling blast 
Of falsehood or of strife. 

Oh! she was fair, and pure, and won 
The homage deep of many a heart; 

Even strangers, as they met her gaze, 

Felt new emotions start. 

Within their hearts a wild'ring thought 
That angels here had made their home. 
To lure all spirits Heavenward 
Like a sweet dream would come. 

There was strange beauty in her mein, 

A latent meaning in her eye, 

That seemed to say “ a home on earth. 

Is not for suoh as I!" 


And even so, the spoiler came, 

But oh! in such deceitful form, 

As the bright sunbeams o'er the earth 
Precedes the murky storm. 

The light grew brighter in her eye, 

The rose-dye deepened on her cheek: 

The coral on her cherub lips 
The rose-bud's place did take. 

And deeper grew the blue veins trace 
Upon her classic, marble brow, 

As if even Death, in mockery, did 
That mould'ring shrine endow. 

She felt that the pure springs of life 
Were failing 'fore the simoom breath. 

That fired each vein with fatal glow— 
Precursor sure of death. 

And oh! with taint of earthliness, 

Which to the purest heart will ding; 

Regrets at leaving all she loved, 

A shadow still would fling. 

Yes, tighter grew home-ties before 
The loosening of the silver cord, 

That moored the bark to earthly shores, 

By Heaven-bound breezes stirred. 

She lingered on a mother's name. 

She lingered on the holy kiss; 

She lingered on each word that made 
Her home a scene of bliss. 

She knew that now, these thoughts were vain, 
And wrestled with a holy strength, 

For undivided parting faith— 

This boom was given at length. 

A holy smile illumed her face, 

A holy joy lit up her eye; 

And feeble songs of praise made light 
The pathway to on high. 

The evening breeze stole calmly in, 

And her last breath was breath of flowers. 

Oh! the sweet peaoe she bore with her— 

May it at last be ours. 
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THE TIFF; 

OR, JEREMY SHORT GIVING IN HIS EXPERIENCE. 

“As thistles wear the softest down. 

To hide their prickles till they’re grown, 

And then declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near.”— Hudibras. 


“How are you, my dear fellow?—John, a chair 
for Mr. Graham—excuse my rising, you see I’m 
gouty—beefsteaks and bumpers have done it at 
last, and, though only eighty-seven, I’m really 
beginning to feel old.” 

“Sorry to hear it, Jeremy! But you look 
quite hearty yet. Ah! what have you there ?— 
‘Shirley,’ I vow—a good novel, isn’t it?” 

“Passable, my young friend, but inferior to 
‘Jane Eyre.’ Caroline Helstone, the principal 
heroine, is a little angel; but in Shirley herself 
there’s a cross of the devil, I’m afraid. Her 
husband led a dog’s life of it, if the truth was 
but known. She reminds me of the heroine of 
that picture—the one over the mantel-piece— 

‘ The Tiff,’I call it.” 

“I have often heard you say, Jeremy, that 
there was a story connected with it. Tell us the 
tale.” 

“ Well—stir up the fire—take a cheroot. John, 
retire till you ’re called—and now, my dear lad, 
we ’ll be as cosy for the rest of the evening, as if 
we’d just eaten a Thanksgiving dinner, and had 
W our fill of boiled turkey and oyster sauce. 
‘Blessed be the man,’ as Sancho Panza says of 
sleep, that first invented turkeys—though to 
my taste, it would be better if they all ran about, 
ready boiled, swimming in gravy and oysters. 
But to my tale. 

“ When I was about twenty—that was in the 
year 1783—ootempor&neous, I believe, with your 
grandfather’s marriage—I knew as pretty a girl 
as ever sewed a sampler on week-days, or carried 
her prayer-book on Sundays to church. 

“ Bella Belgrave was the beauty of the district 
Her step was like a dryad’s might be supposed ! 
to be: her eyes were as dazzling as the sun at * 
noon-day; her lips were frag&nt as strawberries, 
and twice as sweet; and her voioe—sir, if you 
eould have heard it, you would have fancied that 
a nightingale had nestled in her throat, or that 
St Cecilia herself was come down from heaven. 
At twenty a man falls in love as naturally as he 
taken to smoking: and he does both, I suppose, 
to prove hiirf? 1 * full-grown. Well, I soon lost 
my heart to Bella. Nor was my suit hopeless. 

I am handsome yet, as you see—don’t laugh at 


> me, you young scapegrace—and, of course, I 
j was handsome at twenty. I wrote poetry, too, 
j which won girls’ hearts just as a moustache does 
| now; and I had a pretty little fortune: so 1 was 
| soon the accepted lover of Bella. 

\ “Bella possessed but one fault She had a 
| deuce of a temper. Now, a little sharpness in a 
5 wife occasionally may be very excellent, just 
j to spice the monotony of matrimony, as mustard 
spices beef; but too much of it is as bad as spil¬ 
ling the contents of a whole pepper-box in your 
plate, when you had just taken the k^>it of what 
was nice on the table. Not that l^^^was what 
is called quick-tempered—I often wished she had 
been—for it’s better to blow off superabundant 
steam now and then, than to keep it screwed 
stubbornly down, till, some day, a grand explo¬ 
sion takes place, that sends everything to kingdom 
come. Unfortunately, Bella both took offence 
easily, and then ‘nursed her wrath to keep it 
warm.’ She had been so much petted that nothing 
short of abject slavery on the part of a lover 
would suit her: and, i’faith, I grew tired of it at 
last, as you shall hear. 

‘ ‘ One day I had been singing to her a ballad 
she had asked me to write to some of her music, 
when one of her friends came in—a dashing little 
creature she was—since a great-grandmother, 
my lad, with three hundred and fifty lineal de¬ 
scendants, egad—and I, as in duty bound, did my 
best to be agreeable. Scarcely, however, had 
the visitor gone, when Bella, with a face like a 
thunder-cloud, began— 

“ ‘Mighty sociable you and Alice Green are,’ 
she said, * I suppose you ’re half in love with her 
yet; 1 always heard you were her most devoted 
admirer.’ 

“ ‘Now Bella,’ I said, ‘don’t be jealous-’ 

“ ‘Jealous!’ she exclaimed, stamping her little 
foot, while her eyes flashed fire, ‘it’s time to be 
jealous, sir, when every pretty face you meet 
tempts you to neglect me: but I’m not jealous— 
I’m only ashamed of you, sir.’ 

“‘My dear, lovely creature,’ I began again, 
trying to take her hand. But she jerked it pet¬ 
tishly away. 

“ ‘ Don’t dear me,’ she broke forth—‘you know 
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you don’t love me: you never come here more 
than onoe a day, while Harry Seville, whom I 
dismissed for you—more fool was I—used to be 
here three times a day, and always dined with us 
on Sundays.’ 

“ I began to grow red jn the face, I assure you, 
at being thus talked to; but I mastered my rage 
—you know I’m a meek man, its because of that 
I was chosen president of the Peace Society— 
and said meekly— 

“ ‘Bella, dear, don’t be foolish! I love you 
better than all the rest of your sex put together: 
but you musn’t expect me to neglect, nay, insult 
by my rudeness, every other woman I meet. Once 
for all, let this be understood between us.’ 

“Woman’s rights were not yet thought of, my 
boy, and wives were expected to obey their hus¬ 
bands, as nature and Scripture command. I 
deemed it high time I was asserting my pre¬ 
rogatives; and spoke accordingly. 

“‘Yes!’ I repeated, ‘you are unjust: you ask 
too much,JMkdear Bella.’ 

“She ^^1 no answer; but sat sullen and 
sulky. I again attempted to take her hand, and, 
thinking I had spoken too harshly, used a tone 
of mild persuasion. But she only replied by 
jerking her hand away, and removing her chair 
fYom me. I expostulated with her; I told her 
how idle was her jealousy; but, the more earnestly 
I defended myself, the further she hitched her 
chair around, until, at last, she brought its back 
directly against that of mine. 

“I now gave up explanations; and sat silent 
on my part. Her pettishness began to open my 
eyes. She had always been unreasonably ex¬ 
acting; her vanity forever ran ahead of possible 
attentions; and the jealousy, thus unjustly enter¬ 
tained, yet continually smothered by her sullen 
temper, was now finally come to a head. As I 
stole an occasional glance at her, over my 
shoulder, I saw no longer any beauty in that 
sulky face. My love was fast changing to anger. 
I asked myself why I had submitted so long to 
her tyranny. 

“ Yet, fearing that I might be also in the wrong, 
though unconscious how, I made a last effort, 
after we had sat for some time in silence, to con¬ 
ciliate her. For this purpose, I threw my hand 
over my shoulder, and dangling my glove so as 
to let it playfully strike her head, I said, smiling 
and speaking gaily— 

“ * A penny for your thoughts, Bella. Come, 
forgive and forget We’ve had a very pretty 
quarrel, now let’s make up: you know the 
making up is always the sweetest part of it.’ 
And, as I spoke, I wheeled my chair around, and 
would have put my arm around her as of old. 


“Did you ever see a tigress in a fury? If 
not, you’ve no idea how Bella looked then. She 
had been sitting, pouting, pulling at a chain to 
which was attached my miniature: she now 
sprang to her feet, her eyes emitting fire like an 
electric-machine in the dark, and her whole 
countenance blood-suffused with passion. 

“ ‘Unhand me, sir,* she cried, ‘how dare you 
touch me after having insulted me ? Leave the 
house, this instant, sir!’ 

“I had borne a good deal: I was not going 
to endure any more. I had never dreamed 
my charmer had such a temper. I replied, 
haughtily— 

‘“As you please, Miss: but if I go now, 
remember I go forever.’ 

“She became white as death for an instant— 

I had spoke firmly, and Bhe knew me to be 
resolute—but directly her face grew redder than 
ever; and, with a jerk, breaking the miniature 
from its chain, she cast it, shivered into atoms, 
at my feet. 

“ ‘I discard you, as I discard that,* she hissed 
between her teeth. i Never dare to come here 
again!’ 

“ My eyes darted lightnings at her: I was, for 
once in my life, in a towering passion; but I 
remembered that I was a gentleman, and, there¬ 
fore, controlling my tongue, I merely bowed low, 
bade her a good morning, and walked from the 
house.” 

“And is that all, Jeremy?” 

“All. She repented, the next day, and sent 
a verbal message to me that she forgave me; but 
I took no notice of it. Forgave me, egad! Yet 
it was long before I cured myself entirely of my 
passion. I often found myself on the point of 
going back to her; but, in such moments of 
weakness, I called up the vision of her face 
inflamed with passion, and thought what a pre¬ 
cious life I should lead, if my wife was to treat 
me to such exhibitions every now and then, as 1 
felt sure Bella would if I married her. She 
actually did drive her first husband into being a 
drunkard: but her second was too tough for her; 
he had buried three wives before, and knew how 
to manage viragos; he said nothing to her when 
she got into a passion; and, consequently, in 
three years she fretted herself to death. And 
now, my dear fellow, take another cheroot, and 
I’ll ring for coffee.” 

“ And the picture was painted to oommemorate 
your escape?” 

“ Just so: Wellington has one of Waterloo, and 
thanks heaven, they say, whenever he looks at it; 
and, I am sure, I do the same when I regard 
i Thb Tiff.” 
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GENTLEMAN'S BRACES. shading, as tasto may direct, the leallSlfcrith the 

Material#—Black velvet or white satin ribbon of a I greens and the roses with crimson, using three shades 
very good quality, and Jive shades of crimson and three < for each rose, and working first only with the lightest 
of green embroidery silk. —Line the ribbon with linen; \ shades, then with the darkest only, 
draw the design, and work in embroidery stitch, > 


OH! ASK ME NOT! I NEVER CAN AGAIN. 


BY P. A. JORDAN. 


Mother! my heart has weary grown, 

My spirit is distrest: 

I feel a sorrow at my heart, 

A weight upon my breast, 

A burning as of fire within, 

That will not let me rest 
I strive to drive sad thoughts away— 

I fain would happier be! 

I mingle oft with fair and gay, 

And all their pleasure see. 

Yet seem like some lone, shattered barque 
Upon a shoreless sea. 

Their songs of love illume awhile 
The shadows round my heart; 

I try to smile for every smile, 

And fain would take a part; 

But yet a coldness chills my frame, 

And curdles round my heart 
Oh, ask me not! I ne'er again 
Can mingle as of yore, 

Amid the scenes of revelry! 

Those festive days are o'er! 

My bosom, like a blasted shrub, 

Forgets it ever bore. 


Did I not once seek happiness 
Amid the festive train? 

When smiles and glances from bright eyes 
Fell on my soul like rain; 

Did I not woo a maiden fair, 

Dreamless of hidden pain? 

Nay, as to all of worldly bliss, 

The cloistered cell is dumb; 

A sacred spot—far-off—alone 
Where earth-joys never come: 

So is my heart—this lonely heart— 

A dark and hidden home. 

E'er since—as stars from Heaven decline 
And nevermore return— 

My Mary faded from my heart, 

And why I could not learn; 

I would not dream of love again; 

Its silken bandB I spurn. 

Nay, let me live with the sweet joys, 

Of other days to bless, 

A crumbling shrine, where yet one flower 
My drooping heart doth kiss 
With its pale lips, so cold, yet sweet, 

So full of happiness. 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. < 

The Present Number. —We promised the pub- j 
lie to make this the most beautiful number of the 
“Ladies’ National” ever issued; and have we not 
redeemed our pledge? The same elegant variety 
which characterizes the illustrations marks the tales, 
poetry, and sketches of the number; and while our 
old subscribers will recognize many familiar names, 
they will also make the acquaintance of moro than 
one new writer: in addition, they will discover seve¬ 
ral novelties, among which “ Pilgrimages to American 
Shrines,” a series of short, illustrated papers, designed 
to make the graves of the great horoes and patriots 
of America familiar to the reader, will strike them, 
we trust, as not the least valuable. Throughout the 
entire year we shall labor to render this Magazine 
the Magazine of the country: at least so far as really 
meritorioiugMfterary contents can give it that pre- 
cminence.wR>r 1850 it shall be most readable of all. 

In embellishments, the present number proves what 
we can do, and is an earnest of what we will do. 
Evon in this number, however, we have paid more 
attention to the quality than to the quantity of our 
illdstrations;. and, in one instance, the illuminated 
title-page, have expended the cost of three ordinary 
engravings in a single embellishment . This title-page 
is not only dazzlingly boautiful, but curious as a 
specimen of medieval art. In this style the missals 
of the middle ages were ornamented with the most 
lavish expenditure of time and money; even now, 
and in the specimen under notice, the plate had 
to be printed over seven Hmes } once for each color; 
while the gold consumed cost more alone than an ordi¬ 
nary steel engraving. The costumes of the persons 
introduced in the picture belong to the middle ages, 
as also do the musical instruments; in short, the 
artist has admirably maintained the keeping of the 
entire design. Of the other illustrations we have not 
left ourselves room to speak; but we may venture to 
affirm that of their kind, and there is one of every 
kind common to the magazines, they are not to be 
surpassed, scarcely indeed equalled. 


Cultivation op Flowers. —In the month of 
January there is but little out-of-door work, in this 
climate, for the cultivator of flowers, either amateur 
or professional. Plants are to be protected, in many 
cases, however, by mats: and, in all such instances, 
when the mats are taken off during the day when 
it is not actually freezing, they should be replaced 
before the sun sets; or, as a safer rule, they should 
only be taken off between ten in the morning and 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The eggs of insects 
should be sought for at this season, and destroyed 
wherever they can be found. 


In green-houses as much mischief is often done by 
keeping the plants too hot, as would have been ex¬ 
perienced by exposing them to the cold. The proper 
rule, for a green-house, is never to let the thermo¬ 
meter fall lower than forty degrees, nor rise above 
forty-five degrees. Air should also be given regu¬ 
larly every day when it is not actually freezing. 

It is an important axiom in plant culture, that Sir is 
as necessary as water, and the admission of air to a 
green-house, particularly during winter, is absolutely 
essential for the health of the plants. Plants obtain 
nourishment from air as well as from water; and 
when thoy have too much water, and too little air, 
they invariably decline. The sashes of every green- 
; house should be made to open at the top, to admit 
| the exit of the heated air before any cold air is suf¬ 
fered to enter; as, if the lower sashes are opened 
first, so as to admit the cold air before the heated air 
has escaped, the latter is condensed, and falls back 
upon the plants in visible drops, and this is found to 
be highly injurious to them. 

Bulbs, when they are left in the ground during the 
winter, should never be covered with straw, and only 
moderately with dead leaves, as they are easily in¬ 
jured by damp, and when deeply covered they are 
frequently attacked by mice. Rose-bushes which are 
covered with “seal” or troubled with insects should 
be scrubbed with brine; and many plants are bene¬ 
fited by washing their leaves with a sponge. 

The pride of the green-house at this season, the 
Camilla japonica, will probably be in full bloom, and 
the expanded flowers may be preserved in beauty, by 
shielding them from the direct rays of the sun; in¬ 
deed, the same may bo said of all flowers; and in 
; order to secure their bloom for the greatest length 
' of time, and screen the foliage from the full force of 
; the sun, acting through the glass, it is usual to give 
; a thin coat of whiting on the uncler surface of the 
■ glass. A mode still better would be to provide the 
! sash with curtains of cheap muslin, arranged on rol- 
: lers, so as to be let down or drawn up at pleasure. 

It is a plant of hardy habit, and will sustain a slight 
; frost without serious injury; but it is liable to disease 
: and ultimate death in a green-house, or sitting-room^ 

; whore the temperature greatly varies; as is frequently 
: the case in dwelling-rooms, where the heat is high by 
< day, and low at night Indeed there are few plants 
! more susceptible to change, and the buds wiU from 
such transitions frequently become discolored, and 
;fall; thus disappointing the hopes of the expectant 
cultivator, even the plant itself has apparently sus- 
; tained no injury. 

Encourage American Wbiters. —This periodical, 
as its name imports, is not only a lady’s magazine, but 
a national one also. In other words it is thoroughly 
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and consistently American. We notioed lately, in % 
one of our cotemporaries, a story, in which the hero, < 
a young English lord, eondeecende to bestow his hand < 
on a young American lady; and thus, not only were > 
false views of life inculcated—for when do penniless ■ 
Yankee girls marry rich British noblemen?—bat a 
weakness already too prevalent, we mean the fashiona¬ 
ble adoration for mouetached foreigners, was encou¬ 
raged by a magazine pretending to be “peculiarly fitted 
for the females of our country/’ In this periodical we 
generally confine ourselves, from principle, to the 
illustration of American manners, for our aim is to 
instruct as well as amuse: and when we wander into 
other lands, which we do but rarely, we endeavor to 
be consistent with the realities of life there. We 
should consider ourselves unpardonable, to foster such 
ridiculous views, as those taught in the tale to which 
we allude. We desire to be thoroughly American, to 
publish a truly national lady’s magazine. 

We also confine ourselves to American authors. 
On several occasions we have been offered contribu¬ 
tions from abroad, and, once or twice, were induced 
to accept them, as in the instance of Mrs. Gray, the 
sister of Mrs. Hemans; but, on subsequent reflection, 
we declined these articles, as well as those of other 
English authors. We did this because we found that 
America had really better writers, for light magazine 
literature at least, than Great Britain, and because 
we considered it our duty to prefer home produc¬ 
tions, at least while we could obtain them as good as 
foreign ones. Strange that this should be, the only 
magazine that adheres rigidly to what all persons 
will acknowledge to be a commendable rule, equita¬ 
bly demanded by the requirements of American litera¬ 
ture ! For the magazines are not only the schools of 
future novelists, but they exercise a powerful, even 
if unnoticed influence, on the popular taste. 

As appropriate to this portion of the subject, we 
copy a letter lately received by us from one who is a 
writer himself. 

"I perceive that the other monthlies have intro¬ 
duced a new feature into their columns. I allude to 
the publication of original articles, by transatlantic 
authors. This may be an improvement, but, in works 
professing to be purely national, it appears an enigma 
to me. Besides, it is calculated to depress, not ele¬ 
vate, our standard of literary worth. In a country 
as extensive as our own, have we not talent enough 
to furnish the matter for books, which are designed 
to set forth the manners, customs, and peculiar cha¬ 
racteristics of our nation? I should be sorry to be¬ 
lieve that we have not. In giving expression to these 
views, I am not actuated by any prejudices against 
the writers who have been employed. No one hails 
a new work, from the pens of William and Mary 
Howitt, with greater alacrity than myself. No one 
penues, with more avidity than myself, the pages 
which ooovey to us the refined sentiments of Fredrika 
Bremer. So with the talented authoress of ‘Mary 
Barton.’ They are all welcome visitors at my home. 

Bot I do mean to insist, with all tenacity, yet with 
aO due deference, that their introduction into our 
monthlies is out of place, in toto, and will not be 
meonraged by a reading and discriminating public. 

I sm glad to observe that it has not met with your 
approval.” 


View on the Jordan—From an Original Sketch. 
—The wood-engraving, which we give under the above 
title, is from an original sketch by Lieut. Dale, one 
of the members of the late “Dead Sea Expedition/’ 
It has never before appeared in any publication; and, 
we feel proud to be the first to present it to the Ame- 

I rioan people. From it an excellent idea of the general 
appearance of the Jordan may be derived. A tor¬ 
turous course, with conical, barren hills in the dis¬ 
tance, characterize this celebrated river. Lieutenant 
Lynch, in the following passage of his book, graphi¬ 
cally describes the general appearance of the Jordan. 
He says:—“There was little variety in the scenery 
of the river to-day. The stream sometimes washed 
the bases of the sandy hills, and at other times mean¬ 
dered between low banks, generally fringed with trees 
and fragrant with blossoms. Some points presented 
views exceedingly picturesque—the mad rushing of 
a mountain torrent, the song and sight of birds, the 
; overhanging foliage and glimpses of the mountains 
far over the plain, and here and there a gurgling 
rivulet pouring its tribute of crystal water into the 
now muddy Jordan. The western shore was pecu¬ 
liar, from the high calcareous lime-stone hills. At 
one place, we saw the fresh track of Y||ger on the 
low, clayey margin, where he had come to drink. At 
another time, as we passed his lair, a wild boar started 
with a savage grunt, and dashed into the thiokets; 
but, for some moments, we traced his pathway by 
the shaking cane and the crashing sound of broken 
branches/’ 


The Translation op St. Catharine. —This noble 
engraving is the embodiment, by the German artist 
Mucke, of a beautiful monkish legend connected with 
an illustrious lady of Alexandria, who suffered martyr¬ 
dom under the Emperor Maximin, about A. D., 307. 
She was to have perished by the wheel, but it is re¬ 
lated that upon the first turn of this terrible engine, 
the cords with which she was bound were broken 
asunder by the invincible power of an angel, and so 
she was delivered from that death. According to 
the chronicle, her body was afterward translated by 
angels to the Great Monastery at the top of Mount 
Sinai in Arabia, where it remains to this day, in a 
fair tomb of marble. The true meaning of this trans¬ 
lation most probably is, that it was carried by the 
monks of Sinai to their monastery. The painter has, 
however, adopted the more poetical reading of the 
legend. 


New Nouvblhtti bt Mrs. Stephens. —A new 
nouvelette, by Mrs. Stephens, will be begun in the 
February number. The title of this story will be 
“The Divorce.” 


New Publications. —Many new books have been 
received, which we have not yet had time to examine ; 
but, in our next number, we shall notioe them at 
length. 


V 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. j 

Fid. l —A Dress of Whith Tarletane over an j 
exceedingly light blue silk under-dress. The skirt 
is trimmed with three deep flounces, scalloped and 
edged with a row of white silk braid—two rows of 
the same are run on a few inches from the edge of 
the flounce, and one row at the head of it Corsage 
plain with a sharp point, with a berthe of the same 
material as the dress, finished to correspond with 
the flounces. An edge of Valenciennes lace around 
the top of the corsage. The hair is dressed in ban¬ 
deaux in front, and rather low behind, and puffed. 
A wreath of green leaves, and canary-colored flowers, 
with the side bouquets very full. The bouquet for 
the corsage corresponds with the wreath for the head. 

Fig. ii. —A Dress of Pink Satin, with throe pink 
tarletane tunics, each tunic finished with a piping 
trimming put on in the diamond form. A Grecian 
corsage, sleeves very short, made to correspond with 
the trimming on the skirt. Hair dressed very low at 
the back, with a demi-wreath, passing around the 
back of the head. Bouquet for a corsage to match. 

General Reharks. —A very beautiful evening 
dress, wl*ft has just arrived from Paris, is of light 
blue silk, with eleven narrow flounces, slightly gra¬ 
duated, and edged with silk trimming of a small 
zigzag pattern. The corsage, which is low, and 
rounded in front, is edged with a row of the same 
trimming as that on the flounces, and in front of the 
bosom there is a small bow of ribbon the color of the 
dress. Short sleeves or epaulettes of silk, trimmed 
with passementerie; and attached to them, are long, 
full sleeves of white lace, gathered at the wrist on 
bands of lace. A small chemisette of drawn muslin, 
headed with lace, shades the front of the bosom. 
The head-dress consists of a long lappet of lace, fixed 
on the head in slight fulness, forming a sort of demi- 
cap, with the ends hanging down at each side. It is 
ornamented with a wreath with full side bouquets. 

Most of the French merino dresses made up this 
season have been without either flounces or tucks; 
front and side trimmings being preferred to trim¬ 
mings at the bottom of the skirt. This is, however, 
a mere question of taste; and flounces or tucks may 
be worn without any marked deviation from fashion. 
The tucks should be simply run in the usual manner, 
and each one may be headed with embroidery, with 
braid, or with narrow rows of velvet. When flounces 
are adopted, two broad ones are most general. They 
likewise may be trimmed in the manner above men¬ 
tioned :' the trimming may be placed at the top and 
edge of each flounce, or at the edge only. 

The most fashionable winter mantelets are of 
embroidered cloth, or velvet Fur trimmings are 
likely to be revived this winter, and we have ob¬ 
served several velvet mantelets edged with deep 
borders of chinchilla or sable. A few mantelets 
have been made of colored velvet of dark tints, such 
as purple. Mantelets of satin and satin a la reine are 
partially worn. Several of the last named material 
are made without trimming, and are quilted at the 


edge of the bottom, up the fronts, and at the ends of 
the sleeves. 

The very latest novelty, however, is the imported 
cloth cloak. These cloaks are of all the dark 
colors, but principally black. They are made veiy 
much like a gentleman's sacque coat—of a sacque 
pattern, entirely loose, and wadded and quilted all 
ithrough. The sleeves are set in at the arm, and 
\ loose to the wrist, where some are turned up with a 
) Louis Quatorez cuff, and others are plain and braided 
J in rich patterns. Many are made to open in front 
| with lapells, thus exposing the bosom of the dress if 
| the weather be sufficiently warm, but with buttons 
■ and button-holes, or loops to close, if otherwise. 

There is but little variety in Bonnets. The latest 
; novelties are the drawn bonnets of colored velvet. 

; They are lined with the same; and some are without 
trimming on the outside, whilst others are orna¬ 
mented with feathers. A bonnet of garnet-colored 
velvet, just arrived from Paris, has no outside trim¬ 
ming; but the inside is ornamented with two small 
feathers, one at each side. A bonnet of violet-colored 
velvet may be ornamented round the edge with a 
small ruche of black blonde. Chenille trimming ia 
much used this season for ornamenting bonnets. It 
is disposed in a variety of ways. Some bonnets have 
! the side bows on the outside edged with chenille; 
others are entirely covered with a network of che¬ 
nille ; or it may be set on round the edge only of the 
front, in straight rows, or like braid in a sort of 
: arabesque pattern. The chenille may be of the same 
color of which the bonnet is composed, or of a dif¬ 
ferent hue. Feather trimming is likewise used to 
edge the bows of velvet or ribbon with whioh bonnets 
; are trimmed. 

Fur capes, boas, and muffs will, this winter, be 
very generally worn. Muffs are of medium sue. 
For boas, that called “The Queen's Boa," is the 
fashionable pattern. It is flat, and has no silk lining; 
both the outside and the inside being of fur. It is 
made to cross on the bosom by means of a loop of 
; fur fastened on the inside of one of the ends, the 
: other end being passed through this frir loop. Sable 
; boas, made in this style, are exceedingly handsome. 

; For evening dress, at the theatres, opera, Ac., queen's 
; boas of ermine and swansdown will be very generally 
adopted during the cold weather. 

For children, sacqqe coats, without a seam up the 
back, and with a large cape, are most generally worn. 
These coats maybe trimmed with velvet ribbon, braid, 

: or embroidery. For very liitie boys, the small white, 

; grey or black beaver hats, with the brim looped up 
; with ribbon, and ornamented with a feather, is the 
only style at present. The white beavers are deei- 
dedly the most beautifuL Little girls bonnets are 
made of drawn satin or velvet, or of quilted satin, or 
else of satin embroidered and wadded, but not quilted. 
These last ore exceedingly beautifuL In these a 
small feather is generally placed on one side, with a 
rosette on the other. Dresses for children are made 
much longer than formerly, with the pantalette Just 
coming to the bottom of the dress. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Voi. XVII. 


PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1850. 


No. 2. 


THE RUNAWAY MATCH. 

BT JANE WEAVER. 


"Gasolihi, I wish you would remain a mo¬ 
ment,” said Mr. Warren, as his daughter was 
about to leave the parlor. 

“Well, papa,” she said, “what is it?” 

She strove to look unconscious, but her varying 
color, and the nervous movement of her lips, be-, 
trayed secret agitation; in fact she suspected the 
purpose of her parent. 

“I thought,” said Mr. Warren, “that, when I 
forbade young Collins my house, you were pre¬ 
pared to submit to the prudence of my decision. 
We talked the matter over, Caroline, if yon 
remember, and I was at considerable pains to 
convince yon that he was idle, wasteful, and, I 
feared, dissipated, in short a very unfit person 
for any woman to trust her happiness with. 
Top. silently agreed with what I said, at least 
jon said nothing in reply. I fancied I had per¬ 
suaded yon, for I thought your own good sense, 
to which I appealed, would see the matter in a 
light similar to that in which I and your mother 
beheld it. Judge then of my inexpressible pain 
when I saw you walking, arm-in-arm, with him, 
in the outskirts of the city, to-day.” 

He paused, and Caroline held down her head 
abashed. “I was not mistaken,” she said, to 
herself, “it was pa whom I saw.” 

Mx». Warren waited, for more than a minute, 
tor her to reply, but, as she continued silent, he 
went on— 

«« Mow, Caroline,” he said, “I wish you to look 
on me, as what I am, the best friend you have in 
t h^ world, and one who has no motive, much less 
20 J wiah, to advise you wrong. It is a common 
of young people, especially of those of 
your sex, to suppose that their parents wish to 
tyrannize over them in the affair of marriage. 
Believe me, nothing is generally further from a 
p aren t*s thoughts! It is not unfrequent indeed 
a father differs from a daughter as to the 
wisdom of her uniting herself with a certain 


suitor; but, in such cases, the father is, nine 
times out of ten, right, and the child wrong. The 
parent, from his knowledge of men, from what 
he hears on the street, and, from other sources, 
usually arrives at a juster conclusion respecting 
a young man’s character, than a daughter, who 
has little, or no means of ascertaining the truth. 
In the case of this young Collins, I know him to 
be extravagant, idle, occasionally intemperate in 
his habits, and head over ears in debt: besides 
this he has a violent temper. I beseech you, 
Caroline, my dear, do not give way further to 
this infatuation of yours.” 

As Mr. Warren spoke, he approached his 
daughter and tenderly took her hands. She 
burst into tears, looked up into his face, and 
said—“oh! but, papa, I love him, and he loves 
me: he says he will throw himself away if I do 
not marry him: surely, surely, if I can, I ought 
to reform him.” 

Mr. Warren shook his head. “Caroline,” he 
said, severely, “this is sheer folly, miserable 
infatuation! No woman ever reformed a man, 
whose principles were so loose as those of Col¬ 
lins; a wretch, who, in his own words, will 
throw himself away if you do not marry him. 
Listen to my words, child, for you are weaker 
than I thought, and I must rule where I would 
prefer to persuade—if ever you marry Collins, 
from that hour this house is shut against you.” 

The tears of Caroline flowed faster. Mr. War¬ 
ren, after a turn or two across the room, softened 
again, and addressed her in kinder tones— 

“My child,” he said, “I speak thus for your 
own good. I know, if you marry Collins, that 
you will regret it, and I would, by interdicting 
it, spare you much future sorrow. I will never 
urge you to unite yourself with any man you do 
not fancy, however excellent I may think him to 
be; this, I promise you; and, on your part, I 
shall expect you to give up this acquaintance. 
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To-morrow I will look for your promise to this 
effect. Go now, and think of it: I am sore you 
will obey me.” 

He stooped down, and kissed her tenderly; 
and then Caroline, still weeping, rushed from 
the room. 

But was it to think, as her father desired, of 
her duty? 

Alone, in her chamber, she re-called, at alter¬ 
nate moments, the words of her parent and the 
insidious persuasions of her lover: and alas! 
the latter had most influence with her. 

Caroline was not exactly a weak girl, but she 
had fallen into a bad set at school, and from 
it imbibed many hurtful notions of a child’s 
duty to its parents, especially in a case of sup¬ 
posed affection. She had read, not good novels, 
but visionary romances; and these had strength¬ 
ened her mistaken ideas. Her present suitor was 
a handsome, designing libertine, who, knowing 
her father to be rich, desired to possess the 
daughter’s hand, as, with it, went a large for¬ 
tune. The finished manners of Collins had easily 
won her liking, for we cannot call it love, and, 
imagining herself to be in a similar position to 
her favorite heroines, she regarded the opposi¬ 
tion of her father as oppressive and unreasonable. 

That very day her suitor had urged her to 
elope with him, and she had consented to do so; 
but her parent’s kind expostulation had, now, for 
a time, shook her purpose. Finally, however, 
the vanity of being the heroine of a runaway 
match, as well as her biassed views respecting 
the supposed injustice of her father, induced her 
to fulfil her promise; and, at the dead of night, 
she left her home forever. 

We say left her home, for she never had an¬ 
other. Mr. Warren proved true to his threat, 
and was the more inflexible, because Caroline 
had eloped, on the very night he had plead so 
earnestly with her. “She left me with my kiss 
still warm on her cheek,” he said; “she pre¬ 
ferred another, and a stranger to me; she treated 
me, not like her best friend, but like an enemy; 
and henceforth she is banished from my heart.” 

Yes! she never again had a home. Her hus¬ 
band took her to a hotel, where they remained 
for several weeks, hoping daily to receive a sum¬ 
mons from her father; but, as none came, they 
were forced at last to retire to a cheap boarding 
house. Here, amid indifferent society, Caroline, 
who had been tenderly nurtured, learned soon 
to feel acutely the advantages of which she had 
deprived herself, learned to long for her old 
home. 

If her husband had really loved her, or if she 
could have continued to persuade herself that 
her father had been unjust, she might have found 
some alleviation in her altered fortunes. But her 


husband, angry that Mr. Warren was inexorable, 
now began to punish Caroline for her father’s 
firmness, by neglecting her; and left her, evening 
after evening, to amuse herself, while he spent 
the hours at the billiard-table, in the theatre, or 
with some gay friends over a bottle or two of 
wine. It was now that Caroline saw the cor¬ 
rectness of the judgment, which her father had 
expressed respecting Collins. She not only soon 
learned that he was both idle and a spendthrift, 
but discovered that he was intemperate; pas¬ 
sionate, and unprincipled. 

Often, when he came home excited by wine, 
he would address her in the most brutal manner, 
charging their present poverty on her, or rather 
on her “niggardly father,” as he called Mr. War¬ 
ren to her face. At last, one night, he returned, 
in a state of violent excitement, from the gaming 
table, where he had lost largely; and, finding 
Caroline weeping, struck her a blow, in a fit of 
passion, that felled her to the floor, where she 
lay bleeding. 

And this was the end of her dream of romanoe! 
Into this life-slavery, into this deep degradation, 
her vanity had led her! Ashamed to tell the 
truth and throw herself on her father for protec¬ 
tion, she endured, for more than a year, every 
variety of insult from her husband; her health, 
meanwhile, consuming away, and her spirits, 
which had once been so high, utterly broken. 

Oh 1 how often she repented of her folly. How, 
when she heard of others of her sex forming* 
clandestine marriages, she wquld shudder, and 
exclaim—“alas! the chances are they will be yet 
as miserable as I am. Can they not see, that 
the man, who persuades them to disobey their 
parents, shows, in that very thing, a want of 
principle that promises little for their happiness 
with him?” 

But the cup of her misery was not yet full. 
She had been married little over a year when 
her husband left her to visit a neighboring city ; 
and, though she waited his return for long after 
the promised day, he never came. At last a 
letter from him was put in her hands; and the 
missive announced, in the most unfeeling terms, 
that he had left her forever. 

She sank in a swoon, and lay for hours before 
she recovered. When she regained conscious¬ 
ness, it was to shudder at her condition; for she 
was penniless, with board for many weeks due, 
and not a friend on whom she could call for 
the slightest loan. Suddenly, the parable of the 
Prodigal Son came up to her memory. 

“I will arise and go unto my father,” she said, 
humbly, in the words of that beautiful story; 
and, with the exclamation, she went forth, to 
seek her old home and sue for forgiveness, heart 
I broken as she was. 
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It was snowing fast, but she did not heed it. { 
She had thrown on her bonnet, and a light shawl; j 
but had forgotten to change her thin shoes, or to > 
assume a cloak. The melting flakes penetrated j 
her slight attire, but she hurried on, breasting \ 
the wild tempest. 

She arrived at last in the proud square where j 
her father lived; and stood, a few seconds after, \ 
in front of the house. The window shutters were 
still open, though twilight had set in, and through j 
the lace curtains the ruddy glow of the fire within j 
shot athwart the stormy night. A sharp pain j 
twitched her in the heart; she felt faint; and, j 
staggering up the steps, just managed to pull the j 
bell, when consciousness deserted her. \ 

The servant who answered the door started > 
and cried out when he saw an apparently lifeless j 
corpse lying on the step, with the fast-falling snow } 
rapidly covering it; and Mr. and Mrs. Warren, j 
who were sitting by the parlor fire, coming out: 


to learn the cause of the disturbance, staggered 
to behold, in this emaciated form, their disobe¬ 
dient child. 

They took her in, they wrapped her in warm 
clothing, they laid her in her old bed; but it 
was all of no avail. She revived just enough to 
ask their forgiveness, and receive it from them 
weeping. Then, murmuring blessings on them, 
she died. 

This may be thought a fancy sketch; but it is 
not. It may be considered an excessive case, it 
is not that either. Caroline Collins, or Warren, 
as we would rather call her, was early delivered 
from her sufferings; and in that, terrible os death 
may seem to the young and happy, she was 
blessed. There are others, victims of runaway 
matches, who drag on an existence so miserable 
that the grave itself would be a relief. 

But, as the Scripture impressively says, 14 they 
that sow the whirlwind, shall reap the storm.” 
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Flow on tweet tears! I needs must weep, 
For memory calls from fountains deep 
That treasured store of holy tears 
The heart hath garnered up for years; 

Mine eyes behold 
My father's Bible—his of yore, 

Than minos of gold, 

He prized it more. 

When grief oppressed, and crushing care; 
When death had nipt our loved and fair. 
And dark misfortune's heavy hand 
Was laid upon our little band, 

In painful loss, 

He then would read what Jesus bore 
Upon the Cross— 

We wept no more! 

When pleasure spread its flowery mate, 

To lure our feet from virtue’s ways; 

And sin, with fell insidious art, 

Wove fatal spells to snare the heart, 

Its trnthful page 

Our doubting footsteps onward bore, 
Through every stage, 

Till doubt was o'er. 

When called to seek the distant West, 

I craved a father's last behest; 

'Mid parting pangs, we scarce could brook, 
"Take this/* said he, "this blest old book. 
So long, long mine; 

And though I give no other store, 

'Tis wealth divine, 

Prise nothing more!” 


"Long hast thou known a father's care, 
Shared daily in his fervent prayor; 

But now we part—go, go, my child!” 

He said no more, but wept; yet smiled, 

As pointing still 

To this old book, when through the door 
I passed the sill, 

Crossed never more! 

Now moonbeams sleep upon his grave, 
And sighing willows o’er him wave; 

No more from death’s repose to wake, 

To plead with man for Jesus’ sake 
His sins forbore— 

Oh! as I turn these pages o’er, 

Than jewels rare 
I prize them more! 

When death would fright the timid soul 
With coffin, shroud, the grave's *dark goal, 
Tho parting hour, the dying groan, 

A world unseen, a fate unknown, 

A light from thee, 

Thou Book of books, doth round me pour. 
Death's shadows flee— 

Life evermore! 

Thou’rt dingy now, and sadly worn, 

With crumpled leaves, and binding torn; 
Thy value others may not geo, 

But thou art priceless wealth to me! 

Shrined in my heart 
Shall be thy memory and thy love, 

My soul's best chart 
Forevermore! 
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“Fan,” cried Sophy, as she burst into my 
room on the thirteenth of February—“I have 
such an excellent idea, and you must help me to 
carry it out!” 

“Is that you, Soph? I thought I heard you 
humming < Susannah’ on the stairs! but you see 
my hands are wet, and I could not open the door. <: 
An excellent idea, is it? Wait till I have done 
with the napkin, and I will give you the attention ' 
the rarity of the occasion merits.” 

“Now, you are laughing at me, Fanny!” 

“Not I, indeed! I’m as serious as a deacon!” 

“Yes, with that wicked pucker of the lips—but ; 
wait till you see my idea planned and effected, 
and you shall acknowledge I have some origi- ; 
nality.” And Sophy seated herself in my easy : 
chair, and fanned her glowing cheeks with her 
bonnet, although it was still winter. “You know 
I told you I wanted a Valentine party, and you 
thought Valentines vulgar and often offensive— 
but I am not to be put down when I have set my 
mind on anything—and I am determined to have : 
one, but not in the old way.” 

“And what maybe the new way, most original 
Miss Sophy?” 

“Never mind! only trust to my word that they 
shall be neither vulgar nor personal, and promise 
me that you will come to-night and help me to 
write the rhymes, for you know that we cannot 
get along without you.” 9 

“Very well! I will go if the old crazy man who 
has been making love to me through the window 
for some days, does not carry me off in the mean¬ 
time.” 

“What a funny old soul he is, to be sure! with 
an orange in each hand—do you know he chased 
Mary Bell in^the street, and frightened her so 
much that she took refuge in a friend’s house; a 
little while afterward, hearing some noise in the 
hall she peeped out, and there he was brandishing 
his oranges! Last Sunday as she came out of 
church she saw him again,' and thinking he was 
after her, she set off at full speed, upsetting two 
or three children by the way, and terrifying all 
around her. But, Fan, have you heard the good 
news? your eyes say ‘no/’ Well! then, Arthur 
is in Boston, and has telegraphed us he will be at 
home this evening at half-past ten. He had just 
landed from the steamer.” 

“ Indeed!—you must be very happy!” 

“To be Bure we are! Ma is in a perfect 


ecstasy of delight!—my Valentine party is to be 
in honor of his arrival—I want him to see a few 
of his old friends assembled.” 

“On second thought, Sophy, I do not think I 
can go to help you to-night.” 

“You cannot? and why, pray?” 

“Father will, perhaps, be alone, and need my 
services.” 

“Now what nonsense, Fanny! you really vex 
me—I’m getting in a tremendous passion; you 
think I can’t see through it all, but I do; you 
were very willing to go till I told you of Arthur’s 
arrival. My opinion is that you are a pair of 
simpletons.” 

Sophy rose, and with a serious face began to 
tie on her bonnet “Now, Soph!” I said, in a 
deprecating tone, “don’t be offended, I will go 
if you wish it—at what hour do you expect me?” 

“At five in the afternoon! Disappoint me at 
your peril! I have a world of things to do!” 
and she was gone. 

I sat down when she had left the room in a per¬ 
fect tremor. What could possess me ? I did not 
know whether to laugh or cry, Arthur had actually 
arrived, and was coming home—that was the one 
thought that filled my mind. Would he return 
the same unselfish, unaffected being who had 
parted from us two years before? And our 
parting? every word of that interview was inef- 
faceably impressed upon my mind. He had then 
explained to me, for the first time, the position 
in which he stood. His father had left all his 
property, which was moderate, to his mother and 
sister, trusting to his uncle to provide for him. 
His uncle’s will allowed him nothing until he 
should reach the age of twenty-five, and he was 
then to go abroad for two years. As he did not 
wish to encroach upon his mother’s income, he 
had applied himself diligently to the study of the 
law—had practised it with no small measure of 
; success, and had actually become enamored of 
! red tape and parchment. He spoke of his family’s 
removal to our city, and of the pleasant year he 
had passed here. He alluded to our acquaint- 
; ance, and to the favorable impression produced 
upon him previously by mutual friends. He said 
it would be pleasant to hear of me when far away 
—and still more pleasant to hear directly from 
myself. All this was on the old sofa in the bock 
parlor; the fire burned brightly in the ample 
: grate, and our little grey-hound Kate was 
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stretched upon the rug. What spell came over , 
me 1 do not know—but I do know that it should 
have yielded to the influence of those words and j 
that hour. Phebe Clay, (I have always detested 
he name of Phebe, and shall always dislike the « 
person) Phebe Clay had been speaking to me of j 
Arthur that Tory afternoon, and had asked me if 
I did not think his family made an idol of him. 

I replied that they could not well avoid it, he 
was so devoted and affectionate a son and brother i 
—that he never allowed any engagement to inter¬ 
fere with the comfort or pleasure of his mother 
or sister. She then advised me to take care of 
my heart, for she had heard from good authority 
that Arthur had a great propensity to flirt—that 
his manners were insinuating—that he had won 
more than one lady’s heart in the city where he 
formerly resided, and that the most devoted at¬ 
tentions from him signified nothing; she added 
that his sister thought no one in the world good 
enough for him, and much more to the same 
effect. 

I ought to have attached no weight to these 
representations, but they did influence me—and 
when Arthur asked me to write to him I hesi¬ 
tated. He begged I would give him this proof 
of my friendship. Knowing the weakness of my 
own heart I could not bear he should number 
me among his friends merely—1 must be all or 
nothing; and fearing the pent-up feeling might 
show itself in some way, I answered him coldly, 
even lightly. His manner changed—he became 
serious and distant Perhaps he could not un¬ 
derstand how, if I had any regard for him, I 
could jest at such a time. Bo we parted with a 
light clasp of the hand and a common-place adieu. 
If he had returned a few moments later, he would 
have found me in tears and sick at heart. He 
sailed the next day, and I had not seen him since, 
not even a letter from him, for Sophy never named 
Him before me except when others inquired for 
him- To hide my real sorrow I had laughed, and 
danced, and sung, but had discouraged all serious 
attentions as far as practicable, and had refused 
one or two unexceptionable offers. I fancied I 
had conquered my attachment, and was glorying 
in my own strength—yet this sudden announce¬ 
ment had completely upset me. I had promised 
Sophy to go, and I must keep my word, but I 
would leave long before her brother’s arrival. 

“Why, Fan!” said Sophy, as she opened the 
door, “I saw you from the window, and you have 
such a serious look that I could not help laughing. 
You are ten minutes after the time too, you—the 
very model of punctuality,” and she put back her 
pretty little watch, Arthur’s gift from abroad, 
“now if it were I, no one would wonder. You 
know my motto is *punctuality is the thief of time' 
instead of procrastination, for I’m sure it runs 


away with a great deal waiting on other people. 

I now make it a rule never to be punctual. The 
last effort in that way was at your suggestion— 

I went to Stanley’s party at half-past eight, the 
time Harriet fixed, and I was an hour before any 
one else. I had exhausted every topic of con¬ 
versation when the company assembled, and in 
consequence was stupid the whole evening.” 

I had laid off my bonnet and mantilla as Sophy 
said this, and she led the way to a table on which 
was spread quite a variety of toys, Borne comical, 
some pretty. “Here are Harriet and Annie,” 
exclaimed she, as the door opened—“ you are just 
in time, young ladies; let me take your bonnets, 
and now I shall expect something very droll from 
you.” 

“What is to be done?” asked Harriet 

“Why, Sophy is directress and judge,” said 
I, “and each one of us is to select a toy and to 
write some verses, which we are to submit to her 
inspection.” 

“I will not be very severe, girls, never fear,” 
cried Sophia, “but you must do your best.” 

“Great encouragement,” remarked Annie, 
drily, “what will you have, Fanny?” 

“I think I will take this bow with two strings, 
it will just suit my genius.” 

“And I,” added Harriet, “this little mirror; 
I suppose they are fortunes to be drawn, and you 
are to be grand Sybil, Sophia!” 

“I would rather not tell you just now; what 
will you have, Annie V 

“This little dumb watch; there’s brother 
George across the street, shall I call him in, 
Soph? he is the very one for you.” 

She knocked on the window-pane, and George, 
who is a good-hearted, jovial young man, came 
in. We explained the affair. 

“Just the thing! young ladies! I will do my 
best, but I must let you know beforehand,” and 
he struck his knuckles against his forehead, 
“that I am a little weak in the upper story. 
But it unfortunately belongs to the family.” 

“AH the better!” returned I, “you will make 
a charming variety.” 

“Miss Sophy, you are not going to let these 
girls write!” 

“ Indeed I am! that’s why I sent for them.” 

“Yon will get something very silly, that’s all.” 

This was said to teaxe Harriet, who reckons 
herself uncommonly clever, while Annie, who 
has more real ability, is guided by her sister in 
| almost everything. 

} “What will you be pleased to select, Mr. 

| Stanley?” 

! “Let me see—this little tin-cup; Miss Sophy, 

1 must it pass for a pint or a quart cup ?” 

“According to your inspiration—if you have 
a quart of it, pour it out by all means.” 
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“Thank yon, a pint will be draught enough 
f or any one.” 

We sat in silence a few moments, and glancing 
round, I could not help laughing to see the con¬ 
tracted brows, and eyes set upon the little toys, 
at which, I suppose, the muses were to descend 
and take a look. 

“I have done,” said George, “is any one else 
ready?” 

Harriet was the last to conclude, but I knew 
she was finishing it with care, and that with her 
it was a serious affair, for she would not risk her 
reputation lightly. 

“Come, George,” cried Annie, “read yours 
first; gentlemen should always lead the way in 
any difficult undertaking.” 

“Well, here goes—impromptu lines on a little 
tin-cup.” 

To somo sprightly young Calebs I’m pinting the way, 
To tnake himself happy as soon as he may, 

Should his choice of Lucillns be not very ample, 

I’d advise him to turn now to me as a sample— 

No matter how deep, so the opening’s small, 

That none, at first meeting, may ever know all, 

She must handle you, sir, with no riveting strong, 
But plenty of solder to fasten it on; 

Now this sort of woman, you know, is a treasure, 
But then she’s entitled to “ measure for measure,” 
And should anything ever induce you to bicker, 
Remember, my friend, you are never to lick her. 

“Excellent,” said Sophy, when he had con¬ 
cluded, “I’m very much obliged to you, I’m 
sure. Now, Harriet, let us have yours.” 

Harriet read in rather a pretending manner— 

The mirror of Fate—thou may’st look at me here, 

In which all the traces of Time shall appear; 

If thou’rt young and wilt keep me for many a day, 
I will show thee thy locks shall be sprinkled with 
grey; 

The eye shall be dull which so brightly hath beamed, 
The cheek shall be furrowed, the brow shall be 
seamed; 

But if doing to all as thou’dst still be done by, 

Be the rule for thy oondoot—the light for thine eye, 
Relieving and cheering the poor and faint-hearted, 
Thy look shall be lovely, though youth hath departed. 

“It’s very good, Hal,” said George, “but too 
serious.” 

“No! no!” exclaimed we, “let us have all 
kinds.” 

Poor little diffident Annie, I saw, had written 
and effaced two or three times, and could hardly 
be brought to read her four lines on a dumb 
watch. 

I am a watch, fair lady, 

But I do not go, 

And bear I not resemblance 
To thy last night’s beau? 

“Capital, Nancy, the best of all—you are quite 


the genius of the family,” and George glanced 
provokingly at Harriet. 

Mine came next—mere doggerel upon the bow 
with two strings. 

Two strings to your bow! 

Oh, no!indeed! no! 

If one wero worth anything, dear, 

If ’twas long, if ’twas strong, 

If ’twas tightly tied on, 

I’m sure you'd have nothing to fear. 

Young ladies are few 
Who’d ever take two, 

If one would present jnst to please, 

And you always will find 
Where two strings are joined 
One good one were worth more than these. 

Sophy had selected a grey horse, and her lines 
wore very good, indeed they took me quite by 
surprise. 

As you want a nag, you say, 

Here’s a prize in Dobbin grey, 

She can gallop, trot or canter, 

Any pace that you may want her: 

If a bachelor you be living, 

Do not grudge the sum you’re giving, 

For she’ll prove a real racer 
Anywhere that you can place her; 

If to marry nothing loth 
Husbandry may suit you both, 

For as swift as Indian arrow 

She will draw both plough or harrow, 

And to save you lots of trouble 
Dobbin Grey will carry double. 

We wrote on until tea-time—then nothing 
would do but George must stay to tea with us, 
for his rhymes pleased all but Harriet, who 
thought them rather careless. At nine o’clock 
we had finished, thirty in all, and we tied them 
up in fancy paper with bright ribbons. As the 
clock struck ten I jumped up—“now, Soph, I 
must be off—you are probably glad to get rid 
of us, for you have been very fidgetty the last 
hour, and your mother has looked at her watch 
so often; I wish you a happy meeting with your 
brother.” I said this in as indifferent a tone as 
possible, but I was really far more nervous than 
she, and my hands trembled so that I could hardly 
tie the ribbons. 

And resisting every entreaty, I resolutely set 
off with Frank, who had called for me punctually 
as I had dedired him. 

Under ordinary circumstances I should have 
been round two or three times during the fol¬ 
lowing day to see if I could be of any service to 
Sophy, but I did not leave the house. I thought 
Arthur would certainly call to see us; he was a 
great favorite with my father, and with old Uncle 
John. The latter was continually tearing me, 
and had never forgotten a speech I made when 
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•wriypressed upon the subject—which was that * “I can’t imagine—-a Parisian coat?” 

I eared not a straw for Arthur, and nothing ; “No, not quite—I wish he had; wouldn’t I 
would induce me to marry him. I listened and j look famous in one ?” 

watched at every ring of the bell. Could any j “ Irresistible—but what did he bring you?” 
thing have prevented his coming? I had not > “Why! I am quite flattered with the compli- 
heard of his certain arrival—but in such a case ; ment paid to my literary t&Bte—he brought me 
Sophy would have sent me word, and would have j a marble bust of Cicero; I, who oould never 
deferred her party. I dreaded meeting Uncle j blunder through his orations. If I were as rich 
John at the dinner-table, and sure enough as ] as Arthur I would have staid abroad much longer, 
soon as I appeared I was accosted with—“well, j But they say an affair of the heart hastened his 
my dear little wo-begone niece, has the gentle- : return—have you heard of it?” 
man you do not care a straw for, come yet?” j “No,” said I, faintly, “what is it?” 

“Indeed, sir, I do not know.” “Ah! I remem- j “The lady whom he met with on the Conti- 
ber! some one has probably told him that nothing j nent, is, I believe, a Miss Rushton, of Virginia, 
would induce you to marry him, and he has no j handsome and rich. She returned a month or 
idea of being refused before he has proposed.” ; two ago, and I suppose he will soon be off on a 
I could have*cried with vexation, and papa said, ) visit to her, as he cannot have seen her since he 
“are you not well, Fanny, dear?” I muttered ! landed.” 

something about a head-ache, I should have said j George little thought how my heart sunk as he 
heart- ache. j carelessly uttered these words; I dreamed not 

During the afternoon I changed my mind > for an instant of doubting the truth of his infor- 
twenty times; sometimes I resolved to go and • mation, but felt it was too true! and I never 
show Arthur my perfect indifference; then again, \ knew the depth and strength of my feelings until 
I was resolved to remain at home, since he cared i that moment. What he said further I know not, 
so little to see me, I would not place myself in : and he was rallying me upon absence of mind, 
his way. All ended, however, in my being dressed ! when Arthur entered the room. I did not look 
with more than ordinary care, and Betting off j toward him, but I heard his frank, manly voice 
after my usual time. The party was nearly all j replying in pleasant tones to the welcome and 

assembled, and Sophy accosted me as I entered * warm congratulation of friends as they pressed 

the room—“why, Fanny dear, you are so late, I 1 around him. He passed from one to another 
thought something must have happened.” One i until he came where I knew his eye rested upon 
glance around convinced me he was not there, ! me; once he stepped forward to speak, but I was 
whose presence I knew not whether moBt to long j watching my companion’s face as if deeply in- 
for or to dread. I fell back into a corner and J terested in his words, and Arthur stood still for 
commenced an animated conversation with George i an instant, and then drew back. Again he came 
Stanley. After some chat, he asked— \ forward and held out his hand. 

’ “Miss Fanny, have you seen Arthur yet?” \ “Fanny,” said he, earnestly, “have you not 

“No, I have not—have you?” * ! a word or a smile for an old friend?” 

“Oh, yea! he arrived before we left last even- | I returned his warm grasp lightly—my fingers 
ing, and I saw him again this morning—he looks \ were as cold as my words of welcome. Every 
uncommonly well, and has actually returned with- > drop of blood seemed to have rushed to my 
out a moustache!” \ cheeks, which were scorching; at that moment 

“ That shows his good sense. Do you know IJ Sophy came up. 
heard a very distinguished person say that he | “I want you to look, Fanny, at this handsome 
oould not control his repugnance toward a citizen \ dressing-case of Arthur’s; he has never used it— 
of the United States when so disfigured. He also j it was presented by a lady whose child he saved 
remarked that when in office, that cause alone : from imminent danger.” 

would sometimes prejudice him against those! “Do tell us the story,” asked Harriet, turning 
Applying for favors, and the president, of whose ; to him. 

cabinet he was the foremost member, had pre- j “Indeed, I cannot now,” he returned, “but 
cisely the same feeling.” the lady gave me her friendship, which is far 

“Well, I confess I don’t like them much j more valuable than the dressing-case.” Lightly 
myself. But to return to Arthur. He sent > as Arthur seemed to value this article compared 
beautiful bracelets to Harriet and Annie, and a \ with the lady’s regard, to us it was exceedingly 
fine cameo pin to ma. It is a head of Minerva; j pretty—beautifully inlaid and furnished with 
I proposed to Hal, who might pass for the goddess j silver, and we examined it with curiosity. r 
of Wisdom, you know, to exchange with ma, for j “ Here is a secret drawer, I know,” exclaimed 
Arthur had certainly intended it as a profile of j Annie, as she touched the spring. The box flew 
her. Bat what do you think he brought for me ?” j out, and there was a general exolamation. There 
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lay a tiny jeweled and enameled Geneva watch, < 
and connected with it by a light Venetian chain ; 
was a miniature, which all knew at the first 
glance to be Arthur himself. I could have looked j 
long at the semblance, although I had not dared < 
to raise my eyes to the original. Arthur turned ; 
and saw our discovery; he seemed disconcerted j 
for a moment, and then quietly re-placed^them, ' 
replying to Sophy’s question— i 

“My dear, little, curious sister, they are for a j 
lady if she will accept them. The miniature was 
taken at the request of a friend, an Italian artist; j 
he presented me with this, and kept a copy for j 
himself. He is the same, Sophy, who painted J 
the beautiful copy of Lucretia I gave you.” 

Disappointment weighed heavily upon my heart j 
before this, now it seemed piled up and pressed j 
down. I longed to be alone in my chamber that J 
I might throw myself on the bed and find relief j 
in tears—I longed for a mother upon whose \ 
sympathizing heart I could rest my aching head, i 
But Sophy’s voice summoned me to the table.' j 

“Will you be kind enough, Fanny, to carry < 
this little tray round ? There are thirty young j 
persons here, fifteen of each sex. This contains | 
slips of paper numbered from one to fifteen, let j 
each gentleman select one. I will carry this (the 
contents are the same, you see,) to the ladies, 
then all will be supplied.” 

“Will those whose numbers match be called 
together?” 

“No! no! Harriet,” replied Sophy, “do not 
flatter yourself with anything of the kind, if 
you should chance to get the number of one you 
admire.” 

I handed the tray to Arthur in silence—he 
looked at me with surprise, and said gently— 

“I scarcely know you, Fanny, you are so 
changed.” 

“Am I?” I replied, coldly, and passed on. 
When all were served, Sophy assumed an air of 
great importance as she took her place in the 
centre of the circle, and the two large trays ; 
containing our pretty little parcels were placed 
before her. By the side of each tray was a box 
filled with slips of paper similar to those we had 
distributed. With the right hand she drew from 
one, and with the left from the other of these 
receptacles, and calling out, “the lady who holds 
No. 7 will please to come forward,” dear little 
Mary Bell presented herself with a roseate blush. 
Sophy glanced at the other hand, and said mis¬ 
chievously— 

“Remember those that fate couples now are 
Valentines, and are expected to be paired for the 
evening, both in the dance we intend to have, 
and in the walk home, and who knows but it 
may be for life. Ah! you need not laugh— 
stranger things have often happened; and now 


the gentleman who holds No. 4 must place him¬ 
self by No. 7.” We all smiled as our bachelor 
friend Meryton made his bow to Mary. 

“There is no knowing, Miss Sophy, what yam 
may do for me,” said he, “I have always thought 
if any one could help me to matrimony, it would 
be you.” 

“Then present your partner, if you please, 
with one of these little parcels. This is the tray 
from which the gentlemen are to select—the other 
is for the ladies’ choice.” 

Others were paired in like manner; some of 
the verses, as on all occasions of the kind, were 
laughable hits, while others were as amusingly 
inappropriate. 

Frank and Annie were called together. Her 
package contained a tiny sofa. 

Fair lady! fair lady! to thee I resign 
This old-fashioned sofa whereon to recline, 

So tempting it looks that it makes one feel dozy, 

I’ve thought, with a lover, oh, dear! ’twould be cozy! 
Yet a servant discreet who will be on the watch. 
Who’ll never come in without rattling the latch; 

If strangers should enter, you might be, I’m sure, 

At either end seated with aspect demure. 

Frank’s was a tin grater. 

You resemble the horse-radish 
Rubbed against me, 

Which some few partake of 
For dinner or tea; 

And all who have known you 
Must feel no surprise 
That you’ve brought very often 
The tears to their eyes! 

You are cool, but not icy, 

Are sharp, but not spicy, 

You are waiting for wit, 

And will e’er be a waiter, 

"fou think you’re a great one, 

But I am a grater! 

I have forgotten now who was the favored 
recipient of each, but I will give a few of the 
rhymes which I can remember. There was a 
funny little terrapin. 

The warmest welcome should be mine— 

Take me and season well with wine, 

And then sit down to sup or dine, 

I’m fit for lords; 

I can crawl into man’s affections, 

And should young ladies need directions 
How to bring youths to genuflexions, 

Just mark my words. 

To reach man’s heart the shortest way— 

Surest in this degenerate day— 

Is down his throat—and you may stay 
When once safe in; 

Then quickly learn to dress—ye fair! 

Not your own forms or curling hair— 

But dress—with condiments most rare, 

The Terrapin! 
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There was another on a gridiron with two fish. 

Thu gridiron is celibacy, all here will say, 

On which are two bachelors broiling away; 

They are drying and drying all op they will find, 
Contracting in body, contracting in mind. 

Of a fall in the fire each was-so nuoh afraid 
That he would not be taken to please a fair maid; 
But soon every thought will be centered in self 
Then they’ll not be worth having, but laid on the 
shelf! 

Another was on a glass toy—a goose in a boat 

I’m aflbat! I’m afloat! 

A goose in a boat— 

A sailing over Life’s sea; 

Oh! sad is my fate! 

I’m in search of a mate! 

’Tis my only resemblance to thee! 

Still another, and on a box of lip-salve. 

I ask thee to halve 
This box of lip-salve, 

For the salvo though I care not a fip, 

The lip-salve divide, 

Take the salve on thy side 
If thon wilt bat present me the lip. 


j me arrange your dress; what a pity your Valen- 

1 * tine should be one whom you have refused before¬ 
hand; now if it had been George Stanley!” 

} “You have no choice, Fan,” said Sophy, “you 
j must take the parcel left and give it to Arthur.” 

{ I felt vexed with her, and deigned no reply, for 
j I was sure the arrangement was one of her own 
| planning. 

j “Only a little chair!” exclaimed George, as 
\ Arthur opened and read— 

| I give you this chair 

> Of a beauty most rare, 

| Nor will I betray by my blushes, 

s For no one supposes 

| That like little Moses 

| Young Cupid lies hid in the rashes. 

| I could scarcely command myself, yet laughed 
| with the rest, for I must either laugh or cry. 
j One comfort, Arthur was as much agitated as 
< myself from some cause, and this re-assured me. 
\ I attempted with trembling hands to open my 
| own package. Soph took it from me and held 
| up a set of pretty tablets for a ball, and then 
j read— 


George and Sophy were allotted to each other. 
Hie prize was a dripping-pan with one of his own 
rhymes. 

Here’s a new dripping-pan 
Which for woman or man 
In the kitchen is always found handy, 

’T will hold turkey or pig, 

If they are not too big, 

And for beef, veal or goose ’tis the dandy. 

On the next Christmas day 
’T will aflord you fowl play 
When your friends meet to hear themselves toasted, 
But if poultry should strike, 

And a calTs-head you’d like, 

Put your own in the pan to be roasted. 


Thou art told by lot, fair lady, 

What thy future fate shall be, 

Gay quadrille, and waltz, and polka, 

All shall be adorned by thee; 

But amid the world’s false glitter 
One true heart is all thine own, 

One who loves thee for thy virtues 
And thy gentleness alone. 

Should he breathe this pure affection, 
Treat not thou his suit with scorn, 
Though thou hid’st with friendly tablets 
Blushes like the radiant morn. 

Canst thou vow to take upon thee 
All the duties of a wife? 

Not the partner for an evening, 

But the chosen one for life. 


Sophy’s was a beautiful toy, a little boy with 
a hird’s-nest. 

Run away! little boy, there’s no room for thee here, 
Thy bird’s-nest I want not—and thee I do fear; 
Thou’at an innocent look, bat I am not so stupid, 

I know thee, I know thee! thou naughty boy Cupid! 
Disguised though thon be, thon art Venus’s minion, 
And always betraying thyself by thy pinion. 

Ran off! else the door I will shut in thy face— 

For thy dear little birds could I find but a place. 
Their wings would shoot forth with a marvelous start, 
And some day I’d find they had flown with my heart. 

While Sophy was reading these lines, I looked 
round in some trepidation; Arthur and myself 
were the only persons remaining, and before I 
could think how I would act under the circum¬ 
stances, we were called upon and obliged to take 
our places. As I passed Uncle John, he whis¬ 
pered with a provoking smile—“stop, Fanny, let 


; I threw down the gift, 1 am afraid, rather oon- 
i temptnously. 

j “ Fanny, you are not well!” said some one in my 
| ear; it was Sophy; “I am sure you are feverish, 
' you have such an intense color.” Arthur looked 
! at me inquiringly as I replied— 

> “lam perfectly well; I thought you were going 
! to have a dance, Sophia!” 

“So we are,” said she, running to the piano, 
| “I intend to play the quadrilles myself, and as 
. you are my Valentine, Mr. Stanley, you will have 
; to turn over the music for me.” The rest took 
1 their places, and I exerted myself so far as to ask 
| my partner, during the intervals of the dance, 
• some questions respecting his travels. Any one 
< might have thought from our manner we were 
\ talking together for the first time. He seemed 
! grave and absent-minded, and I thought with a 
pang of Miss Rush ton; “no matter,” said 1, to 
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myself, “I am determined to enjoy the present, 
even if I have a sleepless night.” 

From the dance we passed to the supper-table, 
and afterward a waltz and polka were proposed, 
but I was resolute to go home. 

“Do not trouble yourself, I beg,” said I, to j 
Arthur, “Frank will accompany me, and can 
easily return in time for his partner.” j 

“When was it any trouble, Fanny?” asked he, \ 
reproachfully, “besides, have I not the right?” i 
and he passed my hand with decision through j 
his arm. j 

We walked at least half a square without a \ 
word—the streets were deserted, for it was nearly \ 
midnight; at last, the silence becoming oppres- j 
sive, I made some remark I cannot remember \ 
what, but he seemed not to hear me. A few > 
minutes afterward he said seriously— j 

“Fanny, can you tell me what has become of > 
the light-hearted, gentle girl I loft in your place ? 
whose spirit was like sunshine to all within its > 
influence, and whose laugh gladdened the hearts \ 
of those who listened for it?” As I could not \ 
reply, he continued, passionately, “I have longed 
for this moment, Fanny, but 1 And you changed, 
how much so I cannot express; I might have 
known it when you cared so little to see me that 
you would not wait one half hour last evening 
after two years of absence!” 

“I feared to intrude,” I returned, in a husky 
roice. 

“ Intrude! were you ever an intruder, Fanny ?” 
“And yet, Arthur,” said I, when I could com¬ 
mand my voice, “you made no effort to see us 
this morning, papa and Unde John too, who 
thought so much of you!” 

“Could you think so ill of me, Fanny? I was 
on my way to your house at an early hour, but 
your Cousin Harry met me and told me you had 
all gone to Bellevue to spend the day.” This j 
was true, for we had intended to go, and I had 
told Harry so Che day before, but the lameness 
of one of the horses had deferred our vist 
At this moment we reached the door-step, and 
my heart felt lightened of half its load. As I 
turned to pass in, Arthur said, “ good-night,” and 
held out his hand; mine trembled in spite of all 
my efforts at self-possession. 

“May I come in?” he asked, in a joyful tone, 
“I have not yet seen your father!” I knew 
papa had retired, but could 1 have the heart to 
tell him so? I turned to enter the front parlor. 
“No! no!” he cried, “let us go into the back 
parlor,” and he opened the door. “Here is the 
old sofa—take off your bonnet, dear Fanny, and 
sit down; no! no! just here, close beside me. 
My heart is so overflowing with happiness this 
evening that you must feel its influence. There 
are the table and your father’s chair just as I 


have often pictured them, I am sorry there is 
even a new foot-stool.” Kate, who was sleeping 
before the fire, rose, shook herself, and came 
toward us; she passed Arthur to welcome me, 
but something seemed to attract her attention, 
and Bhe returned to him. In an instant she had 
recognized him, for she bounded, and whined, 
and lioked his hands. 

“Ah! Kate!” he exclaimed, as he caressed her 
fondly, “at all events you are not changed! you 
remember old friends! Fanny! do you recollect 
the last evening we sat her^? do not turn away 
and withdraw your hand, dear Fanny, I must be 
heard! If you cannot think of me as I would 
fain be thought of—and loved, you will say so, 
gently but firmly. The remembrance of our 
parting weighed heavily upon me when I was 
far away, but I thought you were very young. 
Fanny, and scarcely knew your own mind. 
Sophy, with the delicate tact of a woman, had 
long divined my secret, and her letters were full 
of you; as I received each one I rejoiced to learn 
your heart was still free, and hope whispered it 
was mine, or might still become so. Have 1 
been mistaken ? is my affection then of no value 
to you?” 

I cannot tell how it all happened, but my head 
rested on Arthur’s shoulder, and my feelings 
found vent in tears and smiles of happiness. 

“But Miss Rushton!” exclaimed I, suddenly. 

“Miss Rushton! what put her into that dear 
little head? Ah! I see it all now! some one has 
been misrepresenting me to you; Miss Rushton 
is to be married shortly to one in every way 
worthy of her, and I have promised to attend the 
wedding.” 

It was two o’clock before Arthur tore himself 
away. 

“May I come to breakfast? you know I have 
not yet seen your father,” he said, and I smiled 
assent. I knew Uncle John was waiting for me 
in the dining-room, for he never will retire while 
there is any one down stairs, and as I could not 
face him then, I stole up to my room. I did not 
close my eyes until day dawned, but my thoughts 
were all joyful. 

Trying not to look too happy, I entered the 
breakfast-room at the usual hour. Uncle John 
raised his eyes demurely from the paper— 

“Fanny, considering you were up until two 
o’clock, you look very radiant this morning!” 

“Why, what kept you up so late, my child?” 
asked papa. 

“Ask her who came in with her and stayed so 
late!” said Uncle John, maliciously. 

“Why, Arthur, papa,” I answered, with a 
blush, “he wished to see you, and I invited him, 
or rather he invited himself to breakfast this 
morning.” 
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“Oh, ho!” cried Uncle John, “brother, yon 
had better look to it—it is very wrong for Fanny 
to be keeping a young gentleman so late when 
you know she has already refused him.” 

I was so light-hearted I could bear this teazing, 
and when Arthur entered I was delighted to see 
how cordially papa welcomed him. About mid¬ 
day Sophy came rushing in, and threw her arms 
round my neck— 


“Oh, Fanny, I am so gladl there—you need 
not say a word—Arthur has not told us, but I 
know he is very happy. Hadn’t I a famous 
Valentine party?” She kissed me, and before I 
could speak or return the caress, she was gone. 

I have since taken care to possess myself of 
the dear little tablets I lightly threw aside, so 
that the watch and miniature are not my only 
tokens from The Valentine Party. 


TO AN ABSENT HUSBAND. 


BY 8. D. ANDEB80N. 


Howe spreads its cheerful arms to-night, 
The hearth-fire blazes free, 

And happy ones are singing there, 

In mirthfulness and glee; 

Light hearts and merry voices join 
To swell the joyful song, 

And not a pensive look is seen 
In all that careleBS throng. 

Beauty and youth are treading now 
The mazes of the dance, 

And whisper’d words and blushing cheeks 
Tell love’s delicious trance; 

No thoughts but those of happiness, 

As bright as Summer skies, 

Are lingering in each youthful heart, 

Or sparkling in their eyes. 

But far from this gay festive scene, 

On wings of memory, 

My widow’d heart has flown, and now 
I’m once again with thee; 

Again, as in our early days, 

I’m standing by thy side. 

And listening to thy manly voice 
With all my woman’s pride. 

Morn brings thee with its earliest dawn, 
In each familiar thing, 

Each household altar when the heart 
Its offering used to bring; 

Each book and flower you used to love, 
The songs you used to praise, 

Are shrined now as the things that make 
The dreams of other days. 

Through all the march of weary hours 
Thy image oft will come 
And nestle closely to my heart, 

As exile to his home; 

Will come at evening’s dreatoy close, 

And, like night’s tuneful bird, 

Make melody until my heart 
With ecstasy is stirred. 


And night has wedded thy dear name, 
With all its richest dreams, 

Those bright-wing’d images that flit 
Like sunshine o’er the streams; 

Then do we wander as of yore 
Beneath the evening star, 

While music on the perfumed air 
Comes floating from afar. 

Then do I gaze into thy face 
And banish every tear; 

And my full heart sinks calmly down 
Without a truant fear, 

Without a thought, save those that come 
That I might always be 
Beside thee in life’s darkest hour. 

To shield and comfort thee. 

I wake to see our daughter’s smile, 

And meet her laughing eye, 

In which, as in a mirror’s face. 

Thy image seems to lie; 

To think how ’mid the battle strife 
That tiny form shall stand, 

And beckon back each sabre stroke 
With its small cherub hand. 

To dream how will its memory 
Around the watch-fire rise, 

And make thy weary, home-sick thoughts 
Turn to thy matin skies; 

Those skies that bend above my path 
With the same peaceful hue, 

They bore as when beneath their smile 
We said our last adieu. 

God shield thee in each fearful hour! 

When gathering round thy way 
A thousand angry war-clouds rise, 

With dark and dismal ray; 

Oh! shed upon the wanderer’s path, 
Wherever he may roam, 

The light of happier stars, and bring 
Him once more to his home. 
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THE OLD STONE 

It was a quiet evening when I visited the battle¬ 
field. The sun was just setting as I reached the 
summit of the hill; and I paused a moment in¬ 
voluntarily to look back upon the scene. Far 
away to the west rolled the billowy hills, spotted 
with farm and woodland. Just over the undu¬ 
lating horizon thus formed, glowed a narrow 
streak of red and gold, while a dark battlement 
9 of pitchy clouds lay piled in the blue atmosphere 
above. The loftg, lurid line rolling along the 
hills, and surmounted with the dark masses of 
vapor above, seemed like a distant city in flames, 
and gave a wild and ominous appearance to the 
landscape. Here and there through this gloomy 
curtain, the sunbeams struggled out, tinging the 
edges of the clouds with gold, and shooting in 
long lines of light over the green hills. A solitary 
bird sailed in the distance. The voice of the tired 
ploughman calling to his oxen floated from the 
valley, and the deep quiet of a summer evening 
prevailed around. 

I gazed upon the scene in mute delight, until 
the twilight had mellowed the landscape, when, 
remembering the object of my visit, I turned and 
walked on. The battle-field crowns the hill. 
Before me was an old stone meeting-house, dark 


MEETING-HOUSE. 

with antiquity, and surrounded on two sides by 
a still older grave-yard. Not a monument was 
seen in that lonely resting-place. The grass was 
brown and withered; no flowers bloomed above 
the graves; the little mounds were nearly all 
washed away by the rains; huge cavities where 
the ground had sunk in yawned around me; and 
in the centre of the yard, an old, rugged cedar 
lifted its dark head a solitary mourner. It was a 
scene of perfect desolation. To add to its start¬ 
ling effect a few sheep were carelessly browsing 
on the stunted herbage, ignorant of the hallowed 
memories around, or the mouldering generations 
below. 

A hale old man was standing in the middle of 
the yard, but perceiving me he came slowly out, 
and I addressed him. He had lived hard by for 
forty years. Leaning against the gate, my grey¬ 
haired, yet rubby-faced narrator drew, with his 
knife, upon the shingle top of the low stone wall, 
a plan of the battle. He showed me where, on 
the right, one wing of our army had been posted 
in an orchard, and where, on the left a little 
down the hill, the rapid charge of the foe had 
routed the other wing while in the act of forming. 

: Here a spot had been fiercely contested: there a 
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brave continental had watered the soil with his 
Mood. He turned and unlocking the rude gate 
we entered the yard. On this very spot a portion 
of the little army had stood, pouring in a deadly 
fire from the shelter of the low stone wall, and 
«*lring a gallant stand until nearly cut to pieces. 
At our feet were the graves of the slain. Friend 
and foe, private and officer, there they lay, their 
ears stilled to the roar of battle, and the green 
grass growing over them where for fifty years it 
had waved. There was a huge mound near the 
gate covering the remains of the fallen. A couple 
of English officers lay untrophied by. The old 
man had discovered them while digging a new 
grave, and knew them by their regimental but¬ 
tons, and the still undecayed portions of their 
uniforms. A half a century had rolled by since 
first they were hurriedly laid in their rude rest¬ 
ing-place. 

"No useless coffin enclosed the breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound them,* 

But they lay like warriors taking their rest. 

With their martial cloaks around them.”* 

Who would not warm amid such memories? 
Around us were the relics of the strife:—the 
bullet holes in the old meeting-house; the dark, 
blood-stained spots upon the floor; the very 
woods which had eohoed to the cannonade; and 
beneath us the sod where some patriot had died. 
As the old man conversed of the eventful day, 
his voice grew warmer, his hale cheek glowed, 
and his eyes flashed with unwonted fire. Fancy 
took wings; we forgot the present; we were back 
in the days of iron war. Beneath us the serried < 
files of the foe were dashing up the hill, their 
arms flashing and their banners waving as they 
rushed to the attack. We could almost see the 
eager Americans ranged behind the wall, and hear 
their thick breathing as they waited for the enemy 
to come nigh. Then rose up a wild huzza, the 
sharp rattle of their musketry ensued, the thick, 
white smoke curled around the prospect, and 
directly the solid phalanx of the foe emerging 
from the vapors, the fierce contest was main¬ 
tained almost hand to hand, and breast to breast 
Volley followed volley, one wild huzza succeeded 
to another, the crash of muskets, the rattle of the 
fire-arms, the groans and shrieks of the wounded 
grew nearer and nearer, until at length the enemy 
swarmed along the wall, forced it with the bayo¬ 
net, and the fight—oh! God—was battled above 
the quiet graves of the dead. The shout of vic¬ 
tory and death was around us. Then the scene 
changed. The gallant continentals were retreat- 
mg, and anon they were strewd dying along the 
orchard . The rolliea gradually slackened, a few 
•Battering shots onlj dropped at intervals, the 


roar of battle swept by and died faintly in the dis¬ 
tance, and only the stifled groans of the wounded 
or the agonizing prayer of the dying met the ear. 

So deeply had we been wrapt in the story of 
the past that we forgot the time, and when the 
old man ceased, twilight had long since gone. 
The landscape around was putting on the cloudy 
mantle of night. The breeze came damp from 
the valley; the low twitter of the birds had 
ceased in the hedges; the still glades of the dis¬ 
tant wood darkened dreamily away; the shadows 
were already black on the rolling brow of Osborne 
Hill; and a few stars, like virgin brides, modestly 
peeped forth from the calm, blue sky above. The 
old man and I gazed on the scene for a moment, 
and then with a warm pressure of the hand, we 
parted. With a feeling of quiet pleasure I slowly 
wandered home. A gentle, soothing influence 
pervaded my thoughts. The evening hour, and 
the memories around, tinged every reverie with 
a mellow hue, diffusing over me that gentle, yet 
unwritten feeling which forms the Sabbath of the 
heart . 

| I never went to the battle-ground again. I 
| was afraid I should dissolve the oharm. But 
! often in the golden twilight, I would go out on 
! Osborne Hill, and gaze on the old grave-yard 
| wall, lying like a white thread along the horizon, 

| until gradually the shadows deepened, the whip- 
> poor-will sailed by with his melancholy wail, and 
| one by one the dim outlines of the distant hill 
| melted into darkness. 

j I thank God I was born in a land whose few 
| battle-fields are those of freedom! The traveller 
who threads our vast domains is never startled by 
stupendous Acadelmas like those which blacken 
every kingdom of Europe; but often in his jour¬ 
neys, amid the hills and vallies of our land, he 
will come across the lonely grave of some martyr 
to freedom, or the grassy mound where our bold 
farmer fathers perished for their rights. Holy 
and venerated are such spots! Humble though 
they be, they are full of hallowed memories, and . 
in their simple majesty, are prouder monuments 
than the rich trophies of Waterloo. Poets shall * 
sing of them; painters shall picture them; histo¬ 
rians shall chronicle them to mankind. Thousands 
shall pilgrim to them as to the altar of their faith, 
and genius, with God-like inspiration, shall weave 
them in undying song. They will nerve our youth, 
inflame our soldiery, and fire the land with the 
loftiest patriotism. Should a foreign foe pollute 
our soil, and drive ns for awhile before him, these 
battle-fields shall be the arcana to which we will 
retreat; there will we rally for a last effort, and. 
there, where the spirit of our martyred ancestors 
c fill the air around, will we nobly conquer. 
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When I was about twelve years of age, an 
uncle whom 1 had often heard of as having gone 
to India when a lad, and who had not written 
home for years, suddenly made his appearance 
at the old farm-house. 

He had amassed a competence, and was now 
returned to enjoy it. As yet, however, he had 
formed no plan of life; but, after being in the 
valley about a month, he announced his intention 
to set up an establishment in the city, and almost 
in the same breath asked my Aunt Sarah to pre¬ 
side over his household. 

It was accordingly determined that she should 
leave the old homestead, and that I should accom¬ 
pany her. It was not my uncle’s intention, at 
first, to invite me; in fact he had scarcely noticed 
me, for he disliked children, and I was at that age 
when girls are at once ugly and shy; but when 
my aunt informed him that she had engaged to 
protect me, and could not accept his offer unless 
I went with her, he assented as of course. So we 
went to town, where my uncle took a house, and 
where a new world opened to me. 

My uncle was my mother’s brother, and, there¬ 
fore, connected only by marriage with my Aunt 
Sarah. We had now been living in the same house 
about sir months, before the nearer relationship 
existing between himself and me appeared to 
♦ break upon him for the first time; and he began 
to take some notice of me. Perhaps also I was 
growing prettier. One day he met me in the 
hall, just as I entered from school, flushed with 
exercise, and looking happy, for I had that day 
been raised to the head of my class. 

“Come here, Mary,” he said, looking at me 
earnestly; then placing me between his knees 
before him, he took out his spectacles, wiped 
them, carefully adjusted them, and scrutinised 
me. I blushed. “Why I declare,” he said, at 
length, “how much you look like your mother! \ 
It never struck me before. Strange. Yet what 
a resemblance I It seems as if I saw my poor 
sister,” he continued, soliloquizing, “as she used 
to be when we were children together. God bless 
you!” 

He took off his spectacles to wipe them, for 


the tears were in his eyes. From that hour I 
loved the old man. 

We soon grew to be great friends. I used to 
have his slippers and dressing-gown ready for 
him, when he returned toward evening, and 
would wheel his morocco covered arm-chair to 
his corner before the grate; he would allow no 
one else to do these things. But stay, I have 
not described him. 

My uncle was now about sixty, rather tall, 
inclining to corpulency, and with a head of the 
whitest and thickest hair I think I ever saw. It 
was a crown of glory to him, that mass of snowy 
hair. His maimers were of the old school, very 
formal, but a little spoilt by his long residence 
abroad. He was a bachelor, and, therefore, pre¬ 
cise, with a tendency to be self-willed, but he 
had an excellent heart. Having read much, and 
thought more, and in addition having travelled 
over half the world, he was a most entertaining 
companion, and his society was courted very 
generally. He was fond of chess, but I rarely 
saw him play at home, and then only when he 
had some old friend to dine with him. I have 
heard, however, that he spent half his mornings 
at a public library and reading room, where three 
or four grey-headed chess-players like himself 
would meet to contest a game, or watch others 
at it 

As he had retired from business, and invested 
his fortune, he never engaged in any mercantile 
affairs; but he loved to talk about the scarcity 
of money or its reverse, the prospect of trade, 
the price of government sixes, the rise or fall of 
cotton, and the arrivals from Canton. Of morn¬ 
ings he divided his time between the exchange 
and the reading-room I have mentioned. He 
was a heavy stockholder and director in an in¬ 
surance company, whose business chiefly lay with 
the East India fleet; and, when he had no other 
place to lounge in, he used to go to the office and 
talk over the commercial and monetary world 
with his brother directors, retired old merchants, 
most of them, such as himself. He liked a good 
cigar after dinner, and a glass or two of old 
Madeira; and his breakfast was never complete 
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without the-, a newspaper which his father < persuade myself that I was really prettier than 

had taken before him, and which, though now j my schoolfellows, so thoroughly had oppression 
the most stupid of journals, he regularly read j and neglect in my early years impressed a humble 
through, advertisements and all. ; opinion of myself on me. It required many a 

He had no liking for the country. He had left ; look of admiration in the street, and many a 
it when a boy, and had never returned to it, so j direct compliment to convince me of it, nor was 
that the life of a town had become part of his \ I thorougly persuaded until one day my uncle, 
nature. I used to walk out, in the spring and \ looking earnestly at me through his spectacles, 
autumn afternoons, with some of my schoolmates j said at last, “ well, I do believe, Miss Sarah, that 
into the fields and woods without the city, and j Mary is growing pretty.” 

return at evening laden with wild flowers; but j The last year I went to school I began to have 
this was a taste he could never comprehend ; and j a reputation for wit. I think now that my par- 
I think I hear now his “pooh! pooh! what can « tial friends over-estimated me, and that a certain 
you do with such trash!” as he turned from his \ gaiety of spirits, joined to a facility in conversa- 
book or paper, when I would lay my treasures on j tion won me the name of a bel esprit; but it is 
the centre-table. He liked the smell of cordage ; certain that wherever I went, I obtained this 
better than that of the freshest field of hay ever } character; and often, when I was not known to 
made fragrant by sunshine; and the spectacle of l be near, I overheard my aunt and uncle con- 
a ship in full sail he was accustomed to declare j versing about my smart sayings, and laughing 
the finest sight in the world. He had, on the \ at them. Once or twice my uncle complimented 
mantel-piece of his chamber, an ivory frigate in \ me on them, but at such times my aunt gave him 
a glass-case; and all sorts of curiosities, from a j a look of reproof, and at last finding this did no 
gilded Chinese god down to an enormous hookah, j good, said—“how can you indulge the vanity of 
were scattered about the apartment. He was J the child, brother: you will ruin her immortal 
proud of what he called the unmixed blood of i soul!” My uncle, at this, shrugged his shoul- 
his family, and had brought back with him from < ders: but he never afterward flattered me. 
Canton a porcelain breakfast service, with our \ If I had not received such severe lessons of 
coat of arms, and motto upon it: and sometimes, < humility in earlier life, or if my aunt had not 
when he had indulged in an additional glass of j even now sought frequent occasions to mortify 
wine, or his heart was thawed from other causes, me, I might have been spoiled in the two years 
he would talk proudly of the day when his grand- j that followed my coming out. Between sixteen 
father lived in Boston, before the revolution, and j and eighteen I lived in an incense of flattery. I 
was three out of the four gentlemen there who was almost constantly out of evenings, at a party, 
drove his carriage. “The son of an earl,” he at a concert, or at some other resort of pleasure, 
would say, “but I am prouder of him, because Even had I been less observing, I could not have 
he lost his all in the cause of his country, than failed to notice that few girls of my age received 
for even that, sir.” so much attention. Bouquets were constantly 

At sixteen I was no longer an awkward, ugly being sent to me. I generally had half a dozen 
girl, but, if I trusted what was told me, quite invitations for the first opera of the season, for 
pretty. I remember my astonishment the first I was passionately fond of music, and had the 
time the consciousness of my improved looks credit of being a superior amateur performer, 
burst upon me. It was one afternoon when which after all is not much praise. Everybody 
coming home from school. The day was warm, thought me supremely happy. Alas! I was not. 
and I was nearly at our door, so, with girlish I saw my companions loving and beloved, but, 
ind if ference, I took off my bonnet, and began among my numerous admirers, there was not one 
fanning myself with it. It was a large Leghorn to whom I could attach myself. And yet I felt 
—what was then called a flat—and answered the need of loving, oh! how acutely. An orphan 
the purpose of a fan admirably. My color was and alone in the world, I had never had one on 
heightened by exercise, and my curls were blow- whom I could pour out the secret hoards of my 
ing carelessly about. Suddenly one of two gen- affection, but had pined for such a one, a mother, 
tlemen passing, exclaimed—“by Jove, what a a sister, or a father. Ah! how I longed for some 
Httle beauty!” I was in a nervous tremor in an one who could be solely mine. Like most others 
instant. Remember that up to this time, I had of my sex, whose sympathies were acute, I felt 
never been praised for good looks, but always it necessary to my happiness to love. Yet I saw 
been abased for awkwardness. No wonder I was no one who awoke more than a passing interest 
frightened , astonished, that my breath left me. in me. 

I m‘ed home with a beating heart, ran up to There were some indeed who seemed at first to 
room and looked at myself eagerly in the approach my ideal of true manhood, but they all 
*£ wsu5 long time before I could disappointed me bitterly on a closer acquaintance. 

Vox* XVII.-—0 
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They whom I had believed high-minded turned 
out calculating. The apparently intellectual 
proved common-place. The seeming virtuous 
were found to be dissolute. In short, my dreams 
of perfectability were dissipated daily; and in 
the end those whose society I began with wel¬ 
coming, I ended with spurning. 

I gradually obtained, by these means, the name 
of a coquette, yet nothing was further from my 
nature. Often I asked myself if I was ever to 
love. I feared that I had pitched my ideal too 
high. Yet I felt, much as I longed to love, that 
I could not compel myself to love; and I shud¬ 
dered when I thought of a long life dragging 
slowly along, without any closer ties of affection, 
until finally, as years advanced, I should harden 
into a cold-hearted automaton like my Aunt 
Sarah. 

With these feelings I gradually found my affec¬ 
tions twining closer and closer around my uncle. 
I still loved my aunt, at least in a measure; but 
I loved him more. And yet, kindly as he was, 
there were many things about him certainly not 
attractive to a young girl. I did not understand 
then why I could never make a confidant of him, 
why there was something in my bosom that 
checked the gush of my affections beyond a cer¬ 
tain point; but I do now. How could two natures 
so dissimilar as ours ever approach closely ? It 
could not be. 

One day my uncle came home in unusually 
good spirits. 

“Mary,” he said, patting me on the head, his 
habit when pleased, “I have a husband for you 
—a fine, handsome fellow, and as rich as Croesus 
—the son of an old merchant I knew in the In¬ 
dies, so that there is no mistake about his wealth 
—he will be here this evening, and you must 
dress in your best.” 

“Indeed,” I answered, “I shall do no such 
thing. A pretty affair, to be getting myself up 
for exhibition, like a Chinese bride. Mr. Some¬ 
body must take me as he finds me.” 

I said this playfully, but I was in earnest 
nevertheless. My uncle had lived so long in the 
east that he considered our sex a merchantable 
commodity, to be disposed of to the highest bid¬ 
der. 

lie shrugged his shoulders, and looked piteously 
at my aunt, as much as to say, “what foolish 
notions the child has!” 

My uncle’s protegee came, punctual to his ap¬ 
pointment. He was a remarkably gentlemanly 
looking person, and would generally have been 
considered handsome. He dressed with unusual 
aste for one of his sex. My uncle introduced 
him as Mr. Thornton. The manners of this new 
acquaintance were easy, and what the world 
calls high-bred; his conversation was intelligent, 


j varied, and even entertaining; and, moreover, 
he seemed struck with my appearance from the 
I first moment of his entrance, and paid assiduous 
court to me. All this might be supposed to be 
not without its effect on a girl of seventeen. But 
it did not move me. 

I admired him, however; but my heart was 
; untouched. And I startled both my unde and 
| aunt by saying as much after he had gone. 

| “Confess now, Mary,” said my uncle, rubbing 
| his hands when our guest had departed. “Con¬ 
fess now that Mr. Thornton is a more interesting 
; visitor than you had expected. I must compli- 
j ment you on your conquest. You little jade, to 
I tell me you did not intend to dress handsomely! 
j I never saw you look so well as in that white 
j dress, with the moss-rose bud in your bosom. 
Well, he is worth the trouble of catching. A 
quarter of a million—not a cent less. Been to 
| Europe too, danced with Queen Victoria, and 
| dined with the Emperor Nicholas.” 

\ I smiled. 

| “What are you smiling at, you little hypo- 
! crite?” he said, pinching my ear. “Don’t try 
j to persuade me you are not determined to secure 

> this prize. I could see how adroitly you angled 
S for him. How you chatted, and laughed with 

> him. Own the truth now; is he not a splendid 
| fellow?” 

> “Since you give me a chance at last to speak,” 

! I said, laughing, “I will tell you frankly what I 

think of him.” 

> “Ah! that is right,” said my uncle, rubbing 
j his hands. 

> My aunt smiled approvingly. 

| “He is thought handsome, I suppose,” I oon- 

tinued, “but I do not consider him so-” 

1 “Not handsome!” cried my uncle, bouncing 
j up out of his chair. 

! “ Not handsome!” cried my aunt, dropping her 

I work into her lap. 

» “No, his face wants character—and so does 
his conversation. In a word, though handsome, 

| rich, well-educated, and improved by travel, he is 

> decidedly common-place. It is lead, weH gilded 
indeed, but only lead after all.” 

My uncle looked at me sharply, and a frown 
gathered on his brow; then he turned to my aunt 
and said—“the deuce take the girl and her non¬ 
sense!” 

My aunt lifted up both her hands, and ejacu¬ 
lated piteously— 

“Mary—I never!” 

I could not avoid a hearty laugh, to see them 
both so ludicrously bewildered. 

Neither of my hearers appeared to relish my 
merriment, which was, perhaps, a little rude. 
My uncle looked grave, and, after a moment’s 
silence, said— 
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“ltd! yw what, you minx, you read too many 
rods. I suppose you have the Children of the 
Abbey by heart.” 

“1 never read the book,” I said. 

“Never read it!” exclaimed my aunt, surprised 
cat of her discretion. “ Why, Mary, that cannot 
be! / had read it half a dozen times before I 
was your age—the more shame to me,” she hastily 
added, remembering herself. 

“ The girl always speaks truth, 1 will say that 
for her,” said my uncle, with grave displeasure. 
“But Ill engage she has read Thaddeus of War¬ 
saw, The Soottish Chief, and all that trash.” 

“She had better read Dunallan; or, The Lady 
of the Manor,” interposed my aunt, parentheti¬ 
cally. 

“I have never perused any of the novels you 
mention,” I said. “I have read most of Scott’s, 
and find others not interesting enough. 1 would 
rather read a good fairy tale than the stuff you 
name.” 

“Humph!” said my unele. “You set up for 
a critic, do you, with your other nonsense ? Let 
me tell you, Miss Pert, that when I was young, 
the novels you call 1 stuff* were considered re- 

markable.” 

“Dunallan is worth all Scott ever wrote,” 
ejaculated my aunt. 

“ Well, unde,” I said, going up to him, putting 
my arm around his neck, and kissing him first 
on one cheek, then on the other, “don’t let us 
quarrel about our favorite writers! And now 
Ill acknowledge, if that will please you, that 
Mr. Thornton is a very nice, convertible young 
gentleman, and I’ll treat him well, when he 
comes here, if it’s only for your sake.” 

My unele always thawed when I kissed him 
after this fashion. He drew me to his knee, and 
mid, patting my cheek— 

“That’s a good girl now. And, by and bye, 
you’ll treat him well, I hope, for your own 
sake; for it rests with you,” he added, seriously, 
“whether to be Mrs. Thornton or not” 

I did not care to renew hostilities by saying 
what I thought; but I made a mental reservation 
to be guided by circumstances. 

My aunt smiled, and took up her knitting. 

From that time Mr. Thornton became a con¬ 
stant visitor at the house; but I cannot say he 
gained in my opinion. Let me be understood! 
I esteemed him more and more every day, for he 
had a hundred excellent qualities; but I did not 
love him. 

I hit the truth the very first night 1 saw 
him. Women have an instinct, in those matters, 
I believe. Thornton wanted character. He was 
a man of good abilities, could talk well, had wan¬ 
dered over the whole range of modern literature, 
and even made some pretensions to authorship in 


an amateur way; but there was nothing original 
in his mind, or forcible in his character. He 
might have suited a thousand women more ac¬ 
complished than myself: he did not suit me. 

“Why don’t you do something?” I said to him 
one evening, for I had learned to talk to him with 
the frankness of a sister. 

“What shall I do?” he said, “you have only 
to command me, and I obey.” 

“Oh! that is not it,” I replied, carelessly run¬ 
ning my fingers over the piano, for I had been 
playing from Beethoven, but noticing that he 
was not listening, had stopped to ask my ques¬ 
tion. “You ought to know best what you would 
like to do.” 

“Well, then,” he said, “I like to do nothing. 
I am rich, and have no motive to work. I had 
rather dawdle along, enjoying life.” 

“Dawdle!” And I laughed. Then, turning 
around on the piano stool, I looked him full in 
the face, and said—“do youiknow it seems so 
odd to me that any man should prefer loitering 
idly through life—dawdling, as you call it—to 
action. Why, were I a man, I should die of 
ennui, if I had nothing to do. Without some 
purpose in life, life itself is not worth having. 
Be a politician,” 1 exclaimed, wheeling back to 
my piano, “if you can be nothing better.” And 
I began to play vigorously at Beethoven again. 

When I had concluded, I looked up. My lover 
was still standing at my side, and with a depre¬ 
cating look. 

“Do you really wish me to be a politician?” 
he said, in a low voice. 

I blushed to my temples. If I answered in the 
affirmative, he might take it for encouragement. 
Honesty compelled me to speak frankly. 

“Not unless you like it, Mr. Thornton,” I said. 
“And I should be sorry if you did like it,” I 
added. 

“You’re a strange creature, Miss Lennox,” he 
said, “yon first tell me to be a politician, and 
then say yon would be sorry to see me one.” 

“Well, I mean,” I replied, “that a politician, 
even if successful, is never sufficiently compen¬ 
sated for his exertions. He coins his heart’s life 
away to purchase dross.” 

Thornton stared at my enthusiastie expression, 
so that I blushed again. “Pray, tell me what 
you wish,” he said, “and don’t be quisling a 
poor fellow.” 

On this I recurred to my first remark, and 
explained myself more fully. The truth was, I 
wanted to return Thornton’s love, if I could. I 
pitied him. Besides, seeing how my unde desired 
the match, I was determined, if possible, to gratify 
him. But I could not love a man who dawdled 
through life. I wanted this error corrected: then, 
perhaps, I could consent to be his wife. 
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“Politicians,” I said, looking up earnestly at 
him, “stoop to such tricks, and so constantly, 
that their moral sense, not to say their honor, 
becomes impaired. But there are other pursuits, 
I am sure, in which a man of fortune can engage, 
with pleasure to himself, and profit to his race.” 

“I never liked the law,” said my lover, as if 
in a tone of inquiry. “ It is too late to enter the 
army or navy. I’m sure I don’t know what a 
man, in my situation, could do, if he would.” 

“I have read,” I said, and I felt my cheek 
kindling with enthusiasm as I spoke, “of men— 
John Howard was one—who, laying aside the 
luxuries of their station, suffered privations, 
pecuniary losses, and even disease that they might 
relieve those lying in prisons, and carry comfort 
to the sick and miserable. I have read of others 
—Xavier among them—who have sacrificed rank, 
country, even family ties; exiled themselves to 
distant and even inhospitable realms; suffered 
hunger, fever, abuse, and died at last alone and 
unassisted; and all that they might proclaim in 
other realms the religion in which they believed. 
1 have read of men—rich and luxuriantly nur¬ 
tured—who have languished in miserable dun¬ 
geons, or perished on the scaffold for opinion’s 
sake, when, by remaining in quiet at their com¬ 
fortable homes, they might have lived to eighty 
in possession of wealth and rank. 1 have read 
of still others—bom in the lap of ease—who 
have toiled, night and day, unintermittingly, like 
Wesley, or Whitfield, to preach salvation to the 
poor-” 

I broke off for want of breath. Thornton had, 
at first, colored at my indirect reproof; but lat¬ 
terly he had gazed at me with astonishment 
Now he spoke. 

“ You would not have me turn minister—would 
you?” he said, in amazement “ Why, I thought 
—excuse me—but I did not know you were reli¬ 
gious.” 

“Nor am I, I am afraid,” I answered, gravely. 
“But you don’t seem to understand me, Mr. 
Thornton; so we had better change the subject” 

I dosed the piano as I spoke, and rose. My 
momentary feeling of enthusiasm had subsided, 
and I felt almost ashamed for having betrayed 
myself to one who could not comprehend me, but 
only thought me odd. This conviction, perhaps, 
gave something of coldness to my tone. 

Thornton himself followed me across the room 
to the sofa, where I now retired. He was too 
well-bred to allude to a subject which I had de¬ 
sired might be waived; but he obviously thought 
me offended, and strove, by his apologetic manner, 
to make peace with me. 

The next evening, however, he managed to ac¬ 
quaint me, though with a humble, deferential 
air, as if not certain that I would be pleased, 


that he had subscribed to two of Hie principal 
philanthropic institutions of the day, The sub¬ 
scription, I afterward heard, was a munificent one. 

And this was his comprehension of my mean¬ 
ing! I wished him to become a man of action, 
for I could not love one who did not play his part 
somehow, and with credit, in the great drama of 
life; and he thought I only desired him to give 
money to benevolent societies, money that he 
could well spare, and which it was scarcely a 
merit for him to bestow. 

Was I not right when I said he wanted charac¬ 
ter ? And yet he was the kindest, best-hearted 
lover I had ever had, and withal the most well- 
bred. He was the most intelligent also, though 
he did not show to advantage in conversations 
like the above: he was too humble as a lover 
for this; with others he acquitted himself more 
creditably. 

There was a continual struggle in my mind 
whenever he was present I did not wish to 
encourage him, and yet I shrank from giving 
him pain. And when I did treat him coldly, my 
uncle or aunt was always ready to soothe him 
by some delicate piece of attention, and thus 
secretly induce him to renew his suit. Not that 
he ever offered himself to me in words. Had he 
done this, I should have refused him, and in lan¬ 
guage that could not have been mistaken. But 
every day saw the choicest bouquets on my table, 
the newest poem, the latest periodical, Landseer’s 
last engraving, or some other novelty, and all the 
gift of Thornton. 

These silent, assiduous attentions continued 
for more than a year. I would have been utterly 
insensible if they had not produced their effect. 
Thornton bore too with all my whims, and so 
patiently and forgivingly, that my heart must 
have been harder than steel not to have melted 
from its first indifference. 

Warn and impulsive, I was also wayward, and 
often in the wrong. Sometimes, irritated at his 
pertinacious attentions, I was pettish, even rude 
to him, but he never revenged himself on me. 
A glance of mingled surprise and reproof would 
beam on me from his eyes; but that was all. 
Devotion that continued thus unchanged, in spite 
of injustice and rebuffs, had its effect at last. I 
began with pitying him, and eventually believed 
that I might yet love him. 

What increased this growing conviction was 
the fact that though I was now eighteen, and had 
new admirers every season, I saw no one, among 
them all, who could compare with Thornton. He 
was as infinitely superior to the butterflies of 
fashion that hovered around me, as my ideal had 
been superior to him. But I began to think that 
this ideal was an impossibility, and that, as my 
uncle said, I was a visionary. 
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And yet, at tames, how the thirst for some j 
loftier spirit to strengthen and uphold my own 
in the great battle of life, would seize me. Oh! 
bow mean and petty seemed the aim of the 
common herd, at moments like those. What it 
was that I sought, I scarcely knew. It was not 
solely the world’s applause; for mere earthly 
ambition palled me. It was “the desire of the 
moth after the star.” 

I felt this most when alone, at the deep hour 
of midnight, or when walking in the woods or 
fields. The contemplation of the boundless firma¬ 
ment, with its worlds on worlds wheeling forever 
In endless orbits, affected me with an awe inde¬ 
scribable, and a longing to be freed from my 
clayey fetters and roaming far away among those 
starry spheres. The rustling of summer leaves; 
the gargle of waters; the thousand flowers smil¬ 
ing on hill-side and in valley filled my soul with 
dreams of supernal beauty, which sometimes 
visited me, as it were, like reminiscences, and 
sometimes as foreshadowings of a better land 
yet to come. From such fevers of the imagina¬ 
tion, I would come back dissatisfied with my lot, 
and most of all with my lover. 

But these deliriums became fewer and fewer. 
The kindness, the devotion of Thornton subdued 
me more and more, until, at last, I mentally re¬ 
solved to hold out no longer, but make him and 
my uncle happy. 

I now received his attentions with more com¬ 
posure. No longer checked by my fits of dis¬ 
pleasure, he grew more attentive. My uncle 
smiled and rubbed his hands; and my aunt began 
to think of the wedding dresses. 

Do not blame me, reader, until you have heard 
all! A great crisis in my life was at hand. 

We were at a watering-place for the summer, 
not Saratoga, nor the White Sulphur, but one of 
those quieter resorts, where, though there is less 
fashion, there is always more real enjoyment. 

A camp-meeting was to be held in the vicinity. 
I had often heard of these assemblages, but had 
never seen one, and accordingly expressed my 
desire to go. My aunt shook her head; my 
uncle, however, laughed an assent. Thornton 
offered to accompany me. Finally it was agreed 
that my aunt, Thornton and myself should take 
a carriage after dinner, drive to the camp-ground, 
remain until after the evening service, and then 
return. 

During the journey my spirits were in a joyous 
flatter. I never had felt more exhilirated, or 
with less apparent cause. I was gay, I laughed, 
I did a hundred unaccountable things. But, as 
we drew near the ground, my feelings suddenly 
changed. I grew sad. My depression was such 
that I almost shed tears. Was it a premonition 
of my destiny ? 


( The B-Springs are high up among the 

mountains, as all who have been there know. 
The camp-meeting was held in a grove, on a • 
mountain-side, in one of the most picturesque 
situations possible. Unlike such assemblages 
on the Atlantic sea-board, where the dense popu¬ 
lation of a great city is usually at hand to create 
disorder and make a mock of religion, the camp¬ 
meeting at B-was attended principally by 

those who came to worship God after the fashion 
of their fathers. The audienoe was composed 
mostly of illiterate hearers, but serious, earnest 
and even enthusiastic in their religious views. 
The preachers had been collected from the sur¬ 
rounding counties, and those were generally 
preferred who had the greatest reputation for 
eloquence. Among them was the Reverend Mr. 

N-, whose impassioned style a service of 

thirty years in the ministry had not softened, 
but who still possessed, among his brethren, the 
name of a Boanerges, and was said to have been 
the means of converting more souls than any 
member of the conference. It was because he 
was announced to preach that we had chosen 
this particular afternoon to visit the camp. 

The evening closed in while we were still a 
mile from our destination. As our horses toiled 
up the mountain road, suddenly, on a point high 
above us, I saw a light stream up, like a beacon, 
into the twilight sky. 

“There is the camp-ground,” said Thornton, 
pointing with his whip toward the light. “You 
know, I suppose, that at night these places are 
lit up by a fire of pine-knots.” 

I did not know it, I said, but thought the 
effect must be very picturesque. 

“ It is,” said Thornton. “ The flashes of light, 
rising and sinking as the fuel is increased or 
burns out; the play of the fires on the faces of 
the spectators; the strong glare within the circle 
of tents and the darkness beyond: all give a wild, 
lurid effect to the scene indescribable. But hark! 
The services have begun—don’t you hear the 
singing?” 

Clear and high the strain rose up, then sunk 
mellowed by the distance, and then again, borne 
on the night air, came audibly to our ears. The 
hymn was one of those wild, passionate ones, in 
which the hearts of the people, when stirred by 
some deep enthusiasm, find vent. The music 
was a chaunt, rather than a harmony. As it 
rose and fell it had an almost unearthly effect. 
The hymn, as far as I could distinguish its 
meaning, by the snatches of words I caught, 
depicted the terrors of the judgment seat, where 
families would be torn asunder, fathers from 
children, wives from husband, brothers from 
sisters, these to wailings unutterable, those to 
eternal glory. I remember one stanzas— 
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“Fathers and children there shall part, 
Fathers and children there shall part, 

Fathers and children there shall part, 

Shall part to meet no more." 

A little while after, as we drew nearer, a still 
more unearthly cadence rose across the darkness. 

“ Oh! there will be wailing, 

Wailing, wailing, wailing— 

Oh! there will be wailing 
At the judgment seat of Christ.” 

The night was so gloomy that we could only 
see our way by the fitful glare of the pine-knots 
burning in the distant camp, and as the road 
wound around the mountain this wild light con¬ 
tinually appeared and disappeared. Through the 
almost pitchy darkness that thus occasionally 
enveloped us, when a single false-step would 
have plungad us sheer down a precipice hun¬ 
dreds of feet high, the burden of this strain, and 
the prolonged cadence with which the unseen 
congregation sang, “wailing, wailing, wailing,” 
made me shiver nervously. 

Suddenly the hymn ceased, and silence fol¬ 
lowed. The congregation was at prayer, and 
we could not hear the single voice that led the 
petition. Occasionally, however, a cry of heart¬ 
felt anguish, or a shout of rejoicing rose on the 
night. 

We reached the camp-ground before the prayer 
was over. Thornton tied the horses to a tree 
outside the circle of tents, and, giving each of 
us an arm, we entered the (to me) strange scene. 

Right in the heart of the primeval forest, be¬ 
neath giant trees that had weathered the storms 
of a hundred years, and on ground where not a 
particle of undergrowth was found, the camp 
had been pitched. A circle of tents, about two 
hundred feet in diameter, enclosed a space occu¬ 
pied almost entirely with rude unplaned benches. 
A stand, or sort of open shed, at the head of the 
circle, faced these benches, and was used for a 
pulpit. This stand was now occupied by about 
half a dozen ministers. Immediately in front of 
it was a space railed off for an altar. Four huge 
platforms stood at regular distances around the 
camp, filled with blazing pine-knots, which threw 
a lurid flame over the white tents, the tall trees, 
the preachers* stand, and the faces of' the con¬ 
gregation upturned to the speaker. 

We took our seats. The whole scene, so strange, 
so wild, affected me indescribably. The minister 
who was to address the audience had just risen. 
Let me describe him. 

He was about fifty years of age, with a person 
and face that reminded me forcibly of the por¬ 
traits of John Bunyan: the same massy brow, 
the same dreamy eye, the same fixedness of pur¬ 
pose in the expression of the mouth, and the 
same rough, almost burly form. He wore a 


black coat, cut with a square collar, such as 
we see in pictures of Wesley, and other early 
Methodist divines. His cravat was white, and 
he wore no shirt collar. 

The first sound of his sonorous voioe made me 
start Never had I heard such a voice. It rang 
out, through the deep aisles of the forest, like a 
trumpet, yet, with all its volume, it was strangely 
musical: and he held it entirely under his con* 
trol. In its accents of persuasion the softest 
female voice oould not be sweeter; but when 
denunciatory, its tones were like those of lew, 
hoarse thunder. 

Before he gave out his text he paused, with 
his hand on the Bible before him, and looked 
slowly around the assembly. I know not bow 
others felt, but there was a magnetism in his 
eye, as it met mine, that bowed my bouI before 
him. He must have exercised the same influence 
on most others, for a profound hush fell on the 
congregation, so that I heard distinctly the deep 
breathing of my neighbors. 

When he had, by a look, produced this breath¬ 
less silence, he gave out his text, a sermon in 
itself:—“What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul.” 

He read these words impressively; then waited 
a full minute, during which his eye wandered, as 
before, magnetically around the assembly; and 
then he read them again. “What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul.” 

Never had I heard such a sermon as that which 
followed; and old men, who had been members 
of the society since their youth, and who had 
listened to Summerfield himself, said the same. 
It seemed to me as if I heard an apostle, or at 
least one divinely commissioned. Mere human 
eloquence could certainly never soar so high. 

I shall not attempt to describe that sermon. 
Language would fail me. Yet my memory of it 
is distinct The various positions which he as¬ 
sumed, as if carelessly, and to which he gained 
a ready assent; the masterly manner in which 
he next gathered them up in succession, and 
rapidly welded them into one irresistible argu¬ 
ment; the enthusiasm with which he fused the 
whole mass; and finally the almost miraculous 
power with which he poured the living, burning, 
consuming torrent on the hearts and consciences 
of his hearers:—how can I ever forget it I 

The climax would, at any time, have been ter¬ 
rible, but was rendered more so by a thunder¬ 
storm which arose. All through the evening the 
clouds had been darkening overhead, and ooear 
sionally a huge drop of rain would patter to the 
ground; but so absorbed was the congregation 
in the sermon, that no notice was taken of these 
signs of a coming tempest As the speaker 
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approached the conclusion of his address, the > 
thunder begun to bellow in the distance, and j 
now and then a flash of lightning threw a ghastly j 
glare over the faces of the assembly. But, with \ 
flit rising storm, the power of the orator rose i 
also. He began to depict the day of judgment, \ 
according to the tenets of his sect: I may say I 
of almost all sects, for the mass of every de- \ 
nomination favors sensual pictures of that dread j 
trial-scene. He described a summer morning, j 
in a wealthy, crowded and gay city; the streets 
thronged with traffic; splendid equipages rolling j 
along; ships putting out from the wharves; mer- j 
chants counting their grins or forming plans for 
the future; the courts filled with Buitors, lawyers 
and judges; and a bridal procession going to 
church, with smiles on every face, and the vista j 
of a long and happy life opening before the 
youthful pair. So vivid was the imagination of 
the speaker, and so graphic his words that the i 
scene seemed to be realised by all, when sud- j 
denly a sharp and terrific clap of thnnder broke : 
over our heads. All heard the stunning sound, 
but before they could comprehend what it was, 
the orator cried—“hark! the trumpet sounds— 
the voice of God is abroad—lo! in the midst of > 
feasting, the great day of judgment breaks upon 
the world.” j 

The effect was electric. Carried away by the 
scene he had conjured up, the vast congregation, 
momentarily believing that they did indeed hear 
the trumpet of the last day, rose, almost to a 
soul, with a wild shriek from the benches. In 
that wild shriek were mingled cries for mercy, 
shouts of mortal agony, and rejoicing hallelujahs. 
Before the effect could wear off, the flood-gates j 
of heaven opened, and the rain descended, not in 
a shower, but in a deluge. The fires of pine-knot 
went out, and all was darkness. Yet, through 
the gloom, there rose up that awful, and now 
prolonged cry from the vast multitude, mixed > 
with the sound of the rushing rain. Soon a ; 
vivid gush of lightning made everything for a j 
moment as light as day, and revealed, with its j 
ghastly glare, the faces of the congregation, j 
each under the influence of a different, hut over¬ 
powering emotion, fear, hope, despair, rapture, j 
agony unutterable, bliss beyond human language j 
to describe. The flash passed, and all was again \ 
darkness. Yet, through the gloom and uproar, : 
was still heard the voice of the preacher, no J 
longer exhorting, but now crying incessantly, j 
tike one from the dead:—“What shall it profit} 
a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose ■ 
his own soul ?” j 

Suddenly my aunt grasped my arm. “ This is j 
horrible,” she said, “let ns go.” Thornton rose j 
ri the sam e moment, saying—“we shall be wet 
Omagh.” I h" 1 but to obe y- • 
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We groped our way along the benches, and 
finally reached the rear of the circle. Here a 
faint light, streaming from the back of the tents, 
which were generally open, guided us to our car¬ 
riage, of which shelter we hastened to avail our¬ 
selves. 

“ Had we not better wait till the storm abates ?” 
said Thornton. 

“No, no,” cried my aunt, impatiently, “these 
awful sounds win drive me craxy. Besides it 
may rain till midnight.” 

Thornton made no reply, bnt unfastening the 
horses, led them out into the road, and then took 
his seat silently in the carriage. 

We drove for about a quarter of a mile in pro¬ 
found silence. The road was just distinguishable, 
and that was all, being known from the surround¬ 
ing rocks, by its grey color. At last, it entered 
the forest again, and now we could not see the 
horses’ heads. The way ran along side the pre¬ 
cipice continually. Our peril was imminent. 
The horses trod slowly and cautiously, as if sen¬ 
sible of the danger, their ears pricked to catch 
the slighest sound. 

All at once I noticed a faint light ahead. It 
moved steadily along, at about the height of a 
man from the ground. 

“What is that?” I said, pointing to it. 

“I know not,” replied Thornton, in a whisper. 
“It can’t be an ignis fatuus.” 

As he spoke, the horses started suddenly aside, * 
snorted with affright, and then sprang forward at 
full gallop. 

My aunt shrieked. Thornton himself uttered 
a cry of terror. As for me I was speechless with 
horror, for I expected to be plunged down the 
precipice. 

Not much time, however, was given to thought, 
when the horses were seized by some unseen, but 
powerful arm, which, after almost throwing them 
back on their haunches, brought them to a stop. 
The shock nearly flung us from our seats. 

“Wo—hoa,” said a deep voice from out the 
darkness, “be still, won’t you? Wo—hoa—there 
—he quiet now—wo-” 

A flash of lightning, at this crisis, revealed the 
speaker, and the entire scene to us. 

Right on the edge of a precipice, so profound 
that the tops of the gigantic pines below were 
on a level with him, stood a tall and powerfully 
built man, attired in a rough sliooting-drees, and 
smoking a cigar. With both hands he held our 
horses by the heads, and pushed them back from 
the abyss. A single glance sufficed to show that 
his vigorous arm alone had saved us from death. 
All this the lightning revealed, and then dark¬ 
ness followed. 

“Sit still,” said the stranger, “and I will hack 
the horses into the road again. I know every 
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inch of ground here. There is no more danger j 
if you remain quiet.” i 

The rain was still pouring down. We could 
hear it running in torrents on the mountain side, j 
and tumbling over the sheer precipice in front 
of us. At every step of the horses the water 
splashed over the front seat. 

“There,” said the stranger, at last, “you are 
in the road again. It is as dark as a wolfs mouth, j 
however, and unless you know the way as well 
as a man knows the road from his chamber to 
his study, you may get astray again. Have you 
no lamp to your carriage ? Few people, in this 
neighborhood, travel without lamps.” 

I recollected that there was a lamp, and won¬ 
dered now that we had not thought to light it, 
before we left the camp. I whispered as much 
to Thornton, who told the stranger. 

“Sit quiet, then,” he answered, “and hold 
your horses well in, sir; while I light it. Luckily 
my cigar is not out yet.” 

He crept boldly under the carriage, though the 
horses still champed at the bit; and, in an instant, 
a broad glare shot from under the carriage along 
the horses* feet, and for several yards in front. 
As the stranger rose to his full height, he per¬ 
ceived, for the first time, ladies in the carriage, 
and gallantly took off his hunting-cap. His coun¬ 
tenance, thus fully revealed, was a remarkable 
one. 

He was not, perhaps, handsome, certainly not 
so handsome as Thornton was generally consi¬ 
dered; but then his face was peculiarly impres¬ 
sive. A broad, massive forehead; overhanging 
brows from Which a dark eye gleam ad like a coal 
of fire; a mass of thick, almost raven hair, and 
whiskers as heavy and even blacker, formed the 
most striking peculiarities of this countenance. 
The details of the face were, however, not less 
significant. The bold, finely cut nose, and the 
resolute-looking mouth, spoke of firmness and 
power in every curve and line. 

“I beg pardon,** he said, placing his hand on 
the dasher, and looking into the carriage, “but, 
as I am perfectly familiar with this road, may I 
offer my assistance as driver?’* 

He addressed Thornton, but his eyes wandered 
to myself, for though I sat on the back seat, I 
was in full view. I am sure I looked assent. 

“I am much obliged to you,” said Thornton, 
extending the reins, “you will confer a favor on 
us if you do.” 

The stranger made no answer, but flinging 
away his cigar, sprang into the carriage, gathered 
the reins up firmly, and, giving a low whistle to 
the horses, we rattled forward immediately on a 
rapid trot. A sensation of relief was felt by both 
my aunt and myself, in spite of the accelerated 
pace at which we travelled. The stranger was 


! 


evidently at home with our steeds, and held the 
restive beasts in hand as firmly as if they had 
been playthings. Under his bold, but resolute 
and skilful driving, we soon passed the worst 
part of the road. 

The storm was now passing away. The rain 
had ceased, and a few stars broke through the 
clouds. The white houses of the village of B — 
were visible just ahead. 

“A strange scene is a camp-meeting,” sud¬ 
denly said the stranger, turning and addressing 
me. “May I be so bold as to ask if you ever 
saw one before?” 

I replied that I had not My aunt immediately 
added, that she “hoped her niece would never 
visit one again. For my part,” she continued, “ I 
was horrified and disgusted. It seemed almost 
impious, parts of it at least.” 

The stranger gazed at my aunt in silence, nod¬ 
ded, and then frankly turned to Thornton. 

“And what is your opinion, sir?” he said, ad¬ 
dressing my lover. 

“Really, I can hardly say,” replied Thornton, 
“I can’t understand it. I’m too wet to think 
much about it, however, just now.” 

The stranger smiled, though almost imper¬ 
ceptibly. 

“Well,” he said, “I differ with you both. I 
confess I am half a convert to that preacher, 
though brought up, all my life, to despise Metho¬ 
dism. I have heard many orators, but never one 
like him.” 

My eyes met his as he thus spoke, and their 
glance must have assured him that one of his 
hearers, at least, agreed with him. My aunt 
now took up the conversation. ^ 

“I am sorry,” she said, “to hear one, who 
seems so much of a gentleman, utter such 
opinions. Surely you cannot see religion in the 
mere physical excitement of a camp-meeting.” 

“I don’t know about that,” answered the 
stranger, bluntly. “I question whether these 
violent demonstrations are not absolutely neces¬ 
sary to a certain order of minds, when under 
the influence of religious feelings. Rude men, 
when excited by any joy or grief—around a 
dying bed, or at a successful election—find vent 
for their emotions in groans or shouts. Even 
the educated, if of a nervous, imaginative cha¬ 
racter, frequently do the same. I do not say that 
all religion exhibits excitement; but I certainly 
believe that, with many, the two go together. 
Heaven itself is described as a place where the 
redeemed cry hosanna forever.” 

These remarks, whether correct or not, were 
I remarkable enough for a man picked up on the 
j road, in a rough velveteen jacket. So my aunt 
seemed to think, at least; for she stared at the 
I speaker without reply, evidently not capable of 
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it, but jet stubborn in her opinions. Thornton, 
however, took up the debate. 

“For my part, sir,” he said, eyeing the stran¬ 
ger. “I believe in no religion which is not one 
of conviction, and where it is one of conviction, 
it is calm and passionless.” 

“Yon mean that religion is, or ought to be 
entirely intellectual?” 

“Certainly,” replied Thornton. 

“A religion of the intellect merely,” said the 
stranger, “is a misnomer. Religion, like love, 
or hate, or friendship, is chiefly an affair of the 
feelings. The heart is concerned in it more than 
the head. I don’t mean to say that the latter 
has nothing to do with religion; but, like this 
lamp beneath us, it can only point out the road: 
there must be something more powerful to carry 
us along, and that is the heart. A mere intel¬ 
lectual religion soon degenerates into cold for¬ 
malism, or passes into absolute skepticism.” 

* 4 You don’t mean to say that nobody but shout¬ 
ing Methodists can be saved?” said Thornton. 

44 By no means. There are almost as many 
roads, 1 trust, to heaven, as there are Christian 
sects. I have charity for all. I strive not to 
judge my neighbor. But, if I must choose, I 
would rather be too enthusiastic than too cold— 
rather have too much heart in my religion than 
too little.” 

“Well, I can’t say I like such ranting as we 
heard to-night,” said Thornton, half pettishly, 
for he saw how intently I listened to the stranger. 

‘‘Parts of the sermon were rude, I own,” said 
the stranger, “but so were the hearers. If 
oratory is great according to the success which 

attends it, surely Mr. N-is a great, a tran- 

scendant orator; for I never beheld such an im¬ 
pression produced by mortal words before. I 
teD you, frankly, I envied that man, to-night I 
To believe, as he believes, that he is laboring, 
Hot for mere earthly aims, but for results that 


shall endure through eternity, must be ennobling 
almost beyond conception. No wonder his tongue 
was clothed with thunder, or that his words were 
fire. Before such a vocation all worldly ambi¬ 
tion becomes nothing, and, I can well imagine, 
that the highest results of rhetoric flow, like 
inspiration, from a speaker thus confident in a 
divine commission. But here we are at the 
village. I suppose you stop at the hotel.” 

He drew up as he spoke and tendered the reins 
to Thornton. The urbanity of the latter imme¬ 
diately triumphed over his sudden jealousy. 

“Won’t you go on with us?” he Baid. 

“No, thank you,” said the stranger, preparing 
to leap out “I am living at a house close by, 
and as you can see the road now, I will go home 
at once. As I walked from the camp to where I 
met you, I am even more thoroughly soaked than 
yourself. But,” he added, turning to me, “if 
the ladies will allow me, I will pay my respects 
to them in the morning.” 

I smiled an assent, and my aunt expressed, in 
words, the pleasure we should have on seeing 
one, who had been of such service to us. The 
next instant he had bowed, sprang from the car¬ 
riage, vaulted over a fence, and was gone. 

“ An extraordinary man,” said my aunt. “ How 
very eloquently he talks!” 

“A theological student, I suppose,” said 
Thornton, drily. 

I was the only silent one of the party. But, 
all that night, I dreamed of this stranger, with 
his impressive face, his bold and resolute bearing, 
his singularly attractive style of conversation, 
and, more than all, a something in his train of 
thought like what I had often indulged in myself, 
and which, therefore, exercised an irresistible 
fascination over me. I dreamed, a dozen times, 
that I was in peril of my life, and that he rescued 
me from death. 

(to be continued.) 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


BT OlOBQl X. S1X0ENBT. 


To-dat and to-morrow! A mystical stream, 
That blends with the rest, the base of a dream: 
The one ever present, the other afar, 

Is hid from the vision, a nebulous star. 

To-day and to-morrow! To-day is the warm 
Endowment of being, a visible form: 
To-morrow’s the shadow that glideth before; 

A bark that the xephyrs waft never to shore. 

To-day and to-morrow! The scholar and sage, 
Wait not for the future to open the page: 


They hear in its promise a treacherous call; 

The lure of the Sirens devising their fall. 

To-day and to-morrow! A voioe from the past 
Proclaims that the moments are fleeting and fast: 
A hand that is viewless displays on a scroll, 

This motto—black Lethe oomes over the soul. 

To-day and to-morrow I Arouse thee to-day, 
Seize hold of the minutes fast ebbing away: 

Wait not for the morrow if you would be wise, 
The sun of its presence will never arise. 
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A SEQUEL TO “PLAYING AT CROSS PURPOSES.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

The mid-day train from New York had arrived 
at Boston. There was a little bustle at the door 
of the Tremont House, as one carriage after an¬ 
other deposited its dusty burden. Out of the 
last, stepped two beautiful women, whose tasteful 
travelling dresses, together with the quantity of 
well conditioned carpet-bags, baskets and shawls, 
that were lifted out after them, told that theirs 
was a journey of leisure and enjoyment. The 
gentleman who seemed as their escort left them 
in the drawing-room, and returned to see that 
various enormous trunks were properly disposed 
of, and then he entered upon the register, the 
following familiar names. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, Savannah, Georgia; 
Miss Josephine Bradford, New York city.” 

From this, dear ladies, you may come to a 
speedy conclusion, that our old friend, Clara 
Cuthbert, now Mrs. Freeman, was on her bridal 
tour, and Josephine as first bridesmaid attended 
her. 

And while the ladies are making a dinner 
toilette, and Mr. Freeman is refreshing himself 
with a cigar, in the reading-room, we will take 
a glance in retrospect at the events of the past 
winter. Josephine passed the greater part of it 
with the Howards, in Philadelphia. Her brother, 
the only near relative of the orphan girl, unmar¬ 
ried and immersed in business, expressed himself 
“thankful to anyone that would take Joe off his 
hands.” Consequently after she had officiated as 
attendant at Clara’s wedding in the early part of 
the summer, she had accepted the invitation cor¬ 
dially extended, to accompany them to Niagara 
and the lakes. Her brother shook her hand 
very heartily in parting, and informed her that 
she might draw on him for any amount, without 
scruple. Every one has a different method of 
displaying affection. This was Henry Bradford’s, 
and we know of some people who would prefer it 
to any other demonstration. 

It was strange how much Josephine had changed 
in these few months. Her gentle quietness of 
manner, her shrinking from general admiration, 
and the total absence of all coquettish display, 
perplexed Mr. Freeman as much as it pleased his 
little wife. At first he was disposed to regard it 
as a deeper policy, for he could but remark that 
she had more admirers than ever. The little 


encouragement received by them refuted this 
suspicion, however, and at last he forgot that 
she had ever been any other than the lady-like, 
dignified woman, whose sprightly and intelligent 
conversation made her a most agreeable travel¬ 
ling companion. 

It was now August, and our party, after having 
been at Saratoga, the Falls, and the Canadian 
lakes, were on their way for the promised tryst 
at Centre Harbor. Mrs. Cuthbert, who had been 
left at Brooklyn to pass the summer with an old 
friend, was to join them in Boston, and the 
Howards had gone on before. 

The heavy dinner was concluded. Clara had 
driven out with Mr. Freeman on a shopping ex¬ 
pedition, and Josephine, who was too weary to 
accompany them, resolved on a comfortable siesta. 
She had left a book in the drawing-room while 
waiting for dinner, a new novel in which she was 
much interested. So she turned from Clara’s 
parlor, and went in quest of it. At this hour 
the room was nearly deserted. One little girl 
with her hair a la Ktnarig, tormented the poor 
piano, and two younger children quarrelled for 
the possession of a favorite ottoman. 

She was leaving the room before she savj that 
it had any other occupant, and then she noticed 
a gentleman, who was leaning by one of the 
windows, with his eyes fixed updn the street 
His face was turned from her, but there was 
something in his air that re-called past associa¬ 
tions. The soft, close curls that clustered about 
the well-formed head—the erect and graceful 
form—they had once been familiar, and in con¬ 
firmation of the sudden suspicions, the low voice 
in whioh he was humming an air from “Lucia,” 
sent a thrill of recollection to her heart. It was 
Mr. Lisle, who, for the first time since their 
parting at Centre Harbor, was before her! 

For an instant she stood perfectly still, covering 
her face with her hands, and then stole away so 
noiselessly that Frederick Lisle did not know he 
had been looked upon by the same large, sad eyes 
that were even then haunting his memory. 

It was quite dark when Josephine re-joined 
her friends in Clara’s parlor. Mrs. Freeman 
was alone, and exclaimed at the feverish heat of 
Josephine’s hand as she touched it. But Mr. 
Freeman opened the door at that instant, and 
Clara flew toward him as if they had been 
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ptrted tor years. Instead of for half an hour, and 
Josephine was spared any farther comment 
4 ‘By the way. Miss Bradford,” said he, play- 
faUy, lifting his little wife into an immense fau- 
tuuL, 44 whose name do yon think I just spied 
upon the register?” 

With what an indifferent tone she suggested a 
recent acquaintance t 

“Who but your old admirer, and my recreant 
friend Lisle. I’ve half a mind to cut him for 
refusing to act as my second, on this recent 
melancholy occasion,” and he glanced toward 
Clara, who shook her head threateningly. 44 But, 
however, as we are somewhat at a loss for beaux 
this evening, I’ll invite him to go out with us.” 

44 Oh! do,” said Clara. 44 1 always admired 
Mr. Lisle. He must be on his way to meet us 

at Centre Harbor. He promised, I *m sure-” ] 

mud then she Stopped suddenly, for she remem¬ 
bered the unfortunate termination of that boat 
ride, and she began to fear that Josephine might 
not be altogether pleased with an arrangement 
that would bring her in close contact with a re¬ 
jected suitor. 

Josephine’s lips quivered, but she did not look 
up. How thankful she was for the twilight! She 
would not have had Clara see the flush she felt 
rising to her forehead for worlds. 

A silent and disagreeable ten minutes passed 
before Mr. Freeman’s return, and then Josephine’s 
heart sank within her, and Bhe felt a chill of dis¬ 
appointment, as his footsteps sounded through 
the corridor alone. 

“ That Lisle has grown to be the most incom¬ 
prehensible fellow,” were his first words. “He 
hoped to pay his respects to Mrs. Freeman in New 
York; but is very much fatigued this evening, and 
has a thousand engagements into the bargain. 
According to his account he must have as many 
friends as Josephine has lovers, and a separate 
appointment with every one of them. I vowed he 
^ not yet forgiven tier rejection, whereupon he 
blushed like a girl, and began asking about Mrs. 
Freeman’s health with the tendereat anxiety.” 

“Of course then he is not going to meet us at 
Centre Harbor.” 

** jj e might—he could not say. He had pro¬ 
mised to meet his sister at Phillips’ Beach to-mor¬ 
row. Could not tell when he should get away. 
Miss Chester, the heiress we met at Centre Harbor 
last summer, you know, is of the party, and I’m 
half inclined to think he’s engaged to her.” 

Poor Josephine! She knew he did not love 
her; that all these glances, these gently spoken 
words, she could even now re-call, were counter¬ 
feited. She could not allow herself to dwell upon 
the thought of him an instant, or on what he 
ought have been to her, but for her own folly. 
There was mortified pride mingled with her re¬ 
gretful tears that night, for she plainly saw that 


he avoided her, and still believed that she had 
wilfully coquetted through all their former ac¬ 
quaintance. 

44 How unwomanly I was,” she thought, turning 
from the window where she had been watching 
the moonlight glide over the comparatively quiet 
streets. 44 Yet day after day he came to my side. 
He certainly looked all the affection I had hoped 
he felt. But it was just, and I must brave the 
punishment. How often have I deceived others. 
How often have these eyes looked wordless false¬ 
hoods!” 

Her punishment had indeed been severe. For 
once she had felt the regard she had so often 
thoughtlessly assumed, and the lesson taught 
by its misapprehension she could never forget. 
Again and again had she re-called that scene, 
and as often hoped that he would some day know 
i all, and—could she hope for it?—even love her. 
i She had looked forward .through all their jour- 
: neyings to the promised tryst with an undefined 
> hope that then everything would be explained. 

| But now even this was taken from her, revealing 
• in the anguish of her spirit at its departure how 
| deep and earnest, in spite of its concealment, had 
| been her regard for one who valued it not. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was morning before she slept, and then her 
cheeks, though burning, were stained with tears, 
and the tangled mass of her dark hair streaming 
over the pillow, told how restlessly she had tossed 
during the summer night. 

She woke from a strange dream, just as the 
first red rays of light heralded the sun. She 
thought she had onoe more been seated on the 
little island in the still lake. She was alone, and 
while she trembled with an undefined fear, a boat 
shot out of the bay. It came steadily toward 
her. It bore but one person, and at last she re¬ 
cognized the face of Mr. Lisle. He seemed eager 
to reach her side—she rose and stretched out her 
arms toward him, but just as he was about to 
spring upon the beach, the boat sunk in the dark 
waters, and she saw them close over him dividing 
them forever. A shriek burst from her lips, and 
she awoke. 

She felt as if fainting, and hurried toward the 
open window. The cool morning air revived her. 
She laid her head upon her arm, and sobbed like 
a child from fear and weakness, as the recollec¬ 
tion of yesterday’s events returned mingling with 
her dream. The room was directly over the main 
entrance, and as she sat there a carriage was 
waiting in the street below. There was little 
noise as yet to disturb the morning stillness, and 
the impatient pawing of the horses, and the 
driver’s oaths, arrested her wandering thoughts. 
Almost mechanically she looked out, the muslin 
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drapery of the curtain shrouding both her face 
and figure. The trunks were covered with white 
canvass, and bore in large letters the initials F. 
L. A solitary passenger hurried down the steps; 
his voice came distinctly to her ear as he bade 
the man drive fast The door was dosed with a 
quick, loud snap, and as the carriage rolled away 
she knew that Frederick Lisle was indeed parted 
from her. The dream in its conclusion at last 
had been prophetio. The dark, cold waters of 
indifference and mistrust had separated them. 

She did not give way again to tears, but she 
pressed her hand over her forehead as one who 
would seek to drive away a ghastly vision. Once 
more her head pressed the pillow, and all became 
» blended in a fitful sleep. When she woke again, 
hope and despair had alike given place to a strong 
resolve, a struggle to banish from her thoughts 
one who so evidently shunned her presence. 

It astonished even Jierself, the careful exact¬ 
ness of her toilette that morning, and the few 
traces that appeared on its completion of the last 
night’s mental confiiot. She was complimented 
at the breakfast-table on the unusual brilliancy 
of her eyes and complexion. She heard the an¬ 
nouncement of Lisle’s early departure, as she sip¬ 
ped the fragrant coffee, with an air of extremest 
nonchalance . Clara looked relieved on noticing 
this, and buttered a hot roll as she hoped he would 
pass an agreeable life with Miss Chester, though 
from her observations on that young lady’s dispo¬ 
sition she thought the matter doubtful. Josephine 
smiled in reply, and the programme of the day’s 
engagements was announced and discussed, Mr. 
Lisle’s very existence seemingly forgotten on the 
next instant. 

It may seem strange that one of whom she had 
known so little should have power to move the 
proud girl. She could not account for it herself. 
Others as manly, as intelligent, had offered devo¬ 
tion which had been rejected without a thought. 
And thus had she been won. First, her vanity 
enlisted by the involuntary homage to her beauty 
and sprightliness of one pronounced invulnerable: 
then her heart yielded to his evident interest, 
and finally scorn, or indifference to the prize he 
had so unconsciously won, completed the con¬ 
quest. True, the time of their acquaintance had 
been short, but they had met daily and hourly 
then. In the intervening space she had brooded 
over its every event, until unconsciously to her¬ 
self, her love had strengthened with the hope 
that soon he would know all. That hope was 
destroyed. He had shunned her—he was the 
affianced of another, and the thought of him had 
become a sin. And now with others who have 
suffered, she turned her longing eyes from the 
past to an unregarded future. 

Mrs. Cuthbert arrived that evening, much to 
Clara’s delight, who was as usual soon calling 


“mamma”—mamma!” anytime the good lsdy 
chanced to be out of sight. She was always de¬ 
claring Bhe had so much to tell, but when they 
sat down for it she never could recollect half. 
Mrs. Cuthbert had grown very fond of “my 
son,” as she now called Freeman, and she leaned 
on his arm with an air of confidence and pride 
that delighted Clara. In justice to the young 
husband we must say that devoted to his “bonny 
wee wife” as he was, he never forget the comfort 
or the wishes of her mother. His deferential 
manner, which was not assumed, and his con¬ 
stant attentions had so won Mrs. Cuthbert’s heart, 
that she often expressed her wonder to Josephine 
how “either she or Clara had managed to live 
without him so long.” 

It was the evening of a cloudless summer day 
when they arrived once more at Centre Harbor. 
None of the party spoke as the noisy stage-coach 
bowled over the smooth road. Here and there 
they caught a glimpse of the placid lake. Often 
by the road-side they discovered some shady nook 
familiar to them in walks and drives, and re-cal¬ 
ling a crowd of recollections. Clara thought of 
her pride and folly which had so nearly wrecked 
her happiness. Her husband involuntarily clasped 
her hand as he remembered that here the precious 
treasure had been confided to him. J osephine sat 
with averted face, and more than once tears stood 
in her eyes, for recollection was most bitter. 

At last they were all brought back to real life 
just as they swept round the broad curve that 
heads the bay, on which the little village stands. 

“My dear,” said good Mrs. Cuthbert, with a 
groan and sigh of weariness. “I do hope we 
shall have a good cup of tea to-night; and some 
of these nice trout The air from the lake makes 
one really hungry.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Josephine Bradford had resolved to banish 
all thought of Mr. Lisle. 8he had come to the 
very last place she should have chosen for the 
attempt. Not a walk or ride but re-called him, 
and, struggle as she would, more than one soli¬ 
tary hour was passed in tears. The Howards 
noticed that the change from her old coquettish 
air was even more marked than when she had 
left them in the spring. There was nothing of 
the sadness of a “love sick girl” in her quiet 
movements; her pride forbade the confidence in 
which many would have indulged. So her friends 
could not account for the thorough change of cha¬ 
racter, but they all approved of it; and Josephine 
found as many others have done, that the 4ove 
and respect of friends more than overbalanced 
the transient admiration of a crowd. Besides, 
the consciousness of a fault overcome has its own 
peculiar happiness. 
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Day after day passed in quiet enjoyment by - 
most of the little party. Only once had the de- j 
linquent been alluded to, and then as Mr. Free- j 
man read the name of Frederick Lisle among the | 
anrirals at the Astor, Mrs. Howard remarked that> 
he vast hare given up all thoughts of coming \ 
farther northward. Josephine took up the Tri- \ 
bone which Mr. Freeman had thrown down, and j 
as she saw the name so often in her thoughts, j 
noticed directly below it that of his sister and j 
Miss Chester. It was another proof that Free- \ 
man’s suspicions of their engagement was correct \ 
It was but a few days after this that a fishing J 
party was resolved on, and at the same time a j 
whortleberry expedition to an island still beyond j 
that j 

Every one seemed disposed to do their utmost 
in contributing to the amusement of the rest, j 
Josephine had been unusually cheerful for several l 
days past; and now her spirits rose with every j 
dash of the light oars. She sang, she smiled in 
that soft morning sunlight, and Clara whispered > 
involuntarily to her husband—“ w she not beau- j 
tiful?” j 

It was a freak of Clara’s, that, while Josephine \ 
had strolled off by herself round a little thicket of > 
hemlock, the boat should push off and leave her \ 
alone until their return from berry hunting. It \ 
pl ease d the gentlemen to humor her, and when j 
startled at finding herself thus deserted, Josephine { 
waved hat and handkerchief for them to return, it > 
pleased the boating-party still more to pretend a > 
perfect unconsciousness of these demonstrations, j 
and to push on. | 

I do not know what put so wild a scheme into \ 
Clara’s busy brain, but you know when people are j 
wild with the unrestrained freedom of a country \ 
ramble, they often do very ridiculous things, and ’ 
oonsider them excellent jokes. 

At first, it must be confessed, Josephine was 
disposed to be vexed. But the day was very 
lovely, the shade of the neighboring thicket de- \ 
lightful. It was, moreover, the very cove where : 
the strange denouement of Mr. Lisle’s attentions j 
had occured little more than a year since, and 
finally she was almost grateful to Clara for having 
given her this quiet hour for re-calling the scene, : 
aad all its subsequent emotions. She sat for a 
long time on the very stone where Lisle had once 
been beside her. She was sad, yet not miserable. 
Who could have been so with that soft air bringing 
sweet perfume from the water-lilies over which 
it passed, sweet sounds from the opposite shore 
mellowed, as music ever is floating above the 
quiet waters. The mimic waves broke gently at 
her feet with a soothing murmur, and now and 
then a far-off skiff glanced by with snowy sail 
mirrored in the deep blue lake. It is true that 
tears feel through her hands as she Shaded her 


eyes from the bright sunshine, but another feeling 
than sorrow mingled with her regret. She was 
grateful, most grateful that her career of heart¬ 
less self-seeking had been checked, and resolved 
in the stillness of her heart, that henceforth her 
fortune, her acquirements, every talent which 
had been so lavishly bestowed, should be devoted 
to making those around her happier and more 
content with life. 

It was a deep revery, and broken at last by the 
splashing of an oar. At first she did not look 
up, there were many besides themselves seeking 
amusement upon the lake that morning. But it 
came nearer. Larger ripples broke at her feet, 
and then she saw the skiff of which she had 
dreamed, with its single passenger, and that pas¬ 
senger was Frederick Lisle. It was no vision 
now! There was no dread mischance to sepa¬ 
rate them. The keel grated upon the pebbly 
beach—the light oar was thrown down, and once 
more they stood face to face, alone, by the lake 
side. 

He, with earnest, sorrowful eyes, gazing with¬ 
out a word, as if he would read her very soul— 
she with cheeks still wet with tears, and a trem¬ 
bling, fluttering heart, that stayed the words of 
welcome her lips essayed to give. And thus the 
tale was told. How Frederick Lisle had in reality 
believed her false, yet, despite his reason, had 
given her his deepest love. He had not known 
it until the morning of their separation; not until 
her hand had trembled in his own—and he had 
spoken the words that sent a shaft quivering to 
the heart that he would have given worlds to be¬ 
lieve true and noble. He tried to forget, but had 
sought her presence again and again, though she 
knew it not. Often he had watched her for hours 
in the crowded concert room, at the opera, when 
perchance she had been thinking of him as miles 
away. He did not seek to renew his acquaint¬ 
ance, yet he tracked her every movement. He 
had shunned the intimacy which his friend’s 
bridal festivities would have brought, because 
he could not trust his own resolves. Then he 
heard how changed she had become; and his 
pulse leaped with a new hope. Could it be that 
she had not trifled with him after all? That his 
own hands had dashed aside the cup mantling 
with love and hope! This too he strove to banish 
as a vain dream; again he had fled her presence, 
even when fate seemed to have brought them 
together. But he could not rest. Amid the bustle 
of crowded watering-places, in his own home to 
which he restlessly turned, he was haunted by 
her presence. And now he had come, urged by 
an impulse which he could not resist, to know 
his fate. If it was disappointment he would 
strive to brave it—anything rather than this 
torturing unoert&inty! 
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And then he clasped her hand. Once more after 
all that dreary separation. Again it trembled in 
his own—“blessed dream!” murmured those pale 
lips, “do not leave me-” 

“It is no dream,” said the pleading voice once 
more. “ Tell me that 1 may hope, do not send 
me away in scorn again.” 

And then the girl knew that it was indeed 
reality; there were no dark waters between them 
now. 

Perhaps you can imagine the scene which 
ensued when the boating party returned. 1 will 
not attempt to describe it Clara protested that 
it was all a hoax. That they had been secretly 
betrothed all this while, and in excess of rom&noe 
had resolved upon the time and place of astonish¬ 
ment to their friends a year before. “All this 
indifference ?” said her husband. 

“It was assumed, of course,” answered the 
artful lady. 

“And the separation?” 

“Who knows what correspondence has been 
going on all the while; what braces on braces of 
letters Joe keeps for private consultation. Oh! 
you arch hypocrite, with your sudden and won¬ 
derful reformation!” You would have smiled to 
see how naturally the blushing girl looked up to 
Mr. Lisle to defend her. 

It was an excellent time for explanations as they 
glided back to the shore. Josephine, screened in 
part as she sat in the bow of the boat, by the green 
whortleberry branches piled up in the centre, 
shining with their blue, delicious fruit; and Mr. 


Lisle still clasping her hand, as if he too was 
fearful it was all a dream, and that she would 
vanish as suddenly as he had won her. 

Clara was unmerciful in her raillery, and the 
Howards earnest in their congratulations. Mr. 
Lisle had not been very explicit in the first part 
of his narrative, and every one held the impres¬ 
sion that he had really been rejected at first, until 
Josephine discovered it months after, and insisted 
on assuming her own share of mortification. 

She might have seen this had she not been very 
much pro-occupied, when good Mrs. Cuthbert 
came up in her stately way just before dinner 
that day, and said— 

“Well, my dear, I’m glad you thought better 
of it. Mr. Lisle is a fine young man.” 

Once more Josephine sat by the open window 
with the cool air ooming in from the lake, and 
communed with her own heart; as on the night 
of Clara’s engagement. But now there was no 
tumult there. Peace and unutterable joy filled 
her souL The remembrance of early folly was 
the only shade upon the present, and she saw 
how wise had been the punishment which had 
taught her that the love of one far outweighed 
the admiration of many; the remembrance of 
past suffering, and knowledge of its cause serving 
| as a talisman to keep her from future error. 

| A worldless prayer rose from her heart, as she 
[ looked out upon the calm night, of thankfulness 
for the gift she had that day received, the price¬ 
less gift of human love—for strength that she 
! might never prove unworthy of the treasure. 


CJELICOLA. 

AN BLEGY-PjEAN ON THE DEATH OF EDGAR A. POE. 

BT T. H. CHIVXBS, X. D. 


Like that sweet bird of night, 

Startling the ebon silence from repose, 

Until the stars appear to born more bright 
From its excessive gush of song which flows 
Like some impetuous river to the sea— 

So thou did'st flood the world with melody. 

For as the evening star 
Pants with its “silver lightnings” for the high 

And holy Heavens—the aeure calm afar— 
Climbing with labor now the bending sky 
To lead Night's Navy through the upper sea— 
So thou did’st pant for immortality. 

And now thou art in Heaven! 

The Israfel among the sons of song! 

Like Hesperus among the stars of even! 


Great Shepherd! folding thy celestial throng. 

With lips all honeyed with the dews of love. 

Into the Paradise of bliss above. 

Yes! thou art now in Heaven! 

Leader of that seraphio host which sing 
God's praises through the Eden-bowers of even— 
Drinking refreshing droughts from that sweet spring 
Which flows out of God's everlasting sea 
To green the joy-fields of Eternity. 

As yon bright star of even, 

Ascending, kindling in its rapid flight— 

Forever to endure—till in high Heaven 
It shines the captain of the host of night— 

So did thy glory-circled spirit climb 

The mount of Fame whioh overlooks all Time. 
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[Entered, According to die Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the Distriot Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CHAPTER I. 

It was in a remote district in France, a district 
sparsely inhabited, dense with forests, and bear¬ 
ing in all its rude features traces of the feudal 
power which was yet strong in the land. In the 
most picturesque portion of this district stood an 
old castle scarred by war sieges, heavy with the 
imposing grandeur of many centuries, and bearing 
traces within and without of a lofty race that had 
been lords of the district long before the most 
ancient of those gnarled forest trees was rooted. 
One after another, generation following genera¬ 
tion, had the lords of that proud family been car¬ 
ried through those massive portals, to sleep in 
the chapel that stood shrouded in its mantle 
of dark ivy far down the eminence, from which 
the castle, in dark and gothic grandeur, loomed 
against the sky. A hamlet lay embosomed in the 
forest some miles beyond the castle, and near 
that stood, amid smiling meadows and pasture 
land, a fine old convent, endowed by the first lords 
of Gronnoud, and now one of the most thriving 
religious houses in France. Some daughter of 
that proud race had ever been the presiding 
abbess of this retreat. The religious house—the 
chapel with its tomb crowded full of haughty 
dust—the towers and turrets of the castle, all 
were alike features of the great family pride that 
held in its grasp the past with its proud array of 
warriors; and the present, with its accumulated 
honors, its army of vassals, its vast wealth stretch¬ 
ing from horizon to horizon. Its political power 
felt even at the distant court, never in all its his¬ 
tory had that lordly domain been so full of haughty 
strength, and yet from all the heap of coffined 
pride hoarded beneath that chapel, two male re¬ 
presentatives alone survived. 

They stood together, the Count Gronnond and 
his son, upon the battlements of their feudal house. 
Fifty hamlets, and four strong holds scarcely less 
imposing than the pile upon which they stood, 
lay between them and the horizon. This little 
world, bounded only by the clouds of heaven, 
with all its grandeur, all its teeming life, was 
theirs; or his rather, for that lofty old count, 
with his eagle eyes and haughty bearing, was the 
free lord of all. His ancestors for two hundred 
/ears had rendered no homage for their land. 


The king himself would not have been master in 
the castle which a Gronnoud claimed as his in¬ 
heritance. Free to possess and free to give was 
that stately old count. At any moment he could 
disinherit the pale and slender young man at his 
side. No vassal in all the domain that lay at 
their feet was more entirely in the power of that 
old man than the son who stood by his side. 

The Count Do Gronnoud held a roll of parch¬ 
ment in his hand, the seal was broken, a thread 
of crimson floss lay upon the stone pavement at 
his feet. He clutched the parchment in one hand, 
and his eyes were bent sternly on his son. 

“ Ha! what is this, do’st thou hesitate and turn 
white ? By the rood, this is a strange reception of 
news that should send all the young blood ting¬ 
ling to thy heart; I tell thee. Lady Eleanor will 
be here, with her noble sire, before the month 
ends, and so the blood leaves thy cheek, and there 
is a coward look in those eyes. Is this the way 
in which a bridegroom meets the lady of his love? 
Shame, boy, it is not thus the counts of Gronnoud 
have received the mothers of our race. 

“ Father, father, spare me!” faltered the young 
man, casting himself at the count’s feet, “ I can¬ 
not wed this lady?” 

“Cannot wed this lady, art thou mad?” thun¬ 
dered the old man; “get up, sir, and say what 
evil fiend possesses thee—up, I say, and prepare 
to receive this lady as becomes thy father’s son!” 

Ernest arose and stood before his father with 
downcast eyes and a cheek of marble; you could 
see that his limbs shook, but the expression of 
his features was resolute, nay, stem. 

“ Father, I cannot wed this lady; I am already 
the husband of another I” 

It was the old man’s turn now. His cheek and 
mouth grew pale; his nostrils dilated; his proud, 
Roman nose seemed to arch itself, he looked like 
an eagle stooping to his prey. He spoke, and 
the mighty passion aroused within him thrilled 
through the forced calmness of his voice. 

“Speak again, I did not hear aright!” 

“Why should I speak again, you have heard 
aright, father, the passion in your voice proves 
it?” 

For a minute—and that minute seemed an hour 
to the young man—the Count Gronnoud stood 
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motionless, the rage in his heart was too mighty 
for words, but his iron will made itself felt more 
forcibly in this strange silence. 

“Who?” he demanded, at last—“who is the 
woman?” 

Ernest waved his hand toward a cluster of 
houses that lay at their feet to the left Far apart 
from these a rude stone dwelling, more spacious 
than the rest, and having some claim to archi¬ 
tectural elegance, could be easily distinguished. 
That dwelling with a hyde of land had been the 
gift of a former De Gronnoud to one of his cap¬ 
tains for bravery in battle. 

“Forgive us!” said the young man, when he 
saw from the glance of his father’s eye that his 
gesture was understood—“her father saved your 
life.” 

The old count stamped fiercely upon the battle¬ 
ment. 

“What ho, will no one come hither?” he 
shouted, with a cry like that of a wounded 
battle-horse. 

Half a dozen armed men rushed toward him 
from various points of the battlement. 

The men looked at each other aghast. Ernest 
turned away from his father, and prepared to 
follow them. He cast one appealing glance upon 
that haughty face, it was locked and rigid with 
some stern resolve. The old count was gazing 
upon the stone house in the valley, he did not 
seem conscious when his son left the battlement. \ 
Thus he stood mute with passion, all his faculties j 
centred in one train of thought for at least fifteen 
minutes, then he gathered the velvet folds of his 
cloak about him, and strode away. He called 
neither for horse nor attendant, but crossed the 
drawbridge with a stern and rapid tread. He 
descended the hill, and, for the first time, per¬ 
haps, in his life, entered the little hamlet that 
lay nearest the castle, alone and without any 
sign of his high rank, save the costliness of his 
garments, and the air of indomitable pride which 
broke forth in every look and gesture. The stone 
dwelling which his son had pointed out stood far 
apart from the meaner habitations, one end and 
half its roof was overrun with ivy, and a clump 
of forest oaks rose at the back, sheltering thickets 
of flowering shrubs, and a little nook of wild blos¬ 
soms that had been transplanted from the forest. 
The old count saw nothing of this, his eyes were 
bent upon an open casement, from which the ivy 
was with difficulty crowded back to make room 
for a creeping, forest vine, full of delicate blos¬ 
soms, that clung around the casement in a wreath 
that seemed like a ripple of light filing against 
the ivy. 

Within this casement sat a young girl, bending 
over an embroidery-frame. Now and then she 
raised her head, shook back the golden ringlets 


that become troublesome in her stooping posi¬ 
tion, and leaned over with a bird-like chirp as 
if caressing something at her feet. 

This sight only made the old count move faster 
toward the house; unseen and unannounced he 
opened the outer door, and strode into the room 
where the young creature was sitting. 

What passed between the haughty noble and 
: the fair girl who stood up to receive him, pale 
; with affright, no one can tell, but his voice rose 
high more than once during that momentous half 
hour, and the wild, sweet agony of her pleading 
was again and again broken by the unheeded 
wail of an infant. At last the door opened, re¬ 
vealing the old noble, in his iron pride, turning 
t from his son’s wife. She had taken up her child 
\ from where it had been lying at her feet, and as 
| if borne down by the weight of his denunciation. 

; had sunk cowering upon the cushion, holding the 
\ baby close to her bosom, and striving to veil it 
i from the proud grandsire’s wrath with the golden 
\ fall of her hair. 

\ “Let me hear it from his own lips; mercy— 

$ oh! have mercy!” 

j “ Never shall he breathe the air of heaven again 
J till the dispensation arrives!—never till he comes 
forth to wed the lady of his father’s choice,” an¬ 
swered the stern man. 

“But my child—his child.” 

“That shall be cared for. To-morrow you will 
be ready to give it up.” 

“What, give up my child, my pretty, pretty 
daughter? ah, sir, you will not do this.” She 
flung back the ringlets from her face, revealing 
her pale lips quivering with anguish; her blue 
eyes full of wild terror and swimming in tears; 

< her white arms straining the child to her bosom. 

' That face, that drooping form might have won 

a fiend to pity, but the proud spirit in that old 
noble’s bosom was not one to yield anything to 
grief or to youthful beauty. He only answered— 

“ I have spoken my will!” and went forth proud 
and untouched to express that will elsewhere. 

That night a message left the castle, being a 
missive to the Pope of Rome; that night also 
the young mother fled with her child. She had 
neither father, mother, nor kinfolk to mourn her 
loss; so when the old house, which her ancestor 
had won by his prowess, was left vacant, no one 
regarded it, for Rosalia belonged to no class; her 
i birth as a knight’s daughter, her education in 
\ the convent close by, lifted her above the Burfs 
| and common people of the hamlet, while it left 
| her far beneath the inmates of the castle. Her 
| dwelling was isolated, friends she had none, save 
> the inmates of the convent, and an old woman 
| who had been her nurse. This woman fled with 
j her mistress. The old count smiled grimly when 

< he heard of this, and muttered to himself—“they 
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will perish in the forests, thus no one need learn 
the stain upon our house.” 

MonthB irent by, and then the Castle De Gron- 
Kbud become a scene of gay festivities; hawking 
and hunting parties issued daily from the scarcely 
raised drawbridge; lights flamed from turret and 
keep; the sound of harp, and lute, and gleeful 
young voices filled those massy old walls with 
cheerful sounds. De Gronnoud the younger was 
free once more; his black horse might ever be 
seen by the graceful white Jeanette, which bore 
the lady guest whose presence had brought so 
much sunshine to the castle. His hand was upon 
her bridle-rein when she rode forth; his arms 
supported her haughty loveliness when she dis¬ 
mounted from her horse. But it was mechanical 
attendance, grave, courteous, and so respectful 
that even the most exacting woman on earth 
could require no more in words, though a loving 
heart would have pined to death on homage that 
had so much form and so little feeling. People 
looked upon the pale, sad brow of the man who 
was so soon to become the husband of so much 
beauty, and marveled at the change that had 
come upon him. A vague rumor that he had 
braved the displeasure of the proud old count in 
some way had got abroad, but all appeared well 
between them then. But in all this whirl of 
gaiety the young man seemed like one walking 
at a funeral. One day there came a courier from 
Rome, jaded and travel-worn, for his errand had 
admitted no rest on the way. A scroll of parch¬ 
ment, a private letter, and other friendly tokens 
were laid before the old count, who retired to 
his cloeet to peruse them. He spoke to no one 
of their contents, for his guests were ignorant 
that a divorce was necessary before the heir of 
his domain could wed the lady who even now 
deemed herself mistress of the castle. 

When the documents had been scanned over 
and again, the old count sent for his son. The 
young man entered his father’s closet, the huge 
door shut him in, and no sound of what passed 
during that interview was ever heard; but when 
Ernest came forth an hour after, there was a 
look of such profound misery upon his face, that | 
even the servants gated at him with commissera- j 
tion as he moved along the dim galleries towardj 
his own room. j 

Ernest and the Lady Eleanor were married j 
that night in the chapel below the castle walls. 
It was a beautiful sight, that gay throng pouring | 
down the winding road which led from the port-j 
cullis to the house of God. The gleam of white 
veils; the flash of jewels; the sweep of silken 
garments, and the proud sway of a hundred 
snowy plumes, looked dream-like and beautiful 
in the moonb eams that fell over castle, church, 
nod haml et It was a noble sight when they 
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gathered within the holy walls of the chapel, 
lighted by a thousand tapers, hung with cloth of 
silver, and, the floor around the altar, carpeted 
deep with flowers. Amid all the glittering crowd 
there was no one to observe a slender form muffled 
in a cloak and hood, that was hovering near the 
porch as the wedding party came up. Back against 
the dark ivy the form pressed itself, gathering the 
thick tendrils over her with trembling haste, and 
looking through, oh! with eager and wild agony. 
First came the bride in all the proud array of her 
young beauty. Her wedding garments of white 
damask rustled as she walked; the jewels in her 
hair sparkled in the flood of light that came 
pouring through the chapel door; a smile lay 
upon her lips, and she swept toward the altar 
with the tread of an empress. What a contrast to 
all this was the bridegroom. His garments like 
hers were resplendent with jewels. His port was 
naturally proud as hers, but when the light fell 
on his face it seemed glancing upon marble— 
marble that possessed the power of suffering, and 
in all things else was stone. 

The poor creature cowering behind the ivy saw 
all this, and a smothered groan broke through 
the dusk leaves. After that no sound betrayed 
the presence of life beneath the pendant vines, 
till a gush of music swelled out upon the soft 
night air. It was the marriage anthem. Then 
came wild sobs from beneath the shaking foliage 
—sobs that seemed like the first faint wail of a 
mustering storm. The ivy was dashed aside, and 
once more the wronged wife fled. 

For weeks Rosalia had been concealed in the 
forest at a woodman’s hut, but goaded with 
anxiety, wild with a craving desire to learn 
something of the man for whom she had suf¬ 
fered so much, she ventured back to her old 
home. Stealing from its shelter in the night she 
wandered forth, hoping to meet some dependant 
or villager who could give her news from the 
castle. 

She had reached the chapel, and lingered near 
it with that enthralling sensation which makes 
us love every object connected with the happiness 
that has become a memory, when a burst of music 
and flashes of light oome from the castle. She 
looked up, and there, winding down toward the 
chapel, come the procession which we have just 
described. 

He had deserted her then! At his father’s 
command he had consented to wed another. The 
dispensation had been obtained—she, her child, 
were nothing—worse than nothing to him. It 
was these thoughts that wrung the groan of 
agony from her young heart when the wedding 
anthem swelled around her. It seemed as if a 
crowd of angels were warning her away from 
the spot where she had been sacrificed. 
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Rosalia went home—if that desolate and dreary 
house could yet be called her home. In the wild 
agony that sprung from the scene she had wit¬ 
nessed everything was forgotten; her fear of the 
old count, her terror lest he might learn that she 
had returned, and foroe her to give up the child. 
She entered the room where she had been sitting 
when the old count came to crush her with his 
proud power. A single taper burned on the 
hearth; and on the cushions of a great oaken 
chair, in one corner of the room, lay her infant 
sleeping softly beneath the mantle that she had 
folded over it before going out. 

When Rosalia saw her child so still and smiling 
in its rosy sleep, she olasped her hands and flung 
them over her head with a gesture of wild sorrow, 
pathetic beyond my powers of description. Then 
moving toward the chair, she drew the mantle 
over her infant’s face, and, seating herself on the 
floor, buried her forehead in the folds of her 
dress. 

Rosalia had forgotten all precaution; the case¬ 
ment was open, and the night wind stole through 
it flaring the solitary taper, and sometimes sweep¬ 
ing the disheveled tresses which fell around her 
shoulders over the sleeping child. 

All at once Rosalia started to her feet, and 
flinging back the hair from her temples with 
both hands, held her breath to listen. Some¬ 
thing was moving around the house, a slow foot¬ 
step as of one who had stolen forth to muse in 
the night solitude. To another the sound might 
have seemed nothing more than this, but to that 
young creature who stood listening with sus¬ 
pended breath and parted lips, there was enough 
in that faint sound to make the blood leap through 
every vein. You might have heard her heart beat 
in any corner of the room. Her eyes were bent 
on the open casement; the leaves were trembling 
all around it, and clusters of blossomB quivered in 
the waving light shed through them by the taper. 
She still gazed and listened, the footsteps drew 
near and nearer, a shadow fell athwart the moon¬ 
light; a man’s shadow, and then she saw a face 
formed in the lattice. She moved forward gently, 
extending her hands as she went; no smile was 
on her lip; not a gleam of joy in her eyes; the 
tension upon her nerves had been too strong for 
Budden relaxation: but reaching the lattioe she 
leaned against the frame, gazing upward into the 
eyes that had followed her all the time. 

“Ernest—Ernest!” 

“Rosalia!” The name burst from his lips as 
if all the waters of a tortured heart had rushed 
upward in one fierce surge. The face fell upon 
her shoulder, and sobs, such as shake a strong 
heart in its sorrow, filled the room. “Rosalia— 
Rosalia, you are no longer my wife!” 

“I know it—I know it!” 


“ She is waking for me np yonder—look how 
they have illuminated the castle—hear how the 
townsmen shout—their torches redden the trees 
—there is a brave light streaming from the bridA 
chamber. Rosalia, are you cursing me in your 
heart?” 

“No, I cannot curse yon—I am weak—I am 
heart struck, that is all, Ernest!” 

“ That is all. She is heart struck, she is weak 
—that is all—that is all 1” He held her head 
back between both his hands and kissed her fore¬ 
head. The touch of his lips made her shudder 
all over: pain and the most exquisite joy blended 
in that shudder. Both these sensations filled her 
pure heart with terror. For the first time in her 
life she was afraid of him. 

“You shrink from me—you would tear your¬ 
self from my arms,” he said, putting her back, 
and peeping through the casement. 

“Why did you seek me?—why come hither?” 
cried the poor girl, supporting herself by a chair. 

“ I did not know that you were here—they told 
me you had been persuaded to give me up—that 
you had gone away with our child to secrete your¬ 
self from my search. I expected to find the old 
house empty, dark as it has been for months.” 

“And you came here—you still loved the old 
house?” 

“As the bird loves the nest that it has slept 
in, but it was empty, dark, deserted, the nest 
where I had left my mate and her little one; oh! 
Rosalia, who was it frightened you away? It 
was false that my father’s gold bribed you—I 
look in your face and know that it was false!” 

“And did they tell you this? Did he, your 
proud father, utter a falsehood so monstrous?” 

“He told me so with his own lips!” 

“ And you believed him?” 

“No, I did not believe him. He told me to 
came hither and be convinced; I came and found 
the house dark.” 

“And then you believed him?” said the young 
mother, in her low, sad voice. 

“I was mad—I was not myself—they goaded 
me on—they—no, no, I did not believe him, 
Rosalia; but what of that? his words left a doubt 
—I obeyed him. Do you know what has hap¬ 
pened?—do you know what I am?” 

■ “Yes, I was there—I saw it all—I was at the 
chapel.” 

“Yes, I felt it—not within the chapel, but near 
the entrance; I did not see yon, Rosalia, but the 
ivy shivered as we went in, I fell your presenoe. 
Up to that moment my heart had been cold as 
stone; my veins were foil of ice. As my foot 
touched the threshold, a shower of dew from 
heaven itself seemed to fall ihto my heart. I 
felt, Rosalia, as if your breath were upon my 
< lips, filling my eyes with mist, my bosom with 
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tun. I fdt your presence; Rosalia, it fettered 
»y Krai » t tin ftltftr, H wandered about me like 
ft spirit. It was in tike tight, in the music, in the 
■woabeams. it drove me from the revel—from 
the ch amb er they hod decked, and lured me here 
in the sti llne ss—in the calm night to your feet, 
Rosalia, my wife—my wife!” 

He would have taken her in his arms—he 
would have buried her face in his boeom, she 
drew back gently, but with firmness. Though 
hr lips quivered, she forced baok the tears that 
were mustering at her heart. It was marvelous to 
see a young creature so troubled, and yet so firm. 

“No, Bluest, I am not your wife—your own 
fips have said it—God’s Vice Regent on earth has 
said it lam not your wife; holy mother, shield 
met—I am not your wife!” 

She fell upon her knees as she spoke, and 
clasping her white palms together, held them up 
to a picture of the Virgin that hung upon the 
walk 

He approached, and circling her waist with his 
arm, lilted her from the floor. “Look into my 
face, Rosalia; not there—not there!” 

She looked into his face steadily, mournfully. 

“Do you hate me, Rosalia?” 

“ No. Oh I how can you ask it?” 

“Do you love me?” 

“A few hours sinoe it would have been no sin, 
then I should have said yes!” 

“But now?” 

“ An earthquake has passed over my heart, but 
there was one image which it could not Bhake 
down!” 

He held her closely in his arms, she struggled 
to free herself, but it was like a flower wrestling 
with the tempest. 

“ Rosalia, we have sworn before God’s altar to 
lowe one another!” 

“I know it!” 

“Unto death!” 

“Yes, unto death!” 

“ And this vow, you will keep it, my wife?” 

“I win keep it even to the end,” answered the 
sweet, mournful voice from his bosom. 

She had no power to move in those strong arms, 
but her eyes were turned upon the Virgin: some 
in w ar d prayer deeper than her words spoke in 
those meek eyes. 

He bent down and kissed her forehead and her 
BP*- “ He may render me an outcast, stain my 
escutcheon, proclaim me false knight to the ends 
ef the earth. He may imprison me, for this has 
been, and may be, but I will never leave you 
again, Roealia!” 

She put away his arms and stood up, pale, sad, 
and oh! how beautiful. 

“Ernest, remember the mother of God looks 
«pon us.” 


“ I will acknowledge no other wife, though all 
the saints in heaven look frowningiy upon me.” 

“ Before them are registered the vows you hare 
made thra evening!” 

“They were fidse vows—I lore her not—I 
never can love her!” 

Rosalia lifted her eyes to the Virgin: her pale 
lips moved: shadows of deep and painful thought 
flitted over her white face. Those eyes so full of 
heavenly tenderness; those soft golden curls fal¬ 
ling back from the upturned brow. It was the 
face of an angel bathed in the troubled waters of 
humanity. 

She turned at length and took his hand be¬ 
tween both of hers. Her tips trembled; her face 
was bloodless: she pointed with her finger toward 
the castle, which, with its blaze of light and its 
banners sweeping into the moonbeams, could be 
seen from the open casement. 

“Return,” she said, “your honor as a knight 
—your faith as a gentleman—your vow to God, 
all are pledged to the lady who waits up yonder. 
She may not—oh! mother of heaven, she cannot 

love you as I have done, but-” The noble 

creature faltered, her frame trembled from head 
to foot: she conld not force the word from her 
heart which would command him from her pre¬ 
sence. His eyes were bent upon her, he had 
turned his back to the castle with a resolute air. 

“Go,” she said, in a deep, steady voioe—“go 
now while we have strength to part!” 

He was about to speak, but the tramp of many 
feet drawing near checked the words upon his 
lip. 

“They are looking for me: let them come,” he 
said, with a mocking smile, but still there was 
indecision in his manner, that characteristic wont 
of firmness that had so nearly worked his ruin. 

“Not here—not here should they find you!” 
said Rosalia, attempting to draw him away. “ It 
is his—it is your father’s voice!” 

He yielded to her feeble violence, and was 
drawn into another room, from which a door 
opened to the forest. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was long after midnight. The burst of 
clarion notes, ringing laughter, and shouts mel¬ 
lowed by rioh wine, blending with all the con¬ 
fused sounds of protracted wassail, rose from the 
chateau, that stood uplifted, as it were, above 
the oommon earth, flooded by the moonlight, 
mid illuminated with a thousand torches through 
turret, keep, and battlement. The soft moon¬ 
beams had withdrawn themselves like a dream, 
leaving sweet tranquillity behind. Dim, beautiful 
and quiet as a corner of Paradise when all the 
angels are asleep, lay that portion which the 
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castle and its eminence cast into more dense 
shadow. There slept the convent, huge, black 
and lowly in comparison with the lighted castle 
that arose between it and the sky, but imposing 
and solemn in the midnight stillness that hung 
around it. 

Between the lordly castle and the still house 
of religion, two figures might have been observed 
like black shadows threading the moonlight. One 
was a tall man, haughty in his step, and terrible 
in the iron sternness of his countenance when¬ 
ever a glancing moonbeam made it visible. The 
other was a female, who followed him like a crea¬ 
ture forced suddenly in full health and bloom to 
accompany some overmastering spirit down to 
the vale and shadow of death. Her head was 
uncovered; her brow pale as snow, and whenever 
the light touched it the beauty of her young face 
seemed frozen. 

Something more than the slender figure of 
Rosalia was muffled up in the mantle that she 
carried rather than wore. She had drawn it 
fold by fold from her shoulders down over her 
bosom, and held it there huddled up in a des¬ 
perate grasp, leaving the beautiful neck and 
golden ringlets which it should have covered, 
exposed and wet with the night dew. It was 
not the mantle alone that the poor young crea¬ 
ture folded with such desperate fondness up to 
her heart. In the wild hurry of her movements 
as she gathered it up, now a tiny foot would 
break through the folds, which she would seize 
with one hand, press to her lips, and huddle up 
in the drapery again, as if in fear that the 
haughty man stalking darkly before her might 
turn with his cold eyes and witness the act 
Sometimes she would put aside the garment with 
a shaking hand when they came to a lighted 
spot, and gaze down upon the little face it had 
covered till her pale lips were convulsed with 
the sobs she dared not utter, and the swell of 
her heart seemed to heave the child away that 
her arms so tightly clasped. Then a pair of 
bright eyes strangely star-like, for the night 
wind let all at once upon the child startled it, 
looked into hers questioningly, appealingly it 
seemed. Then the look became insupportable, 
and with the baby's little face pressed to her 
bosom, she would turn and look toward the 
castle as if fiercely impelled to spring aside from 
that cruel man and seek for help there. But a 
flash of mocking torch-lights, a dusky banner 
streaming forth to the night breeze, and snatches 
of music that seemed to her fiend-like and mock¬ 
ing, met her impulse. Then her limbs would 
relax; her step become slower, and with her poor 
white face bent helplessly down she crept on 
utterly desolate. 

The old lord walked on with long, heavy 


strides, that seemed to spurn with contempt the 
earth he trod. Sometimes he would look back 
upon the wretched young creature that followed 
him, but there was no pity in his glance; a 
hound that had broken from the pack would 
have touched his heart more nearly. When she 
felt these glances, Rosalia would hurry on with 
quick, nervous footsteps, like a frightened lamb 
dragged by some iron will to the sacrifice. 

At length they stood upon the verge of that 
dense shadow cast from the castle eminence down 
upon the convent. It lay before them heavy and 
black like a pall, beneath which he was about to 
bury that young creature forever. The old lord 
paused here, thinking, perhaps, that he might 
awe her more deeply by stem looks than by cruel 
words, or perhaps desirous of reading the heart 
he had broken, in her countenance. Be this as 
it will, he paused sternly, and waited for her to 
come up. She stood before him white with an¬ 
guish, and shivering from head to foot, but not 
from cold. The moonlight lay full upon her, 
dropping its pearls into the depths of her hair, 
that with all its golden brightness in the day¬ 
time, seemed shadowy and spirit-like as it floated 
back in disheveled tresses from her forehead. 
Never, never did the old noble forget the face 
that was uplifted to his that night. It haunted 
him in his sleep—it was reflected in the wine cup 
—it moved and swayed about his death-bed—it 
breathed upon the tall plumes that canopied it, 
and made them tremble. His heart was proud 
and hardened with pride, all its soft impressions 
had long since died out, but upon the cold live 
surface that face with its beauty and its anguish 
enameled itself; when the old man looked in 
upon his soul that face met him at the threshold, 
and he could never thrust it aside. 

She was very still, but those blue eyes were 
unnaturally large and lustrous as she lifted them 
to his face. It seemed like a spirit that had 
chased him close up to the shadow. She moved 
the babe from her bosom, and held it out with 
both arms shrouded in the mantle, Bhe could not 
have done it with the face exposed; he did not 
take the child, and with her eyes still riveted 
upon his, the mother drew it slowly and trem¬ 
blingly back to her bosom. She began to tremble; 
her eyes grew black; her forehead radiant. 

‘‘You have a heart, you will not take it from 
me?” she cried, girding her arms tight around 
the precious burden, and sinking to the earth 
strengthless, helpless, but trembling with the 
wild re-aotion of her feelings. 

“Not here,” answered the old noble, and his 
voice after the sweet anguish of hers, fell like 
drops of cold lead upon the air. “There is yet 
some distance to walk before we reach the con¬ 
vent I did but pause to say that after you reach 
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the portal there most be no converse between us, 
not even to the holy abbess, who is herself of our 
own blood, most the mischance that has fallen 
upon a noble house be known/’ 

He waved his hand for Rosalia to arise: she 
made the effort, but only struggled feebly upon 
the ground: his words had smitten all the 
strength from her limbs. He reached forth his 
hand to her arm, this gave her life, the touch of 
that proud hand was terrible to her, she shrank 
back with a moan and staggered to her feet. 

“ Remember,” said the count,“ that upon your 
own discretion rests the future. Be silent, bring 
no disgrace upon our house, and both you and 
the child shall be cared for, even as if you were 
of the old, true and honorable blood. The Lady 
Abbess is old, she cannot live many years—the 
daughters of our house have ever fulfilled that 
holy trust. Is it nothing that we consent to give 
this honor to one of common birth ?” 

“ Oh! not that—not that, there is but one thing 
between this and the grave that I think of,” cried 
Rosalia, “my child, your pledge, once each year 
I shall see her, assure me of that, swear it, aye, 
here. The holy mother who fled to save her 
child will bend from her seat in heaven to listen. 
Tremble at the very thought of evading or break¬ 
ing that pledge, for she who was a mother shall 
avenge me. Swear to this, else will I perish 
here on the earth at your feet, with your son’s 
child girt to my bosom, rather than enter that 
pile.” 

She pointed to the convent with one hand, 
holding the babe firmly with the other. But the 
wildness, the pathos of her appeal was all of no 
avail to her cause. The old count had already 
pledged himself to that which she desired, and 
his haughty word once given was to a proud 
nature binding even as an oath. He Baid this 
calmly and ooldly, and his chilling tones awed 
her into submission. He turned away and strode 
into the Bhadow that had crept toward them 
while they had been standing. Rosalia followed 
him feebly, and with an air of exhaustion, her 
anguish had been too great, and was now be¬ 
coming vague. She was conscious of a hard, 
doll pang when the child was taken from her 
bosom; a flash of cold air seemed to strike upon 
her heart, as if the child only had kept it warm 
till then: after that she remembered nothing, 
save a tall, dark figure moving rapidly away, 
carrying her soul with him, it seemed to her. A 
turret looming against the sky with its thousand 
lights, mocking and twinkling, and glancing at 
her like spirits of living fire, and added to this 
the tinkle of a far-off bell, which her own oold 
hand had set in motion, mechanically as the hand 
win set sometimes when all the mind seems 
locked is in a vice. It might have been minutes 


or hours that passed while Rosalia sat upon a 
stone flag, dull, dreamy, and unconscious of all 
things, waiting for what might come next. At 
length a ponderous door opened; she saw a light 
and behind it a figure. She arose feebly and 
walked toward it; a few words passed, she never 
remembered what, then the portal closed, and 
all was quiet again as if a human destiny had 
not that moment been accomplished. 

CHAPTER III. 

Ybab 8 went by, and ohange fell both upon the 
castle and the convent. The old lord had gone 
down to sleep among his ancestors beneath the 
chapel; the abbess had dropped away from her 
place of solemn trust, and her chair was filled by 
one of the holy sisterhood. 

Lord Ernest was now master of all that feudal 
dominion and rude wealth that had been his 
father’s, joined to the dower of a noble bride 
that rendered his possessions more than princely. 
In the first year of his marriage an heir was born 
to all these vast possessions, and like his father, 
Lord Ernest centred all his pride and hopes in 
this only son. The beautiful child was the only 
sunbeam with which the Almighty brightened 
that proud castle home. Lord Ernest did not 
love his wife; is there not a world of meaning 
in these few little words, “Lord Ernest did not 
love his wife?” You could have seen it in his 
cold, proud manner as he rode by her side in the 
hunt—you could see it in the half shrinking re¬ 
serve which always hung around him when she 
was present—at the festal board, or alone in her 
sumptuous bower-chamber. His heart was with 
the past: his thoughts ever looked backward with 
sorrow and bitter regret, which time only deep¬ 
ened. He grew stately and proud as his father 
had been. All affection, all the passionate love, 
so ardent and impetuous in his youth, seemed 
locked up in his soul like dead roses hoarded 
away even from his own reach. But those were 
days of stately prooessions and proud appear¬ 
ances! People dreamed nothing of the nature 
which the iron will of a proud father had petri¬ 
fied when its life was in fall bloom, as we some¬ 
times find living flowers shrined deep in the 
coldest Btone. 

At times it would seem as if the young count 
found sources of unhappiness even in the joyous 
youth and beauty of his son. Occasionally when 
the child would climb his knee, or spring into his 
arms bright and rosy with the sweet craving for 
caresses which is so natural'to childhood, a spasm 
as of pain would sweep over the noble counte¬ 
nance of the father, and putting the disappointed 
child away, he would go forth upon the ramparts 
and walk alone for hours, or, perhaps, depart 
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altogether from the castle, and wander around 
the ruins of an old stone house, now quite over¬ 
run and choked up with ivy, which had long been 
a picturesque olyect in the valley. 

Why these moody fits oame upon him no one 
ever knew, it was only certain that he always 
returned from his wanderings with saddened eyes 
and languid footsteps, and that for days after, 
nothing however mirthful oould win a smile to 
his lip. If a few in the village remembered 
Rosalia, it was as a passing fancy of their lord 
for a maiden of inferior degree—as a humble 
daisy that somehow had been swept from his 
path, about the time of his proud marriage, no 
one exactly knew how; not even himself, for 
with regard to Rosalia or her child the old oount 
had kept rigid silence even on his death-bed. 
That they still lived Ernest had little doubt, but 
how or where? These were the questions that 
drove him so often to the battlements or the 
ruined house. Honor and that domestic loyalty 
which was the spirit of knighthood, kept him 
from any direct effort to seek for her. She was 
safe and not unhappy, of this the old oount had 
solemnly assured him: more than this he had 
no power to learn—more than this he dared not 
ask. He knew that there was that in his heart 
which made the question perilous. 

How many women spend a whole life, pillowed 
upon a heart to which they are perfect strangers, 
and this all unconsciously as a child leans against 
a harp, ignorant and careless of the music that 
lies silent among its strings. More than half the 
human beings with which the world is peopled, 
having no capacity for deep affection themselves, 
fail to win even the knowledge of a want when 
the precious treasure of love is withheld from 
them. So it was with the proud wiffc of Count 
Ernest. She was one whose existence depended 
upon the outer world, she oould no more have 
comprehended the deep love that had left her 
husband’s heart desolate, than she could have 
returned that love had it existed for herself. 
How many there are who tread upon wild flowers 
all their lives, and never know that they are any 
thing but food for the bird that crops them. 

Thus it was with the countess, she graced her 
state, she received homage to her beauty, she 
yielded gracious deference to her husband, be¬ 
cause pride forbade anything that would lessen 
the dignity of a man honored by her hand. So, 
stately, proud and heart strangers, the two moved 
on till she paused upon the brink of a grave. 

She died suddenly, that proud oountess, in all 
the plentitude of her beauty and her power. 
Lord Ernest mourned for her then, for she had 
slept in his bosom, and there is something ter¬ 
rible in yielding up the being we have olasped 
to the cold arms of death, even though we loved 


it not. Tet his grief amounted not to passion, 
for since the day of his marriage the bright 
waters of his heart had been closed up, and not 
even the angel of death had power to splinter 
the rock and trouble them to their depths. 

For three days all that remained of that beau¬ 
tiful and haughty woman lay in state, that all 
who had bent before her in lift might bow still 
lower beneath the sublime majesty of death. 
The stately chamber was blackened with clouds 
of velvet, and kindled up again with gleams of 
pale light. Six tall candles of wax flung a glow 
of silver over “the pall, that laden with heavy 
tassels swept over the death-couch to the floor. 
Above her brooded a canopy, black as the half 
folded wing of death, upon which white plumes 
drooped like frozen sea-foam, heavy and motion¬ 
less. Was there no hidden feeling in the heart 
of that lordly mourner as he paced to and fro 
upon the battlements of his castle ? Did he never 
onoe reflect that death, while it filled his home 
with gloom, had made him a free man—free to 
act, to love, to marry at will? The old stone 
house in ruins, and black with ivy, lay beneath 
him—how oould he look on that and not think 
of Rosalia, his first, his only true wife? 

He did think of her for the first time in years, 
he drew a deep breath while gazing upon that 
ruined house, a deep, luminous glow came to 
his eyes as he remembered how impossible it 
was, now that he could seek her in the face of 
the world, that Rosalia should conceal herself 
longer from his knowledge. 

As these thoughts grew upon him, the ice 
seemed thawing from his heart. He wept with 
strange tenderness when young Justine came in 
all the fulness of his grief, and flung himself 
upon the bosom of his parent for comfort in his 
first great trouble: these feelings broke forth in 
a burst of almost passionate tenderness, that 
surprised almost as much as it effected the youth. 

While thought is lightning-like and feeling so 
capable of condensation, bow much of the inner 
life may any hnman being know in three little 
days? It took less than that time to make Lord 
Ernest feel in every vein and nerve of his body 
that he was a free man—free to love and choose 
according to his own will. He looked into his 
soul, and amid the shadows that death had left 
there, found the one great passion of his life 
powerful, yet so powerful that, before the funeral 
oame, the shadow of Rosalia, with her soft eyes 
and her golden hair, with her tenderness, her 
pride, would constantly glide like a sunbeam 
between him and the stately death-couch upon 
which his wife rested. 

We have seen the bridal train, glittering with 
rainbow colors bathed in moonlight, winding 
from that noble old castle to the lone chapel, 
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whew marriages and deaths had been linked 
together for centuries, like cypress leaves and 
blish roees woven in the same garland. Now 
we witness another procession. Dark was the 
castle, heavy and black were the clouds heaped 
in angry billows behind it; folds of sable velvet 
streamed out from the great flag-staff, around 
which the proud banner was swathed in gorgeous 
folds, and knotted down with sombre cordage. 
Music swelled along the path, soft, solemn, 
and low, rising slowly upward, and dying amid 
the black clouds, filling them, as it were, with 
tears. Torches moved like stars through the 
darkness, revealing the sweep of a pall, the sway 
of dusky plumes, the ghost-like outline of many 
figures. 

This funeral train drew nearer to the chapel, 
and that was lighted np even as it was on the 
wedding night, yet it seemed dark, for the ivy 
had thickened around it like a pall, hiding even 
the rainbow glory that exhausted itself upon the 
stained windows. As the pall-bearers approached 
the door, they were met by a stream of light, 
misty and clouded with incense, and moving 
through it was a train of nuns in snowy gar¬ 
ments, murmuring a low, sweet chaunt, suoh as 
the angels sing when one of their sweet sister¬ 
hood is weary* 

When a lady of the castle died it was always 
thus. The abbess from the convent with all her 
nuns, in white veils and flowing robes, met the 
corpse at the door, greeting it with incense and 
holy music. Now these religious women led the 
way up to the altar, and through them the corpse 
was borne. Before it walked the abbess, holding 
a crucifix in her pale hands, following it were 
the mourners, Count Ernest and Mb son, then a 
long train of lords and ladies, who, from blood 
or marriAge, claimed a right to weep while this 
solemn death service was in progress. 

They set down the bier reverently before the 
altar: a burst of solemn music surged upward 
with a power that made the veil of incense gather¬ 
ing overhead break and ripple like a cloud. 

Up to this moment Count Ernest had marked no 
single feature of the imposing ceremony. Solemn, 
sad, impressed by the gloom and power of death, 
he followed the body of his wife close up to the 
altar. He was so near to the dead now that not 
even a thought of Rosalia could force itself be¬ 
tween him and all that gloomy velvet covering. 
He was very pale; his eyes were bent downward, 
and one hand rested upon the shoulder of his 
son. who wept with passionate grief. 

The abbess placed one foot upon a step of the 
altar, and turned facing the bier: her hands were 
seen to quiver as they clasped themselves around 
the crucifix: her soft, holy eyes rested, one in¬ 
stant, on the widowed count. She thought that 


she could trust herself—that religion—the holy 
vow—had frosen np all the passion and tender¬ 
ness of her nature—but impelled by some invisible 
power he too looked up. A moment they stood 
thus face to face, the husband and wife—the 
dead separating them as the living had done. 
The chaunt, the music rose around them undis¬ 
turbed. No one saw the agony that swept over 
these two pale faces—no one saw how oold her 
lips were becoming, how heavily the broad, white 
lids closed over her eyes, but the crucifix fell 
with a muffled crash to the coffin, a low moan, 
and the abbess sunk noiselessly like a heap of 
snow upon the altar. 

They bore away the living and the dead, the 
wife stretched beneath her velvet pall, the wife 
muffled in her living shroud. Count Ernest looked 
j on as they disappeared without a word or a sign. 

S They were both dead to him. He had but one 
; wish, a fierce, wild desire to be alone. 

He was alone, and solitude did its work upon a 
'passionate nature that had gathered fbroe from 
perpetual restraint. Heart and brain both took 
fire, and one tortured the other till the founda¬ 
tions of his strength gave way. 

“ Justine!” 

A noble boy who sat in a dim comer of the 
room, lifted his forehead from the hand that had 
supported it, arose and went up to the couoh 
where his father was lying. Count Ernest, pale 
and with that haggard look about the mouth and 
eyes which mental torture leaves, arose to his 
elbow. 

“Justine!” The youth bent down, and his 
face almost touched that of the sick man. 

“My father!” 

The count fell back on his pillow, closed his 
eyes, and seemed to struggle for thought. He 
looked up at last, his lips parted, but with diffi¬ 
culty, and he said—“bend down, Justine!” 

The youth bent his ear close to those marble 
lips, and during the next half hour a hoarse mur¬ 
mur stole through the room, sometime broken by 
sobs from that warm, young heart—sometimes 
disturbed for an instant by some faint exclama¬ 
tion. When the murmurs ceased, the youth 
stood up, holding the hand of his father with a 
hard grasp, and gazing on him with eyes fall of 
keen affeotion. 

“Though she were in her grave I would bring 
her,” he said. A look of ineffable happiness 
stole over the dying face of the count; his pale 
lips moved again, and twice after the youth had 
left the chamber he murmured—“I bless thee, 
my son!—I bless thee!” 

The priest who entered the chamber a few 
minutes after, saw from the tall window a slender 
form flitting through the twilight down toward 
the convent He knew the graceful outline, the 
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quick, deer-like step, and wondered what could 
take an only son from his father’s death-bed, 
when every moment threatened to make him an 
orphan. 

The night had deepened, and all was darkness 
in the valley, when the old priest saw a gleam as 
of snow moving through the trees. It might be 
a human figure—it might be some wandering 
spirit hovering around the place of death. The 
doubt was in his mind when a noise in the room 
made him turn. There stood the object that had 
startled him, a frail figure, clad in white—for 
such was the religious dress of the convent, and 
face and hands shrouded in ample folds of linen. 

“Together let us go hence, he is quiet now, 
and here is one to care for him,” said Justine, 
gently approaching the priest. The old man 
bent his head and followed the youth. Then the 
figure drew back her veil and walked toward the 
bed. The sick man had been lying quite still, 
and with his eyes closed, but he felt her pre¬ 
sence, and the moment her foot touched the floor 
rose up, and supporting himself with one shaking 
hand, looked upon her with a wild, bright stare, 
as only the dying can look. 

“Rosalia!” he gasped, sinking back to the 
pillow, and holding out both arms. 

She sunk to her knees. The garments of a 
nun swept around her, the nun’s veil dropped 
down, and partly conoealed the unutterable an¬ 
guish in her features, but beneath those cold 


white folds the woman’s heart rose high and 
strong. What were religious vows to her then? 
What power on earth was there terrible enough 
to keep her from those trembling, outstretched 
arms? Penance, remorse, death, let them come! 
She lay upon his heart, her lips clung to his cold 
forehead, her shivering arms drew him closer to 
her bosom. He struggled, his heart was still, 
and yet he struggled. 

“Not yet—not yet. Ernest! Ernest!” 

Oh! heavens, what agony it is to call for the 
dead when they can no longer answer us! 

That morning at daybreak, when the landscape 
was heavy with that grey light which is so much 
more gloomy than entire darkness, a female in 
monastic garments all wet and heavy with the 
night moisture through which she had walked, 
stood before the portal of the convent She was 
pale and grief-stricken, as when she had stood 
upon the same spot years before, tom rudely 
from the world, and cast like a wreath of foam 
upon that odd threshold. But in her face there 
was, deeper, and subduing the grief that lay so 
palidly upon it—a calm, holy light Her soul 
now in truth turned heavenward with all its 
pure aspirations, and during many years which 
she presided over that quiet community she 
thanked God each morning that another link was 
dropped in the chain that was drawing her to 
heaven and to him. 


THE WATCHERS. 


BY JANE OAT. 


On a green bank that skirts the stream of life 
In the Celestial Paradise, reclined 
Two angel youth! Fairer than aught we dream, 
Seemed they, in silvery robes of brightness clad, 
And wearing on each brow the softened light 
Of starry purity! They touched a harp, 
Wreathed with unfading flowers—and melody 
Was blended with the perfumed air of Heaven. 
They sang of a fair earth, where sweeteBt buds, 
Born of the soil of Paradise, were shed 
Unseen and noiseless as the drops of night, 

To open their bright blossoms to a sky 
Chiller and darker than the blue of home! 
Thither they were commissioned, and had paused 
For the last time beside the crystal stream 
Ere they went forth upon their viewless errand; 
For now another link from the immortal chain 
Was fixed to earth, and angel hands alone 
Might keep it polished ’mid the mould and rust 
Of its corroding atmosphere! Away! 


They spread their golden wings and left behind 
The bowers of ease and Immortality, 

For they were watchers, and the night had come. 

From a low cottage home one morning dawn 
Came a faint murmur, sad, though sweetly borne 
Upon the breath of Summer, as a bird’s 
First song. A nestling had been cradled there, 
And bending o’er its humble earthly bed 
Stood these two angel watchers, hymning now 
Their voiceless benison! To the little one 
It cornet^ like a well remembered strain 
Of its home-melody—and the babe smiles! 

Gaze mother, *1 is a cherub of the sky, 

And side by side with angels thou wilt go 
In thy love-hallowed ministry! Gaze on! 

The dew-drop sparkling in the lily’s cup 
Is not more pure than the bright spirit-drop 
Just given to thy keeping; guard it well, 

And holy ones shall aid thee in thy work. 
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Time treads not lazily—and years are gone! 
Childhood’s glad seal is on that infant brow, 

And in the eye’s deep bine—the seal of Heaven! 

The Watchers have not left her, and she treads 
The green earth with a happy, guileless heart; 

She plucks the flowers, and in the web of life 
These are the tracery of her youth’s glad mom. 

She gases on the stars as one who reads 
In their revealings a bright destiny; 

And sometimes o’er her mind flash memories 
Of her first star-home, dim and dimmer growing, 
Though haunting oft her dreams, and on her brow 
Stamping the seal of thought—deep stirring thought 
That feeds the soul on bright imagery; 

And many wondered at the beauteous child. 

Tears have gone by—and in the web of life 
Its golden threads are woven! She has found 
Wandering alone like her, her spirit-mate, 

And both are recognized. There is no Heaven 
Unto the pure and guileless, brighter than 
Lore’s hallowed Elysian—for the earth 
Mirrors but happiness; and skies as bright 
As hung o’er Eden’s bowers—hung now o'er them. 

From that glad cottage home one Summer eve 
Came the sweet hum of voices, uttering 
In cadence soft, the low response that bends 
The ear of holy ones in sympathy! 

Angels were at the bridal—those who bent 
First o’er the cradle of that cherub bride— 

The Guardian Watehers! Softly in her ear 
They whisper blessings, and above her head 
A moment drooped their pinions—then away! 

And on the morrow from her childhood’s home, 

The bride went forth, richly, in blessing, blest 

A change is on her! In the web of life 
Is woven now, dimly, mysteriously 
To mortal eye, the darkest thread of sorrow! 
Another angel with destroying wing 
H*d crossed her pathway, and her other self 
Was smitten and laid low. That weary night 
How fearfully she struggled to ward off 
From the loved victim, the destroyer’s aim; 

But when the morning dawned with rosy light 


That trusting bride dw^lt on the earth alone; 

Yet no! Those angel Watchers still were by, 

And from her earth-dimmed eye they tore the veil, 
And, lo! on her glad vision burst again 
In a full glory-tide, the blessed home 
Whose shadowy images had fallen oft 
On her young spirit—and she did not weep, 

Bnt girded her with strength to tread alone 
The world’s rough pathway, ministering to all 
The cup of blessing, which her lips had quaffed 
From the Immortal Fountain! Thus she grew 
To angel size on earth, and those who walked 
With her, invisible, spread over her 
Their snowy plumage, and she went abroad 
A spirit recognized in a dark world. 

Who calleth "age unlovely?” Let them rend 
The time-worn casket, and in beauty there 
Behold the jewel’s lustre—for the mind 
Fades not with its clay-temple, but grows bright 
Within the crumbling ruin! There is shrined 
A living spirit, and it will not die. 

The whitened looks of three-soore years and ten 
Fell on a wrinkled forehead, and the form 
Of graceful symmetry was bowed beneath 
Time’s heavy burden; yet the same pure light 
That dawned within that cherub infant’s eye, 
Gladdening the cottage home, identified 
The happy pilgrim who had come to die. 

The web of life was finished—from its loom 
Angels ne’er out a snowier fabric than 
This one, now waiting passage to the sky. 

Within a curtained room were rustling wings, 

And the low hymning of triumphant song 
Was borne on evening’s breeze to upper air! 

Still by a lowly couch were lingering 
Those angel Watchers, but their silvery robes 
Were girded round them, and their wings were spread 
As if for journeying! A struggle more; 

The broken tenement was left behind, 

And the winged spirit was forever free. 

On a green bank beneath the "Tree of Life” 

In the Celestial Paradise, reclined 

Those angel youth again! Their work was done, 

For they were Watchers, and the morn had broken. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 


BY 1KILT HERRMANN. 


I onott my way amid life’s caverned glooms, 
Terror and dimness mock me everywhere, 

Until a form above the horizon looms— 

A form of light, I breathe the upper air. 

A day-star rises when the glacius rise, 

Bound their pale foreheads gather radiant hues; 


I stand secure and gaze, with wondering eyes, 

At scenes so fair, when froze the midnight dews. 

I mind me not of long and weary ways, 

Nor do I think of dark and slippery steeps, 

My mind expands, my heart an anthem plays 
Of lofty joy, that stirs its ooean-deeps. 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 

Flower Garden for February. —There is very : 
little to be done in the pleasure-grounds and shrub- : 
bery in this month; but the gravels walks in both j; 
should be attended to, as gravel walks are very liable ; 
to be injured by melting snow. Care, therefore, ; 
should be taken, as soon as a thaw commences, or ; 
before, to remove a portion of the snow; and, as soon ; 
as the ground is sufficiently dry, the walks should ; 
be carefully roiled. Seeds of trees and shrubs are 
generally sown in this month; and the rule for sow¬ 
ing them is to let the soil be as deep above the seed 
as the seed is thick. 

In the flower-garden great care should stall be 
taken to protect the half-hardy plants, not only 
from the frost, but from the sun, which at this season 
is frequently very powerful. It must be observed 
that the mischief done by frost is always very greatly 
increased if the sun be permitted to shine upon the 
frozen plants: it is like exposing a frost-bitten person 
to the heat of a great fire. The best thing that can 
be done when a plant is frozen is to cover it over 
with a flower-pot, or some other covering, till the air 
has gradually become sufficiently warm to thaw it 
slowly. The choicer kinds of anemones and ranun¬ 
culuses are planted in this month. They are gene¬ 
rally planted in rows of about five inches apart and 
two inches deep; and a little sand is put under each 
tuber when it is planted. In planting the ranun¬ 
culus tubers, care should be taken to put the claws 
downward, and not break off any part of them, as 
when the claws are broken off the tubers are very 
apt to rot. In planting the anemone tubers, the eye 
or bud should always be kept uppermost. This is 
generally considered the season for manuring a 
flower-garden, and the best kind of manure for the 
purpose is the remains of an old hot-bed. Decayed 
leaves, which have become a kind of mould, and 
chopped turf taken from an old pasture, are also 
very useful for enriching the ground intended for 
flowers; but guano and the new kinds of mineral 
manures are very dangerous in inexperienced hands, 
and even first-rate gardeners frequently find them 
produce injurious effects. 

In green-houses ventilation ought to be carefully 
attended to. Whenever the air is mild, and the sun 
shines, the door should be opened, as well as the 
windows, for at least half an hour in the middle of 
every day, so that there may be a free current of air 
through the house. All the dead leaves should be 
removed as soon as they are sufficiently decayed to 
come off the plant without injuring it; and if any 
moss or green matter appears on the surface of the 
earth in the pots, it should be removed, and the 
earth loosened with a flat piece of stick about an 
inch broad. It must be observed, that what has 
been said of removing the dead leaves does not 
apply to bulbous plants, as their leaves should be 


left on as long as possible. Plants require very 
little water at this season; but fire heat is even more 
useful than in the middle of winter, as it serves to 
dry up the damp, which is now a most dangerous 
enemy to plants. Where outtings of green-house 
plants which were struck in autumn have been kept 
several together in one pot during the winter, they 
should now be potted separately. 


Sequel to Palaces and Prisons. —Mrs. Stephens 
has received numerous solicitations to write a sequel 
to “ Palaces and Prisons,” in which the fortunes of 
the flower-girl, of her grandparents, and of Adeline 
Leicester shall be continued. ' She will probably 
begin such a tale in the March number. The sequel 
will be a complete story in itself, and will not re¬ 
quire, as a preliminary, the reading of “Palaces 
and Prisons,” though such persons as have perused 
that novel will find the sequel increased in interest 
thereby. 


Illustrations or the Month.— The fine engrav¬ 
ing of Ross Castle is from a well-known scene in 
Ireland. “The Truant,” “The Death of Marmion,” 
“The Poney,” and "Harriet Martineau,” are subjects 
that illustrate themselves without words. On the 
whole, our embellishments for February will be con¬ 
sidered, we think, unusually good. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Poems. By Frances Sargent Osgood. Illustrated 
by Huntington , Darley, Rossiter, Cushman and Osgood, 
1 vol. Philada: Carey & Hart .—This is certainly 
one of the most beautiful volumes ever issued from 
the American press. It is printed with large, new 
type, on thick, white paper, and bound in the most 
elegant manner. The illustrations are twelve in 
number, and bare been got up apparently without 
reference to cost, the first artists in the country 
having been employed on the designs, and the best 
engravers engaged on the plates. The portrait of 
Mrs. Osgood, by Cheney, is a master-piece of art, 
and as a likeness is accurate and characteristic. 
The most choice of the mere embellishments is 
“Ida,” engraved by Cushman, from a miniature by 
the same admirable artist. In its literary contents, 
moreover, this volume is not lees meritorious. For 
graoe, for fancy, for melodious rythm, and for many 
other high qualities as a poet, Mrs. Osgood is, per¬ 
haps, inferior to no other female writer of America. 
The present is the first complete collection of her 
poems which has been made. “Eurydice,” “Erman- 
garde's Awakening,” and “Ashes of Roses,” are the 
best of her longer pieces; to select the many excel¬ 
lent smaller ones would be almost to make a cata¬ 
logue. No one can read this volume, and see how 
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Bitty superior poems Mrs. Osgood has written, 
without having his, or her estimate of the poet’s 
abilities very considerably increased. 

Shirley. By (Surer BeU, author of Jane Eyre. 
Harper A Brothers. —As a complete novel we con- 
mder Jane Byre inferior to Shirley—very inferior in 
its moral tendency, more extravagant in its delinea¬ 
tion of eharaeter, less worthy of the great genius 
which every one must yield to the author of both 
these extraordinary books. There is in the novel 
eC Shirley no one thing to cavil at—there is no 
intricate plot to startle the reader with unnatural 
development—no characters that may not be found 
m any village of England. Nothing in the whole five 
tmndred pages that is not natural, graphic, good! for 
Shirley is emphatically a good book, healthy in its 
tone, full of spirit* rich with genius. Shirley, the 
heroine, strange as the name seems, is one of those 
wild, spa rklin g, mischievous creatures that now and 
then start np in the path of life to be scolded about 
by many and loved by &1L Caroline is a noble, pa¬ 
tient* womanly little lady, contrasting with Shirley 
as only genius can contrast characters so opposite, 
and yet so much alike. Jane Eyre has its faults, 
but we defy any one to find anything to cavil at in 
Stiriey. That and the Caxtons we intend to read 
over one# a year at least during the rest of our 
natural lives. Shirley is published by the Harpers 
in a neat, handsomely printed volume ready for the 
library, and also in a cheaper form, so that all tastes 
ean be gratified, and at any price. 

Ague* Gray. An Autobiography. By the author 
of “Jane Eyre/* “Shirley/* Ac. 1 col. Philada; 
T. B. Peterson. —Though of a quieter character than 
* Jane Eyre,” this fiction is, in some respects, supe- 
pior. Notiiing, for instance, can be less exaggerated 
than the whole tone of the novel. The incidents are 
such as are met with in every day life, the charac¬ 
ters are naturally drawn, and the plot is worked out 
in the simplest* yet most effective manner. In fact, 
the absence of all extravagance is what strikes us as 
a great merit In "Agnes Gray/’ The heroine is 
neither pretty nor very talented, she is only a true 
sad loving woman. Her affection for the curate of 
the parish arises in the most natural manner, for the 
friendlessness of each is a common tie of sympathy 
that draws them together. The endeavor of Rosalie 
Murray to deprive Agnes of his love, and indeed the 
whole series of the coquette’s flirtations, are told with 
a reality whieh, not only awakens our sympathies 
tor the heroine, but will charm every reader of taste 
from the wonderful naturalness of the portraitures. 

Anne Boleyn. A Tragedy . By George Boher , 
author of " Calaynos.” 1 voL Philada: A. Hart t 
late Carey A Hart. —The author of this fine tragedy 
surprised the literary world, about a year ago, with 
a drama called "Calaynos,” which, after meeting 
with tiie approval of critics here, had the compliment 
paid it of being put upon the stage in London. The 
present play is, however, even superior to its prede¬ 
cessor. The characters are finely drawn, especially 
those of King Henry, Jane Seymour, and Wyatt- 
Many of the scenes rise to the highest walks of : 
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tragedy. But "Anne Boleyn” is not only to be com¬ 
mended for the grasp of mind, and great dramatic 
power whieh it displays, but also for the many pas¬ 
sages of high poetic beauty which are scattered 
through it. Indeed, we regard Mr. Boker as the 
most promising dramatio writer we have in this 
country, and as one who is destined to leave bis 
name hereafter high on the rolls of American litera¬ 
ture. 

Headley*s Miscellanies. By J. L. Taylor. New 
York. —Mr. Headley is widely known ae a popular 
writer. "Napoleon and his Marshals,” "Washing¬ 
ton and his Generals,” have been received with 
various commendations and criticisms. His Mis¬ 
cellanies bear the stamp of his genius, and the cha¬ 
racteristics of his somewhat eccentric yet attractive 
style. They contain his travels abroad* his rambles 
about Rome, Paris and London, a truthful por¬ 
traiture of the Waldenses, their earnest and heroic 
faith under the most trying persecutions, and various 
other papers, forming two most attractive and reada¬ 
ble volumes. They certainly will not detract from 
the well-earned fame of the author. His criticisms 
upon the Pope and his institutions are both discri¬ 
minating and just, and the startling events which 
he once saw only in the future, have now become 
matters of history. 

Hildreths* History of the United States. 3 vols. 
Harper 4b Brothers. —These volumes bear proof of 
a sincere desire to lay the true and the real before 
the reader. Historical characters are not presented 
either as friends or angels to suit the prejudices of 
the author, but they are given, honestly, as a mirror 
might have portrayed these features with their beau¬ 
ties and their faults. The three volumes before us 
embrace a period of time between the discovery of 
America and the elose of the Continental Congress. 
Other volumes are to follow, and they will be found 
everywhere if the work is received as it deserves. 
The meohanical part is like everything that comes 
from the Harpers’ press, perfect in all points. 

Bedbum. By the author of " Chnoo Typee/* Ac. 
Harper A Brothers. —This book we consider far 
more interesting than Mardi, and equal to Melville’s 
previous works. There is a little affectation of sim¬ 
plicity in the style—a little affectation of rusticity in 
the author, whioh those who know him will be sore 
to detect; but these are light faults, and the book is 
far too pleasant reading for them to effect the reader. 
It is published in beautiful style. 

Lives and Anecdotes of Illustrious Men; adapted 
for the Amusement and Instruction of Youth. 1 vol. 
Philada: George S. Appleton .—This is a neat little 
volume, of about two hundred pages. It contains 
the lives of Cromwell, Cortes, Sir John Reynolds, 
Dr. Adam Clarke, Sir Humphrey Davy, Lindley 
Murray, Currier, and Crabbe; and will be found to 
be an excellent book for the young. 

The Caxtons. By Buhoer . Harper A Brothers .— 
Next to "The Last of the Barons,” we consider this 
the greatest novel ever written by the great author 
of England. The aim is noble, the execution perfect. 
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Pcndennis. By Thackeray. Harper db Brut her8 .— > 
The three numbers of this work reached us too late 
for a thorough perusal before our number goes to > 
press, but we have glanced over it here and there, * 
finding every page rich with peculiar humor of its : 
author. The illustrations ore full of spirit. 

Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. Xo. 5, 6 and 7. \ 
Boston: Phillips , Sampson & Co. —The present edi- > 
tion of Shakspeore is unquestionably the most elegant > 
ever issued in America, yet the price of each number > 
is so low, that the entire series can be obtained for \ 
comparatively nothing. 

Alf red the Great. By Abbot. Harper dr Brothers. | 
—It is our delight to see these beautiful crimson and • 
gold volumes on our table, a rich treat is always j 
n store for the young people, and we seldom fail j 
to enjoy it with them. 

Hume's History of England. Vol. 5. Boston: { 
Phillijm, Sampson d' Co. —This elegant edition by j 
Hume, deserves the especial attention of all persons, » 
desirous of obtaining a copy of that popular historian. j 



Fio. i.—A Walking Habit of purple velvet, trim-} 
med around the bottom with sable, half a yard in ? 


depth. A large pelerine cape made of the same fur, > 
lined with pink silk quilted. Sleeves made tight to \ 
the arm, and finished with a lace frill around the \ 


hand. Bonnet of drawn lemon colored satin, with \ 
ruches of satin over the drawings. Muff of sable, ^ 
lined with pink. 

Fig. ii.—An Opera Dress of pink brocaded satin, ' 
the skirt is triramod oach side of the front with j 
puffings of pink tulle, confined by bows of pink satin j 
ribbon. The corsage is cut low, and finished with a \ 
berthe composed of puffings of tulle. A head-dress j 
of dark green vclvot, and pink feathers. An opera > 
cloak of emerald green velvet, trimmed with ermine. * 



Fig. hi. —A Mantelet of cloth made in the sacque 
form. Louis Quatorez sleeves trimmed with a new 
style of button, ornamented with braid. Buttons of 
the same description ornament the front. The whole 
is lined with white Florence silk, quilted. 

General Remarks. —There is nothing very new 
in the style of dresses, bonnets, cloaks, Ac. The 
• Iresses are still made with tight backs and points 
behind, and to open in front, some in the cadet style, 
with a button confining the dress at the throat, and 
is then opened half way down to the waist; others in 
the Swiss style, opening very nearly to the bottom 
of the corsage, and laced across the body over a 
chemisette of fine worked or puffed muslin. Some 
iigain are inode with rovers like a gentleman's vest, 
and others with a perfectly tight, high corsage. 

A few bonnets have been trimmed with fur, but 
these are generally too unbecoming to be popular. 
The cloth cloak or mantelet is the last novelty, 
although velvet is much more worn, being richer. 

Among the newest evening dresses we may notice 
that several have recently been made of therry velvet, 
of light colors, such as pink or blue. They have been 
trimmed cither with lace, or with fancy ornaments 
of ribbon, tulle, Ac. Other evening dresses of a very 
elegant description have been composed of beautifril 
figured silks; the patterns being colored wreaths or 
bouquets on white grounds. Such is the tasteful in¬ 
genuity displayed in the patterns of these silks that 
the bouquets appear, both in design and color, to be 
all different the one from the other. Embroidered 
nuftre antique is also employed for evening dresses. 

Ball dresses of tulle, worn over slips of silk or satin, 
will be very fashionable during the present winter. 
Some ball dresses of tulle, either black or white, are 
richly embroidered with gold, or with gold colored 
silk. These dresses are usually made with three, 
four, or five flounces, covering nearly the whole of 
rhe skirt, each flounce having a rich border of em¬ 
broidery, and the other part filled up with sprigs. 
The other portions of the dress, vis: the upj£r part 
of the skirt, together with the corsage and sleeves, 
are sprigged to correspond. This gold colored em¬ 
broidery on black tulle, worn over block satin, has a 
most rich and showy effect Dresses of black tulle, 
embroidered with flowers in variegated silks, are 
exquisitely beautiful, and will, no doubt, be highly 
fashionable. They are flounced in the manner above 
described. 

Dresses of a less light description, but equally ap¬ 
propriate to ball costume, may be composed of rich 
figured silks, and trimmed with lace; or ornamented 
with the new trimmings now so much in fashion, and 
composed of ribbon disposed in a variety of fanciful 
ways, intermingled with puffings of tulle. These 
fancy trimmings may bo either of the same color as 
the dress, or of white, and that color intermingled. 
Bouquets and wreaths of flowers will also be pro¬ 
fusely employed in trimming ball dresses. For very 
young ladies, dresses of white or colored crape are 
made with flounces pinked at the edges. Dresses of 
tulle over silk slips are also suitable to young ladies. 
They should be made with double jupes; each jupe 
being trimmed with puffings of tulle. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Voi. XVII. PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1 850. No. 3. 


THE REMEMBERED DREAM. 

BT A. J. WHITTAKBR. 


Not to the calm, blue lake alone the moonlight ? and fear—the ceaseless toil for bread—the hopes 
glory came. But to the sleeping rose bending j so long deferred—the weary, anxious prayers for 
so meekly with the summer dew; the trembling i light, or hope, or joy, were all passed by forever, 
vine-leaf resting beside the cottage door; the | and the flowers now bloomed as sweetly there as 
closed petal of the meek violet: to all of these j though no human hearts were resting underneath, 
it came as a blessing after the long and sultry \ On other and on sadder scenes the moon looked 
day. down that night. Far away in a great city there 

Yon would have said that the humble cottage, j stood a dark and dreary prison—not very dark 
in the valley, had become a grand, ancestral > or dreary at this tame, however, for the moon 
palace, so sweetly did the shadows rest upon it— had gilded the massive walls and grated windows 
so bravely did the ancient trees stretch over it with her mild light. Deep within were desolate 
their giant arms. Just by the lattice, where the ’ hearts—hearts crushed and sad and broken. But 
rays could scarcely struggle in, some earnest \ at this home their crimes and sorrows were for- 
words were spoken and vows were breathed from j gotten. Deep sleep had sealed their eyelids— 
lips all eloquent with love, and the brow of the J had transformed those men of guilt and blood as 
fair young girl flushed with the deep joy of this, j if by magic, from the despairing, hardened in- 
her first and purest passion. J mates of a prison to the harmless dreamers of 

Still further down the valley—there where the j the free air and the sweet sunlight. Far down 
village church was almost hidden by the foliage, j the long and silent corridor in the darkest portion 
the white grave-stone9 glittered in the light so ; of the prison, some cells had been set apart for 
plainly that you might almost read the epitaphs \ the more obdurate criminals, and within the most 
upon them. Very peacefully the holy dead were S gloomy one of all, pinioned and bound, slumbered 
sleeping in that silent church-yard. They were \ a lonely man—a man whose career for many 
gathered from the cottages around. Each home | years had been no common one of petty crimes 
had lost an inmate. The aged patriarch had left j committed at long intervals, but rather a cease- 
his old arm-chair by the ancient hearth-stone, * less and determined course of the deepest and 
and his little grandchild still stood there, won- \ most desperate villainy. For twenty long and 
dering when he should hear another story of the j desolate years had he been thus closely confined 
times gone by. The strong man had come in > without the least apparent reformation, until at 
from liis weary, daily toil to this, his last eternal j length so fierce and terrible had he become 
rest. The miser striving so long, so eagerly for | from long imprisonment that the keepers dared 
gold was sleeping there, but to his dream there > scarcely approach him. All the better attributes 
came no glitter of the yellow dust which he had j of humanity had left him long ago, and in their 
left on the dark brink above him. And the sweet \ stead came nothing but blasphemy and despair, 
and sinless babe had gone to be an angel, and j And standing by bis bedside, in that dreary cell, 
many a time, no doubt, at the calm twilight had j at that solemn midnight hour, you would have 
come back again and hovered near the flowers | almost deemed him some restless fiend come back 
which decked the humble grave, and then re- \ to haunt the earth. Suddenly the moonlight 
turned to heaven. And so, they rested peace- | streamed through a crevice in the wall and rested 
fully. The cares of life were all forgotten. Its j on his features. The chains clanked heavily as 
agony was over. The long, sad years of strife \ he moved slightly in his sleep, and as the light 
Vol. XVII-—8 
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lay on his face a smile came to his lips—such a 
smile as will sometimes come to us in pleasant 
dreams. That man of crime was dreaming now, 
not as he had done a thousand times before, of 
the sinful deeds he had committed; not of his 
capture, and the trial, and the sentence, and the 
black walls around him, and the heavy chains 
upon him; not of the dreary hours, which had 
gone by in thousands, since he first entered 
that gloomy cell; but rather of his better life; 
of the innocence and freedom of his boyhood; 
of familiar faces which had looked upon him 
lovingly before his first sad crime; of a dear old 
cottage home far away among the hills—a home 
around whose humble door the vine-leaves still 
were clinging, and by whose hearth-stone still 
sat, perhaps, his aged parents mourning their 
long lost son—of a sweet sister whom he adored 
—of his mother's prayer as she blessed him many 
a time—of the father whom he loved and yet for¬ 
sook—of all these and still more he was dreaming 
there, with the light upon his face. And then 
amid these dear old memories he seemed to hear 
familiar voices from the past; voices reproving 
not his sins, reminding him no more of his follies 
and his frailty, but speaking gently and in sup¬ 
plication—beseeching him to come back from 
the cold, unfeeling world to his wild-wood home 
again, and take his seat once more around that 
household hearth. These memories had their 
influence—these voices came with joy, and to 
the sleeping captive there, the hardened criminal, 
the dark, deserted, wretched man, they came 
with deepest blessings—came to attend him back 
again to the olden, primal purity, to the haunts 
of his early childhood; came as the angels always 
come to the erring and degraded, with meekness 
and with love. And so the vision ended. Cottage 
and vine grew dim and indistinct. The haunts 
of his childhood faded into air. His aged parent 
and his sweet sister left the cheerful hearth, and 
the fire went out forever. His mother’s prayer 
died into an echo. There come no words of love, 
no song of consolation. The walls were still 
around him as they had been for years, and his 
fetters still clanked heavily—and with the words, 


“mother, dear mother!” trembling on his lips, 
the sleeping dreamer woke. And the moonlight 
came on quietly and glittered on his tear-drops 
as they fell. 

That man of guilt was changed—transformed 
by the silent magic of a dream—brought back 
from the forbidden bye-ways to the sunshine and 
the flowers. The keepers were astonished at 
the change, but the reformation was complete. 
Humble, repentant and sincere, he was no longer 
to be feared, and so ere many days they took his 
fetters off and brought him to the light again. 
Weeks, months and years went by, until at length 
the atonement had been made—the penalty was 
paid, liis punishment was ended, and he went 
forth to the world again a changed and contrite 
man. His footsteps turned with eager haste 
toward his early home—that home whose thresh¬ 
old he had not crossed for more than thirty 
years. It was the evening of a winter day 
when he arrived. A cheerful fire burned within. 
Around it were gathered at this very hour those 
dear ones whom he had deserted so many, many 
years before, and as the red light fell upon their 
faces he could see that each one wore a look of 
grief. He paused and listened for a moment at 
the door. They were speaking concerning him¬ 
self—their long-lost son and brother—were won¬ 
dering whether he still lived—and their voices, 
quivered with emotion, and their tears fell ming¬ 
ling with each other as they spoke of his innocent 
childhood, and referred with sorrow to the day 
of his strange departure. A moment more and 
the door opened—the prodigal returned. It were 
a vain attempt to tell you of that blessed meeting 
—of the astonishment and joy and tears which 
followed. You should have stood without an<k 
heard the earnest, heartfelt thanks which then 
and there went up to God for that wanderer’s 
return. Or you might go there even now and 
listen with humility to their thanksgiving. 

The flowers are somewhat withered, and the 
green moss grows upon the cottage roof, and the 
wild grass almost hides the little violets—yet the 
inmates of that home will tell you still of the 
Remembered Dream. 


TO MARY. 

BT MISS A. ALLIN. 


As the wild-wood bird on its homeward wing, 
Just stops to sip of the cooling spring, 

And bears a drop on its beak, afar, 

To the cherished nest where its loved ones are; 
And gives to each with equal care, 


Of the trembling drop, their welcome share; 

So those to me, from thy soul’s deep spring, 

Like the wild-wood bird on its homeward wing, 
Hath borne a drop from its brimming store, 

To bless the soul ’till it lacks no more! 
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TWO SCENES 

IN THE LIFE OF A CITY BELLE. 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


SCENE FIRST. 

“Isn’t she a glorious creature?” said my young 
friend Merwyn, glancing, as he spoke, toward a 
beautiful girl named Florine Malcolm, the daugh¬ 
ter of a merchant reputed to be rich. We were 
at a party, and the object of remark sat, or rather 
reclined near us on a sofa, with a graceful aban¬ 
don, or rather indolence, in her whole air and 
attitude, that indicated one born and raised in 
idleness and luxury. 

41 She is a fine looking girl, certainly,” I replied. 

“Fine looking!” said my enthusiastic young 
friend, in surprise, half inclined to be offended 
at the coldness with which I expressed myself. 
“Fine looking, indeed! She’s a perfect Hebe; 
a very impersonation of youth and beauty.” 

“ No one can deny that she is a very lovely and 
beautiful girl,” said I, to this. 44 But she lacks 
animation.” 

44 What you speak of as a fault, I consider her 
greatest charm. I never met any one so free from 
all vulgar hurry and excitement. An exquisite 
ease distinguishes her actions, and she reminds 
you, in nearly eveiything, of those courtly ladies 
who give such a charm to foreign aristocratic 
society. Certainly, I have not met, in this coun¬ 
try, with any one who has so perfectly the air of 
a high-bred lady as Florine Malcolm.” 

To understand this, perfectly, the reader must 
be told that Merwyn had recently returned from 
a tour through Europe, whither he had been per¬ 
mitted to go by a wealthy father, and where he 
had discovered, like most of our young men who 
venture abroad, that in our forms of social inter¬ 
course, and in all that gives fashionable society its 
true excellence and attractiveness, we are sadly 
deficient. Foreign manners, habits, and dress 
were brought home and retained by the young 
man, who, as a natural consequence, became a 
favorite among the ladies, and was thus encou¬ 
raged in his silly imitations of things anti-Ameri¬ 
can, and, therefore, in America ridiculous. In the 
eyes of sober-minded, sensible people, who did 
not know him well enough to see that there was 
a more substantial groundwork in his character 
thqn gjj thi B would lead a casual observer to 
infer Merwyn was viewed as a mere fop, whose 
brains hod grown out upon his upper lip in the 

shape of » moustache. 


Such a man was my friend, Henry Merwyn. 
I knew his better qualities, and esteemed them; 
at the same time that I saw his weaknesses, and 
bore with them for the sake of the good that was 
in him. He had been raised in a sickly atmos¬ 
phere, and his mind had taken an unhealthy 
tone; but he was honorable, and rigidly just in 
all his actions toward others. 

As for the young lady he so warmly admired 
—Miss Florine Malcolm—I only knew her as we 
know those into whose society we are but occa¬ 
sionally thrown. She was a fine, showy girl, 
with a face of more than ordinary beauty; but, 
to one of my tastes, uninteresting for the very 
reason that she proved so charming to Merwyn. 
This genteel languor, this elegant indolence, this 
distinguishing repose, never much suited my 
fancy: I like to see the soul flow into the bodily 
organism, and thrill its every nerve with life and 
sentiment. I like to see the eye bum, the lips 
quiver, and the whole face glow with animating 
thought. This makes beauty tenfold more beau¬ 
tiful ; and gives to even plainness a charm. 

“By a high-bred lady,” I replied to Merwyn’s 
particular praise of Miss Malcolm, “you mean, 
I presume, a woman who is entirely artificial.” 

“No,” he quickly answered, “you put a con¬ 
struction on my words that I do not acknowledge 
to be fair. By a high-bred lady, I mean one who 
possesses that peculiar ease and grace, that ex¬ 
quisite repose, and that charming elegance of 
manner that comes from a refined taste and long 
association with those who move in the highest 
rank in society. In fact, it is hard to fix in 
words all that goes to make up a well-bred 
lady; but, when you meet her, you know her at 
a glance.” 

“And you say Miss Malcolm comes nearer to 
the high-bred, courtly lady, than any woman it 
has been your fortune to meet on this side of the 
Atlantic?” 

1 * She does. In Paris or London she would find 
herself at home in the first circles of fashion. 
Now just look at Miss Watson, who sits near her, 
bolt upright, and stiff as a post; and then observe 
how gracefully Florine reclines on those cushions 
like a very queen. There you have the exact 
difference between a mere vulgar girl, and a true 
lady.” 
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There was a difference between the two indivi¬ 
duals thus referred to—a very marked difference. 
Miss Watson looked like a girl of thought and 
action, while the other reposed languidly among 
the cushions of a sofa, the very picture of indo¬ 
lence. 

“I see nothing vulgar about Miss Watson,” 
said I. “And I know that there is nothing vul¬ 
gar about her. She is a true lady in every sense 
of the word.” 

Merwyn half vexed me by his dissenting silence. 

Just then he observed that Miss Malcolm looked 
pale. Going over quickly to where she was, he 
inquired if she were not well, and learned that 
some particular perfume used by a lady who sat 
near, was so unpleasant as to make her feel faint. 
He immediately proposed that she should go into 
an adjoining room where were fewer persons, and 
get a place near one of the windows, offering his 
arm at the same time. She arose, and I saw her 
pass out slowly. She was in good health, in fact, 
in the very prime and vigor of young life; yet, 
surrounded as she was by every luxury and ele¬ 
gance, she had grown inactive, and felt even 
a small effort as burdensome. Trifling causes 
affected her; and she imagined a physical in¬ 
ability to do a thousand things that might have 
been done with scarcely an effort. 

The very sympathy and concern manifested by 
Merwyn, who was the lover of Florine, made her 
feel that she was really indisposed; and she lan¬ 
guidly reclined on the sofa to which he had con¬ 
ducted her, with the air of an invalid. Finding 
that she did not grow any better, Merwyn, in a 
little while, proposed that she should go home, 
and had a carriage ordered. Wandering into the 
apartment to which they had gone, I saw him 
bring her shawl, without which she could not 
pass into the dressing-room for fear of cold, and 
saw her meet the attention with a half averted 
face, and a want of effort, that made me feel as 
if I would like to have aroused her by means of 
the wires from an electric battery. 

“A beautiful couple they will make,” said I 
to myself, as Florine arose and went out, leaning 
heavily on the arm of the young man, “to pass 
through the storms and over the rough places of 
this troublesome world. A summer breeze will 
be too rough for that young creature, and the 
odor of violets too stimulating for her nerves.” 

A few months subsequent to this they were 
married, and not long afterward I removed from 
the city, and did not see them again for some 
years. But, I learned, in the meantime, with 
sincere regret, that in a great “commercial 
crisis” through which the country passed, both 
of the families of this young couple had been 
reduced from affluence to comparative poverty. 
A sigh for the human summer flowers I have 
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mentioned, was my simple response to the news. 
A couple of years afterward I met them again. 


SCENE SECOND. 

Dubino a journey through the western part of 
Ohio, I had occasion to stop for a few days in 

the little town of R-. On the day after my 

arrival, a man whose face struck me as being 
familiar, passed the door of the tavern in which 
I was standing. A sort of doubtful recognition 
took place on both sides, but neither of us being 
certain as to the other’s identity, we did not 
speak, and the man passed on. I looked after 
him as he moved down the street, wondering in 
my mind who he could be, when I saw him stop, 
and after appearing to hesitate about something, 
turn round and walk back toward the hotel. He 
was a young man, plainly dressed, and looked as 
if he were a clerk in a store, or, it might be, a 
small store-keeper himself. As he came back, I 
fixed my eyes upon his face, trying to make out 
who it was who bore such familiar features. 

“My old friend Merwyn!” I exclaimed, as he 
paused in front of where I stood. 

He called my name in return, and then we 
grasped each others’ hands eagerly. 

“The last man in the world I expected to 
meet,” said I. 

“And, certainly, I as little expected to meet 
you,” was returned. “ This is indeed a pleasure! 
When did you arrive, and how long do you stay 
in R-?” 

“I came here yesterday, and hope to resume 
my journey to-morrow.” 

“Not so soon!” Merwyn said, still tightly 
holding my hand. “You must stay longer.” 

“Iam doubtful as to that,” I returned. “But 
is this your place of sojourn in the world?” 

“Yes, for the present, seeing that I can’t find 
a better.” 

There was a manly cheerfulness in the way 
this was said, which I could not have believed it 
possible for the young man to feel, under the 
great change of circumstances that had taken 
place. 

“ And your lady ?” I felt some hesitation even 
while I asked this question. 

“Very well, thank you!” was cheerfully re¬ 
plied. “We live a mile or two from town, and 
you must go out and spend a night with us before 
you leave. Florine will be delighted to see you.” 

“It will be quite as pleasant for me to meet 
her,” I could but answer; yet even while I spoke 
I felt that our meeting must remind the wife of 
my friend so strongly of the past, as to make it 
anything but pleasant. 

“How long have you lived here?” 

“About two years.” 
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“ It is almost the last place in which I expected 
to meet you. What are you doing?” 

“ Merchandizing in a small way. I had no 
profession, when kind fortune knocked us all on 
the head, and so had to turn my hand to the first 
thing that offered, which happened to be a clerk¬ 
ship in a store at three hundred and fifty dollars 
a year. This was barely enough to keep soul and 
body together; yet, I was thankful for so much, 
and tried to keep down a murmuring spirit. At 
the end of a year, having given every satisfaction 
to my employer, he said to me one day—‘you 
have shown far more business capacity than I 
thought you possessed, and, I think, are the very 
man I want to go out west with a stock of goods. 
Oan you command any capital?* ‘Not a dollar, 
I fear,* was my reply. * I *m sorry for that,’ said 
he, ‘for I want a man who is able to take an in¬ 
terest in the business. Don’t you think you 
eould raise a couple of thousand dollars in cash?’ 
I shook my head, doubtfully. We had a good 
deal more conversation on the subject. 

“When I went home, I mentioned to my wife 

what Mr. L-, my employer, had said, and 

we talked much about the proposition. I ex¬ 
pressed a great deal of regret at not being able 
to furnish capital, as the offer I had received was 
plainly an advantageous one, and would give me 
a fair start in the world. ‘Would you be willing 
to go off to the west?’ I asked of Florine, while 
we talked over the subject. ‘ Wherever you think 
it best to go, I will go cheerfully,* was her brave 
answer. Thus far she had borne our change of 
fortune with a kind of heroism that more than 
anything else helped to sustain me. We were 
living with my family, and had one child. My 
father, of whose misfortunes you are aware, had 
obtained the office of president in an insurance 
company, with a salary of two thousand a year, 
and this enabled him still to keep his family 
around him, and, though luxuries had to be given 
up, his income afforded every comfort. We had 
a room with them, and, though my income was 
small, we had all that health and peace of mind 
required. 

“On the day after the conversation with my 
wife about the west, she met me on coming home 
to dinner with so happy, yet meaning a smile on 
her face, that I could not help inquiring what it 
meant As I sat down by her side, she drew 
from her pocket a small roll of bank bills, and, 
handing them to me, said—‘there is the capital 
you want* I took the money, and, unrolling it 
in mute surprise, counted out the sum of two 
thousand dollars I ‘Where did this come from?’ 
I inquired. She glanced across the room, and 
my eyes followed the direction hers had taken. 
I missed something. It was her piano! ‘Explain 
yourself, Florine,’ I said. ‘That is easily done,’ 


she replied, as she looked tenderly in my face. 

‘ I have sold my piano and watch, my diamond 
pin, bracelet and ring, and every article of jewelry 
and bijouterie in my possession, but this ,* holding 
up the wedding ring, ‘and there you have the 
money.* I cannot tell you how much I was affected 
by this. But, no matter. I used the two thou¬ 
sand dollars in the way proposed, and here I am. 
Come, walk down to my store with me, and let 
us chat a little about old times, there.** 

I went, as invited, and found Merwyn with a 
small but well selected stock of goods in his store, 
and all the evidences of a thriving business around 
him. 

“You must go home with me this afternoon,” 
said he, as I arose to leave him, after having had 
an agreeable talk for an hour. “I live, as I told 
you, a short distance in the country; so you will 
stay all night, and can come in with me in the 
morning. The stage leaves here at five o’clock, 
and passes within a short distance of my house - 
Florine will be delighted to see you.” 

I consented, well pleased with this arrange¬ 
ment, and, at five o’clock was seated in the stage 
by the side of my old friend, who bore as little 
resemblance to one of your curled, perfumed, and 
moustached exquisites—what he had once been 
—as could well be imagined. His appearance 
was plain, substantial, and business-like. 

Half an hour’s ride brought us to our stopping 
place. 

“I live off to the right here,” said Merwyn, as 
we left the stage, “beyond that piece of wood * 
Ten minutes’ walk will bring us to my door. We 
prefer the country for several reasons, the prin¬ 
cipal one of which is economy. Our cottage, with 
six acres of ground, costs us only fifty dollars a 
year, and we have the whole of the land worked 
on shares by a neighbor; thus more than clearing 
our rent. Then we have plenty of fruit and milk 
for ourselves and children, and fresh air and 
health into the bargain.” 

“But don’t Mrs. Merwyn find it very lonesome 
out here?” I inquired. 

“Oh, no. We have two children, and they, 
with a very clever young woman who lives with 
us more as a friend than a domestic, although 
we pay her wages, give Florine plenty of society 
through the day, and I come in by night-fall, and 
sometimes earlier, to make the evenings all she 
could wish. At least, I have Florine’s own de¬ 
claration for this.” The last sentence was uttered 
with a smile. 

As we walked along, the means of my meeting 
with Mrs. Merwyn, turned my thoughts back to 
other times. A beautiful girl was before me, 
languidly reclining upon a sofa, overcome by the 
extract of some sweet herbs, the perfume of 
which had fallen unharmoniously upon the sense. 
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A hot-house plant, how was it possible that she 
could bear the cold, bracing atmosphere of such ; 
a life as that she was now living? When last I 
saw her, she was but a tender summer flower, on 
whom the warm sun shone daily, and into whose 
bosom the night dews came softly with refreshing 
coolness. 

Silently I walked along with my mind full of 
such thoughts, when an opening in the woods 
through which we were passing, gave me a 
glimpse of a woman’s figure, standing on the 
second rail of a fence, and apparently on the 
look out for some one. The intervening trees 
quickly hid her again from my view. In a minute 
or so afterward we emerged from the trees but a 
short distance from the woman I had seen, who 
was looking in another direction from that in 
which we were coming. We were close upon 
her before she observed us. Then the voice of 
Merwyn, who called “Florine!” startled her, and | 
she turned upon us her beautiful young face, ] 
glowing with health, surprise and pleasure. I 
paused in astonishment. Was that the indolent, 
languid city belle, who could scarcely sit erect 
even with the aid of cushions, now standing firm 
and straight on a fence-rail, and looking more 
lovely and graceful than she had ever seemed in 
my eyes? 

She recognized me in a moment, and, springing 
from the rail, came bounding toward me, full to 
overflowing of life and spirits. Grasping my 
hand, she expressed the warmest pleasure at 
•seeing an old face, and asked me a dozen ques¬ 
tions before I could answer one. 

I found them occupying a neat little bird’s-nest 
of a cottage, in which were two as sweet little 
children as I have ever seen. While I sat and 
talked with Merwyn, holding one child upon my 
knee, and he the other, Florine busied herself 
in getting the supper. Her only domestic was 
away. Ever and anon I caught a glimpse of her 
as she passed in and out of the adjoining room 
where she had spread the table. A very long 
time did not elapse before I sat down with my 
old friends to a meal that I enjoyed as well as 
any I have ever eaten. The warm, white bis¬ 
cuits were baked by Florine; the sweet butter 
she had herself churned, so she said, and the 
cake and preserves were her own. 


“I am surprised at all this,” said I, after tea. 
“How is it possible for you to be cheerful and 
happy under such a change ? How was it pos¬ 
sible for you to come so efficiently into a mode 
of life, the very antipodes of the one to which you 
were bom, and in which you were educated?” 

“Misfortune,” replied Merwyn, “brings out 
whatever is efficient in our characters. This has 
been particularly the case with us. We had both 
led artificial lives, and had false views of almost 
everything, when, at a blow, the golden palaoe 
in which we had lived was dashed in pieces; 
We were then thrown out into the world, with 
nothing to depend upon but our individual re¬ 
sources, which were, at first, you may well be* 
lieve, exceedingly small. The suddenness with 
which our fashionable friends turned from us, 
and the entire exclusion from fashionable sooiety 
that followed, opened our eyes to the utter worth¬ 
lessness of much that we had looked upon as of 
primary consideration. The necessity of our 
circumstances turned our thoughts, at the same 
time, to things of real moment, the true import¬ 
ance of which grew daily more apparent. Thus 
we were prepared for other steps that had to be 
taken, and which, I am glad to say, we were able 
to take cheerfully. We now lead a true and 
useful life, and I am sure Florine will join me 
in saying, that it is a happier life than we ever 
led before.” 

“Yes, with all my heart,” replied the young 
wife. “I have good health, good spirits, and a 
clear conscience; and, without these, no one can 
be happy.” 

“Still,” remarked Merwyn, “we look to grow¬ 
ing better off in.the world, and hope, one day, to 
be surrounded by at least a portion of the ele¬ 
gance and luxury of early times. But until that 
day comes, we will enjoy the good things of life 
that fall to our lot; and should it never come, 
we will have lost nothing by vain anticipations.’* 

When I parted with my old friends on the next 
day, I felt that their lot was, beyond comparison, 
more blessed than it would have been had not 
misfortune visited them; and wished, from my 
heart, that all who had met with similar reverses 
would imitate their good example. Still, I won¬ 
dered at the change I had seen; and, at times, 
could hardly realize its truth. 


THE INUNDATION: MOTHER AND OFFSPRING. 

BY MBS. B. F. THOMAS. 


All night the freshet rose and rose; 

All night the eattle lowed; 

When morning broke, the fertile vale 
A deluge overflowed. 


And floating on the tide, fast-chained, 
A noble dog went by; 

A mother howling in despair 
To see her offspring die. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97. 


On the following morning, for the first time In 
my life, I awaited a visitor anxiously. 

I felt nervous, I could not sit still; yet the hour 
of dinner approached without the appearance of 
the expected guest. 

The conversation had turned on him at the 
breakfast-table, but had been confined of course 
to our own circle, in which there was no one who 
knew him. My uncle, grateful for the assistance 
rendered us, declared that he would have sought 
out the stranger, to thank him, if the latter had 
not expressed his determination to call. 

We had abandoned the thought of seeing our 
new acquaintance, and were assembled in the 
public drawing-room waiting for the dinner gong, 
when his tall and striking figure suddenly pre¬ 
sented itself at the door. A coat and pantaloons 
of black cloth, and a vest of white Marseilles, 
simply crossed by a black watch ribbon, made 
him scarcely recognizable for the same indivi¬ 
dual, who, in the dress of a workman, and on foot, 
had surprised us on the mountain road. Indeed 
I should not have known him but for his face; 
that countenance on which power was written in 
every line; and for the proud, yet graceful car¬ 
riage which not even his coarse jacket the evening 
before had disguised. 

He stood at the door, a moment, looking around 
the room, until his eye met mine, when, with a 
smile of recognition, he advanced hastily toward 
our group. 

I felt my heart flutter and my color come and 
go. I knew that Thornton was watching me, but 
I could not help this agitation. 

Our new acquaintance came up eagerly, and 
gave me his hand, after which he paid his re¬ 
spects to the other members of our party. His 
manner in fact was singularly free and manly, 
yet perfectly well-bred. One saw immediately 
that he was familiar with the etiquette of the 
best society, yet from a certain bold independence 
natural to him, and which sat gracefully upon 
him, not its slave. 

“I forgot to ask your names, last nighty” he 
said, “ or to tell my own, so I had to wait until 
I knew you would be assembled here for dinner, 


before I could present myself. Besides, I had to 
be here, at this hour, as I dine with some friends 
at your hotel. And now, let me introduce myself 
—Mr. Walter Carrington.” 

My uncle rose, and announced his own name, 
tendering his hand again with scrupulous parti¬ 
cularity to our guest, who rose and bowed. After 
this my uncle formally introduced him to the rest 
of us. The whole party then resumed their seats. 
My uncle again began to thank Mr. Carrington. 

“Oh! I deserve no thanks, but rather cen¬ 
sure,” he said, “I believe it was my cigar that 
frightened the horses, sir. I heard the sound of 
approaching wheels, and as the road was narrow, 
stood close to the mountain-side in order to let 
the carriage pass. Naturally, in so doing, I 
turned around.” 

“That then was the light you thought an ignis 
fatuus,” said Thornton, addressing me. 

“ I have been called many hard names in my 
life,” said Carrington, good-humoredly, “but 
never an ignis-fatuns before. I hope, Miss Len¬ 
nox, at least, will not find me one. However,” 
he added, quickly, seeing perhaps that I colored, 
“I certainly came near leading you all to de¬ 
struction, and deserve, therefore, blame, rather 
than praise.” 

My uncle immediately began to disabuse the 
idea that Carrington was in any way answerable 
for onr peril; and Thornton magnanimously en¬ 
larged on the self-possession as well as strength 
which our guest had displayed. 

“I did not believe,” he remarked, “that any 
man could back the horses from that abyss.” 

“I cannot boast of any extraordinary self-pos- 
: session, at least what I call such,” replied Car- 
| rington. “ But as for strength, I have, I believe, 

I more than the common share. I ought to have 
| been a wagoner, or miner, or something of that 
! sort, instead of a professional man. «I often con- 
t sole myself,” he said, jestingly, “that if all 
| other schemes should fail, I might earn a liveli¬ 
hood by feats of strength in the circus.” 

I have not yet described Carrington’s smile. 
It was one of the most beautiful ever seen. His 
I face was somewhat too stern in repose, something 
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too much like a majestic, but rugged mountain: j 
it was the smile that made it winning. And this J 
smile, now sportive, now inexpressibly sweet, lit 
up the countenance like sunlight, indeed it was 
the sunshine of the heart. 

My aunt shook her head at this sally, which she 
took in a serious light, and remarked gravely— 

“You spoke of a profession just now. From 
your conversation, last night, we supposed you 
were a student of divinity; but I presume now 
we were mistaken.” 

Carrington looked serious in turn, as he replied, 

“ I must plead guilty, madam, to a far less worthy 
profession. I am a lawyer, but lest that should 
prejudice you against me—for lawyers are con¬ 
sidered sad scamps, I believe—let me urge in 
extenuation that I am but newly fledged.” He 
said this with returning gaiety: then added, 
seriously again, “I am not good enough, I fear, 
to bo a minister. To enter that holy office, a 
consciousness of peculiar fitness for the task, is, 
or ought to be, requisite; and such a conscious¬ 
ness I have never felt. If I had, or if I ever do, 

I should at once abandon everything, and dedi¬ 
cate myself to the work.” 

My aunt looked at him gratified, but still 
evidently not quite comprehending him. As for 
my uncle he stared in undisguised wonder; while 
on Thornton’s lip there was the slightest percep¬ 
tible curl of incredulity. Carrington turned to 
me instinctively as to the only one of the group 
who understood him. I felt strangely flattered. 

The conversation went on. All present seemed 
to yield to the charm of Carrington’s high spirits; 
of his remarkable individuality of character; and 
of the stores of knowledge which, without the 
slightest appearance of pedantry, he brought to 
bear on every subject that came up. He left on 
the mind the impression of one who had read 
much, but observed more; and who thoroughly 
digested all his stores of information, from what¬ 
ever source derived: in a word, of a bold, and 
original, but just thiuker. With my aunt he 
talked little: and with Thornton still less, for the 
latter wilfully withdrew into a gloomy silence. 
His principal conversation was directed to my 
uncle and myself. At last he informed us that 
he was going soon to the city, and expressed his 
intention, with our permission, to call on us 
there. 

“What? Are you from-?” said I and my 

uncle, in a breath. 

“ I was born there, but reared in these moun¬ 
tains,” he replied. “Now, however, that I have 
entered the law, and began in earnest the battle 
of life, my friends advise me to return thither. 
And as the gentlemen I am engaged to dine 
with,” he said, rising, “have come in, I must 
excuse myself for the present. I suppose I shall 


not get a chance to eat much though,” he added, 
smiling, “for we will all be lawyers, and, just 
now, the profession here is divided about a knotty 
point, the Bense of neither side of which could 
any reasonable man, not perverted by the quips 
and quirks of the science, see. If you hear us, 
Miss Lennox, wrangling like a den of angry bears, 
don’t suppose there is danger of pistols, for law¬ 
yers, you know, have had, from time immemorial, 
more wit than courage, and not much, our enemies 
say, of either.” 

He vanished with a bow as he spoke: and the 
next minute had joined his friends. They proved 
to be, as my unole, with increased admiration of 
our new acquaintance informed me, the judges of 
the supreme court, who, in their circuit around 
the state, had stopped, for the day, at our hotel. 

The group at the head of the table, where they 
sat, was striking. The Jupiter-like forehead and 
majestic presence of the chief-justice; the grey 
hairs of most of his associates, and the mature 
wisdom written on every face; and particularly 
the shrewd, wiry look of the youngest associate, 
famed, as I understood, for his acumen in the 
subtlest questions of the profession, speedily 
arrested and fixed the attention of the whole 
table, as for at least as was consistent with 
politeness. 

Among these veterans, Carrington was received 
with cordiality. The chief-justice made room 
between himself and his youngest associate, for 
our new acquaintance, and, for some time, re¬ 
partee and jest flew unintermittingly from one to 
the other. Carrington had a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and his stories set the whole table in 
a roar. 

When the dessert, however, came in, the long- 
delayed question was started: and instantly, like 
a ball thrown into the ring, all snatched at it. 

The tumult, as Carrington had foretold, soon 
became excessive. But over all rose the giant 
tones of the chief-justice, who, after listening 
awhile in silence, had shook himself, like a lion 
rousing his strength, and plunged into the debate. 
During this tumult I once caught the eye of Car¬ 
rington. He gave me a meaning smile, and then 
the burly form of the chief-justice, leaning for¬ 
ward in his eagerness, hid my new acquaintance 
from sight. 

The question, as I afterward learned, was one 
to be decided, not so much by precedent, as by 
broad and comprehensive views. Hence learning 
was not so requisite in the debate as a bold range 
of thought In the end, the controversy became 
confined to the chief-justice, his youngest asso¬ 
ciate, and Carrington; and when the ladies left 
the table, the storm of debate raged fiercer than 
ever! . 

I heard afterward that the discussion continued 
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over the wine, until the waiters came to set the 
tea-table. And my uncle, who had been intro¬ 
duced to the chief-justice by Carrington, said 
that the able and learned judge had highly com¬ 
plimented our new acquaintance for the ability 
he had displayed. “The youngster,” he said, 
putting his arm within that of Carrington, so 
that the two stood, side by side, a head taller 
than any in the crowd, “will make a Samson 
yet; that is unless he marries too early—the 
usual Delilah of young lawyers.” 

What made me glad, yet melancholy at these 
words? What was Carrington to me, or I to 
him? Was I not almost engaged to Thornton? 

Ah! with what a sensation of relief 1 repeated 
that word, “almost,” to myself. I was still free: 
and, that night, I had delicious dreams. 

The next day passed without my seeing Car¬ 
rington. He called once, but we were out. I 
thought much, that day. 1 saw now, in Beeing 
Carrington, why I had never been aide to love 
Thornton. The latter wanted that high, reso¬ 
lute, self-dependent character which 1 had always 
unknowingly sought in my ideal, and never before 
found. Yet, in a few days more and 1 should have 
been committed forever to him! What a gulf I 
had escaped! Conscious now of the happiness 
that might be mine, if a man like Carrington 
should ever love me, I realised the misery that 
would attend a union with one similar to Thorn¬ 
ton. 

I saw Carrington but once more before we left 
the Springs. He was not in as high spirits as on 
his first visit; something seemed to be weighing 
on his mind. Occasionally, however, he would 
rally and be as brilliant as ever. He did not re¬ 
main long. Once, during the interview, I noticed 
him watching Thornton, with a peculiar, scruti¬ 
nising look; and when he saw I had detected 
him, he colored. Could he have heard the com¬ 
mon report that Thornton and I were engaged ? 

He seemed surprised to hear how soon we were 
going; was lost a moment in thought; and then 
renewed his request to have the honor of calling 
on us in the city. “I shall be there in about a 
month,” he said. 

We had parted at the door of the saloon. The 
others re-took their seats immediately, but I re¬ 
mained unconsciously gating after him. When 
he had desoended the slope on which the hotel 
stood, he turned, and, observing me, took off his 
hat and bowed. 1 colored with conscious guilt, 
and hastily re-entered the house. As I did so, 
1 caught Thornton’s eye: it had a half-jealous, 
half-inquiring look; but, covering my oonfusion 
by humming an opera-tune, I seated myself, 
taking no notice of his gaze. 

Nearly two months had passed since our re¬ 
am to the city; and yet we had heard nothing 
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of Carrington. I frequently detected myself won¬ 
dering whether he had come yet; but, ashamed 
of such interest in a mere passing acquaintance, 
I as often resolved to think no more of him. Did 1 
succeed ? Those who have been similarly situated 
can tell that I did not 

Thornton, who had adopted a silent, distant 
manner, during the few last days we were at the 
Springs, and who had maintained it for some 
weeks after our return, gradually melted into a 
more genial mood and became as entertaining 
as ever. He thought, perhaps, no one read his 
thoughts; but I am sure 1 did. With a lover's 
quick instinct he had seen, from the first, that 
Carrington was capable of becoming a formidable 
rival; and had been uneasy while there was any 
danger of his re-appearanoe. But this long de¬ 
lay had re-assured him. He believed that his 
rival was established somewhere else. 

I began to think so too. My uncle had said, 
from the first, that it was almost insanity for a 
young mop, without fortune or connections, and 
Carrington frankly acknowledged he had neither, 
to come to the city to practioe law. “ He will be 
lost in the vortex here,” said my uncle, “whereas, 
in some country town, he may gain a foothold, 
and subsequently rise to eminence.” 

But, though I assured myself that I should 
never see him again, I did not renew, for one in¬ 
stant, the thought of marrying Thornton. From 
the hour I had discovered that the feeling I 
entertained for him was not love, I had adopted 
a different demeanor toward him, and studiously 
followed it out I was not cold, for I esteemed 
him. I was not rude, for I respected myself. 
But he saw and felt the difference. 

Yet, when he found the field left clear to him, 
he took courage. He remembered that bis per¬ 
severance had once almost won me, and he flat¬ 
tered himself it would again. Ah! he little knew 
me. 

I have been prolix, perhaps, in explaining 
these things; but I could not help it. 

The reader will understand that I was not in 
love with Carrington. I only felt that I could 
love one like him. It is only in novels that 
people fall in love at first sight; and even then, 
I believe, nobody but school girls do it. Now I, 
at eighteen, was a woman, at least in heart; for 
the sufferings of my childhood had done for me 
what years do for others. 

It was early in November when my uncle, 
coming in one day, said, % 

“Who do you think I have just seen?” And, 
without waiting for a reply, while I helped him 
off with his overcoat, he continued—“Mr. Car¬ 
rington. He tells me he has been in town for a 
month.” 

The coat aotually fell from my hands. “In 
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town for a month and never been here!” I men¬ 
tally ejaculated. I felt myself first become pale, 
and then oolor to the templet. 

“I asked him why he had not been to see us,” 
continued my uncle, not observing my agitation, 
“and he blundered out something about business, 
time occupied with getting fixed, and other non¬ 
sense of that sort. Business!—I don’t believe he 
has enough to pay his office rent, how could he? 

I had half a mind to ask him if you, or any 
of us had done anything to offend him at the 
Springs-” 

“ / offend him, uncle. Now you did not ask 
him that-” 

“No, I did not; though I had a mind to. But, 
to cut the matter short, I insisted on his coming 
here to-night; and, at last, when I said how glad 
you would be to see him, he declared he would.” 

“Oh! uncle,” I cried, blushing, “you did not 
say that—that / would be glad to see him?” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he oried. “Don’t 
you like him ? I am sure he is a veiytagreeable 
young man.” 

Had my uncle looked at my face, obtuse as he 
was in matters of the heart, he must have guessed 
something of the truth; but I kept my oounte- 
nance turned aside. 

“Well, he is coming to-night. Be civil at any 
rate. You are not going out?” 

“ No,” I answered, faintly; but I almost wished 
I was. 

The evening came. I was dressed with more 
than usual care. Shall I confess it? I was ; 
piqued at Carrington’s neglect, and resolved to 
look as beautiful as possible. 

I was sitting at the centre-table, engaged on 
some light sewing, when he entered. I looked j 
up. His eyes shone with sudden joy as his j 
glance met mine. I was more successful in re-; 
taining my composure than he was, for I had ; 
been schooling myself all the evening. He 
looked, I thought, disappointed, at my merely 
polite reception of him; and, taking a seat by 
my uncle, began to talk about India. 

Thornton was not there as yet. He had left 
town for a day or two, hut expected to.return 
this evening, though at a late hour, so that it 
was doubtful whether we should see him. 

My aunt and I sewed quietly, at the table, 
having our conversation nearly entirely to our¬ 
selves, Carrington and my uncle only occasion¬ 
ally joining in for a moment 

Thus aflfairs continued for nearly half an hour. 

Carrington’s eyes, however, often wandered to 
where we sat; and, at last, after the conversation 
had languished, for some time, between him and 
my uncle, he rose and took a seat on the sofa, by 
me. 

My aunt looked up, and smiled a welcome. She 


thought, perhaps, he was diffident, and needed 
encouragement; she had no other way of ac¬ 
counting for his absence. 

“ How do you like a city life, Mr. Carrington?” 
she said, to open the conversation. 

“Not as much as a rural one,” he replied; and 
then stopped. He seemed under a restraint 

“Your profession is generally called dry and 
exacting. Do you like it?” she resumed, without 
lifting her eyes from her needle. 

I looked up os he was about to answer. Our 
gase met I smiled. Immediately his counte¬ 
nance altered, and with some animation he re¬ 
plied, 

“ The law is fascinating enough to study, but 
the practice of it is fhr less pleasant How*- 
ever,” he added, with one of his old smiles, “of 
the last I know but little: we young lawyers are 
kept on probation, you know, for many a long 
year. Generally a man is thirty-five—and that 
I shall not be these seven years—before he kafc 
much to do in a large city.” 

“You need patience then,” I said. 

There was nothing in these words, but his 
whole oountenance brightened up; and he an¬ 
swered, with a smile, addressing me, 

“Lord Eldon used to say, that to suoceed at 
the bar, a man must work like a dray-horse and 
live like a hermit” 

“I wonder anybody is a lawyer, then,” inter¬ 
posed my aunt, looking up from her work. 

“Oh! I rather like it,” replied Carrington, his 
fine eyes kindling. “Difficulties excite and Stir 
one; the strife and the conquest for me; and, to 
do it justice, the law, from first to last, keeps A 
man on the strain. I think I should die if I had 
nothing to rouse me.” 

I looked at the speaker admiringly; I could 
not help it; these sentiments, so fall of the power 
I reverenced in manhood, surprised me out of toy 
self-possession. I blnshed to find his eye fixed 
full on me. To cover my confasion I said, 

“But, to be kept so long waiting for praetioa 
—does not this tire many out?” 

“Yes! The laggards fall behind in the race 
and are never more heard of, but the glory ef 
those who succeed is only increased by the diffi¬ 
culties conquered.” 

“ I should think,” drily interposed my uncle, 
who was without enthusiasm, “that a man of 
sense would become disgusted with a profession 
that was so long in making returns. Before 
thirty-five many a merchant has amassed a for¬ 
tune.” 

“It is true,” replied our guest, sadly, “that 
the law involves many a self-denial, at least to 
the student who aims high. He must, if poor* 
forbid himself some of the sweetest consolations 
of life—he has, perhaps, no near relatives, and. 
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therefore, no home, yet he cannot marry unless 
his wife is an heiress—he must be literally alone 
in the world—and this, while the hard, dry life 
of his profession makes him yearn for sympathy, 
as the parched earth, after a drought, longs for 
refreshing rain.” 

He paused abruptly, sighed, and seemed em¬ 
barrassed. I fek that he had spoken of himself. 
A light broke in upon me. He was in love, and 
his mistress was poor; this explained his neglect 
of ns, as well as his melancholy words. And I 
sighed also. 

Conscious that he had nearly betrayed himself, 
he immediately changed the conversation to a 
gayer strain. He and I were soon engaged in 
an exchange of repartee, which infinitely amused 
my uncle end aunt 

Suddenly Thornton oarne in. We had all been 
so oocupied that we had not heard the door-bell, 
and, therefore, his entrance was the first intima¬ 
tion of his approach. When he saw Carrington 
he turned as white as ashes. But immediately 
controlling himself he shook hands with all, our 
guest among the rest. Then he took the seat by 
my unde which Carrington had vacated half an 
hour before. 

The rest of the evening dragged on rather 
heavily. Carrington endeavored to rally the 
conversation, and I assisted him, but the sudden 
appearance of Thornton had cast a chill over 
everything. It was yet early when our guest 
left. Thornton remained longer. He tried to 
talk, after Carrington had gone; but I answered 
only in monosyllables, and scarcely raised my 
eyes from the work. At last he took his leave. 

From that time Carrington became a constant 
visitor at my uncle’s. At first indeed be came 
only at comparatively long intervals, but after¬ 
ward his calls were more frequent, until at last 
he made his appearance at least every week. 

Thornton grew visibly jealous. Not an evening 
passed that he did not visit us; but bis behavior 
was variable. Sometimes he would exert him¬ 
self to be agreeable; at other times, he would sit 
silent and moody. When Carrington was pre¬ 
sent, the behavior of Thornton became even more 
strange. He would often remain during the 
entire evening, watching anxiously the counte¬ 
nances of both my visitor and myself; but as 
frequently he would start hurriedly up, mutter 
something of an engagement he had forgotten, 
and disappear. 

Carrington grew more and more a favorite with 
my uncle. Bat it was not so with my aunt She 
soon began to suspect that Carrington visited us, 
in consequence of an interest in me; and her 
manner toward him ohanged from comparative 
•ordsality to 4^"! reserve. 

To me also she became occasionally ungracious. 
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so that I began to recognise again the persecutor 
of my youth. By numerous inuendoes she strove 
at onoe to disparage Carrington, and force me 
into a confession of my interest in him, if indeed 
I possessed any. 

But on this subject I dared not examine my 
own heart. The conduct of Carrington left me 
still in the dark as to his real sentiments toward 
me. A struggle seemed to be going on in his 
bosom. At times I fancied be loved me, but then 
again I was persuaded that be did not But I 
ceased to think that he loved another, perhaps 
because the idea pained me too much. 

In oonsequence of this uncertainty, of my 
aunt’s growing harshness, and of the unpleasant 
character of my relations with Thornton, my 
health began to give way. 

Oh! how I wished that Thornton would speak, 
in order that I might cut a part of the mesh that 
enveloped me. I strove to let my actions be as 
decisive as possible; but I saw, notwithstanding, 
that he occasionally yielded to hope. At last my 
behavior toward him became positively rude. 

Often I caught the stern eye of my aunt fixed 
upon me, often her hard brow became even harder 
with a frown, as she heard me decline Thornton’s 
repeated invitations, or witnessed my chilling 
manner toward him. Frequently also I noticed 
a look of surprise and inquiry on my unole’s face, 
as if he, blind as he was in such matters, began 
to suspect. 

At last Thornton, maddened by my icy demea¬ 
nor, resolved to terminate his suspense by making 
me a formal tender of his hand. Heretofore he 
had put off this crisis, hoping to be sure before he 
spoke; but now doubts tortured him into speak¬ 
ing. Yet he foresaw the rejection that he re¬ 
ceived. 

I softened my refusal as much as possible; for 
I pitied him from my soul. Besides, he never 
appeared to better advantage than on this occa¬ 
sion. The momentous interest at stake gave 
him, for the moment, that manliness and eleva¬ 
tion of character, whose absenoe had lost him 
my love. Nor was I without Borne compunctions 
of conscience as to my former treatment of him. 
Though I had never really favored his suit, I had 
unquestionably, at one time, not frowned on it. 
True, I had done this more through the fault of 
my friends than of myself, and had altered my 
demeanor the instant I saw that I never could 
love him as a wife should love her husband; but 
this did not entirely free me, in my own opinion. 

Never shall I forget the look of despair on 
Thornton’s countenance when he heard the deci¬ 
sive negative. 

“ It is as I feared, Miss Lennox,” he said. 
“The plans of my life are shipwrecked. God 
help me!” 
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He sat for some minutes in silence, Mb head 
bowed gloomily on Ms breast 

I did not attempt to soothe him, by hoping he 
would be my friend. How oould 1? I knew 
such pretended consolation would be gall and 
wormwood to him. 

At last he spoke. 

“lam about to take an unpardonable liberty,” 
he said, hesitatingly. “ But I beg you to answer 
me!” And now he spoke rapidly and hoarsely. 
‘‘Do you lore Mr. Carrington?” 

I felt that my cheeks, neck and brow were 
dyed in crimson. I could hare wished the floor 
to open. I thought I would sink for shame. 

“I am answered,” he cried, springing up; and 
he muttered between his teeth, “fool that I was 
not to know it from the first!” 

I too rose, laying my hand upon Ms arm. 

“You misunderstand me,” I said. “There 
is nothing — between — Mr. Carrington — and 
myself.” 

The words were spoken with difficulty; for I 
seemed to be choking. 

His eyes gleamed with sudden joy. He seized 
my hand between both of his, pressing it convul¬ 
sively. 

“Then he does not love you, nor you Mm. 
Oh! Mary, say tMs again; and 1 will bless you; 
it will sweeten, a thousand times, my own rejec¬ 
tion.” 

He was terribly agitated, so that, as he spoke, 
he trembled like one in a fit. 

What could I say ? I did not know that Car¬ 
rington loved me, but I hoped, nay! almost be¬ 
lieved that he did. As for my own heart, I 
shrank from examining it. I looked at Thornton 
pleadingly; but I could not speak. 

He gazed wildly, passionately into my face, 
despair darkening in Ms eyes as he met no an¬ 
swering look of confidence. 

Suddenly he flung my hand away, and with a 
look of mingled agony, jealousy, and attempted 
calmness rushed from the room. The next in¬ 
stant the hall-door shut with a violenoe that 
jarred the whole house. 

I had struggled to keep composed, and had 
succeeded until this moment. But now I flung 
myself on the sofa and burst into a passion of 
hysteric tears. Oh! how miserable I felt. 

Half that night was spent in weeping. I know 
not how it may affeot others, but, to me, to re¬ 
fuse an estimable man, whom you cannot love, 
has always given inexpressible pain. 

Before I descended to breakfast, on the ensuing 
day, a letter was brought to me in Thornton’s 
handwriting. The missive had few words, but 
they were full of misery. He had left, he said, 
for New Orleans, where he had some business; 
and he would not return until he had cured 


himself of Ms unfortunate passion. “ If I never 
succeed in this,” were his concluding words, “ we 
shall not again meet in this world. Keep my 
secret Ood bless you, whatever be my fate.” 

1 found, on taking my seat at the table, that 
my uncle had also received a letter from Thorn¬ 
ton, announcing his departure. 

“Strange,” said my uncle, “that he should 
have business so imperative. He will be gone 
three months at least, perhaps more. What shall 
we do to console you for the absence of your 
lover, Mary?” And he turned suddenly to me. 

The action, not lees than the words brought 
the color to my face. But, after rallying my 
thoughts, 1 said— 

“Not my lover, unde!” 

My heart beat so fast as I spoke, and my agi¬ 
tation was so great that 1 could hardly articulate; 
for I did not know but that my words would 
bring on an explanation, from which I shrank 
instinctivdy. But my uncle’s answer re-assured 
me. 

“ Pooh! Pooh 1” he said. “ Like all the women, 

I see—innocent, very innocent Pray give me 
some sugar: you’ve forgot to put it into in my 
cup. I *■ve no notion to drink bitter coffee, even 
if your lover does run away.” 

My aunt said nothing, but looked at me gravely. 
I felt, with many misgivings, that she suspected 
the truth. 

All that day 1 feared that she would ask me if 
I knew why Thornton had left us so suddenly; 
and 1 could not determine what to reply; for I 
was resolved against telling a falsehood, and yet 
I saw no other way to keep Thornton’s secret. 
But fortunately my aunt did not allude to the 
subject. 

The winter had now past, and spring, in ell 
its beauty and perfume, was coming in. Car¬ 
rington became a more frequent visitor at the 
house. I saw him three or four times a week, 
and some weeks even oftener. 

In these visits, Carrington often found himself 
at variance with my aunt on speculative points. 
He never sought discussion, but he was too 
honest, when asked his opinion, to deny it; and, 
though my aunt invariably tried to make a con¬ 
vert of him, she was always worsted in the argu¬ 
ment 

I remember one evening in particular, when a 
controversy arose between them. 

“Have you heard, Mr. Carrington,” she began, 
“of that disgraceful affair, the elopement of Miss 
Sewell? What do you think of it?” 

“I heard of it to-day,” he replied. “And her 
conduct seems to me equally foolish and wrong.’ 9 

“Foolish? Wrong?” ejaoulated my aunt, 
warmly. “It was positively wicked. I know 
no words of condemnation sufficiently strong to 
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characterize it. And her only excuse is that her 
parents wished her to marry Mr. Benson.” 

“But, aunt,” I interposed, “ Mr. Benson was 
twice her age, and had, it was said, broken the 
hearts of two wires.” 

My aunt stole a look at me, from her keen 
grey eyes, that would hare crushed one not ac¬ 
customed to it. Carrington saw it and came to 
my aid. 

“I don’t defend Miss Sewell’s elopement,” he 
said, “but I think she did right in refusing to 
marry Mr. Benson, whom I know to be habitually 
intemperate, as well as guilty of other rices, 
which, in a poorer man, would exclude him from 
decent society. It would hare been a moral 
murder to hare married that poor girl to such 
an old row .” 

My aunt looked at him sererely. 

“You and I differ widely as to what is the 
duty of children, Mr. Carrington,” she said. ‘ * My 
Bible teaches me that they are to obey their 
parents.” 

“What if the act commended is a wrong one?” 
he asked. 

She looked puzzled for an instant, and then 
said—“then the parents, and not the children 
are accountable for it.” 

“I can’t think that is so,” replied Carrington. 
“The question, however, is an extremely nice 
one for casuists, and not to be decided as a cold 
abstraction; but, on the contrary, every parti¬ 
cular case should be judged on its own merits. 
Prom what I know of the instance before us, I 
should unhesitatingly say that Miss Sewell was 
justified in refusing to marry Mr. Benson. But 
she ought to have contented herself with a mere 
negative, and not have united herself with one 
whom her father had forbidden her to marry: 
there is no excuse in short for her having dis¬ 
obeyed her parents more than necessary.” 

My aunt shook her head. Carrington con¬ 
tinued— 

“ Suppose her father had told her to commit 
a deadly sin, would she have been justified in 
obedience? Of course not. Yet to marry such 
a man as Benson is surely a sin, iB moral death 
to the immortal part of her nature. The truth 
is, marriages have come to be, of late years, too 
conventional; parents ask only whether the bride¬ 
groom has money or position, not whether he is 
a proper person to whom to commit a daughter’s 
temporal and eternal welfare: and hence the in¬ 
creasing unhappiness in the married state, the 
scandal of fashionable life especially, and the 
growing frequency of applications for divorce.” 

My aunt was silenced; but the rapidity with 
which she went on with her work, showed that 
she was little pleased; and from that evening she 
liked Carrington, I thought, less than ever. 


At the baok of my uncle’s house was a garden 
in which I cultivated my favorite flowers; and 
here a summer-house had been erected on an 
artificial mound. This little retreat was covered 
all over with the Chinese honeysuckle, whose 
fragrance, for it was now in blossom, made the 
arbor my constant resort. Frequently Carring¬ 
ton would find me here. The hours never flew 
faster than on such occasions. In our being thus 
alone together there Beemed a sacredness whioh 
soon made him inexpressibly dear to me. Yes! 
at last I owned to myself that I loved. 

Maidenly pride no longer straggled against 
my yielding to this conviction. Why should it? 
Could I doubt the sincerity of Carrington, and 
did he not, by every look, gesture and tone, "be¬ 
tray his affection ? 

He was no longer, as of old, subject to moody 
fits; he no more appeared under an unaccounta¬ 
ble restraint: but his eyes, beaming on me with 
unspeakable tenderness, and the low, heart-felt 
eloquence of his words, assured me of his price¬ 
less love. 

Oh! what delicious hours were those. How my 
heart would beat when I heard his step coming 
up the walk! How I would hang upon the tones 
of his voice, as, with the ambition of a high and 
soaring nature, he talked of his future career, 
and opened to me his most secret hopes! 

After evenings thus spent I would sleep the 
sweetest of slumbers, because full of delicious, 
happy dreams. In the world of the imagina¬ 
tion then thrown open, what visions would rise 
before me. I saw Carrington, covered with 
honors, the centre of applauding thousands, 
taking his seat in the councils of the nation; 
and always, in such dear dreams, I recognized 
myself as his wife. Blessed, blessed visions— 
too soon destroyed. 

Why should 1 thus record my weakness? And 
yet was it weakness? Let the reader, when all 
is told, decide. 

One evening, Carrington came to announce 
that he would be absent for a few days. “I am 
about,” he said, “to attend the wedding of an 

old classmate at B-. He has lived, for some 

years in the west, and only comes east to claim 
his bride, for the engagement has been of some 
standing.” 

“And he carries his young wife, delicately 
nurtured, out into a wild, half-settled country, 
away from all her family and friends ?” I said. 

“ Of course,” replied he, laughing. “He would 
scarcely leave her behind.” 

“She must love him dearly.” 

I was thinking only of the privations of her 
future lot, when I said this. The reply of Car¬ 
rington was earnest. 

“And would not any woman—any true woman,” 
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he said, 44 who was willing to give herself to her 
husband, be willing also to follow him to the ends 
of the earth?” 

I coincided at heart in all he said, but I was a 
little annoyed that he had misunderstood me, the 
more, perhaps, beoause it was partially my own 
fault. Hence a spirit of gay perversity, such ae 
I have often had to lament in my life, seised me. 

I replied, 

44 Oh! that is very pretty and sentimental. But 
do you think, sir,” I said, looking saucily up at 
him, “that the comforts of life are nothing to 
our sex? That old social ties can be broken as 
easily as one snaps pack-thread ? Is it a trifle 
to leave acquaintances, friends, the refinements 
of cities, brothers, Bisters, parents, home itself, 
to follow a husband wherever he may choose to 
go? Your sex have a way of fancying,” I con¬ 
tinued, with a slight tone of sarcasm, “that we 
women are so honored by your love, that a con¬ 
descending word from you is enough to repay us 
for any sacrifice. But we are not all of us ready 
to submit, I can assure you, to this grand style.” 

I stopped, for I feared I had gone too far. j 
The face of Carrington had assumed an air of > 
seriousness, and he regarded me with a fixed, 
earnest look, in which there were traces of some 
painful emotion resolutely kept down. Did he > 
take my remarks as having a personal applies- > 
tion? What misohievous spirit induced me to 
proceed, knowing, as I did, that I should still 
further wound his sensitiveness? Pique, I am 
sure: pique at myself for having done wrong; 
mingled with pride that urged me to a still 
greater error, rather than admit the offence. 

“Indeed,” I resumed, after a pause, the color 
mounting to my cheeks, “I don’t know whether 
a man is justifiable in asking such sacrifices: too 
often selfishness is thus made to wear the aspect 
of affection.” 

There was a painful silence. I already re¬ 
pented of what I had said. I picked a flower, 
and pulled the leaves rapidly off, looking down 
on the ground. 

At last Carrington gravely spoke. 

“ You say right,” he said. “Beyond a certain 
point it it selfishness for a man to ask a woman 
to share his lot and love. In the case of my 
friend it is, perhaps, so; but there are other 
instances where it would be still more apparent. 
It would be selfishness for one poor and un¬ 
known, to whom a long life of struggle presented 
itself, to induce, by any representations, one born 
to a better and happier lot, to share his fate. 
Why should he deceive himself and her with the 
idea that his affection is disinterested, when only 
the selfish desire to lighten his own load by in¬ 
ducing her to bear it with him, actuates him? 
But we hug phantoms like these all our life, and 


pride ourselves on the nobleness of our motives 
when often they are meanest!” 

He spoke, at the last, with impassioned earnest¬ 
ness, though I thought there was a slight shade 
of bitterness in his tone. 

Oh! how easily I could have answered these 
fallacious arguments. With a few words I could, 
at least, have assured him that I did not think 
such a suitor would be merely a selfish one. I 
could have told him, as I had often told my own 
heart, that God had wisely and beneficently be¬ 
stowed human affection, in order that it might 
sweeten the cares and griefs of life; and that 
marriage for any other reasons than a mutual 
love and esteem was sacrilege to our natures. 
But I did not. Had I not just expressed dif¬ 
ferent sentiments? It is true these opinions 
were uttered in jest, but it was true also that he 
ought to have known thiB, and in consequence 
not have answered me so seriously. My pride was 
thus still further engaged against a recantation. 

There was a long and painful silence. I asked, 
myself why he did not speak out the feelings 
which, I believed, then moved his heart? If he 
loved me, why did he not dare all? I would then 
have had an excuse for telling him that I thought 
no sacrifice too great for a wife to make in behalf 
of a husband. I would have assured him that 
sacrifices were, in such cases, almost pleasures 
to a true, a loving woman. But he did not speak, 
and I could not 

At last he broached another subject; but there 
was a constraint in conversation for the remain¬ 
der of the evening. We talked on many themes; 
but the old feeling of confidence was gone. He 
lingered later than usual nevertheless, as if loath 
to leave. Eleven o’clock had struck before he 
departed. 

“Farewell,” he said, as he held my hand at 
parting; and then added hesitatingly—“if I do 
not get off to-morrow, I may call again to-morrow 
evening.” 

My heart leaped with joy at these words, for 
they implied a hint that he would defer his jour¬ 
ney for a day; and, when we next met, our slight 
misunderstanding might be explained away. I 
regarded them as an advance for a re-concilia¬ 
tion, and met them accordingly. 

“Come —do come,” I said, and my eyes, in 
spite of all that had passed, assured him that 
my former idle words had no meaning. 

He pressed my hand, half raised it to his lips, 

| seemed to hesitate, then let it fall, and was gone. 

! The next evening came and went, yet he did 
not make his appearance. I confess I was dis¬ 
appointed. I supposed, however, that he had 

i left town in the morning, until my uncle, on 
coming in, said, 

“I have just met Carrington in the street. 
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He is off for B-to-morrow; and told me to 

giro his compliments to the ladies.” 

And was this all? No message to explain his 
absence. I felt heart-sick. Then pride came to 
my aid; for surely I had not deserved this! 

After what had passed the evening before, after 
my manner at parting, he owed it to me to call, 
or, if prevented, to explain. He had done neither. 
Yet, after a moment, I reflected that business 
might have kept him away. 

“I presume he was much occupied, this even¬ 
ing, it being his last,” I said, carelessly, in order 
to see if my uncle would confirm this hope. 

“No, I found him in a cafe , where he was taking 
his coffee with two other young lawyers; they 
had been together the whole evening, laughing, 
and jesting, billing time,’ Carrington said.” 

Then, for the first time, there flashed across me 
the terrible, the humiliating suspicion that this 
man had only been playing with my affections. 
What else could explain his “killing time” with 
two young associates, when I was counting the 
hours for his arrival ? 

With what anxiety I had listened to every step 


that approached the house, and how my heart 
had sunk as I heard one after another pass by! 
At every ring at the bell I started, but only to find 
it was not he. Thus, devoured by eagerness and 
anguish, I had seen the evening glide by, hope 
gradually darkening into despair, until the last 
fond expectation had been so cruelly destroyed 
by my uncle’s word*. 

While I had been watching for the coming of 
Carrington; while I had been suffering every 
fluctuation of hope and misery; while my heart 
had been yearning toward him with unutterable 
love, he had been idly jesting with his guy com¬ 
panions, utterly forgetful of his promise, or only 
remembering me to turn my love into ridicule. 
Was I not humbled? 

Yes! my parting words, at our lust interview, lmd 

revealed my secret: and now ho wao triumphing in 
his conquest, and perhaps making sport of it. 

Oh! bitter, degrading thought. What pen shall 
record the agonies of that self-accusing night, or 
tell of the tears that through long hours wet my 
pillow. (to be continued.) 


TO A LADY ON HER BRIDAL DAY. 

I 


BY 8. D. ANDERSON. 


Our love has fashion’d for thy home 
A bower of perfect bliss, 

As free from taint of worldliness 
As was thy bridal kiss; 

As joyous as the wild bird’s song, 

Or laughter from the nuptial throng, 

On wings of sephyr borne along. 

A love-made home, where casket-like 
Thy heart its wealth may store, 

Until this priceless treasury 
Of jewel'd hopes runs over, 

Thou’at left the friends of early youth, 
The chosen and the tried, 

For him who, in his manhood’s prime, 

Is standing by thy side; 

Hast trusted ail that thou may’st be 
In thy pure heart's sincerity, 

Upon his truth and constancy. 

Hast left thy father’s doating pride, 

Thy mother’s angel care, 

And all the fond, devoted love 
A sister’s heart eould share. 

They’re not forgotten—but thy soul 
Has felt a deeper flame; 

And on the altar now upraised 
Is seen another name— 

A name so linked with life’s dear dream, 


So blended with each early gleam, 
'Tis like the fountain to the stream. 

Within thy sky another star 
Has risen pure and bright, 

Amid the world’s uncertain gloom. 

To guide thy steps aright. 

Another sun is shining now 
On cottage and on bower, 

Whose beams, if felt in trusting faith, 
Em paradise each hour— 

Banish all doubtings, and all fear. 
Wipe from the eye each truant tear, 
And make another Eden here. 

An Eden such as home shall be. 
Where love sits by the hearth, 

And conjures with its magic spell 
A thousand joys to birth. 

A host of fond, familiar things, 

Such as the heart oft heard 
Within the mazes of its dreams, 

Like warblings of a bird; 

Will come again around thy way. 

And cheer the toiling of each day 
With memories of some happy lay. 

God bless thee in thy distant home! 

Our prayers shall ever be, 

For fortune's golden shower to strew 
Its brightest gifts on thee. 
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Weirx the mountain peaks are rude and high, 
Bathed in the blue of a summer sky. 

Where the first Spring blossom greets the morn. 
With the fragrance in its chalice born— 

A mountain stream takes its crystal birth 
Like waves of Paradise found on earth. 

Soft and silvery, sweet and low. 

As a gush of wind where roses grow, 

You hear the hum of its crystal sweep. 

Starting the flowers from their dewy sleep; 
Then, rising, swelling and ceasing, never, 

You hear the sound of a mountain river! 


On, on its sweeps, with gathering might, 

Now in the shadow, now in the light— 

Hush’d in the dark, as a pool of sighs, 

Laughing in sunshine, that warmly lies 
In diamond gleams and ridges of pearl, 

Where the wild waves heave, and leap and whirl 
On they rush with impetuous flow— 

Stormy, white, a whirlwind of snow! 


The rocks are near!—they heave and clash— 
Shudder, recoil, then gathering, dash, 

Like a troop of war-steeds, mad with fright. 
Plunging deep into bottomless night— 

Down, down in the shadowy gulf below 
You hear them wandering, to and fro, 

As if every wave had a living soul, 

It fear'd might perish in that dark goal; 

The trees droop down with a wail and shiver. 
Like ghosts that mourn o'er the buried river; 

But the spray leaps up with the glitt'ring hue 
Of an angel’s wing when the sun shines through. 


Down, where the mountain is rent apart. 

Go find the waves in its deep, dark heart— 
Lamenting, beating, and surging there 
Like tears in a soul that knows despair. 

Go down, I say, to the twilight, dim, 

And see where the hemlock’s feathery limb, 
With mountain beech, and the red oak weaves 
Far over the chasm its dusky leaves!— 


So high above, and so deep their hue, 

That the soft, calm gleams of Heavenly blue 
Grows faint when the sunshine’s brighter sheen 
Shoots arrowy gold through the quiv’ring green. 
As if born in the depths of the brooding skies, 
Where the rooks, in their blackness, seem to rise— 
You see the fall of that mountain river 
Plunging downward forever and ever. 

In wreaths, in ridges, in flashes, white, 

It gleams and breaks through the solemn light, 

A torrent of pearls all leaping free. 

As a gush of Love from Eternity. 
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BY J. T. TBOWBBIDGB. 


CHAPTER I. j 

Oh the evening of the thirteenth of June,. 18&-, j 

the eastern et&ge-co&oh, on the road to C-, j 

contained but two passengers. I 

The elder of these was a gentleman about forty i 
years of age, of medium height, powerfully made, I 
with a full, broad chest, muscular arms, and ] 
shoulders which exhibited proportion, combining j 
both strength and manly beauty. The features< 
of this individual were such as to make a deep i 
impression on a spectator, and not easily to be i 
forgotten. His hair and beard were jet black, i 
the former falling in careless profusion over his ! 
lofty forehead when he removed his hat, and the j 
latter, heavy and long, totally concealing the 
oontour of his broad, square chin. In addition j 
to these traits, imagine a bold, prominent nose, | 
heavy arched eyebrows shading a pair of spark-j 
ling black*eyes, a firm Up, and a full, round: 
cheek, and you have formed a pretty correct idea 
of the appearance of one of the principal charac-; 
tors in the following story. 

His companion was near ten years younger 
than he, of a tall, slender and graceful figure, 
dark auburn locks, large blue eyes, and an in¬ 
tellectual forehead, lofty, prominent, and white 
aa alabaster. His complexion was light, and 
clear as that of a girl; but, although the expres¬ 
sion of his features indicated a less stem, pas- 
sionate and enduring spirit than his companion’s, 
it bespoke a brave and manly heart, capable of 
feeling in the highest degree the noblest impulses 
of our nature. 

The acquaintance of these two individuals had 
commenced in the stage-coach, been cultivated 
there, and there, in aU probability, it was destined 
to end. Yet, having travelled together over a 
disagreeable road, with nothing to amuse their 
minds save conversation, a familiarity, nay, a 
sort of earnest sympathy had sprung up between 
them, which might have ripened into a lasting 
friendship. 

% The younger of the two, his companion ob¬ 
served, was subject to frequent fits of melan¬ 
choly abstraction, from which it was difficult to 
arouse him. It was evident something of a sad 
nature was weighing upon his mind, and the 
elder traveller endeavored in vain to make him 
east off all care, and assist Mm in beguiling the 
tediousness of the journey with mirth and anec¬ 
dote. Despairing of accomplishing this object, 
Yoi. XVII.—9 


he resolved to ascertain, if possible, the cause of 
his new friend’s melancholy, and to offer him 
his assistance and sympathy. He spoke to him 
kindly on the subject, and told him that if he 
stood in need of friendly aid or counsel, he would 
never regret making a confidant of him. 

“You are very kind,” said the young man, 
“but I fear a history of my sorrows would fail 
to interest yon.” 

“Do not fear that,” said the elder traveller, 
“ I am curious to learn why it is that the nearer 

we approach C-the sadder you become, and 

I am anxious to assist you if to do so lies in my 
power.” 

“ It is not probable yon or any other human 
being, save one, could do anything fbr me,” re¬ 
turned the young man, with a melancholy smile. 
“Yet, if you have patience to hear me, I will tell 
you what events have contributed to make me a 
most unhappy man.” 

“Proceed,” said the other. 

“But you will consider that I speak with yon 
confidentially.” 

“Certainly.” 

“And that what I have to relate—at least a 
part of it—I do not wish to have you breathe to 
others, or even think of yourself after to-night.” 

“You have my word,” said the elder traveller. 
“ I can keep your secret, but I cannot promise 
never to think of your words again.” 

“True,” sighed the young man. “I need not 
inform you, I suppose, that my present troubles 
aTe the result of an unhappy attachment.” 

“I had guessed as much.” 

“Very well. But you can’t have imagined the 
peculiar circumstances of my case.” 

“That is what I am anxious to learn.” 

“Well, to begin,” continued the young man, 
“some three years ago this summer, I was intro¬ 
duced to a young lady in L-, named Catharine 

Tilden-” 

“Catharine Tilden?” repeated the elder tra¬ 
veller. 

“Such was her name,” continued his young 
friend; “She was the daughter of one of the 
most wealthy and influential men in Putman.” 

“Yes,” said the other—“I have heard of Mm, 
I think.” 

“ 1 have nothing to say of him—only, that he 
was an indulgent father, and that he had spared no 
pains to give his daughter all the accomplishments 
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which can add to the attractions of a lovely i 
woman. Catharine had improved the opportu- j 
nities her parents gave her, and had grown np 
to be one of the most accomplished, as well as 
most lovely women I ever had the happiness to ! 
meet. Indeed 1 thought I had never seen her I 
equal; I considered her as perfect a creature as 
ever existed in a human shape. What wonder, 
then, that I loved her!” 

“That was a natural consequence.” 

“It was more; it was destiny. I was fated 
to love that woman as never woman before was 
loved; and I was fated to be beloved by her in 
return!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the traveller, with a start 

“You think that strange, I see,” pursued the 
young man. . “I thought so myself at the time, 
and think so now—but so it was! Catharine 
Tilden loved me with something like the love I 

felt for her. I passed four weeks in L-. You 

may think that a short period for such a passion 
as mine, or hers, to grow to be a part of our ex¬ 
istence ; but had you known how those four happy 
weeks were spent, the fact would not have ex¬ 
cited your surprise. I saw her every day, and 

during the latter part of my stay in L-my 

time was spent in her society nearly altogether. 
Although she had appeared so lovely at first, 
every day of my acquaintance with her taught 
me that, having judged her from external ap¬ 
pearances, I still knew nothing of her sterling 
worth. I soon found that she was a jewel more 
precious than even I could have imagined, and 
yiat in her love I possessed an inestimable gem. 

“It was not long before I had made up my 
mind to make Miss Tilden my wife, and I was 
on the point of offering her my hand, when I re¬ 
ceived a letter from my friends, stating that my 
father lay at the point of death. I had no time 
to lose; I made hasty preparations to return 
home, and fly to the bedside of my father. It 
was no time to talk of marriage; so I tore myself 
from the arms of Catharine, and with a few hur¬ 
ried words of tenderness and regret at parting, 
left her, and took the stage-coach to return to 
my father’s house. 

“This was sixty miles distant in the town of 

P-. I found my father, as my friends had 

warned me, at the point of death. Day and night 
for seven weeks I was by his bedside, attending 
to all his wants, and giving him what consolation 
I could. I need not detail to you the distressing 
incidents connected with his last illness; it is 
enough to say that I had not been with him two 
months when the breath of life forsook him, and 
I was fatherless. 

“I had written to Catharine during the second 

week after my departure from L-. Although 

expecting an immediate reply, I had not heard 


from her at the time of my father's death. Then, 
and not till then, I wrote again. A month passed, 
and still I received no answer to any letters. I 
half forgot my grief for the death of my father, 
in my anxiety to know the cause of her strange 
silence. Again I wrote; and again there followed 
weeks of suspense and painful anxiety. 

“I felt hurt. Had any but Catharine been 
thus negligent of replying to my earnest appeals 
for an explanation, I should have been roused 
to anger such as time could not easily have 
quenched. As it was I felt deeply grieved—nay, 
madly grieved—but I was not—I could not be 
angry. 

“After a long delay, I resolved to write once 
more. I meant that the letter should decide my 
fate. I could not think of visiting one who did 
not think enough of my regard to write to me, 
and I determined never to see her face again, 
unless my last letter brought a reply, and a satis¬ 
factory apology for her silence. 

“No answer, even to that letter, ever came! 

I was in despair. I cursed the day when first I 
saw Miss Tilden. I said to myself, *1 will forget 
her;’ but I might as well have said to the winds, 
‘cease to blow.’ I could not banish her image, 
although I deemed her false. She haunted me 
by day and night, and she was always lovely as 
when I saw her in person—when I thought she 
loved me. 

“ Late in the fall, being in ill health, I resolved 
to go to Italy, and set sail from New York about 
the last of November. I spent near two years 
in Europe, visiting all the principal cities on a 
portion of the continent, and making the tour of 
Great Britain. Yet my intercourse with the 
world, and the continued change of scene through 
which I passed, failed to erase the memory of my 
unhappy attachment. 

“I returned home, and spent the winter in 

H-, where I was bom. I did not visit L-, 

nor did I hear a word from Catharine Tilden. 
Since the beginning of May I have been travel¬ 
ling over the New England states, and now I am 
on my way home to H-. 

“Here I have an incident to relate, which has 
revived all my memories, and kindled into a flame 
that bums stronger and fiercer than ever my love 
for Catharine. 

“Five days ago I passed through the town of 

C-, which we are now approaching. The# 

stage-coach in which I was travelling stopped to 
change horses, and considerable delay was anti¬ 
cipated on account of some neglect on the par t 
of the hostler, which I need not stop to explain. 
As it was a lovely afternoon, I resolved to walk 
on and enjoy a pleasant stroll through the country 
before overtaken by the stage. 

“I was so delighted with the beauty of the 
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country, nil fresh and green as it was in the Ter- s “ * Indeed!' 

dure of early summer, that I thought of little j “The word was uttered as if with a burst of 
else. Night was soon approaching. I had walked \ indignation, and in an instant her hands were 
several miles. It was then that I began to wonder ! dropped upon her lap, and her eyes were raised 
that the stage had not come up, not having anti- to mine with a look which went to my soul. That 
dpated a walk of more than half a mile before j look was full of swelling pride, struggling agony 
being overtaken. Still I kept on. At length it was j and smothered grief! 

beginning to grow dark, and I felt some alarm, j “‘I can look at you!’ she said, in a voice 


and considerable fatigue. 

“ I was approaching a small, neat country-seat, 
surrounded by luxuriant shade trees, and orchards 
and gardens tastefully laid out. 

“‘This,’ thought I, ‘would be a delightful 
resting-place. I could pass the time here very 
pleasantly until the stage arrives. I think I ’ll 
venture to make a call.’ 

“I opened the light wicket, and strolled lei¬ 
surely up the gravel-walk by which the house 
was approached. Arrived at the door, I was 
readily admitted by a servant, when I explained 
the occasion of my unceremonious visit. I was 
shown into a tasteful parlor, and took my seat at 
a window whioh looked to the westward through 
lattice work, luxuriant vines, flowers and refresh¬ 
ing foliage. The sun was setting; and I sat 
gazing out upon the beautiful scene before me, 
when I was startled from the revery in which I 
was indulging by the entrance of a lady. 

“ I turned to regard her. She was evidently 
unaware of my presence, for she had passed 
across the room, and now her back was toward 
me. Her form was exceedingly graceful, and I 
knew her features must be of corresponding 
beauty. 

“Slowly, as if still unconscious of my presence, 
she turned, and I saw her face. I started. I 
knew I had seen those features before. I was 
already upon my feet, leaning forward in the in¬ 
tensity of my eagerness to know if I was right 
in my first impression, when she raised her eyes 
to mine. 

“Oh, God! I shall never forget that look, nor 
the shriek that followed! She sank upon a 
lounge, pale as death, and trembling with agita¬ 
tion. 

“ ‘Catharine Tilden!* 

“My lips syllabled her name, and I tottered 
forward, clasping my hands, and gazing at her 
with emotions you may easily imagine. My first 
impulse was to throw myself at her feet, but I 
* remembered how my love had been slighted, and 
my pride restrained me. Pride, too, overcame 
my confusion and agitation, and restored me to 
myself. 

“‘Catharine Tilden!’ I repeated, in calmer 
accents, * I little thought to meet you here!’ 

‘“Leave me,’ she gasped, covering her face 
with her hands—*1 cannot look at you !* 

“ *1 scarcely wonder at it!’ said I, bitterly. 


tremulous with passion, but with a look and 
; gesture of resolution and pride. */ am not the 
| one to dread an interview, Charles Wiley! It is 
< not / that am guilty of wronging a heart com- 
] posed of confidence and love! No, Charles Wiley! 

I can look you in the face!’ 

‘“What means this outburst?’ I asked, with 
affected coolness. ‘I have not accused you of 
wronging any one, Miss Tilden.* 

“‘True,’ said she, in a softened tone—‘true! 
But why are you here? Leave me, I pray you.’ 

“ ‘Miss Tilden-’ 

“ ‘I cannot hear you, sir. You should go at 
once—indeed yon must go !* 

‘“Is then my presence so particularly dis¬ 
agreeable?’ I asked, in a tone of bitter irony. % 
* But believe me, false lady! I will not leave you, 
now that I have met you, until I have reminded 
yon of your false-heartedness!’ 

“ ‘Sir!-’ 

“‘Nay, look not at me with such a feint of 
surprise and indignation! If I have been made 
\ your dupe, I am not so far gone in simplicity as 
| to be awed by such dramatic points.’ 

“ ‘Sir, explain yourself.’ 

*“ I will, madam, with pleasure,' said I. «You 
| cannot have forgotten on what terms we parted.’ 

“ ‘No—no!’ burst from the lips of Catharine, 
j “ ‘But yet, after all that had passed between 
I us,’ I oontinued, ‘you did not see fit to deign a 

\ single reply to my letters-' 

i “‘Your letters!’ 

| “‘Yes, Miss Tilden.' 

J ‘“What subterfuge is this?’ cried Catharine, 

| ‘I never received a single letter from you—not 
a note nor line!’ 

j “I was staggered. A new light burst upon 
| my mind. It might be that the letters miscar- 
j ried—that Catharine was not false! In an in¬ 
stant I was at her feet. 

j “ * For God’s sake!’ I exclaimed, ‘ tell me truly 
j if you did not receive my letters!' 

“ She repeated her assertion. 

| “ ‘ And you—you loved me,* I murmured, 

j ‘“I did love you,’ said Catharine, once more 

I * covering her face with her hands. 

“A scene followed I will not attempt to de¬ 
scribe. On my knees before her, I repeated all 
my vows of love, and earnestly entreated her to 
forgive me for suspecting her of being false. I 
believed her; she believed me, too, in turn. Oh, 
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have I cursed the accidents which had been the 
occasion of the miscarriage of my letters I Thus 
long I had been made miserable by a simple mis¬ 
understanding—a mistake. But I thought she 
might still love me; I deemed that we might yet 
be happy. I was cruelly undeceived! 

“Suddenly starting up, she repulsed me, and 
withdrew the hand she had suffered me to olasp, 
for a moment, in my own. 

“ ‘Oh, my God!* she exclaimed, wildly, ‘why 
have we met again? I am miserable—leave me 
—let me die l* 

“‘Dear Catharine,’ said I, still on my knees 
before her, ‘why do you talk thus? You know 
that I love you—you know-* 

“ ‘And it is that which makes me miserable!* 
sobbed she. «You must not love me—I must not 
love you—I will not love you—I do not love you! 
There, now, go—we must never meet again!’ 

“ ‘Catharine! dear Catharine!-* 

“‘You must not address me thus, Charles 
Wiley. It is wrong—you know it is wrong! But 
perhaps—perhaps you do not know, that— that I 
am married -’ 

“'Married!* 

‘“Yes—yes—I am another’s!’ 

“Oh, I cannot describe to you, my friend, the 
emotions produced by this announcement. I rose 
to my feet; I staggered across the room as if I 
had been stunned by a blow. I was dreaming— 
I felt like one falling over a precipice, and sinking 
inevitably into an unfathomable gulf. 

“Soon, however, I recovered. I approached 
Catharine* She was sitting on the sofa, sobbing 
like a girl with her face hid in the folds of her 
handkerchief. I forgot my own sufferings in my 
sympathy for hers. 

“ I spoke to her kindly. I endeavored to soothe 
her, and to calm her mind, and soon succeeded. 
A long and earnest conversation ensued, from 
which I learned that she loved me still. She told 
me the history of her sufferings. She told me 
all! 

“Devotedly as she loved me, when weeks and 
months had passed after our separation, and she 
had received no letters from me, she began to 
believe me false. Then there was a report cir¬ 
culated in L-that I had marriech another! 

My silence, she thought, corroborated the report. 
She distrusted me, and resolved to think of me 
no more. 

“Not a week had passed after my departure 

from L-, when an old acquaintance of her 

family visited her, and immediately began to 
devote his attentions to her. He was what all 
considered a desirable match. Feeling indignant 
toward me, she encouraged his addresses. She 
respected him highly—she thought that she might 
love him. I cannot explain ail—but one thing I 


know to my sorrow, at the end of a year they 
were married! 

“Married! My Catharine became another’s, 
while still her heart was mine. She had not 
ceased to love me, more than I had ceased to 
worship her. And thus we met again, and 
learned that we were beloved by each other, 
and learned at the same time that it was too 
late—that our very love was sinful. 

“Night had now come on. The stage-coach, 
which, I afterward learned, had been delayed by 
an accident to one of the wheels, had passed the 
house unobserved by me, and I was left behind. 
It became necessary for me to depart, as the 
hour grew late. She had made me put off the 
character of lover, and use the language of simple 
friendship—for deeply as she loved mp, she was 
too strongly armed by virtue to allow me to speak 
again of love. Her husband was gone from home, 
and she did not expect him back in more than a 
week, but his absence did not make her forget 
that she bad a husband. 

“The clock struck eight, and I rose to take 
my leave. Our parting was not such as it was 
when we separated for the first time! She was 
so sad and pale that to look at her made my heart 
ache. 

“ ‘Shall we ever meet again?’ I asked. 

“ She sighed and shook her head. 

“ ‘ Hear me,’ said I, ‘ in five days I shall return 
this way. Your husband, you say, you do not 
expect in more than a week. Can I not see you, 
even if for but a moment, and bid you an eternal 
adieu?’ 

“‘Yes, yesl’ she murmured, in a tremulous 
voice, ‘if you will go now.’ 

“And thus we parted,” said the young man, 
in conclusion. “I am now within half a mile 
of her home. In a few minutes I shall see her 
again. You know now why I have been at times 
so thoughtful on the way!” 

CHAPTER II. 

The young traveller, having finished his nar¬ 
rative, leaned his head upon his hand, and sat 
for several minutes without uttering a word. 
His companion, who listened with considerable 
interest, made no remarks when the story waa 
ended, but bent his eye upon the young man with 
a strange smile, as if he either despised his weak¬ 
ness or pitied Ms fate. 

Not a word was spoken by either until they 
were aroused by the voice of the driver— 

“Gentlemen,” said he, as he drew in the reina, 
“I think this is the place where you wished to 
be left.” 

Charles Wiley looked about him. He recog¬ 
nised the country-seat of Catharine’s husband. 
He started to Ms feet* 
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“Ye*,’’ 0ai4 hte, *‘I frtffp here.” 

“And so do V* said hte companion, -frith a ; 
strange Anile. 

“Yonl” exclaimed Chartee, in surprise. 

“1 think yen can have no objection-” 

“Sir!-” 

“Ok, don’t be alarmed, my friend. Yon re¬ 
member I said I would assist you if in my power. : 
I am a man of my word. But you must let me 
assist you in my own way. I think the best thing 
I can do for you is to stop here with you.” 

“But* siP-*" 

“Don’t attempt to dissuade me,” said the elder : 
traveller, With the same incomprehensible smile. 
“Yon will find me obstinate.” 

44 But, sir, I cannot conceal my surprise,” began 
Charles. 

“You will nbt be surprised token you knew my 
motive!” replied his companion, in a significant 

Charles was astounded at this appearance of 
audacity, but he resolved to stop at all events, 
whether his new acquaintance did or not; and 
having directed the coachman to leave his trunks 

at a hotel in C-, he once more approached 

the residence of Catharine. 

His companion followed close by his side, allow¬ 
ing him to lead the way to the house. The night 
Was not dark, and when Charles at length rang j 
at the door, and turned to observe his friend’s j 
features, he was startled by their almost fiendish ] 
expression. 

Charles was readily admitted, and his oom- | 
panion followed him into the house. Charles \ 
entered the parlor, while the latter was still j 
lingering in the halL Catharine was there. She I 
started at seeing him. 

“Oh, Charles,” she said, “why did you oome? ] 
You should not have done it.” 

Charles gave her a look of reproach. 

“Kay,” she said, “you know we ought not to 
meet—other duties forbid it—therefore farewell 
—I did not mean you should oome,” she added, 
bunting into tear*. 

Catharine ceased speaking. Charles, too full 
of emotion for words, had not spoken. Sud¬ 
denly Catharine’s face flushed crimson. Then 
she became pale as death and sunk backward, 
clasping her hands, and staring wildly at some 
object beyond Charles, near the door. The 
young tnm.it turned. His fellow traveller stood 
before him! 

“This is not honorable, sir!” said Charles, in 
a severe tone and manner. “You intrude, sir, 
and I feel——” 

“For God’s sake,” cried Catharine, springing 
between them, “ do not irritate him—for it is— 
it in-” 

“ Who ?” demanded the young man. 


“My husband!” gasped the lady. 

Charles recoiled, thunderstruck. 

“I intrude, do I?” said the other, with a con¬ 
temptuous smile. “ I intrude in my own house! 
My dear sir, I admire your insolence! Sit down, 
sir, and make yourself at home,” he oontinued, 
With bitter politeness. 

Great as was the young man’s consternation 
on discovering that he had made a confidant of 
Catharine’s husband, he did not lose his self-pos¬ 
session, but prepared himself to act his part boldly 
and well. Even a lees observing man could have 
seen that beneath the affected carelessness of the 
husband, there slept a terrible spirit meditating 
revenge. Charles saw it, and trembled, not for 
himself, but for her he loved. 

“Catharine,” said the husband, “I think our 
kind friend can dispense with your company for 
the present. You will see that refreshments are 
prepared for him and me, for we have travelled 
fhr together to-day, and are Somewhat fatigued. 
You will be so good as to excuse my wife for a 
fow minutes, Mr. Wiley.” 

“Certainly,” said Charles. 

It was a great relief for Catharine, confused 
and terrified as she was, to be allowed to leave 
the room. 

&he retired, not daring to look at Charles. 

“This is a tolerable good joke,” said her hus¬ 
band, when left alone with Charles. “ Don’t you 
call it so? Tsn’t it very pleasant?” he added, 
with a bitter smile, “to know from such good 
authority that my wife loves another! Ha! ha! 
But it seems to me you don’t see the humor of 
the thing—you look pale and sober when you 
should be laughing at the joke with me. Come, 
rouse yourself, and let us be merry!” 

“Mr. Harwood,” returned Charles, seriously, 
“you muBt know I feel in ho very merry mood. 
If you do, I am glad of it, and I hope you will be 
so for many a day.” 

Charles had sat down, but now he arose to take 
his hat. • 

“Yon are not going!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

•‘Pshaw! What is the matter with you?” cried 
Mr. Harwood, with feigned surprise. “Ha! I see 
it! You are jealous of me—I am in your way! 
But that is foolish. You have no cause to be 
jealous, I should think! Do sit down again. I 
must have your company to-night—we will have 
a merry time!” 

But Charles remained standing. 

“Before I go, Mr. Harwood,” he said, “per¬ 
mit me to say one word. Your wife, in the matter 
of which I have spoken to you, is not in the least 
to blame. I am the culpable party. Now, before 
11 go, promise to say nothing on the subject to her. 
\ If you feel that some one should be punished, 
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pursue me with your vengeance. I am prepared ] 
for you at any time.” | 

4 ‘What foolish talkl” exclaimed Mr. Harwood. 
“ Have I said I attached blame to any one, or that 
I thought of vengeance? Tou mistake me, sir. 

I like you, and I confess I should have acted as 
you did under similar circumstances. Don ’t fear 
for Catharine. I feel more like making a merry 
night of it than like making a great fuss about 
what I cannot help. So don’t think of leaving 
me until morning—don’t” 

Charles knew not what to think of this strange 
language, or of the still stranger manner of the 
speaker. He felt compelled to stay, and once 
more took his seat 

Soon after, a servant girl brought in a few 
biscuits, a plate of cheese, a cold fowl, knives, 
forks, plates, glasses, and a bottle of wine. 

44 Follow my example,” said Harwood, drawing 
his chair to the table. 44 You must stand in need 
of refreshments as well as myself. Here is some 
excellent Madeira,” he continued, filling the glass 
of his unwilling guest— 44 I know you will pro¬ 
nounce it capital.” 

Charles drank to his health. 

“But where is Catharine?” asked Harwood, of 
the servant 

14 She is indisposed, and begs to be excused,” 
replied the girL 

' “Indisposed! hem! very well I” he remarked. 
“You can go, Betsy. I am sorry, on your ac¬ 
count, Mr. Wiley,” he continued, raising his glass 
to his lips, “ that Catharine is not able to keep 
us company. It must be a great disappointment 
Will you try a piece of the chicken, sir? Please 
to help yourself to cheese. Allow me to fill your 
glass.” 

“ Thank you,” stud Charles. 44 Will you have 
the goodness to pass me the pitcher of water. 
This is excellent Madeira, but it is rather strong.” 

44 Drink,” said Harwood. “The stronger the 
better; it will do you good. It will make you 
merry; it will make us both merry, and we should 
be very merry to-night” 

Charles drank, for he scarce knew what he did. 
Harwood’s strange, incomprehensible manner fas¬ 
cinated him, and when he saw him raise his glass 
to his lips, he did the same. 

An hour passed. Charles was beginning to be 
gay, while his mysterious companion gradually 
grew serious. He saw that the more the latter 
drank the soberer he became. All the time his 
eyes twinkled with a strange fire, whioh was not 
without a meaning. 

It was near midnight, when Mr. Harwood 
proposed a game of chess. He had drank four 
times as much wine as Charles, but he was far 
more serious than when he tasted his first glass. 
Charles, who felt that he himself had drank a 


little too much, was astonished that his com¬ 
panion was not dead drunk. Yet he appeared so 
perfectly sober, that Charles thought he himself 
would be no match for him in the game he pro¬ 
posed, and hesitated about accepting the chal¬ 
lenge. 

44 Remember, we have a grand stake to play 
for!” said Harwood. 

“What stake?” 

“My wife!” 

44 Catharine!” cried Charles, in surprise. 

44 Why not ?” said Harwood. “ She cannot be¬ 
long to both of us. Either you or I must possess 
her alone. Some would propose to fight for her, 
but I choose to play for her.” 

Charles felt his blood run cold. He scarce knew 
what he did. The twinkling eye of his rival was 
upon him, and he unconsciously began to assist 
in placing the chess-men on the board. 

From the time the game began neither player 
raised his eyes. Their moves were rather rapid 
for a serious game, but nothing waB done without 
study. Both seemed absorbed completely; they 
neither spoke nor stirred, except when they had 
occasion to utter the monosyllable— 44 check! ” or 
to move their men. 

Two hours passed: at the end of that time, the 
game seemed drawing to a close. The adversa¬ 
ries had nearly equal foroes left, and there seemed 
but little choioe in the position of their pieces. 
At length CharleB Wiley, after having matured 
his final plan of attack, and seen in what way, 
by a succession of moves, he could defeat his 
adversary, pushed boldly forward in an unex¬ 
pected quarter. His plan met with all the suo- 
oess he expected, and he had won the game. 

44 Checkmate!” 

Uttering the word with a quick, exultant 
ohuckle, the young man, for the first time, 
raised his eyes from the board. He glanced at 
his defeated adversary and shuddered. Har¬ 
wood was still bending over the chess-board, 
with his eyes fixed intently on the men. For 
five minutes he neither moved nor spoke, and 
Charles sat gazing at his fixed brow and motion¬ 
less frame in mingled awe and surprise. 

At length Harwood slowly raised his head, and 
bent his piercing eyes calmly on Wiley’s face. 

“You have won!” 

The words were uttered in a deep, solemn tone, 
which thrilled to the young man’s heart. 

“ Won—won,” Charles repeated, wildly— 44 won 
what?” 

4 4 Catharine!” 

“Your wife!” 

“She that was my wife. You have won her, 
and I give her up to you.” 

44 Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Charles, with a 
shudder. 44 1 am not the man you take me for. 
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Catharine can be nothing to me as long as she 
has a husband living.” 

“Ah, I see!” sneered Harwood. “You would 
like to put me out of the way before you take my 
wife. So, I don’t see but we shall have to fight 
after all. Well, if you wish it, we will fight for 
Catharine!” 

The husband produced two pistols from a closet 
near by, and laid them on the table, together with 
the necessary appendages. 

“We will fight for her,” he repeated. “We 
will fight with the monies against each other’s 
breast Only one of the pistols shall be loaded 
with a ball. That pistol shall be taken by chance, 
as I will show you. Thus, one of ns will be j 
killed, and the other will live unmolested in the 
possession of Catharine. Help me to load!” j 
“No, I will not,” said Charles. > 

“Sir!” \ 

“ I have nothing against you. You have never j 
injured me intentionally; I cannot fight you; I j 
have not the heart to kill you.” 

Mr. Harwood sneered, and once more fixed his 
eyes on Charles. j 

“You are deceived,” said he, “I have in- j 
jured you. I have injured you intentionally, j 
and wronged you foully.” I 

“How?” | 

“ You have not guessed then how your letters j 
miscarried.” > 

“No!” | 

“Then I have the pleasure of informing you! J 

When I went to L-to marry Catharine, I heard 

of her attachment for you. I resolved to diride ! 
you—to win her myself. I was an intimate friend j 
and confidant of the family. Hence you perceive I 
that it was mi easy thing for me to arrange mat- j 
tors so that all her letters passed through my > 

hands. Yours, Mr. Wiley, I destoyed-” ; 

“ Villain!” muttered Charles, springing toward ; 
him with an impulse of indignation and rage. “I: 
will be revenged for this.” j 

“Certainly,” said the other, coolly, “I have j 
just suggested a method. See that 1 load these ; 
pistols right—one with a ball, and the other with- i 
out.” j 

Charles suppressed his passionate impulses, in j 
order to watch the process of loading. The pis- j 
tols were soon charged—one to kill, the other to ' 
do no harm. i 

“Turn your back now,” said Harwood, “for a j 
moment.” \ 

Charles did as desired. His adversary laid 
both weapons on the table, wrapped in handker¬ 
chiefs, and placed side by side. * 

“Now look this way,” he said. “The pistols 
are in those handkerchiefs. Take your choice 1 j 
I will not know which you take.” j 

Charles shut his eyes, while Harwood turned t 


his back, and stretched out his hand at random. 
The pistol it touched he seised, and opening his 
eyes divested it of its shroud. The weapons were 
so exactly alike that he could not tell which he 
had chosen, and the handkerchiefs being similar, 
Harwood knew not which remained for him. Thus 
they were armed. 

The two adversaries took their stations face 
to face and breast to breast. Each cocked his 
pistol and placed the muzzle against his adver¬ 
sary’s bosom. 

1 * When I give the word, fire,” said Mr. Harwood. 

“It will make no difference which fires first,” 
replied Wiley, with a smile. “If I have the 
pistol charged with ball, I shall kill you whether 
you fire before I do or at the same time; and vice 
versa. But you may give the word.” 

“Thank you,” said Harwood. “Look me in 
the eye.” 

A moment of fearful silence followed. The two 
adversaries stood like statues. Not a muscle 
moved. Harwood was very pale, and there was a 
diabolical smile upon his lips. On the other hand 
Charles’ face was slightly flushed, and his finely 
chiseled lips were compressed with an expression 
of determined courage and revenge. Harwood’s 
eye trembled as before; Charles’ blazed with a 
steady fire; and the two gazed at each other as 
if they gazed their last Each with frame erect, 
right foot advanced, and hand raised to a level 
with the breast of his antagonist, stood waiting 
the decision of fate! 

“Fire!” said Harwood. 

At the instant both triggers were.pnlled. There 
was a sudden burst of flame from the muzzle of 
each weapon, and a deafening report followed. 
Harwood staggered to the floor. Charles Wiley 
stood erect! 

A moment after Catharine burst into the room. 
She saw her husband lying on the floor, and her 
lover gazing at him calmly, with folded arms. 

“ Oh, God! What have you done ?” she shrieked. 

Charles started. His eye fell upon her who had 
been the cause of the crime he had committed. 
He sprang toward her and threw himself at her 
feet. 

“Catharine—dear Catharine!” he exclaimed, 
“you Bee what I have done. I have killed your 
husband, but he would have it so! It was he 
that destroyed my letters, and by that unmanly 
act made us both unhappy. I have had my re¬ 
venge !” 

“ Oh, Charles!” exclaimed Catharine, shrinking 
with horror from his touch—“you have done a 
fearful thing—murder—murder!” 

“No, no!” gasped the young man. “It was 
no murder—it was in a duel that I killed him, 
and it was he that gave the challenge. Do not 
blame me, for I was carried sway with passion. 
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But, Catharine—dear Catharine, fly with me now 
—for I must escape to a foreign land, and I cannot 
leaye you here!” 

“ Fly with you! the murderer of my husband!” 
exclaimed Catharine, with a gesture of disdain and 
noble pride—“ never! But go—I would not have 
you taken—you must escape! Fly, Charles!” 

“Never—never without you!” said Charles, 
firmly. 

“Consider,” cried Catharine, wildly. “You 
must not be seen here after killing my husband. 
For, you see, my honor—my honor is at stake! 
Oh! if you love me—if you respect me—go!” 

“I obey,” said Charles, calmly, “I leave you 
if you will not fly with me. Ah, I admire your 
feelings—I respect your firmness—and 1 must 
leave you forever! Farewell! Farewell!” 

He clasped her hand, and held it passionately 
to his lips. The moment after he was gone. 

Catharine was alone with the body of her hus¬ 
band. • 

She bent over him, gazing wildly at his fea¬ 
tures ; then her heart sickened, her brain reeled, 
and she sank fainting upon his bosom. 

It was a scene for a painter. The wife swoon¬ 
ing upon the body of her husband, the blood flow¬ 
ing from the wound in his breast and staining 
her own white garment, the pistols lying on the 
floor, the chesB-men and wine-bottles on the table, 
and the lamp which flung its sickly, fitful glare 
over all! 

Such was the scene that met the eyes of the 
servants who soon rushed into the room. 

An alarm was raised, the neighborhood was 
aroused, and surgeons and magistrates were 
called in. 

At daylight the house was crowded with the 
benevolent and the curious. Harwood had not 
yet breathed his last. The ball, it appeared, had 
struck a steel button, and glanced aside, so that 
it had not proved immediately fatal. 

At noon the surgeons told the half distracted 
wife that there were faint hopes of her husband’s 
recovery. 

In the evening there was no more unfavorable 
symptom, and the hopes of Harwood’s friends 
were strengthened. Catharine watched by his 
bedside continually, doing everything for him in 
her power, and praying heaven that he might 
live! 

On the following day there was a change, but 
that change was in the favor of Mr. Harwood. 

A week from that time he was slowly recovering. 

At the dose of a fortnight he was pronounced 
out of danger. He was even able to sit up. 

But Mr. Harwood was now a changed man. 
The period of passion had passed, and during the 
time when he lay at the point of death, he had 
had an opportunity of reflecting calmly on the 


events we have related, and of seeing his own 
oonduct in its true light. From Hie first to the 
last it had been culpable, and unworthy of a man; 
and now he saw it so and repented. He forgave 
Catharine, and begged her to pardon him for 
separating her from the man of her choice, and 
for making her unhappy for life. Catharine for¬ 
gave him freely! 


CHAPTER III. 

Two months subsequent to the events we have 
related, Mr. Harwood had almost entirely reco¬ 
vered. 

One day Catharine entered the room where he 
was reclining on a lounge, and took a seat by his 
side. 8he was pale and melanoholy, as she had 
always been Binoe her last interview with Charles 
Wiley, and she seemed now about to commence 
a serious conversation with her husband. 

“Mr. Harwood,” said she, “I have a request 
to make.” 

“ Speak it,” replied her husband. “ I grant it 
before it is made, in return for the kindness you 
have manifested toward me during my illness.” 

“1 have been kind then.” 

“Oh, yes; kinder than I deserve, dear Catha¬ 
rine. Yef you have been cold toward me—as 
if you acted from a sense of duty and benevo¬ 
lence rather than from love.” 

“Well,” said Catharine, “I think you would 
not be surprised if I should inform you that suoh 
has been the case.” 

Harwood groaned aloud. 

“ I cannot conoeal from you,” continued Catha¬ 
rine, “that sinoe I learned the part you acted in 
winning me—(I refer to the affair of the letters) 
—I no longer regard you with the affection a 
wife should feel for her husband. This is what 
I have to say to you: Now that I have watched 
over you until you have completely recovered, I 
wish to be released from the duties of a wife, for 
henceforth I remain your wife only in name.” 

Harwood started up, changing color, and cast¬ 
ing a hurried glance at his wife. 

“What do you say?” 

“I ask for a separation.” 

Catharine spoke in a calm, firm tone, and her 
clear, dark eye met the wild stare of her husband 
without betraying any emotion. 

“I will go home to my father,” said she. “ I 
have advised with him, and he has approved of 
my determination. Let me be where I will I shall 
never be happy again, butit will be a relief to ” 

“To* see my face no more!” interrupted Har¬ 
wood, with a sigh. “I know it; I understand 
your feelings!” 

“And you grant my request?” said the young 
woman. 
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“ Catharine, my noble-hearted wife!” exclaimed 
her husband, throwing himself at her feet. “Can 
yon not forget my basenesi toward yen, me yon 
hare forgiven it? Can you not regard me with 
the feelings of a wife? For—I love you more 
than I ever loved yon before; you are necessary 
to my existence !” 

Catharine was prepared for this outburst of 
feeling. 

“ I have spoken,” said she, calmly as before. 
“ Henceforth l am your wife only in name. I ask 
for a separation.” 

“And you shall have it!” replied her husband, 
rising to his feet, and conquering his emotion. 
“ I will grant you anything you ask, although it 
tears out my heart-strings!” 

“ I thank you,” said Catharine. 

A week from that time the young wife was 
onoe more beneath the paternal roof, devoting 
herself to promote the happiness of her father’s 
family, and of all about her. 

For a time Mr. Harwood lived in loneliness. 
He was wretched and sick of life. The memory 
of his injured, unhappy wife, drove him almost 
to distraction, and caused him to become morose 
and solitary. 

At length he resolved to try the effects of travel 
to dissipate his melancholy thoughts. He spent 
the winter in the West Indies, and early the fol¬ 
lowing spring commenced a tour through the 
southern states. In the month of June, a year 
from the night on which our story opens, he 
found himself in St. Louis. 

It was evening, and he was sitting in the read¬ 
ing-room of his hotel. There were but few gen¬ 
tlemen present, and he was reclining lazily upon 
two chairs, with his elbows resting upon a table, 
when some new company entered. 

One was a tall, dark complexioned, reckless 
individual, dressed in the height of fashion, and 
sporting a diamond ring and a silver-mounted 
cane. His moustache was curled with the most 
tasteful precision, his long, flowing, raven locks 
seemed to have that moment come from the hands 
of a barber, and his white kid gloves were fitted 
nicely to a hand Bmall and delicate as a woman’s. 

This personage, followed by several who seemed 
to be humble imitators of his inimitable manners, 
entered the room and took a seat, appearing to 
feel perfectly at home. 

“What an oppressive atmosphere!” he said, 
taking off his hat, and wiping his brow with a 
white handkerchief, beautifully embroidered, “it 
is enough to suffocate one!” 

He placed his hat on the table by the side of 
Mr. Harwood. This gentleman, his attention 
being attracted by the remark, , turned to cast 
a glance at the speaker, and by the movement 
knocked the stranger’s hat upon the floor. Seeing 


that he was in the presence of an individual 
belonging to a Glass he despised, Mr. Harwood, 
without saying a word, coolly picked up the hat 
and placed it on the table. 

“Sir,” said the Btranger, with a most insolent 
look, “that is my hat. You knooked it upon the 
floor.” 

“I am very well aware of the fact,” replied 
Mr. Harwood. 

“ You knocked it upon the floor,” repeated the 
stranger, with a languid air, once more pressing 
his embroidered mouchovr across his brow. 

“ And I picked it up again,” said Mr. Harwood, 
coolly. * 

“Very true; I am obliged to you for the con¬ 
descension,” returned the other, with a super¬ 
cilious smile. “But, sir, I must beg leave to 
remind you that you made no apology.” 

“I considered none necessary,” said Mr. Har¬ 
wood. 

“ Very well, but I must be allowed to differ from 
you. I consider that an apology is necessary.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Harwood, indignantly, “if I 
had knocked your hat out of door9, I would not 
have made an agology. It is not my way. Nor 
would I have apologized had I made a slight 
mistake, and kicked you out instead.” 

“Hem! this is a good one!” said the stranger, 
with the same insolent air, and the same super¬ 
cilious smile. “I admire you, sir, as a splendid 
specimen of ungentlemanly impudence! But you 
will apologize, sir.” 

“To a puppy like you?—never!” 

And Mr. Harwood struck the table, as if to 
nail the argument with his fist. 

“Excellent!” said the gentleman, with the 
moustache, silver-mounted cane, and white kid 
gloves. “ I should be happy to make your ac¬ 
quaintance, sir. Here is my address; will you 
be so kind as to favor me with yours?” 

Mr. Harwood looked at him for a moment 
contemptuously, but seeing that the affair had 
become serious, and that he could not make an 
honorable retreat, he gave the stranger his oard. 

“You will hear from me, sir, to-morrow morn¬ 
ing,” said the stranger, making a polite bow. “I 
trust I shall have the pleasure of exchanging 
warm salutations with you. I wish you a good 
evening.” 

So saying, the exquisite , accompanied by his 
friends, strolled leisurely away, leaving Mr. Har¬ 
wood to his reflections. The latter looked at the 
card which had been given him, and read— 

“C. H. Mortimer,-House, St. Louis.” 

Being a stranger in the place, Mr. Harwood 
took the liberty of inquiring of a gentlemanly 
looking stranger, who had witnessed the alter¬ 
cation, who Mr. Mortimer was. In answer to his 
question, he reoeived the pleasant information ' 
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that he was an individual famous throughout the 
town for his exquisite manners, for his skill and 
good fortune at the gaming-table, and for the 
number of duels he had fought and killed his man. 

Mr. Harwood, not in the least disconcerted, 
told his informant that he was a stranger in St. 
Louis, and that he should have to find some ex¬ 
perienced individual to be his friend in the ex¬ 
pected duel with the exquisite. Upon which 
his new acquaintance gave him his address, and 
offered to negotiate the business with his adver¬ 
sary. 

The result of this adventure was, Mr. Harwood, 
on the.following day, in the afternoon, fought his 
antagonist with pistols; and at the first fire re¬ 
ceived a ball in his right side, which terminated 
the affair. 

While C. H. Mortimer, Esq., walked off with 
his friends, and stepped smilingly into his car¬ 
riage, Mr. Harwood was carried to his hotel by 
his surgeon and his friend. 

The wound was pronounced exceedingly dan¬ 
gerous, and the surgeon was unable to extricate 
the ball. Mr. Harwood manifested no alarm, but 
oalmly prepared himself to undergo any suffering, 
and to meet with any fate. 

The remainder of the day, and during a greater 
part of the following night, he lay in great pain, 
which nothing could alleviate; and it was not 
until near the dawn of another day that he was 
able to sleep. 

At about the middle of the forenoon, the at¬ 
tendants brought him word that a gentleman, 
calling himself an old acquaintance, wished to 
see him. 

“Show him in immediately,” said Mr. Har¬ 
wood. 

A minute after a young man entered, and ad¬ 
vanced to the bedside of the wounded man. Mr. 
Harwood looked at him, and uttered an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise. It was Charles Wiley! 

“You are the last individual,” he murmured, 
“whom I should have expected to see.” 

“ My visit need occasion you no surprise,” said 
Charles, “ I have been spending a few days in the 
city; and this morning I saw an announcement 
s tating that you had fought a duel and had been 
wounded. I thought you might need the assist¬ 
ance of a friend, and came to see you.” 

“This is more than I can bear!” groaned Mr. 
Harwood. “I have done you much injury, and 
you now return good for evil. You know that I 
have been your enemy, and you come to do me 
good!” 

“Do not speak of it,” said Charles. “I know 
your history, and can pardon all. Since the night 
on which I fled, thinking I had killed you, I have 
reflected much and been a better man. Until I 
learned, through a friend, that you recovered, I 


was most wretched; and since I was informed 
that, after the affair of that night, and your 
separation from your wife, you had been most 
unhappy, you have had my sympathy. Hence 
you will not be surprised that I have come to 
visit you, and you will not refuse my offer to 
assist you as far as lies in my power.” 

Mr. Harwood could not reply for some minutes, 
so completely was he overcome by Charles* kind¬ 
ness. When at last he spoke, it was to express 
his gratitude. 

From that moment Charles Wiley became the 
constant attendant of Mr. Harwood. We may be 
surrounded by every comfort, and we may have 
the most faithful servants to do our bidding, but 
if we are among strangers, who attend us but for 
the sake of common humanity, or for the love 
of our gold, we feel that we would give all these 
for the presence of a single bosom friend. It was 
thus with Mr. Harwood, and the kind services of 
Charles Wiley were like a balm to his soul. 

On the following morning, Mr. Harwood was 
no better. On the contrary, he was evidently 
growing worse. He called Charles to his bed¬ 
side, and said— 

“My noble friend, something tells me that I 
shall never recover from this illness. The wound 
I have received has penetrated deep, and the art 
of the physician is in vain. They have not told 
me so, but they know it, and so do I. I shall not 
live many days. But before I leave this world I 
would see my wife-” 

“Catharine.** 

“Yes. You will write to her for me. You will 
say to her I am lying at the point of death. I 
would suggest that you do not inform her of your 
presence. If she knows your handwriting, have 
the letter copied. I think I may linger until she 
arrives, if she journeys with despatch. Think 
you she will come to attend me during my last 
moments—me, who have done her such great 
wrong?” 

“Oh, she will comq, I am sure,’* said Charles. 
“I will write to her at once. Not that I believe 
your forebodings are about to prove true with 
regard to your death; but because it is right that 
she should be with you during your illness.” 

From the day on which Charles wrote to Catha¬ 
rine, Mr. Harwood gradually became worse, until 
all hope of his recovery was at an end. Each day 
his anxiety to see his absent wife increased; but 
as day after day passed, and he saw himself sink¬ 
ing rapidly into the grave, he almost despaired of 
beholding her face again. 

One morning, Mr. Harwood awoke from a sound 
sleep, and felt almost entirely free from pain. He 
knew that a change had taken place in his system, 
and something whispered that it was a fatal 
change. 
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“ Has she not arrived yet?” he asked of Charles, 
who was by his side. 

“Not yet,” was the reply. 

“ Alas!” sighed Mr. Harwood, “if she come not 
soon it will be too late.” 

“She might have arrived by to-day.” 

At that moment the servant came to announce 
that a gentleman and lady, just arrived, wished 
to see Mr. Harwood. 

“It is she!” exclaimed the dying man. 

“Show them up,” said Charles. 

The young man stepped into an adjoining apart¬ 
ment, which he had occupied since he became 
Harwood’s companion, and waited for the inter¬ 
view to take place. 

Catharine and her father entered the room 
where Mr. Harwood lay. 

The young wife approached his bedside, and, 
bending over him, whispered his name and took 
his hand. 

tT “You have come at last,” murmured the sick 
man. “ I feel that an hour later would have been 
too late! My dear wife, I felt that I could not 
die without seeing you once more. I wanted Ao 
be assured that you forgave me all— all, you un¬ 
derstand—before I died.” 

“I do—I do forgive you,” sobbed Catharine. 

“All!” 

“Oh, you are an angel!” murmured the dying 
man. “I have wronged you, dear Catharine, 
and you forgive me as human beings seldom for¬ 
give. May heaven pardon my crimes as freely!” 

“Oh! heaven will, I am sure!” 

“And I wanted to say to you,” pursued Mr. 
Harwood, “that I account you blameless toward 
me; that you have acted as every pure, noble, 
generous woman would have acted; and to say 
to yon, that 1 would be remembered as an erring 
and repentant brother.” 

Catharine made no reply, but pressed her hus¬ 
band’s hand and bathed it with her tears. 

“In my will,” continued Mr. Harwood, “I 
have bequeathed to you all my property. I trust 
that it will do something toward making you 
happy, as it may assist you in gratifying your 
benevolent disposition. Another thing I would 
say. I would have you remember one of my 
friends—one whom I esteem the more highly, 
because I did him evil instead of good, and had no 
claim upon even his humanity. I was his enemy; 


but when he learned that I was wounded, he 
came to me, administered to my wants, and be¬ 
came a friend indeed. He has been with me 
ever since—a devoted, disinterested companion. 
You will not forget him?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Catharine—“no! What is 
his name?” 

“ A name familiar to you-” 

“To met” 

“Yes. And you know him well, although you 
know not what a noble soul he possesses. It is 
Charles Wiley!” 

“Charles Wiley!” echoed Catharine. “Impos¬ 
sible!” 

“It is true,” said Harwood. “He is here. 
He has been by my side day and night since I 
have lain upon this bed. Catharine, he is worthy 
of your love! Now I have said all I have desired 
to say to you, and since you forgive me I can die 
in peace!” 

Mr. Harwood seemed to have summoned all 
his strength, and exhausted it in making this 
final effort. Catharine held his hand, and still 
bent over him, watching the changes of his pallid 
features. The father was on the opposite side 
of the bed, and a physician and clergyman were 
there. Thus attended, Mr. Harwood seemed to 
sink into a weary slumber, and without a struggle 
breathed his last 

At that moment Charles Wiley entered the 
room, and pressed the hand of the weeping wife 
over the dead body of her husband! 

It is needless to prolong our narrative. After 
the funeral of Mr. Harwood, his widow, accom¬ 
panied by her father, returned to the east, having 
bid an affectionate adieu to Charles Wiley, who 
pursued his travels toward the north. 

Charles and Catharine had a long conversation 
in private before they parted. What that con¬ 
versation was we will not attempt to say; but 
we may add that a year from that time, when 
Catharine had put off her mourning apparel, 
Charles returned to her, proposed, and was ac¬ 
cepted. 

In the midst of all their trials they had never 
ceased to love each other; yet with more than 
ordinary virtue, they had never allowed their 
love to overcome their sense of duty. And now 
when the ordeal was passed, and their sorrows 
were at an end, they became wiser, better, hap¬ 
pier than before. 


THE HOME OF ARMIDA. 


At ancient terrace, and a land-locked bay, 
Slumb'ring beneath the quiet, Summer blue; 
High hills that meeting almost close the way, 
With gap s of sky and ocean opening through. 


Old, hoary trees that never stir a leaf, 

But to the silence listen all the day:— 

Such is the home where dwells, hiding her grief. 
The enchantress fair from Tancred torn away* 

c. A. 
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It was my agreeable fortune, not long since, i 
to pass a few hours in the company of a woman \ 
whose name was for years familiar to all readers \ 
in this country as well as in England—Amelia \ 
Opie—author of several novels, and particularly: 
of a variety of shorter stories, all remarkable for 
sprightliness, for point, and for high moral pur¬ 
pose. Mrs. Opie may now be considered almost 
as belonging to a past age; but her keen, obser¬ 
vant eye, her ready perception, happy turn of 
expression, and warm interest in the affairs and 
people of to-day, forbid our ranking her among 
things that were. She adds another proof to the 
truth long ago acknowledged, that mental activity 
and effort preserve, instead of wearying out the 
natural energies of body and mind. No woman 
of eighty who has spent her days in the inanities 
of fashionable lifo ever enjoyed snch an old age 
as that of Mrs. Opie; no eye which has grown 
stony over the card-table Bhows such life and 
spirit at fourscore. A necessity for friendship, 
and the pleasures of social intercourse, have in¬ 
duced her to maintain her interest in the world 
around her; to make good in her circle the cruel 
gaps left by time and change; to seek in the 
affection of the young the warmth and life that 
maturer years are apt to lack. Her age is kindly 
without signs of frost. Her countenance beams 
with benevolent interest in those about her. Her 
speech is quick and lively, and she attracts young 
people by an unaffected sympathy. Her society 
is sought in the best company in London, which 
is the best in the world. She enjoys what Sir 
Walter Scott reckoned the most precious advan¬ 
tage of success in literature—the introduction it 
secures to whatever of eminence and excellence 
is to he found anywhere. 

This is in Mrs. Opie’s case the Just reward of 
an unquestionable devotion to the cause of human 
improvement. Before Amelia Opie had probably 
formed any very definite idea on the subject—for 
her first novels, The Mother and Daughter and 
The Father and Daughter were written, as we 
understand, in early youth—there seems to have 
been an instinct for good in her mind. With no 
obtruded moral, her tales carried with them the 
highest and most effective teaching. Perhaps no 
story ever spoke more powerfully to the minds of 
romantic young people than Adeline Mowbray; 
or, The Mother and Daughter; and though this 


novel, which charmed our mothers and grand¬ 
mothers, might appear a little old-fashioned in 
style at the present day of lightning and steam 
literature, we will venture to place it, in point 
of real interest—interest founded upon what is 
universal in human nature—for before most of 
those which now shoot up so alarmingly week by 
week, throwing a momentary radiance around, 
or making lifo look ghastly in the light of their 
unnatural blue fire. Mrs. Opie’a tales differed 
from most of the novels of her day in being the 
result of observation sharpened by a strong and 
keen moral Bernse. They were not made to sell, 
but to he read, and that with advantage. We 
will engage that she never even thought of the 
taste of the age; what would be popular; what 
tehool she belonged to; or what class of readers 
would be taken with her stories. Bhe wrote 
from within, and with a general and a sincere 
purpose, and she has her reward. 

Mrs. Opie’s shorter stories are still more in¬ 
teresting and attractive than her novels, because 
the interest is more condensed, and the points of 
the narrative more rapidly evolved. They exhibit 
an equal knowledge of the springs of action, and 
an improved acquaintance with society. They 
embrace a great variety of themes, and treat all 
with vivacity and cleverness. If not profound, 
Mrs. Opie is always sensible. When sentimental 
she is not flat; in moralizing seldom prosy. She 
makes her characters tell their story, and ob¬ 
trudes the author very little upon the reader. 
Her men and women are alive, and act for them¬ 
selves, not puppets whose strings we are all the 
time catching glimpses of. She has the art of 
exciting our sympathies, making our eyes over¬ 
flow with pity or joy, without leaving us with 
a feeling of restraint afterward. This is high 
praise, when we examine it; for who has not felt 
angry both with himself and the writer of the 
story which surprised him into emotion? The 
secret seems to he in the use of materials. There 
is a cheap way of malting any reader’s heart ache, 
by dwelling upon a suffering or dying scene for 
instance; recounting all the particulars, in snch 
a way as to bring to memory every scene of dis¬ 
tress we have ever witnessed; and all this with 
the express and sole purpose of making ns cry! 
This is an insult and an injury, and we resent it 
as such. But it is a quite different matter when 
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in the course of a story artistically wrought up < 
to a crisis, it becomes necessary for the grand j 
result that the reader’s heart should be touched, J 
in order that he may sympathize with virtuous ] 
joy, look upon the wretched consequences of 
vice with an approving pity, or draw from the 
pictured conduct of another, lessons for his own I 
life, made more impressive by the irrepressible j 
gush of feeling. This requires power and skill, j 
and our hearts pardon the pain for which we see 
a reason. The tears we shed over Mrs. Opie’s 
stories are not purposeless. 

But of all the instructive hints Mm. Opie ever 
gave, those on the subject of lying have been 
most useful, perhaps because they were most \ 
needed. She attacked this universal vice with j 
a boldness which caused a most conscious flutter j 
among careless talkers. To call it a universal ] 
vice may at first blush seem harsh and unjusti- ] 
liable; but when we fairly think how difficult a j 
matter it is to speak the truth about common j 
things in oommon talk, the strength of the ex* j 
pression may perhaps be pardoned. Truth, like j 
other precious things, asks oaare and sacrifice, i 
aad these are not always present with us in the I 
excitement of conversation. If a severer teat: 
were applied to our daily words, it might be 
disoovered, to our horror, that we scarcely ever 
repeat a thing twice without altering it; that we 
carelessly depart from strict truth in describing 
a oommon occurrence; that we can hardly toll 
anything that concerns a person whom we die* 
like without warping it; that when we would 
gloss over our own conduct or that of one whom 
we love, we can hardly help lying outright. To 
Mrs. Opie belongs the great credit of having first 
called the thing by its right name. While the 
matter was minced, we oould all find shelter 
somewhere, for fine words often veil us to our¬ 
selves; but when that keen observer not only 
ventured to talk about lying to “ears polite,’ 1 
but showed what lying was and what was lying, 
there was hardly anybody that did not blush and 
own up. Not content with racy and pointed 
disquisitions upon the different phases of this 
almost inevitable vice, she embodied it in young 
ladies and gentlemen, and old ones too; made 


them bring themselves out; laid bare their 
motives, raked up and brought to light all the 
devices of the craft; showed its sure-following 
humiliation; and while she made the reader re¬ 
joice at the due punishment of lying, brought 
up before him all his own sins of the same sort, 
conscience all the while accusing or excusing, 
and bearing testimony to the power and truth of 
the writer. 

This was a great triumph—a something to be 
proud of for life. The whole reading world 
came voluntarily to the oonfessional, and by 
acclamation accepted the mortifying imputations 
of Mrs. Opie. Nobody said these delineations 
are absnrd—unnatural; nobody dared to say so. 
The most rigid owned their truth with the most 
thoughtless. The fastidious who quarrelled with 
the plain words used, asked only that the phra¬ 
seology might be softened; they never denied the 
facts. They felt that under the shelter of certain 
deceptive emphuisms they were as guilty as their 
neighbors, though theirdelicacy asked to be told 
of it gently. Sturdy, straight-forward moralists 
hailed a new ally, and those who had in their 
haste said that all novels were lies, now made an 
exception in favor of those written as illustra¬ 
tions of lying. It was really amusing to witness 
how everybody caught at a lesson which might 
naturally be expected to prove very unpalatable. 
The world did itself credit. 

Mrs. Opie has been looked up to as a bene¬ 
factor ever since. I really wondered, as I ob¬ 
served her quiet, modest demeanor, whether she 
carried about with her a consciousness of the 
sensation she had produced—the good she had 
done. We are sometimes great without knowing 
it, and truly this seems to be the oase with Amelia 
Opie; for less assumption or arrogance was never 
seen in a successful author. The placid counte¬ 
nance suits well, in spite of its vivacious and 
quick-moving eyes, with the plain Quaker cap, 
the gown of drab satin, and the snow-white silken 
shawl. It must be oonfeased that the only hint 
of Quakerism lay in these soft colors; the fabrics 
might, for richness, have belonged to the Duchess 
of Sutherland. But who is consistent? 


ON A LADY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

BT H. J. TS1NOS. 


I* the merry olden time. 

Ladies thought it not a crime. 

If perchance some gallant knight 
Found them at their ’broidery light; 
Working in the vaulted baB, 
Maidens sitting within call. 


Now distaff and spinning-wheel 
Both are voted ungenteel; 
Ladies scarce will condescend 
O’er the tambour-frame to bend. 
At the rate the girls improve. 
Soon they’ll be too wise to love. 
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A SEQUEL TO PALACES AND PRISONS. 

BT A N H 8. 8TBPHBKS. 

rEntered, soeording to the Aot of Congress, in the year 1850, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the Distriot Court of the United States, for the Southern District of Now York.] 


CHAPTER I. 

He was a man of simple heart. 

Patient and meek, the Christian part, 

Came to his soul as oame the air 
That heaved his bosom; hope, despair, 

Were chastened bj a holy faith!— 

Meek in his life he feared not death. 

Perhaps in the whole world there is not a 
building in which all the horror, the wild poetry, 
of sin and grief is so forcibly written out in black 
shadows and hard stone as in the city prison of 
New York. A stranger passing that massive 
pile would unconsciously feel saddened, though 
entirely ignorant of its painful uses, for the very 
atmosphere fills him with a rogue sensation of 
alarm. The Egyptian architecture so heavy and 
imposing—the thick walls which no su nshi ne can 
penetrate, and against which cries of anguish 
might, unheard, exhaust themselves forever— 
the ponderous columns lost in a perspective of 
black shadows in the front entrance—the lines 
of granite sweeping toward Broadway, and in¬ 
terlocking with the black prison that rises up, 
like a solid wall, gloomy, windowless, and pene¬ 
trated only with loop-holes, like a fort which 
has nothing but misery to protect—all this fills 
the heart with gloom. The moment you come in 
Bight of the building your breath draws heavily; 
the atmosphere seems humid with tears, oppres¬ 
sive with sighs, a storm of human suffering appears 
gathering around. The air seems eddying with 
curses which have exhausted their sound against 
those walls, you feel as if sin, shame and grief 
were palpable spirits walking behind and around 
you, and all this is the more terrible because the 
waves of life gather close up to the prison, swel¬ 
ling against its walls on every side. It sits like 
a monster crouching in the very heart of a great 
city—the veins and arteries of social evil weave 
and coil close around it, like serpents bora in the 
same foul atmosphere with itself. The pris#i, 
lower than the graded walks, nestled in a dried 
up swamp that has exchanged the miasma of 
decayed nature for the miasma of human guilt; 
the neighborhood close at hand sunk, like this 
building, deep in the grade of human existence: 
is there on earth another spot so eloquent of 
suffering, so populous with sin? 


“The Tombs,” this name was given to the 
prison years ago, when its foundations were first 
sunk in the swampy moisture of the soil—where 
you could see the vast structure sinkin g, day by 
day, into its murky foundations, and enveloped 
in clouds of palpable miasma. There the poor 
wretches huddled within its walls, died like herds 
of poisoned cattle; pine coffins were constantly 
passing in and out of those ponderous doors. 
Pauper death-carts might be seen every day 
lumbering up Centre street, on their road to 
Potters’ Field. The man, innocent or guilty, 
who entered those walls breathed his death war¬ 
rant as he passed in. This only continued for 
a season, it was not long before the tramp of 
human feet, and the weight of that ponderous 
mass of stone crushed the poisonous moisture 
from the earth, but the name which death had 
left still remained—a name deeply and solemnly 
significant of the place to all who deem moral 
evil and moral death as mournful as the physical 
suffering which had baptized it. 

The main building, which fronts on Centre 
street, opens to a dusky and pillared vestibule, 
which leads to various offices and rooms occu¬ 
pied by the courts and officials connected with 
the prison. At the right, as you enter, is the 
police court, a spacious apartment, with deep 
casements, a raised platform or dias, railed in 
from the people, upon whioh the magistrates 
sit; a desk or two, and beyond, several smaller 
rooms used for private examination when they 
are deemed necessary. 

In one of these rooms, the smallest and most 
remote, sat a mournful group, early one morn¬ 
ing, before the magistrates had taken their seats 
upon the bench. One was an old man, thin, 
haggard and care-worn, but with a placid and 
even exalted (fast of countenance, such as a 
stricken man wears when he has learned “to 
suffer and be strong.” He sat near a round 
table covered with worn baize, upon which one 
elbow rested rather heavily, for he had tasted 
little food for several days; and the languor of 
habitual privation, joined to strong nervous 
re-action after a scene of horror, impressed 
his person even more than his faoe. That, as I 
have said, was pale and worn, but tranquil and 
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composed to a degree that startled those who 
looked upon him, for the old man was waiting 
there to be examined on a charge of murder, 
and men shuddered when they saw the calm¬ 
ness upon his features. It seemed to them 
nothing but hardened indifference, the compo¬ 
sure of guilt that had ceased to feel its own 
enormity. 

Close by this man sat two females, an old 
woman and a girl, but not weeping, they had 
no tears left, but they sat with heavy, mournful 
eyea gazing upon the floor. Marks of terrible 
suffering were visible in their faces, and in the 
dull, hopeless apathy of their motionless silence. 
Now and then a low Bigh rose and died upon 
the pale lips of the girl, but it was faint as that 
which exhales from a flower which has been 
trodden to death, and the poor girl was only 
conscious that the pain at her heart was a little 
sharper that instant than it had been. 

The woman, pale, still and grief-strioken in 
every feature and limb, did not even sigh. It 
seemed as if the breath must have frozen upon 
her cold lips, she seemed so utterly chilled, body 
and soul. 

An officer of the police stood just within the 
room, not one of those burly, white coated cha¬ 
racters we And always in English novels, but a 
tall, slender and gentlemanly person, who re¬ 
garded the group it had been his duty to arrest 
with a grave and compassionate glance. True, 
he searched the old man’s face with that glanoe 
with which those who have studied the human 
lineaments strive to read the secrets of a soul 
in their expression—but there was nothing rude 
either in his look or in his manner. 

After awhile the officer remembered that his 
prisoners had not tasted food since the day pre¬ 
vious, and, with a pang of self-reproach, he ad¬ 
dressed them, 

“ You are worn out for want of food: I should 
have thought of this!” he said, approaching the 
table; “I will order some coffee.” 

The old man raised his head, and turned his 
grateful eyes upon the officer. 

“Yes,” he said, with a gentle smile, “ they are ■ 
hungry: a little coffee will do them good.” 

The young female looked up and softly moved ; 
her head; but the other continued motionless, ; 
she had heard nothing. 

The officer whispered to a person outside the : 
door, and then began to pace up and down the « 
room like a sentinel, but treading very lightly, | 
as if subdued by the silent grief over whioh he | 
kept guard. 

Directly the coffee was brought in, with bread j 
tnH fragments of cold meat. j 

“Come, now/' »*id the officer, oheerfully— | 
“take something to give you strength. The I 


examination may be a long one, and I have seen 
powerful men sink under a first examination— 
take something to keep yon np, or you will 
get nervous, and admit more than a wise man 
should.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, meekly, “you are 
right, they will want strength—so shall I.” He 
took one of the tin-cups which had been brought 
half full of coffee, and reached it toward the 
woman. 

“WifeI” he said, bending toward her. 

The poor woman started, and looked at him 
through her wild, heavy eyes. 

“What do you wish, Wilcox? What is it you 
want of me?” 

“You observe she is almost beside herself,” 
said the old man, addressing the officer, and 
now his face grew troubled—“what can I do?” 

“Oh! these things are very common. She 
must be roused!” answered the man, kindly. 
“Speak to her again.” 

The old man stooped over his wife, and laid 
his hand gently upon hers. She did not move, 
fie grasped her thin fingers, and tears stood in 
his eyes, still she did not move. He stood a mo¬ 
ment gazing in her faoe, the tears running down 
his cheeks. He hesitated, looked at the officer 
half timidly, and bending down kissed the old 
woman on the forehead. 

That kiss broke up the ioe in her heart. She 
stood up and began to weep. 

“You spoke to me, Wilcox—what was it you 
wanted? I am better now—indeed quite well. 
What is it you wanted me to do?” 

“ He only wishes you to eat and drink some¬ 
thing,” said the officer, deeply moved. 

“Eat and drink—have we got anything to eat 
and drink? That is always his way when we 
are short, urging us and hungry himself.” 

“But there is enough for all,” said the old 
man. “See, I too will eat, and Julia!” 

“Why, if there is enough we will all eat, why 
not,” said the poor woman, with a dim smile. 

She took the coffee, tasted it, and looked 
around the room with vague curiosity. 

“What is all this?—where are we now, Wil¬ 
cox?” she said, in a low, frightened voice. 

The old man kept his eyes bent to hers, they 
were full of trouble, and this stimulated her to 
question him again. 

“Where are we? I remember walking, wad- 
fig, it seemed to me, neck deep, through a crowd, 
trying to keep up with you. Some one said they 
were taking us to prison; that I had done noth¬ 
ing, and they would not keep me. That you and 
Julia would stay, but I must go into the street, 
because a wife could not bear witness against her 
husband, but a grandchild could. Have I been 
crazy, or walking in my sleep?” 
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“No, my wife, you are only worn out, fright-» 
ened; drink some more of the coffee, by and bye 
nil will be dear to you.” 

The old woman obeyed him, and drank eagerly j 
from the cup in her hand. Then she looked on | 
her husband, on Julia, and the officer, as if 
Btriying to make out why they were all together 
in that strange place. All at once she set down 
the cup and drew a heavy breath. 

“I remember,” she said, mournfully—“I re¬ 
member now that tall, dead man, with his open 
eyes and white clenched teeth; I know who he 
was—I knew it at first.” 

The officer ‘drew a step nearer and listened, 
the spirit of his vocation was strong within him. 
There might be important evidenoe in her words, 
and for a moment the humane man was lost in the 
acute officer. The prisoner remarked this move¬ 
ment, and looked on the man with an expression 
of mild rebuke. 

“Would ydu take advantage of her unsettled 
state, or of the words it might wring from me?” 
he said. 

“No,” answered the officer, stepping back, 
abashed. “No, I would not do anything of the 
kind, at least deliberately.” 

But this remonstrance had aroused distrust in 
the old woman, she drew dose to her husband, 
and whispered to him— 

“I cannot quite make it out, Wilcox. The 
people—the crowd said over and over again 
that they were taking us to prison. This is 
no prison! carpets on the floor, ohairs, window 
blinds, all so pretty and snug, with us eating 
and drinking together. This is no prison, Wil¬ 
cox, we have not had so nioe a home these ten 
years.” 

“This is only a room in the prison, not the 
one they will give me by and bye!” answered 
the old man, with a faint smile, “that will be 
smaller yet.” 

“You say me/” said the wife, holding tight to 
the hand that clasped hers. “Why do you not 
say that the room—let it be what it will—is large 
enough for us both, husband? I say, you did 
not mean that it will not hold your wife too.” 

The old man turned away from those earnest 
eyes, he could not bear the look of mingled terror 
and entreaty that filled them. 

“Remember, Wilcox, we have net spent one 
night apart in thirty years!” 

“ 1 know it,” answered the old man, with qui¬ 
vering lips. 

“And now you will let me stay with you?” 

“ Ask him,” said the old man, turning his faoe 
away—“ask ham!” 

She let go her hold of the prisoner’s hand with 
great reluctance, and went up to the officer. 

“You heard what he said, you must know 


what I want We have lived together a great many 
years, more than your whole life. We have had 
trouble—greet trouble, but always together. Tell 
me—can we stay together yet?” 

“ I do not know,” said the man, deeply moved. 
“Your husband is charged with a crime that re¬ 
quires strict prison rules.” 

“I know, he is charged with murder! but you 
see how innocent he is,” answered the wife, and 
all the holy faith, the pure, beautiful love born 
in her youth and strengthened in her age, kindled 
over those wrinkled features—“you see how in¬ 
nocent he is!” 

The man checked a slight wave of the head, 
for he could not appear to doubt that old man's 
innocence, strong as the evidence was against 
him. 

“You will not send me away!” said the old 
woman, still regarding him with great anxiety. 

“I have no power—it is not for me to decide— 
such things have been done. In minor offences, I 
have known wives to remain in prison, but never 
in capital cases that 1 remember.” 

“ But some one has the power. It is only for 
a little while—it cannot be for more than a week 
or two that they will keep him, you know.” 

“It may be—from my heart I hope so—but I 
oan answer for nothing, I have no power.” 

“Who has power?—what oan we do?” 

It was the young girl who spoke now. The 
entreaties of her grandmother—the tremulous 
voice of her grandsire, at length aroused her 
feelings from the icy stillness that had crept 
over them. The mist cleared away from her 
eyes, and though heavy with sleeplessness and 
grief, they began to kindle with aroused anima¬ 
tion; 

“No one at present, my poor girl—nothing 
can be done till after the examination.” 

Julia had drawn close to her grandmother, and 
grasped a wave of her faded dress with one hand. 
The officer could not turn his eyes from her faoe, 
so sad, so mournfully beautiful. He was about 
to utter some vague words of comfort, but while 
they were on his lips a door from the police-court 
opened, and a man looked through, saying in a 
careless, off-hand manner, “bring the old man 
in.” 

The court-room was crowded, with witnesses 
ready to be examined, lawyers, eager for employ¬ 
ment, and others actuated by curiosity alone, all 
crowded and jostled together outside the bar. 
As the prisoner entered, the throng grew denser, 
pouring in through the open door, and spreading 
out into the vestibule to the granite pillars, ell 
pressing forward with strained eyes to obtain a 
view of one feeble old man. 

They made a line for him to pass, crushing 
I against each other with their heads bent beck* 
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and staring in the old man’s face as if he had 
been some wild animal, till his thin hand clutched 
the bar. There he stood meek as a child, with 
all those bright, staring eyes bent upon him. A 
Hunt crimson flush broke through the wrinkles 
on his forehead; and his hand stirred upon the 
railing with a slight shiver, otherwise his gentle 
composure was unbroken. 

The crowd closed up as he passed, but the two 
females clinging together, breathless and wild 
with fear, lest they should be separated from 
him, pressed close upon his steps, forcing their 
way impetuously one moment, and looking help¬ 
lessly around the next. Still resolutely following 
the prisoner, they won some little space at each 
step, not once losing sight of his grey head as it 
moved through the sea of faces, all turned, as 
they thought, menacingly upon him. At length 
they stood close behind the old man, and, unseen 
by the crowd, clung to his garments with their 
thin, pale hands. 

The judge bent forward in his leathern easy- 
ohair, and looked in the prisoner’s face, not 
harshly, not even with sternness. Had a lighter 
offence been charged upon the old man, his face 
might have borne either of these expressions, 
but the very magnitude of the charge under in¬ 
vestigation gave dignity to the judge, and true 
dignity is always gentle. 

He stooped forward, therefore, not smiling, 
but kindly in look and voice, informed the pri¬ 
soner of his rights, and cautioned him not to 
criminate himself ignorantly in any answer he 
might make to interrogations from the court. 

The old man raised his eyes, thanked the judge 
in a low voice, and waited. 

“ Your name.” 

“ I am known in the city as James Warren, but 
it is not my real name.” 

“ What is the real name then?” 

“ I will not answer.” 

The old man spoke mildly, but with great firm¬ 
ness. The judge bent his head. A dozen pens 
could be heard at the reporters’ desk taking down 
the answer. A hush was on the crowd, every 
m*n leaned forward, breathless and listening. 
Those even in the vestibule kept still while the 
old man’s reply ran among them in whispers. 

<i Did you know the man who was found dead 
in your house on the nineteenth of this month?” 

“Yes, I knew the man well I” 

“Where and when had you met before?” 

“I will not answer!” 

“Did you see him on the evening of the eigh¬ 
teenth?” 

“No!” 

“Did evil feeling exist between you?” 

The old man tamed a shade paler, and his 
hud shook upon the railing, he hesitated as if 
Tot. XVII.—10 


/ at a loss for words which might oonvey an exact 
| answer. 

1 * “1 cannot say what his feelings were—but of 

my own I can speak, having asked this same 
question to my soul many times. Edward Lei- 
• cester had wronged me and mine—but I forgave 
| the wrong, I had no evil feeling against him.” 

| “ Was there not high words and angry defianoe 

| between you that morning?” 

| “He was angry, I was not; agitated, alarmed 
| I was, but not angry.” 
j “Were you alone with him?” 

“Yes!” 

; “How long?” 

| “Perhaps ten minutes!” 

| “Once more,” Baid the judge—“once more let 
| me remind you that in another court these an- 
! swers may be used to your prejudice. Now take 
time, you have no counsel, so take time for re¬ 
flection before you reply. What business had 
j Edward Leicester with you?—what was the sub- 
j ject of conversation between you ?” 

| The old man bent his forehead to the railing, 
j and thus stood motionless without answering. 
His own honest sense told him that every ques- 

I tion that he refused to answer gave rise to doubt, 
and kindled some new prejudice against him. 
His obvious course was silence, or a frank state¬ 
ment of the truth. He raised his head, and 
, addressed the judge gently as he might have 
> consulted with a friend. 

j “If I have a right to reftise answers to a 
; portion of what you ask me, may I not, by the 
\ same right, remain entirely silent?” 

; “There is no law which forces you to answer 
| where a reply will prejudice your cause.” 

\ “Will anything I can say help my cause?” 
j “No!” 

| “Then I will be silent.” 

| The judge felt this to be a wise conclusion, 
and a faint gleam of satisfaction came to his lips. 

> The meek dignity of that old man, the beautiful 
; pale face now and then peering out from behind 
j his poverty-stricken garments—the feeble old 
' woman crowding close to his side, all had aroused 
j his sympathy. It was impossible to look on that 
group and believe any one of those feeble crea- 
| tures guilty of the blood that had reddened their 
j poverty-stricken hearth, and yet the evidence 
against that placid old man had been fearfully 
strong before the coroner’s inquest. 

Some commotion arose in the crowd after this. 
Men began to whisper opinions to each other— 
now and then a rude joke or laugh rose from the 
vestibule. People began to circulate in and out 
at the various doors, and during all this several 
| witnesses were examined. These persons had 
| seen a gentleman, well, nay, elegantly dressed, 
> enter the miserable basement occupied by the 
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prisoner and his family, very early on the morn¬ 
ing of the nineteenth. One, a person who lived 
in the front basement, testified to high words, 
and a sound as if some one had stamped several 
times on the floor. Then he heard quick foot¬ 
steps along the entry; saw the stranger $n in¬ 
stant in the front area, and then heard him go 
back again. This excited considerable curiosity 
in the witness, who opened the door of his own 
room and looked out. He caught a glimpse of 
the stranger going, quickly, through the next 
door, and saw two females. The old woman 
and girl now standing behind the prisoner were 
crouching in the back end of the entry, appa¬ 
rently much frightened, for both were pale: and 
the old woman wrung her hands while the girl 
wept bitterly. A little after, perhaps two minutes, 
this man heard a sound from the next room, as if 
of some heavy body falling, this was followed by 
a hush that made him shiver from head to foot. 
He went out and saw the two females clinging 
together, and creeping pale and terror-stricken 
up to the door, which the old woman tried to 
open, but oould not, her hands shook so violently. 
The witness himself turned the latch and looked 
in, leaning over the females, who, uttering a low 
cry, stood motionless, blocking up the entrance. 
He saw a man, the stranger, lying upon the floor, 
stretched back in the agony of a fierce death 
pang; his teeth were clenched; his eyes wide 
open; the chin protruded upward; and both 
hands were groping and clutching at the bare 
floor. While the witness looked on, the limbs, 
half gathered up and strained against the floor, 
gave way, and settled down like ridges of with¬ 
ered grass. The room was badly lighted, but it 
seemed to the witness that there was some faint 
motion, after this a shudder, or it might be a 
fold of the dead man's clothes settling around 
him, but except this all signs of life went out 
from the body. 

Then the witness had time to see the other 
objects in the room. The first thing that his 
eyes fell upon was the face of old Mr. Warren, 
the palest, the most deathly face he ever saw on 
a living man; he was stooping over the corpse, 
grasping what seemed a handful of snow, stained 
through and through with blood which he pressed 
down upon the dead man’s side. 

The witness grew wild with the terror of this 
scene. He pushed the two females forward and 
went in. The prisoner looked up, still pressing 
his hand upon the dead man; his lips moved, and 
he tried to speak, but could not On stooping 
down, the witness saw that the stained mass 
clenched in the old fnan's fingers was one side 
of a white satin vest, clutched up with masses 
of fine linen, which the dead man had worn. He 
also saw a knife lying upon the flooT wet to the 


l haft. After a minute or so, the prisoner spoke, 
apparently feeling the body grow stiff under his 
| hand; he turned his head with a piteous look, 
and whispered—“what can we do?” 

The witness stated that his answer was “ noth¬ 
ing—the man is dead!” 

Then the old man got up, and went to a bed 

huddled on the floor in one corner of the room 

> 

where his wife and granddaughter had dropped, 
when the witness pushed them with unconscious 
violence from the threshold. He said something 
in a low voice to the woman, and she answered— 

“Oh, Wilcox, tell me that you did not do it!" 

The prisoner looked at her—at first he seemed 
amazed as if some horrid thought had just struck 
him, then he looked grieved, wounded to the 
heart. The expression that came upon his face 
was enough to make one cry, but his voice, when 
he spoke, was even worse than the look: it seemed 
choked up with tears, that he could not shed. 

“My wife:” he said nothing more, but that 
was enough to make the old woman cover her 
face with both hands and sob like a child. Julia, 
his grandchild, who had been sitting white and 
still as death till then, lifted her eyes to the old 
man's face, and you could see them deepen with 
sorrowful astonishment, as if she too had been 
suddenly wounded. The look of horror died on 
her features, leaving them full of pitying tender¬ 
ness. She arose with the look of an angel, and 
clasping her hands over the old man’s arm, as he 
Btood gazing mournfully upon his wife, pressed 
her pale, beautiful head against his side. 

“ Grandfather, she did not think it. It was the 
terror that spoke, not her, not my grandmother!” 
The old man would have laid his hand upon her 
head, but it was crimson and wet He saw this, 
and dropped it again. 

The dim light, the pale feces, the man stark 
and dead upon the floor, made the scene too pain¬ 
ful even for a strong man. The witness went 
out, and aroused the neighborhood. He did not 
go back: more courageous men would have shrunk 
from the scene as he did. 

I have given this man's evidence, not in his 
own words. He was a German, and spoke rude 
English; but the scene, he described, was only 
the more graphic for that. It impressed the 
judges and the crowd; it gratified that intense 
love of the horrible that is becoming a passion 
in the masses, and yet softened it with touches 
of rude pathos, that also gratified the populace. 
Here and there you saw a wet eye in the crowd. 
Men who were strangers to each other exchanged 
whispered wishes that the prisoner might be 
found innocent. The old woman and her grand¬ 
daughter became objects of unceasing curiosity 
Men pressed forward to get a sight at them. 
The reporters paused to study their featurer, 
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and to take an. inventory of their poverty-stricken 
garments. 

Other witnesses were called, all testifying to 
like facts, all serving to fasten the appearances 
of guilt more closely upon that fallen old man. 
When all had been examined but the grand¬ 
daughter, the excitement became intense; the 
crowd pressed closer to the bar; those in the 
vestibule rushed in, filling every corner of the 
room. The poor girl moved when her name was 
pronounced, and with difficulty mounted the step 
which lifted her white face to a level with the 
judge. The little hands grasped the railing till 
every drop of blood was driven from the strained 
fingers; but for this, she must have fallen to the 
earth, for there was no strength in her limbs, 
no strength at her heart, save that which one 
fixed solemn thought gave. There was something 
deeper than the pallor of fear in those beautiful 
features—something more sublime than sorrow 
in the deep violet eyes which she lifted to the 
magistrate. He saw her lips move, and bent for¬ 
ward to catch the sound of words that she seemed 
to be uttering,— 

“I cannot answer any questions—don’t ask 
me, sir, don’t!” He caught these words. He 
saw the look of meek courage that spoke even 
more forcibly than the tremulous lips. No one 
saw the look, or heard the voice, but himself, 
not even the prisoner; for age had somewhat 
dulled his ear. The face, the look, the gentle 
bearing of this poor girl, filled the judge with 
compassion. It is a horrible thing for any law 
to force evidence from one loving heart that may 
cast another into the grave. The magistrate had 
never felt the cruelty so much before. The ques¬ 
tions that he should have propounded sunk back 
upon his heart. It seemed like torturing a lamb 
with all the flock looking on. Still, the magis¬ 
trates of our courts learn hard lessons even of 
juvenile depravity: not to be suspicious would, 
in them, be a living miracle. This girl might be 
prompted by advice, and thus artfully acting as 
the tool of some lawyer. You would not look in 
her eyes and believe it, but soft eyes sometimes 
hood over falsehood that would make you trem¬ 
ble. No one is better aware of this than the 
acute magistrate, still there is something in pure 
simplicity that convinces the heart long before 
the judgment has power to act. 

“Who told you not to answer my questions?” 
he said, in a low voice. 

“No one!” 

“ Then why refuse?” 

“Because my grandfather never killed the 
man, but what I should say might make it seem 
as if he did.” 

“But do you know that is contempt of court, 
a punishable offence ?” 


“I did not know it!” 

“That I have power to make you answer?” 

A faint beautiful smile flitted across that pure 
face. You might fancy a youthful martyr smil¬ 
ing thus when threatened with death by fire. 
It disturbed in no degree the humility of her 
demeanor, but that one gleam of the strength 
within her satisfied the magistrate. 

Not even the reporters had been able to catch 
a word of the conversation. His dignity was in 
no way committed. He resolved to waive the 
cruel power, which would have wrung accusation 
from that helpless creature unnecessarily; for 
the evidence that had gone before was quite 
sufficient to justify a commitment. 

“We shall not require the evidence of this 
young girl,” he said, addressing a fellow-magis¬ 
trate, who had been writing quietly during the 
proceedings. 

“ No,” answered the magistrate, without check¬ 
ing his pen or raising his head, “what is the 
use ? The story of that German was enough. I 
should have committed him after that. The poor 
girl is frightened to death. Let her go!” 

“Bnt in the other court, there she will be 
wanted!” 

“ True, she must be kept Bafe. Anybody forth¬ 
coming with the bonds?” 

“ 1 fear not. It seems hard to keep the poor 
thing in prison!” 

“ Like caging a blackbird!” answered the man, 
racing over the paper with his gold-mounted 
pen. “Hard, but necessary: had laws must be 
kept the same as good ones, my dear fellow! 
Disgrace to civilization and all that, but the 
majesty of the law must be maintained, even 
though it does shut up nice little girls with the 
offscouring of the earth.” 

“It goes against my heart!” answered the sit¬ 
ting magistrate with a sigh. “ It seems like cast¬ 
ing a new fallen wreath before a herd of wild 
animals. I never hated to sign my name so 
much!” 

“Must be done though. You have stretched 
a point to save her. Just now, the reporters were 
eyeing you. Another step of leniency and down 
comes the press!” 

“I shall act rightly, according to my own 
judgment, notwithstanding the press.” 

“A beautiful sentiment, only don’t let those 
chaps hear it. Would not appreciate the thing 
at all!” 

The sitting magistrate spoke the truth. Never 
in his life had he signed papers of commitment 
so reluctantly; bnt they were made ont at length, 
and handed to the offioer. The old man was con¬ 
ducted from the bar one way, and a strange 
officer took Julia by the hand forcing her through 
the crowd in another direction. At first, she 
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supposed that they were going with her grand¬ 
father. When they were separated in the crowd, 
she began to struggle; a faint wail broke from 
her lips, and the officer was compelled to cast 
his arm around her waist, thus half carrying her 
through the crowd. 

The woman had followed her husband and 
grandchild mechanically, but when they were 
separated, the cry that broke from Julia’s lips 
made her turn and rush back: the crowd closed 
in around her: she cast one wild look after the 
prisoner, another toward the spot whence the 


wail came. They both were lost through a door 
in the dark vistas of the prison. She saw a white 
arm flung wildly up as if beckoning her, and 
rushed forward, blindly struggling against the 
crowd. In the press of the people, she was hur¬ 
ried forth into the vestibule, and there leaning, 
in dreary helplessness, against one of the massy 
stone pillars, Bhe stood looking vaguely around 
for her husband and child. It was a heart-rend¬ 
ing sight, but every day those ponderous walls 
witness scenes equally mournful. 

(to be continued.) 


STANZAS. 


BT III. 1. IUII OO OB MAH. 


It was a dream—a transient dream, 

Gone in one little hour: 

And yet so real did it seem— 

So soothing was its power, 

That now, when night’s deep shade hath fled, 
And busy feet are near, 

I heed them not, but bow my head, 

And list its tones to hear. 

And was it all a dream? we stood 
Close by the little stream 
That wanders through the shady wood; 

Upon its breast a beam 
Of silver sunlight danced along, 

And flowers were nodding there; 

Bright flowerets listening to its song, 

So beautiful and fair! 

We stood there, side by side, my love, 

The soft breeze sighed around; 

And from their shady nests above 
The birds sent out a sound 


Of thrilling music; and the sky 
Ne’er wore a deeper blue; 

And opening buds bent heavily 
Beneath the pearly dew. 

Oh! it was sweet that vision fair— 

The soft winds from thy brow 
Lifted the curls of auburn hair— 

I see them waving now 
Above those deep and holy eyes, 

Those eyes so “ darkly blue,” 

That ever, amid smiles or sighs, 

Beamed lovingly and true. 

A few brief words I heard thee speak, 

As bending o’er my head 
Thy warm breath trembled on my cheek. 
Like balmy fragrance shed; 

They told of love—unchanging love. 

Of watchful, guardian care— 

Of a bright, blissful realm above, 

And of thy rapture there. 


THE REQUEST. 


BT CLARA MORBTON. 


Oh ! bury me not when the fitful rain 
Is trembling in misty gloom; 

You would shudder to think of her you left 
In the damp and silent tomb! 

Each cold, hard drop that the casement struck 
Would fill your fond heart with dread— 

With thoughts of the form so cherished and loved, 
Alone in her marble bed! 

Ah! bury me not when the gusty rain 
Is falling so thick and fast— 

When dampness is blown from trappings of death 
In the breath of every blast. 


For dark is the day when the rain-drops beat 
On the wet hearse standing by, 

To bear from your sight the one you have loved, 
While the wind wails mournfully. 

Then bury me not when the dreary rain 
Is gloomily pouring down— 

When the black clouds above are looming up 
With their dark and mocking frown; 

But wait ’till the sun sets his bow in the sky, 
And gilds the droppings of rain; 

Then wrap me gently in funeral pall, 

And lay me to sleep again. 
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A STORY OF EDWARD THE FOURTH. 
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BT SYBIL HASTINGS. 


Up the polished stairs and along the lofty hall 
of Moorland, laden with flowers, bounded a light 
end graceful figure. Pausing at the oaken door 
of a tnrreted chamber, Leonora Estrange tap¬ 
ped lightly, listening with bent head while she 
knocked. But moment after moment went by, 
and still the silence within remained unbroken. 
At last, opening the door, Leonora went in. 

The room was filled with a faint golden light, 
as the sunbeams stole through the voluminous 
folds of the draping curtains. With one glance 
at the couch, around which the crimson hangings 
were still fluttering with the motion of the open¬ 
ing door, she advanced to a small table, upon 
which stood an empty vase. Filling this from a 
crystal goblet, and seating herself, she began 
slowly to arrange her fragrant burthen. 

Nearly an hour passed ere she had completed 
her fragrant task: then, as she brushed the last 
drooping leaf from before her, she arose, and 
crossing to the couch gathered back the silken 
curtains, and laid her hand gently upon the brow 
of the youthful sleeper, saying, in a low, sweet 
voice, 

“ Sleeping yet, dear lady, and the morning sun 
full an hour old?” 

“Ah, Leonora! dear Leonora, is it you?” mur¬ 
mured the half awakened girl. “I must have 
indeed been weary to have slept thus.” And 
rising, she threw a muslin mantle around her, 
and sank languidly into a cushioned chair. Here 
she bent over the beautiful blossoms with a whis¬ 
per of delight as she parted their glossy leaves, 
and drew forth a wild rose tremulous with dew, 
and pressed it to her lips. 

Suddenly the hand that was busy amid her 
golden curls trembled violently, and Leonora bent 
low to hide the varying color of her cheek, and 
the wild flashing of her eyes. The Lady Clare 
saw not the passionate flush that flitted across 
the beautiful face of her companion, for the light 
had passed when she looked up. 

Half an hour afterward, there arose the soft 
notes of a bugle, followed by a stir within the 
paved court beneath the high window. Soon the 
quick clatter of a horse’s hoof was heard. A 
faint color came to the delicate cheek of the 
Lady Clare, and a warm smile to her lip as she 
fhctened the laat fold of her riding-habit. She 


received her cap and plume from the hand of 
Leonora, but the feather was vibrating as if a 
sndden gust of wind had swept through the open 
window; and yet there was not air enough astir 
to have lifted a leaf. As the Lady Clare touched 
the hand of Leonora, it was icy cold. A shade 
of uneasiness came over her placid features as 
she said, kindly, 

“You are not well, dearest Leonora.” 

But the girl shook her head with a faint smile, 
and she turned away. The next moment the 
curtain was gathered back with a quick, eager 
motion, and Leonora, half enveloped within its 
folds, stood gazing down upon the group below. 
But not upon the proud steed, the beautiful 
little poney, nor the gaily dressed grooms did 
she look. Her eyes were fixed upon the tall and 
graceful figure of a cavalier of some two and 
twenty summers, who Wore, with an air of inde¬ 
scribable grace, his simple riding-dress of Linooln 
green. He stood leaning carelessly against the 
wall which surrounded the ancient dwelling, half 
castle, half hall. The sable plumes of his hat, 
drooping low over over his brow, concealed the 
upper portion of his face, leaving but the Grecian 
nose, and the chiseled lip, shaded by the dark 
chesnut moustache, exposed. Once or twioe he 
strack his spurred boot upon the stones beneath, 
with a vehemence that brought the drooping 
forms of the indolent grooms quickly erect, and 
occasionally he pressed his hand upon his brow, 
a8 if some dark and troubled thoughts were cros¬ 
sing his reveries. Suddenly there was a stir, 
and the poney raised its head. At this Lord 
Francis Clairmont looked quickly up, for such 
was the name of the oavalier, and beheld the 
Lady Clare, who came forth leaning upon the 
arm of her only surviving parent, the old Earl 
of Moorland. 

A pleasant smile parted the lips of the lovely 
girl, a bright color came to her cheek, as taking 
her hand the young lord bent low, saluting her 
with the graceful yet high-flown compliments of 
the day. The hand of Leonora was clenched as 
in sndden pain, while the dark eyes filled with a 
flashing light as she beheld the graceful form 
of Lord Clairmont bend to the child-like being 
before him. The next moment, and Clairmont, 
having lifted the Lady Clare to the saddle, sprang 
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into his own, while the whole party rode slowly 
forth. 

Scarcely, however, had they cleared the little 
bridge which separated the castle from the open 
country, when Lord Clairmont drew in his rein, 
and with a brief excuse, wheeled his horse to 
return. Riding quickly as he re-crossed the 
bridge, he raised his eyes and beheld the white 
cheek and flashing glance of Leonora Estrange. 
Then a soft, winning smile flitted across his coun¬ 
tenance ; and the cold cheek grew warm, the eye 
lost its wild light, as she met the glance of those 
eyes, so large, so dark, yet so laughing in their 
beauty. For a moment they rested upon her; 
then there was a quick wave of his hand, as it 
raised his hat, falling impressively upon his heart 
When he again rode forth with a light and easy 
seat, Leonora, though she watched him until lost 
in the distance, grieved no more; but an expres¬ 
sion of radiant happiness dwelt on her face. 

It was the evening of the same day, when 
Leonora might have been seen standing erect on 
a steep hill, with her eager gaze bent upon the 
muffled figure that came hurriedly up the steep 
hill toward her. The wild breeze of a coming 
tempest swept through the dim forest, which lay 
like the background of some fine painting be¬ 
hind her. Far away in the distance, rose the 
grey turrets of Moorland. She had stolen out 
heedless of the lowering clouds, to meet the be¬ 
trothed of Lady Clare, the young Lord Francis 
of Clairmont 

Soon he gained her side, and turning one arm 
around her waist, he drew her yet deeper within 
the shade of the tall trees, murmuring, 

“My own Leonora, have you come out this 
wild, dark night to meet me?” 

He spoke in a voice of Buch fervent love and 
happiness, that the glowing cheek of the girl took 
a yet deeper hue. More than one hour passed, 
and still the young nobleman held the beautiful 
girl to his side, whispering vows of passionate 
eloquence and unchanging love, both he and she 
forgetful of the dark clouds flying wildly athwart 
the blue sky, and the low mutterings of the dis¬ 
tant thunder. Suddenly there was a flash of light¬ 
ning, followed by a crash, as if the heavens were 
rent in twain. It startled the young girl from her 
dream of happiness; it hushed the warm words 
upon the lover’s lips. Clairmont said hastily, 

“ Leonora, my beloved, let us hasten away ere 
the storm breaks. I will go with you to the castle 
gates: none will recognize me in the increasing 
darkness. Come, dearest, lean upon me. Surely 
you will not fear, when Francis is with you. 
Would to God,” he continued, “I might protect 
thee from the storms of life, as I may from the 
winds of heaven!” 

“First, listen to me, ere I go hence, Francis,” 


said his companion. “ Before Leonora Estrange 
again leaves you, she must know if, evermore, 
like a guilty thing, she is to steal forth from 
yonder proud castle, treacherously to meet the 
affianced of her gentle and generous benefactress. 
Oh! Francis,” she added passionately, “if you 
knew how bitter it is to look upon what she deems 
her privileged love for you; to see her gaze and 
smile upon you as if the right alone to her be¬ 
longed; to hear her, day by day, speak of you 
to me as her future husband; and press the very 
flowers which thou hast given to me to her lips, 
murmuring fond and loving words, while I the 
while must stand ooldly by.” 

“And does she indeed think of me thus?” he 
replied, half aloud. “She is very lovely.” 

The hand that rested within his own was 
quickly withdrawn; and ere the full conscious¬ 
ness of his error oame over him, his companion 
was speaking with an air and vaioe of more than 
queenly hauteur. 

“My lord, the Lady Clare’s thoughts are 
doubtlessly often oocupied with her betrothed: 
he will do well to think of her beauty and gen¬ 
tleness, forgetting,” she added, bitterly, “her 
humble companion. It is not too late, my lord, 
to retrieve your error.” 

For a moment he stood gazing upon her with 
astonishment, as she stood before him, her chis¬ 
eled features glowing with excitement, her grace¬ 
ful head erect. Then there mingled with his 
expression of admiration a touching sadness. 

“ Leonora, Leonora,” he said, in a low, mourn¬ 
ful voice. The next moment she was weeping 
upon his bosom, murmuring, 

“Forgive me, Francis. It is but my love for 
you that makes me so wild and wayward.” 

He spoke not, but drew her arm gently within 
his own, hurrying her down the steep hill. Darker 
grew the night, and with the fall of the fast 
descending rain, he whispered, 

“Are you not weary, Leonora?” 

The bright face was raised to his, as the sweet 
voioe answered, 

“Was I not cradled within the forest? What 
fears the gipsey girl, when the loved one is be¬ 
side her ?” Perhaps it was well that the darkness 
hid the shadow that crossed the young lord’s 
brow, as she spoke; but it passed away; and 
they hastened on. 

“She shall be my own acknowledged wife, my 
fearless Leonora,” murmured Clairmont, as he 
parted with her; for he felt that he had now a 
treasure, priceless indeed. But as he spoke, he 
forgot the Lady Clare. Yet, at that moment, 
within her silent chamber, the heiress of Moor¬ 
land was bedewing the fading flowers before her, 
with tears of love and joy, guarding them as 
i tokens of his affection. 

I 
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SofUy through hall and cottage, amid joy and 
Borrow, sighed the low musical roice of summer. 
Ruffling the blue waters of the Thames as it 
glided on amid the city bustle; with a soft and 
gentle sigh it lifted the drooping curtains of a 
silent chamber, and murmured within the dying 
ear of the good old earl, nature’s last farewell. 

“Francis,” he said, faintly, “put back the 
curtains: I would again look out upon the blue 
tkyj tk* loTeline89 of nature ere I go hence.” 
The son obeying his bidding, again knelt beside 
him, pressing his lips to the cold hand clasping 
his own. Again the old man’s lips parted, and 
he murmured— 

“Lady Clare!” 

From within the shadow of the curtains, which 
were gathered and twisted around the richly 
carved posts, stepped forth, with pallid cheeks 
and tearfbl eyes, the young lady of Moorland. A 
change had come over her since we saw her last. 
Her young lip had lost its sunny smile, and the 
blue eye its brightness. Sorrow and suffering 
had come to her, the favored child of prosperity. 
The mourning robes, clinging to the fragile form, 
spoke of death, and told that her idolising father 
had joined her other lost parent. 

“Lady Clare,” he said, taking her hand within 
Ida own, and Francis of Clairmont turned away 
his head from that beseeching glance, “ I cannot 
leave you alone in this cold world. Before I go 
hence, lei me bless you as my child! I would 
leave you to one who will love you even better 
than myself. Will you not grant me this boon?” 
and he laid her hand within his son’s. The Lady 
Clare looked timidly up, but the face of her be¬ 
trothed was turned aside; and she beheld not the 
struggle, but too vividly portrayed in the blanched 
cheek and quivering lip. 

Still, though the gentle pressure of her hand 
was unreturned, the Lady Clare dreamed not that 
aught but the mourner's sorrow was hushing the 
voice that should have been whispering its love. 
The dying earl took this silence for consent, and 
seemed happy. The priest who had waited in the 
ante-chamber was summoned, and the happy 
rite was performed. Clairmont was taken by sur¬ 
prise. Powerless to speak, he listened to the 
holy words which bound him evermore to her 
kneeling by bis side. All seemed to him a dream; 
but when all was over, there arose before him 
Ibe beautiful face of Leonora Estrange. 

The old man's hand was now laid upon the 
bowed head of the young wifa, and in this last 
effort the spirit passed away. He would have 
turned away with a world of wretchedness in his 
glance, but his new bride laid her head upon his 
bosom, whispering fondly— 

“I will comfort thee, Francis.” 

He buried his face in his hands, the gentle, 


loving words cot him to his heart; yet he could 
not forget that he loved the poor gipsey girl better 
than the heiress; and he felt for the moment 
as if the latter had entrapped him into a union. 
But even then, by the corpse of his father, and 
in the first moments of his married life, he could 
not restrain himself. He shook off, half angrily, 
the grasp of his bride, as she essayed gently to 
remove Ms hands from his face. 

“Leave me—I would he alone,” he said. 

The Lady Clare knew not the terrible secret 
of his love for another, but, with a woman’s keen 
instinct, she fait that his affections were not hers. 
No grief could have rendered him else so cold, 
so haughty, so angry in these first moments of 
wedded life. She turned sadly away, and left 
the chamber, hot, scalding tears chasing each 
other down her cheeks. 

“Oh! Father above,” she cried, “teach me to 
win his love. Anything—anything will I suffer, 
if his heart may only be mine at last.” 

While Lord Clairmont paces his apartment, 
now wrung with agony to find himself the hus¬ 
band of one he loves not, and now melting in grief 

as he thinks of the loss of his beloved parent_ 

and while his bride prays alone in her solitary 
chamber, let ns seek Leonora Estrange. 

She had heard of the death of the earl and of 
the marriage of the Lady Clare; but she seemed 
to remember only the last. 

“ Perfidious lover,” she cried, with white cheeks 
and clenched hands, “and is it thus you have 
betrayed me. You told me you loved not the 
Lady Clare: that you would beseech your father 
to release you from your engagement to her: 
that you would wed me. False, false, falser than 
hell itself,” she exclaimed, bitterly. 

She rose and began to pace the floor. Her 
hair, loosed from its band, fell in raven masses 
wildly over her shoulders, and her dark cheek 
glowed, like fire, with passion. 

“But I will have my revenge,” she said, “I 
know where to strike; and I will wait for my 
chance. Oh! Francis, Lord Clairmont,” she ex¬ 
claimed, with a mocking laugh, “you have not 
written to the house of Lancaster for nothing. 
I will intercept one of your letters. I will carry 
it to the king; and the monarch, incensed at 
your conduct, will send you from your bride for 
life. Ha! ha! will I not have revenge?” 

Alone, half reclining upon a cushioned couch, 
with his graceful form enveloped in a robe of 
crimson, lined and edged with costly furs, with 
an air of ennui and weariness, lay England’s 
king, the handsome and voluptuous Edward the 
Fourth. Scarce a token was discernible of the 
warrior king, in the languid form, the sunny 
brow, and small, voluptuous mouth, as he lay with 
drooping eyelids, dreaming, not of past victories, 
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or stirring triumphs, but of the many bright beau¬ 
ties that graced his brilliant court. 

Presently his reveries were broken by the en¬ 
trance of a favorite attendant. Edward looked 
dreamily up, as the page spoke. 

“A lady craves audience, my liege,” he said, 
“and will not be denied admittance.” 

“Is she old, or still in youth, Francois?” 

“I should say far advanced, sire, were it not 
for a white hand that gleamed out for a moment’s 
space, as she drew her mantel about her, when 
my Lord Hastings, and Woodville came near.” 

“Then, in heaven’s name, admit her without 
delay. We have not looked upon a new face this 
many a day.” And, in a moment the stranger 
entered. 

“ Throw back that envious hood,” said Edward, 
as she stood close veiled before him, “ we would 
fain look upon the brow of our fair petitioner. 
Fair indeed,” he whispered, admiringly, as suit¬ 
ing the action to his words, he withdrew the hood | 
from the somewhat frightened girl, disclosing the j 
beautiful face of Leonora Estrange. She paused : 
a moment, and then threw herself at his feet. : 
Her cheek was of a marble hue as she extended 
a letter to him. 

Edward took it carefully, but as his glance 
rested upon it, he bent forward with a kindling 
eye and frowning brow. Once or twice he read, 
and re-read; then looking gravely down upon the 
fair girl, he said, somewhat sternly— 

“ And how, pretty one, came you by this?” 

“ Lord Francis Clairmont,” she said, “ bade me 
destroy it, but knowing it to be of somewhat trea¬ 
sonable import, I have brought it to you, my liege, 
for safe-keeping.” 

“ And what may my Lord of Clairmont be to 
you, that he should deposits letters of such high 
value in your care ?” 

“Nothing, sire,” answered Leonora, while the 
warm blood mantled her cheek and brow. 

“Come,” he said, smilingly, “I can read the 
riddle: he loves thy fair face, and then, thou 
lovest thy sovereign better.” 

“There is no love between us: once it were 
otherwise; but now the heart which he has be¬ 
trayed, knows no softer unction than revenge. 
Yes,” she added, in a deep,low voice, “Leonora 
Estrange lives but for revenge. The deed is done. 
With your leave, sire, I will withdraw.” 

“Nay, stay,” said the monarch, laying his 
hand lightly upon her arm to detain her, “sit 
thee here, poor child, by my side, and we will 
see if we cannot comfort thee,” he whispered, 
as he drew her to his side. “God of heaven, he 
must be a craven,” cited the monarch, “that 
could be false to those bright eyes! And now, 
pretty trembler, say, shall not Edward comfort 
the poor heart that throbs so wildly? By this 


token, he swears fidelity evermore to these lovely 
lips.” He would have pressed his own to those 
of the pale girl, but like lightning she sprang up, 
and stood with head erect, flashing eye, and crim¬ 
soned oheeks. 

“Stand back, my liege,” she said, “the mon¬ 
arch of proud England forgets himself strangely, 
when he leaves it for one like me to re-oall him 
thus. I came not here to complain of Lord Francis 
of Clairmont, or to seek the love of England’s 
king; but to accomplish my destiny. My liege, 
fare-thee-well,” and she turned to withdraw. 

The monarch stood wrapt in mute admiration 
of the bold girl as she spoke; but when she 
turned, he sprang forward, crying— 

“By my halidom, this proud spirit suits thee 
well. Bold, forsooth must be the one that dares 
trifle with thy woman’s heart. But do you know, 
girl,” he said, as his eye again fell upon the paper 
within his hand, and he folded it, placing it within 
his bosom; “do you know that you have doomed 
your recreant lover to a traitor’s death?” 

Leonora sprang forward, and laid her small 
white hand upon the king’s arm, while her red 
lips grew pallid and quivered with agony as she 
cried— 

“ To death! oh, sire, you do but jest with poor 
Leonora? Say it not again: re-call the words you 
but now have spoken.” 

Edward looked long and fixedly upon the agon¬ 
ised brow, upturned to his, upon which remorse 
had already stamped its iron signet. He laid his 
jeweled hand upon the pale brow, and bending 
low, whispered— 

“And if to thy prayer, I spare the life of 
Francis of Clairmont, will Edward win the love 
of Leonora?” 

But no blush now mantled the young cheek; 
the life blood was pressing heavily upon the heart; 
for the truth had struck her for the first time, 
that it was not alone to imprisonment, but to 
death; and by her hand, that Clairmont was 
betrayed. Hence the monarch’s words awoke 
scarce a thought within that throbbing heart. 
Raising the long lashes, her glance fell coldly 
upon Edward’s as she answered— 

“The love, the fidelity of the sutjeot, I will 
bestow, and if my sovereign be but just to him , 
self and others, that will be enough. I have 
nothing else, my lord, to give.” 

“Then, by heaven, Clairmont dies ere another 
| week has passed,” answered the king. 

Leonora drew herself up. 

“ And I tell you, false king, false alike to honor 
and justice, that he shall not die.” 

And again with flashing eye and dauntless 
mein, she confronted England’s king; then sud¬ 
denly turned from the apartment. 

The word was spoken. The final sentence had 
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gone forth. Doomed to an ignominious death, 
on the breaking of another dawn, the young 
Lord of Clairmont sat in his dungeon. His head 
was bowed upon his folded arms; his cheek was 
pale with the spirit's strife; and his dark eye 
had lost its wonted fire. The light of his soul 
had gone out when he learned that he was be¬ 
trayed, and by the hand of Leonora. 

Long he remained buried in deep and painful 
thought, until a low, half-stifled sob fell upon his 
ear. Uncovering his face, he looked tenderly 
down, where by his side the Lady Clare had sat, 
with her head resting upon his knee. Sadly and 
caressingly he laid his hand amid those golden 
curls, clustering around the pale brow; and bend¬ 
ing down fondly, kissed the tear-laden eyes. As 
he did so, he murmured— • 

“Thou alone, of all the world, art true.” 

Amid her tears she looked up, as these words, 
like blessed music, fell upon her ear. 

He had scarcely spoken, when the door was 
gently opened, and a muffled figure stood silently 
gazing upon the scene. Directly she advanced 
with faltering steps, and spoke in trembling ac¬ 
cents. The color came flushing to the oheek of 
Francis of Clairmont 

“My lord,” she said, as she threw back her 
mantel: and both Francis and his wife started 
as their glances fell upon that beautiful face, 
•ow so wan and faded. “ My lord, Leonora has 
oome to save the life which she has periled. 
Will you not trust me?” she asked, in a voice of 
touching sadness, as she knelt before him. 

Francis of Clairmont looked sadly down upon 
her for a moment without a word: then he spoke, 

“ Have you oome here, Leonora,” he said, “ to 
mock the doomed man with idle hopes and soft 
words? You who have betrayed me to death. 
Yet I thank thee, Leonora, for the boon of thy pre¬ 
sence. I would return the wrong thou hast done, 
by mercy. Francis of Clairmont loved thee.” 

Here a low cry broke from the young wife, but j 
he laid his hand upon her head, as he continued, 

“ I loved thee until thou didst betray me to 
infamy and death; then the wrung soul in its 
agony turned to a softer, a truer heart.” 

A shudder ran through the slight figure before 
him, and Leonora spoke in a voice of sharp 
agony, that fell painfully upon the listener’s ear, 
“Not a truer, not a fonder heart,” she said. > 
“ Francis, the poor gipsey girl would have sacri¬ 
ficed all but honor to have saved thy life. Behold 
here she still will save you. Take this cloak and 
hood,” casting them from her, as she spoke, 
“wrap them around thee, and pass out. None j 
will heed thee. At the foot of the stairs a boat j 
waits thee, and with it, those who will bear thee 
away in safety. And then, lady,” she said, ap¬ 
proaching the Lady Clare. “Let me look upon • 


the face, which smiled upon my lone youth; and 
pray for pardon for all the wrong I have done 
thee.” She spoke hurriedly. Clairmont moved 
not. She took her mantel, and threw it around 
the young lord; but a sharp thrill ran through 
her whole frame, as she touched the hand that 
so often had fondly clasped her own. 

When the young nobleman felt the burning 
touch of those slight fingers, he raised himself, 
saying— 

“And can you think, Leonora, that I will leave 
you to the revenge of a baffled king?” 

“Edward will not harm me,” answered Leo¬ 
nora, “ a night's imprisonment will be all; and 
it matters little now,” she murmured to herself, 
“whether the roof of palace or prison cover 
this blighted head.” 

Clairmont still hesitated, but she took his hand 
and joined it to that of the Lady Clare, saying, 

“She is good and true: be thou so to her. 
Go—before it is too late.” 

The next moment she was alone. 

When the echo of Clairmont’s step had died 
away, she threw herself upon the couch, and drew 
the covering around her so that if the guard 
looked in, he might still fancy Clairmont slept. 
The caution proved not in vain; for in a little 
while, the door opened, and a man's head in¬ 
truded. But in the dim light, the guard beheld 
that motionless form. Murmuring to himself, 
“he sleeps soundly his last sleep on earth,” he 
went on his round. 

Who shall tell the bitter and sad thoughts 
that swept across the soul of Leonora Estrange, 
through the hours of that long, dark night? They 
were too deep for endurance at last; for when the 
first grey light of early morning filled the room, 
and the guards entered to convey the young 
Lord of Clairmont to the block, they found only 
the corpse of a young girl lying quietly upon his 
pallet. Even the rough and hardened soldiers 
turned awe-stricken from the sweet pale face 
before them. Many eyes looked upon that life¬ 
less form that day, and at last the tidings reached 
the monarch's ear. With a presentiment of the 
truth, he entered the room, and bent above the 
dead. For many moments he stood motionless: 
then a tear was seen to gather within his eye, 
and fall silently amid the dark braids of the 
corpse, beautiful even in death. 

“For her sake, I pardon my Lord Francis of 
Clairmont,” at last, said the king. “ Let her have 
Christian burial; and let masses be said for her 
soul.” 

Taught by the bitter lessons of youth, Lord 
Clairmont was ever after true to his sweet wife. 
But both he and the heiress of Moorland often 
conversed sadly of Leonora Estrange, the poor 
Grpsav Girl. 
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OHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. | 

Sequel to Palaces and Prisons. —Though the 
story of “Julia Warren” will be complete in itself, 
yet it may be worth while here to recapitulate the 
ohief incidents of “Palaces and Prisons,” to which it 
is a sequel. Mr. Wilcox, then, or Mr. Warren as he 
now calls himself—the prisoner whose commital for 
murder is narrated in the present number—was once 
a rich farmer in Maine, with an only daughter, Ade¬ 
line, of great beauty and accomplishments. This 
daughter, marrying a man named Leicester, a gay 
spendthrift from New York, moves to that city. 
Subsequently deserted by her husband, she sails for 
Europe as governess in the family of a nobleman re¬ 
turning to England, leaving her child to the care of 
its grandparents. Years after, on the decease of the 
nobleman and his only daughter, Adeline inherits 
his large estates by will. Returning to the United 
States, she seeks first her old home in Maine, but 
finds her parents have disappeared, nor can she dis¬ 
cover any clue to them, or to her child; for, in fact, 
long before, the old man has come to New York 
with his wife and grandchild, and there fallen into 
extreme poverty. 

Meantime, Adeline, still loving her husband, seeks 
him out; but he rejects her, believing her poor. Too 
proud to bring him back by acknowledging her 
wealth, she conceals her passion and disappears from 
his search. Leicester now projects a marriage with 
a young heiress, with whom he proposes to sail for 
Europe; but, to raise funds to carry out the plot, is 
forced to forge a oheck. His instrument is a young 
man, named Robert Otis, whom he fancies his igno¬ 
rant tool; but Otis has been warned of Leicester's 
real character by an old friend of Adeline, and 
faithful servant, his own uncle. Proofs of Leicester’s 
guilt are collected in the hands of this man, who re¬ 
veals them to Adeline, in time to prevent the mar¬ 
riage of the heiress. Adeline summons her husband 
to her presence, tells him of his criminality, acquaints 
him with her fortune, and then scornfully dismisses 
him, while police-officers, as pre-arranged, wait with¬ 
out to follow him home and there arrest him. 

Leicester, aware, too late, of the net in which he 
is involved, makes a desperate effort to extricate 
himself. He has accidentally met little Julia Warren, 
whom he recognizes as his own child, and, believing 
that if he can secure her person, he can make terms 
with her mother, he seeks out the miserable tenement 
where Julia and her grandparents live. He enters, 
and is recognized, by both the old man and his wife. 
The latter, with her grandchild, is asked to leave the 
room, while Leicester confers with the former: and 
the request is granted. Leicester first Btrives to coax, 
then to terrify the old man into surrendering Julia, 
but failing in this, and knowing that arrest, exposure, 
and the Penitentiary are now before him, he seizes 


a ease-knife, and stabs himself to the heart The 
neighbors rush in at the uproar, and, finding Mr. 
Wilcox alone with the corpse, arrest him for murder. 
The story closes with the grief of Adeline over the 
dead body of her husband, and her still greater grief 
for the loss of her child, for, as yet, she knows noth¬ 
ing of little Julia's existence. 

As Adeline Leicester was the heroine of “Palaces 
and Prisons,” so Julia, her daughter, will be the 
heroine of this. Each story is distinct; yet one pro¬ 
perly a sequel to the other. 


Flower Garden for March. —In regulating the 
amount of heat, light, moisture, Ac., attention must 
be paid to the peculiar conditions of the plant at 
certain periods of its growth. Thus, slips and trans¬ 
plants, while they are freely provided with heat and 
moisture, should not be too much exposed to light 
and sunshine. The evaporation which takes place 
from the leaves must not exceed the moisture which 
the root is capable of absolving from the soil; if it 
does so, the plant will speedly languish and die. 

After transplanting, never give the plants water 
oftener than onee, which should be immediately after 
the operation of planting is performed. The cummer 
months are very unfavorable to transplanting, and 
should, therefore, be avoided if possible. From Octo¬ 
ber to April, all shrubs, Ac., may be lifted with safety. 
November is preferable for lifting large plants, as 
those planted about that time always send out young 
roots during winter; frequently by February, from 
one to three inches long. 

It will be necessary to keep young transplants and 
slips partially in the shade, until they are thoroughly 
rooted, and begin to send forth leaf-buds, which are 
sure symptoms of their new vitality. Particular at¬ 
tention should also be paid to the manner of watering 
our domestio favorites. Though plants may occasion¬ 
ally be showered with the watering-pot, in general the 
best mode is to give them their supply by the flats 
and under-soil, and to take oare that this bo as regu¬ 
lar and gradual as possible. Drenching them to-day, 
and forgetting them for the remainder of the week, 
is decidedly hurtful; and watering the surface has a 
cooling effeot upon the soil, at the same time that it 
is objectionable on the score of cleanliness. The 
great desideratum in the atmosphere of domestic 
apartments is moisture; and this can be partially 
supplied by placing shallow tin fiats on the flower- 
stand, from which the water oan evaporate among 
the leaves and branches of the plants. In transfer¬ 
ring plants which have become too large for their 
original pots, it is generally neoessary to remove part 
of the old matted root, to open it upt as it were, so 
that it may speedily obtain nutriment from the new 
supply of soil. Nothing can b^more stupid than to 
transfer a ball of fibres and exhausted soil to a new 
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pot, under the idea of not injuring the root The 
beorbent portions of the fibres are their tips or 
spongioles; and if these cannot be kept entire, a new 
and rigorous growth of them will be much sooner 
sent forth from a pruned root than from one clogged 
with old soil and decayed fibres. In filling pots with 
soil, care should be taken not to press it too firmly, 
but merely to give it sufficient consolidation to retain 
moisture and steady the plant It is also of the utmost 
importance, especially in Targe uprights, to place a 
layer of broken earthenware or sifted gravel next the 
bottom, with some turf or moss above, to facilitate 
drainage, or, as old gardeners express it, "to keep 
the soil sweet.” 

Another direction to be borne in mind is, never 
transfer a plant from one situation to another of a 
widely different character without some previous pre¬ 
paration. Vegetables no doubt possess wonderful 
powers of accommodation, but there is a limit to this 
principle; and a plant nursed and reared in the hot¬ 
house will no more endure the exposure of an open 
pot, than the animals of India could live and pro¬ 
pagate in Iceland. Thus many of our rarest exo¬ 
tics are permanently injured by sudden removal from 
the stove to the open stand, or from the open air and 
conservatory to the drawing-room. Plants intended 
for transferences of this kind should either be taken 
at the period of their repose, or immediately before 
their breaking out into blossom, if their flowers be 
the object in view. For example, is it wished to 
bring some showy orchidaceous plant from the stove 
to the drawing-room, it ought to be kept as dry as 
its actual wants will permit, some time previous to 
its flowering, and to be removed to its destination 
as soon as the first flowers make their appearance. 
On the other hand, it Bhould not be returned to its 
original destination till the flowers have withered, 
and even then not till the soil has become pretty dry. 

All that is necessary for successful in-door culture, 
is attention to the general directions previously given. 
If plants have sufficient air, light, warmth and mois¬ 
ture, and be potted in proper soil, nothing else is 
needed, save a little care in keeping them clean, 
occasionally stirring the upper portion of the soil, 
turning them regularly to the light, lopping off old 
wood, pruning unseemly shoots, and removing de¬ 
cayed leaves. It may sometimes happen, notwith¬ 
standing all ordinary oare, that a few, such as the 
pelargoniums, may be infested with small green in¬ 
sects, or may otherwise take disease and languish. 
The former are generally destroyed by a sprinkling 
of powdered lime, the fumes of tobacco or sulphur, 
or even, where the nature of the plant will admit, by 
a thorough drenching with pure water. Disease is 
almost always the result of inattention, of too much 
or toe little water, of confined pots, or of forcing into 
unnatural growth, and oan only be remedied by re¬ 
curring to proper treatment; such as removal into 
larger pots, a supply of new soil, cutting asunder 
and re-planting matted roots, or by giving small 
deses of active manures, as nitrate of soda, anuno- 
Diasa! water, liquid guano, and the like. When 
slugs or other vermin infest the soil in which plants 


j are grown, the above manures will in general kill 
| them; if not, a drenching with lime-water—allowing 

• it to pass off through the holes in the bottom of the 

• pot or box—is sure to prove effectual, the same time 
' that it is likely to add to the vigor of the plants. 

| In order to produce double flowers, you must give 
i them a due supply of moisture, but rather less than 
' the plant most delights in; a superabundant snpply 
! of decomposing, organic matter to its roots, and an 
! exposure to the greatest possible degree of sunlight. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

j Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited 
j by kit Son, Neto York: Harper A Brothers, —As 

< a prose writer, at least, Southey stands among the 
: leading authors of England, and either as a prose 
| writer or a poet he will be among the most lamented. 

We doubt very much if this correspondence, sanc- 

< tioned and put forth by his son, will not provo very 
| widely popular. There is in the opening number the 
| commencement of an autobiography running from 
j Southey's infancy up to his entranoe into Westmin- 
: Jter, this is vivid, natural, pleasant, we only regret 
| that there was no continuation in after years; but 
s his letters do not fall short of the biography in inte- 

I < rest, and the whole cannot fail to be popular in this 
country as it has been in England. 

Hittory of Spanish Literature. By George Ticknor, 
In three vole. New York: Harper A Brothere. —The 
J high reputation won by Mr. Ticknor by the first 
| volume of this most valuable work, is one which any 
j author might covet. The book, now that is com¬ 
plete, will place him on a level with Prescott, Irving, 
and other authors who have given honor to our litera¬ 
ture by their industry and genius. Every true Ame¬ 
rican will appreciate the importance of a work like 
this, and the dignity that it confers on American 
literature. It is useless to add that the publishers 
send forth the book in perfect style, for when do they 
over fail in this? 

Essay on Christian Baptism. By Baptist W. Noel , 

! A. M. New York: Harper A Brothers. —Among the 
valuable religions books that now and then appear 
| from the Harpers' press, this wUl be highly valued, 

; not only by those who agree in opinion with the 
; author, but by persons who, having no time for in¬ 
vestigation, require Scripture knowledge condensed 
and digested for them. Those even who may not 
believe with Mr. Noel, will find much to profit by in 
his book, for it has been the result of earnost thought 
and hard research. 

Constance Lyndeey. New York: Harper A Bro¬ 
ther *.—This novel oame, like Sir Edward Graham, 
late in the month, and we have only obtained time to 
gather a thought here and there, testing the quality 
and depth. It opens well. There seems to be fine 
: touches of charaoter, and a great deal of deep pas¬ 
sion delineated in its pages. It is impossible, after 
: reading a single page, to mistake it as tame or com¬ 
mon-place: indeed we seldom find the Harpers' pub¬ 
lishing a book that is not well worth reading. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH 


The Peer’s Daughter. By Lady Bulwer. New ; 
York: Stringer dc Townsend. —Though we aoknow- ; 
ledge a prejudice against this lady, there is no de- j 
nying that her books are full of interest; she has > 
splendid taste in matters of dress, furniture and art: j 
dashes off a scene with great spirit, indulges in a ' 


little sarcasm now and then which most people like, 
and which in this case seems quite natural to the 
author. The Peer's Daughter is decidedly the best 
book she has written, and will doubtless prove the \ 
most popular. 

Sir Edward Graham. By Catharine Sinclair. New 
York : Harper dc Brothers. —We have not read the | 
whole of this book, though sorely tempted to keep . 
on, in spite of other duties, for we found every page j 
so vivid, so fresh, so full of genius, that it was a very ! 
serious sacrifice to break off. If the plot is half as [ 
good as the style, or at all equal to the life that | 
sparkles in every scene, the whole work must be ; 
superb. j 

Representative Men. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: j 
Phillipps, Sampson & Co. —This will prove the most j 
popular theory of Mr. Emerson’s published writings, j 
It is a series of sketches of distinguished men, in all j 
ages; Plato, Shakspeare,Napoleon, Swedenborg, Ac jfA 
and is full of profound thought. In the estimate of j 
Emerson’s genius the English were unquestionably 
right 

Flemish Tales. Translated by Frederick Conscience , 
and edited by Miss Lynch. New York: Edward 


Dunigan. —Here is a delightful gift-book, beautifully 


done up in crimson and gold, crowded with illustra¬ 
tions, and printed on the thickest and most snowy j 
paper. It contains several tales, every one a gem. ; 
All this we should have said earlier, but the book j 
oame too late for a notice before the holidays. 

Christmas Shadows. New York: Stringer db Town- j 
send .— One of the prettiest books for young or old j 
people, published this year, is the Christmas Shadows, j 
The story is touching and beautiful, the illustrations > 
equal to the story, and the whole style elegant as a ; 
gift-book can possibly be made. j 

Dark Scenes in History. By G. P. R. James. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. —A neat duodecimo volume ; 
this, full of the most touching and vivid scenes in j 
history, written in James’ best style, and quite as j 
interesting as fiction can be rendered. j 

Shakspeare Illustrated. Boston: Phillipps, Samp- j 
son db Co. —We acknowledge the receipt of Nos. 8 
and 9 of this superb work. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fio. i.—A Dress op Violet Colored Striped 
Silk —skirt plain. An apron of the same material,I 
finished with a bias ruffle. Corsage plain, and low j 
in the neck—sleeves plain, opening on the back of I 
the arm below the elbow, showing white cambric 
under-sleeves. A cape of fine worked muslin, with 
a collar surmounted by a pink neok-tie. Head-dress j 
of violet colored velvet, arranged in ringlets, as de- * 
scribed a few months since. \ 


Fio. ii. —A Little Bor’s Dress op Pike Mebiho 
a coat of white cashmere, embroidered in scallops, 
with a small cape on the back, but which extends 
no further front than the front of the sleeves. A 
hat of white beaver, witfi a long curling ostrich 
feather. Pantalettes are quite short Gaiters of 
white zephyr. 

Fig. hi.— A Walking-Dress op Greek Silk, trim¬ 
med with rovers rows of black velvet, put on in scal¬ 
lops. A cloak of dark brown cloth, made in the 
sacque fashion, trimmed with four rows of braid a 
shade darker than the cloth. It is lined throughout 
with pink silk of a dark hue, quilted. Bonnet of 
pink velvet, trimmed with bands of the same, inter¬ 
laced on the left side. A muff of ermine. 

Evening Dresses. —For full evening-dress a great 
variety of rich materials are employed; and thick 
brocaded silks and satins are ornamented with trim¬ 
mings of the richest and most recherche description. 
These trimmings consist of embroidery in silk, of 
ornaments of velvet, or gold and silver braid applique, 
or even of pearls. A dress was lately completed in 
Paris of the richest description. It was of plain light 
blue satin of the richest texture. The skirt was trim¬ 
med with five narrow flounces of blonde, figured with 
silver, and each flounce was surmounted by a wreath 
formed of pearl beads of various sizes. 

The sleeves of evening and ball-dresses are usually 
ornamented in a style corresponding with that of the 
trimming on the skirt, which trimming frequently 
consists of frills and bouillonnees. The open demi- 
long sleeves are ornamented at the ends with frills 
and full trimmings. 

Flowers and lace continue to be favorite trim¬ 
mings for ball-dresses. Flower trimmings are not 
necessarily confined to dresses of light and trans¬ 
parent texture: they are quite as frequently employed 
for ornamenting dresses of silk or satin. We may 
mention the revival of an old and elegant fashion, 
viz: that of black lace dresses worn over slips of 
colored silk or satin. 

Some of the finer dress materials which have just 
been received are very beautiful. The de lains are 
nearly all of white grounds, with small palm-leaves 
and other figures of the richest colors. The India 
silks generally come with very small plaids. Collars 
will be worn larger than heretofore. The prevailing 
color for gloves will be corn color, or straw. 

Head Dresses. —The ringlets worn at each side of 
the head, in the manner shown in our illustration, 
are exceedingly becoming and simple, and they have 
the advantage of being alike suitable to evening neg¬ 
lige or to a more full style of dress, according to the 
material of which they may be composed. If pre¬ 
ferred the material can be made into bows instead of 
ringlets, which can be attached to an elastic steel 
spring, which passes across the upper part of the 
head. This spring may be closely covered with black 
velvet so as to be almost invisible; or it may have a 
broader covering formed of folds, either of velvet or 
ribbon, thus giving to the coiffure the appearance of 
a demi-oap. For mourning, these bows may be com¬ 
posed either wholly of black velvet, of black velvet 
intermingled with black lace. 
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WHITE LIES. 

BT KBS. 0. K. KIBKLAVD. 

Arran all that Mrs. Opie has said, and all that of both—equally safe with either. The plain 
has been said since, approbatory and confirms- talker may be more particularly and constantly 
tory, the subject of truth-telling in common con- on his guard than the other; his mind may be a 
venation remains a fruitful theme. Indeed, so more minute mind; he may be gifted with a 
difficult a one is it to treat satisfactorily, that ; natural power for details; but the man of genius 
we may almost ask Pilate’s question, “what u need not be suspected of a less devoted regard 
truth?” What is truth of description, for in- ; for truth. He has only a different mode of ap- 
Btanee. Suppose an exciting, brilliant show to proaching her. He sees her as a whole, and not 
have been witnessed by two persons of opposite in parts; he is her worshipper, but not her slave, 
temperaments, each of whom, on his return, He forgets the hue of her garment in gazing on 
attempts to give a true idea of it to those who :j her radiant face. But it will never do to grow 
could have not seen it. The plain matter-of-fact; poetical about it, so we pass to another thought, 
speaker might make an enumeration of oiroum- It is extremely difficult for the best of us to 
itsnoes, dull and vmaJTecting as an auctioneer’s : tell the truth about ourselves. Perhaps no auto- 
inventory, whioh would fall without an echo on biography—whether called “Confessions,” “A 
the unawakened ears of his auditory; while his True Story,” or “Recollections”—ever gave the 
more poetio brother shall, by a few rapid and same idea of the man as ho himself owned within 
characteristic strokes, call up the whole scene, his secret soul. If we do not wilfully falsify, we 
impart a vivid idea of the soul of it, and leave depart from Truth, by keeping back a part We 
his hearers much better informed of it than the may oonfess great faults, but we are apt to hide 
other, even though with regard to minor parti- j disgraceful ones; for there is a wide distinction 
oalars, his dull companion should feel entitled to ; between the law of morals and the world's ap- 
interrupt him every moment with corrections, plication of it to human action. Even in talking 
which, though undeniable in point of fact, should ourselves over to a friend—a great and lawfal 
be wholly useless for the main purpose—the com- pleasure in some cases, and leading to improve- 
munication of a true idea of the thing both had ment if both are faithfhl—we can hardly escape 
seen. Here a nice question of truth would arise. j the temptation to show him the most creditable 
A question which would admit of honest answers side of our thoughts, though we may bring up 
in direct opposition to each other. One would for examination much that needs amendment, 
consider the matter-of-fact man the only truth- So great is the danger here, that H would almost 
teller, while another would decide for him who seem to amount to a prohibition of talking of 
succeeded in giving the truest picture. self at all; but this would nullify dose and falth- 

We see then that practical truth must neoes- ful friendship, which requires free outpouring 
sarOy depend somewhat upon temperament— on every subject that interests each, so that it 
the temperament both of hearer and speaker, cannot be a just conclusion. In this case, as in 
Conscience must decide for both, and a harsh j every case where truth is in question, we must be 
construction would be unjustifiable. The matter- | strictly on our guard, taking care not to promise 
of4bot has no more right to call the poetical, more than we are able to perform, 

but life-like, description a He, than the poet has There is a vast deal of untruth in the world, 
to condemn, an untrue, the common-place of his which passes very creditably—the exaggeration 
soberer friend. Truth may be equally the aim which we use when we would persuade, warn, 
Yoi~ XVIL—U 
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reprove, or impress. The very same person who 
will take up a random speaker with a surly sneer, 
will, perhaps, plume himself upon the effect pro¬ 
duced up oh an asdiepce by lus own highly poeti¬ 
cal statements on some topic in morals or rttigion, 
though he would be far from avowing the belief 
that the end sanctifies the means. When we warn 
the young, or reprove children, we are all apt to 
stretch our commission a little, using expressions 
far too strong for the occasion, and venturing an 
unjust stroke for effect, rather than not make the 
requisite impression. This is unavoidable, for 
it is a poetic impulse; but it should be closely 
watched and jealously restrained. There is said 
to be no truth without poetry, but it is also true 
that there is no poetry without truth. 

It is a curious circumstance connected with 
the acknowledged difficulty of telling the truth, 
and the universality of missing it sometimes, that 
the world's judgment upon certain departures 
from it should be so bitterly severe. One would 
suppose that conscious weakness should make 
us lenient toward each other. But it is not so; 
and the contempt lavished upon particular in¬ 
stances is no doubt sometimes the cause of deeper 
evil. If it were not so shameful to confess that 
we had been betrayed into falsehood, the tempta¬ 
tion to eover up one lie by another would surely 
be much lessened. This remark, though gene¬ 
rally applicable, may be remembered with especial 
advantage in the management of children. When 
we reflect how easily they may be surprised or 
frightened into falsehood, we should begin by 
treating such aberrations with much tenderness, 
and thus encourage immediate acknowledgment— 
the surest first step to amendment And the same 
leniency exercised toward servants, and over all 
whom we have influence, might, without in the 
least detracting from the reverenoe for truth, 
lead on feeble virtue to habitual regard for it 
We must guard against making it a bugbear, but 
be sure meanwhile, to show that we look upon it 
ourselves as the reflex of God himself. 

All that we have been talking of is uninten¬ 
tional lying—the lie of weakness, or oarelessness, 
or over-seal, or timidity, or vanity. The delibe¬ 
rate, the cruel, the malicious, the defrauding, 
the slanderous lie, must be left to the solemn 
denunciations of the pulpit ; the unlimited scorn 
and hatred of mankind. Mild medicines and 
soothing treatment are not for virulent diseases: 
these must be dealt with by cautery and the 
buift. 

We hare been inquiring a tittle into the best 
means of promoting a habit of truthfulness in 
common talk, and fancy we have found it in a 
more candid and liberti construction of what is 
said under certain circumstances* ami a gentler 
and more conscientious mode of dealing with 


those who from temperament or otherwise may 
not have exactly our notion of what is true, 
though they may possess an equally exalted ap¬ 
preciation i a their own *ay. W# ^ofcld plead 
that poetic truth is truth, even more surely, 
sometimes, than literal truth; and that while we 
tolerate it, and indeed cannot do without it in 
many, and even in the highest things, we should 
not claim to draw the line just where we choose, 
excluding those who belong to the temple quite 
as honestly as ourselves, though they may per¬ 
haps enter by another door. The course of truth 
has been injured by surly, self-constituted de¬ 
fenders of it. One who sets out to give a striking, 
faithful picture of what he has seen, will not be 
induced to love truth the better if he considers 
her personified in some captious, slow-minded 
hearer, who lies in wait to convict him of some 
trifling inaccuracy where he did notpretead to 
accuracy. We respect the man who would not 
for the world err in the minutest circumstance 
of his recital, but we need respect him no less 
who, while giving a faithful picture in broad, 
artistio strokes, should be unable to finish it in 
detail and err if he attempted it. To conclude 
him, on this aocount, less devoted to truth than 
the other, would be the highest injustice. He 
may only be able to take a nobler view of it. 

But all this should be thoroughly understood. 
He who cannot give details should not pretend 
to give them. He should warn his hearers of 
the kind of memory which enables him to depict 
scenes in vivid colors, but without circumstantial 
correctness. If he has to give a recital of faot% 
ho xpust give it with a proviso* that in minor 
points he may be incorrect. He should show his 
allegiance to truth by a confession that it is diffi¬ 
cult for him to adhere to it with literal fidelity 
when his imagination is excited. Care tike this* 
prompted by a sacred reverenoe for the grout 
good, will keep him safe from all but oaptious, 
or stupid, or insincere cavils* end these are only 
provoking and pitiable, porhaps injurious for a 
time, but easily lived down. A hearty and Intel- 
| ligent and religious love of truth will make itself 
evident in time, though mossing owto should have 
tiled their powers upon our talk, and ohacfcled 
maliciously over seeming discrepancies. 

Mrs. Opie dealt largely with those soul-snares, 
the ties of society, and her writings had an evi¬ 
dent effect in this quarter, where they were so 
much needed. She held up to plain eight, and 
shamed so many refugees of this kind, and her 
pictures were so universally attractive, that it 
required wonderful boldness ever again to at¬ 
tempt similar deceptions. From that day to this* 
there have been fewer net-at-homes, and fewer 
loud and hollow professions of regard, and greater 
I candor in avowing unpalatable truths in social 
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matters. Much yet remains to be done. We 
want a new Amelia Opie, since the old one has 
earned repose, to help ns to a more sincere tone 
in onr intercourse with even our friends. When 
shall we dare to avow our real preference of one 
place or person over another, in particular cases, 
without giving offense? WEI the time ever come 
when we may say to those we love things which 
now rise spontaneous to our lips, but which we 
suppress through selfish prudence, forgetting that 
the suppression of truth is often a most injurious 
kind of falsehood? When shall we begin to let 
our manner to different people be, in some degree, 
the exponent of our feelings toward them? 
Time would fail if half the particulars were 
enumerated in which a new and higher-toned 
Amelia Opie would be a public benefactor. We 
learned the old lesson with avidity: we are ready 
to review that, and take another, further in ad¬ 


vance. The appearance of the new teacher 
would be the crowning pleasure and honor of the 
good old lady’s days. She might say or think 
with honest pride, 11 it was I who first touched 
with Ithuriel spear the callous heart of society! 
These who sow new seed were first gleaners after 
me! A double issue is vouchsafed to my begin¬ 
nings. I may indeed depart in peace.*' 

It is hardly necessary to dilate upon the in¬ 
terest with which one looks upon a woman like 
Mrs. Opie. It was as if our mothers spoke to 
us again from the past, calling up the sweet 
lessons of early youth. To oonverse with her 
was a privilege indeed—one to be specially re¬ 
membered among the many that reward the 
wanderer who crosses the ooean to gase upon the 
treasures of that rich old woyld of which die is 
one of the precious ornaments. 


THE ANCIENT MIRROR. 

BY 11I8AS1TH O. BAKB1B. 


Lovely as a dream of light, 

In her robes of snowy white, 

Stood the bride with cheeks so pale, 
With her pure and saint-like face. 
Zephyr-like hot bridal veil 
Kissed a form replete with grace. 

And the ancient mirror there 
Ne'er reflected aught so fair. 

While her bridesmaids, merrily 
With their song and laughter free, 
Flushed with youth's delicious glow, 
Flitted, flitted to and fro. 

To his anoient home with pride 
Had the lover brought his bride. 

And the antique mirror hung 
On the carved and oaken wall, 

Looking on the fair and young, 

Marking smiles like sunshine fall; 

Then anon an infant's face 
Beautified that ancient place. 

Blithe young forms came sporting there, 
Children's voices filled the air, 

Children In the hearth-fin's glow. 
Flitting, Hitting to and fro. 

But then came a sadder time, 
Barkening Love's delicious prime. 

For the bride, the mother, lay 
Robed in spotless white onoe more, 

Cold and silent as the clay, 

Life and Love's bright visions set, 

And the mirror looked upon* 


BHghted beauty, pale and wan, 
Looked upon a Amend gloom 
Settling o'er the darkened room; 
While the mourners, elad in woe, 
Flitted, flitted to and fro. 

Tears sped slowly on, at last 
One by one the household passed— 
Passed from out the homestead door. 
Some to slumber in the grave, 

AH returning never more, 

Some to ream o'er laud and wave* 
Saw the mirror as it hung, 

Faces now bo longer young 
Scanned it solemnly to say, 

"Fare ye well, for mhny a day, 
Friends of old, will ye too go?" 

As they flitted to and fro. 

Now the old hem* stands alone, 
Smiles ami song and beauty flown. 
But the minor whioh had shared 
All the homesteads days of glee, 
'Mid the relics Time has spared, 
Lingered yet their fate to see. 

And reflecting through the gloom. 
But the insects filmy loom 
Or perchance some vagrant form, 
Seeking shelter from the storm, 

Or the ivy sadly swayed 
By the wind, or light and shade, 
Past the ruined easement low, 
rutting, fitting to and fro. 
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WOODLAWN; 

OR, THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MEDAL. 


BY F. X. F., AUTHOR OF <( XABRIA01 OF COIfVBHIBNCJ&C. 


“'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.”—C axpbbll. 


“What are yon thinking of so intently, Annie?” 
asked Kate Leslie of her cousin. “You hare not 
spoken for the last half hour.” 

Annie roused herself with a smile and answered, 
“ only of last night’s opera, Kate—nothing very 
important.” 

“ Well—and what of the opera ?’’ pursued Kate. 
“Come, I should like to hear a genuine, unso¬ 
phisticated opinion of our most fashionable amuse¬ 
ment.” 

“ I was thinking less,I believe,” returned Annie, 
smiling, “of the opera itself, Kate, than of the 
audience.” 

“And of the audience,” persisted Kate. 

“Well, Kate, if you will have it, I was only 
thinking how happy and gay they all looked. 
What a different world it was from any that I 
had ever been in before; and what a difference 
of fate there was between myself and those ele¬ 
gant looking girls who sat opposite to us.” 

‘ < Ah, the Hautons. They are fortunes* favorites 
indeed! They have everything—wealth, family, 
fashion—and elegant, high-bred-looking things 
they are too. They called yesterday morning, 
and left a card for you; but Mrs. Hauton told 
mamma last night that they were movipg out to 
Woodlawn, and hoped we would return the visit 
there. I should like it of all things, for the place 
is magnificent, and I am told they entertain ele¬ 
gantly. We have always visited in the oity, but 
have never been invited out of town before: and 
now I suppose as doon as they are settled, Mrs. 
Hauton will name a day for our coming. Fanny 
Elliot spent a week there last summer, and she 
said it was a continued round of breakfast, dinner 
and evening parties all the time. Beside invited 
guests, they have always preparations made for 
unexpected company. The table is laid every 
day, as for a dinner-party, with silver, and they 
have, I don’t know how many men servants— 
horses too in any number, and a billiard-table 
and library, and green-house, and everything you 
can think of in the handsomest Btyle.” 

“And an opera box in town,” said Annie, with 
Something that approached a sigh. 

“Oh! yes, an opera box, and everything else. 
They live in town in winter, and their parties are 


always the most elegant of the season. The girls 
dress exquisitely too—they import most of their 
things—in short, I don f t know any one I’d rather 
be than one of those Hautons.” 

Annie, who lived in the quiet little village of 

C-, of which her father was the principal 

lawyer, and who could just manage to maintain 
his family in a plain, comfortable, but rather 
homespun way, was rather daisied with this 
picture of the Hautons, and her heart quite died 
within her at the idea of spending a week in the 
house of suoh grand people. She looked upon 
Kate's fearlessness upon the subject with some 
surprise—but then Kate was used to such stylish 
people! How should she, a little village girl, 
appear among these grandees'? And then' her 
dress—that first thought always among women— 
she almost hoped Mrs. Hauton would forget to 
follow up her invitation. A few days after, how¬ 
ever, Kate entered the room, saying with much 
animation-* 

“Here’s a note from Mrs. Hauton, Annie, as 
I expected, asking us to spend a few days at 
Woodlawn. Mamma desired me to show it to you 
before I answered it—so what do you say?” 

“Just what you do of course,” replied Annie. 
“ They are almost strangers to me, you know, so 
you must deoide for us both. I am ready to 
accept or refuse, which ever you like. I don’t 
care about going-” 

“Oh, my dear,” interrupted Kate, quickly. 
“I would not have you refuse on any account. 
I am particularly glad for your sake, that the 
invitation should have come now, while you are 
with us. Indeed, Annie, I consider you quite 
‘in luok,’ so you must not dream of refusing.” 

“How long are we to stay ?” inquired Annie. 

“We are invited from Monday to Wednesday, 
in English style,” replied Kate, “which I like. 
Cff all things I Jtata that indefinite period of ‘ as 
long as you find it agreeable,’ when half your 
time is spent in trying to find out how long you 
are expected to remain, and your hostess is 
equally occupied in endeavoring to ascertain 
when you mean to go.” 

Annie’s eyes dilated with surprise at this defi¬ 
nition of hospitality, which sounded to her fresh 
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country can and primitive notions as something 
remarkable: but concluding that her cousin was 
in jest, she laughed as she asked— 

"Is it usual to fix a time for your friends’ 
departure as well as for their coming, Kate?” 

“No,” answered Kate. “I wish it were. It 
would not be such a formidable matter to ask 
them if it was.” 

“Are you in earnest?” asked Annie, looking 
up in surprise. 

“To be sure I am,” replied Kate. “ You don’t 
know what a bore it is to have a place near the 
city, Annie, and to have people coming forever, 
without an idea when they are going.” 

“Then why do you ask them at all, if you 
don’t want them?” inquired Annie. 

“ Oh, because you must, ” replied Kate. “ Some 
expect it—to others you owe civilities—and its 
all well enough if the time of their going was 
only fixed. Two or three days for people you 
don’t care for, and who don’t oare for you, is 
long enough.” 

“Plenty, I should say,” answered Annie, em¬ 
phatically. “And I should not think, Kate, there 
was any danger of guests under such circum¬ 
stances remaining longer.” 

“Much you know of it my dear,” said Kate, 
in a droll tone of despair. “The less you oare 
for them, and the greater the bores, the longer 
they stay. But papa and mamma have such old- 
fMhhmed notions of hospitality, that they will 
not adopt this style of naming the days of the 
invitation. The Hautons understand the matter 
better.” 

“I wish,” said Kate, the next day, as she was 
packing up, “I had a pretty little cap for break¬ 
fast” 

“Why, where is that little beauty you made 
yourself?” inquired Annie. 

“Ob, Annie,” said Kate, half laughing, and 
half sighing, “home-made millinery won’t do 
for Woodlawn. I suppose you ’ll ride out in your 
grey dress,” she continued, as she opened her 
wardrobe to take down some of her own and her 
cousin’s dresses. 

Now as this grey was one of Annie’s two best 
dresses, and which she was accustomed to think 
quite elegant, she hesitated and said— 

“My grey for breakfast?” 

“Yes, it will do very well,” continued Kate, 
supposing her hesitation proceeded from diffi¬ 
dence as to its being too plain. “ The simpler a 
morning dress the better, and grey is always a 
good wmotkeable color.” 

Annie almost gasped, “if she was to begin 
with her foulard for breakfast, what should she 
do for dinner?” but Kate proceeded with— 

“Take the sleeves out of your book muslin, 
and that will do for dinner—you are always safe 


in white—-and I suppose they’ll supply us with 
camel!as from the green-house for our heads.” 

“Book muslins, short sleeves and oamelias for 
dinner.” Annie’s heart beat high between ex¬ 
pectation and fear. She wished the visit was 
over, and yet would not have given it up for the 
world. 

Monday morning arrived, and an hour’s ride 
brought them to Woodlawn. As they drove up 
through a broad avenue of elms, and stopped 
before a large, handsome stone house, which 
commanded a beautiful lawn, Annie felt that the 
place quite excelled her expectations. 

Mrs. Hauton received them with great polite¬ 
ness, made a slight apology for her “lazy girls,” 
who were not yet doitn, and showed them into the 
breakfast-room before the young ladies made 
their appearance. 

They came gliding in presently, however, look¬ 
ing very elegant and high-bred, with the prettiest 
little thread lace caps on the back of their small 
heads, and the finest of white lawn negliges, 
their whole toilet exquisitely fine, simple and 
recherche , so that poor Annie felt at once the 
value and consolation of the expression “wnm>- 
Hceable ,” which Kate had applied (only to her 
astonishment at the time) to her grey foulard. 

The Miss Hautons did not seem to feel called 
upon to apologize for their not being ready to 
receive their guests, buf only remarked languidly, 
“that they must have found it very warm,” and 
asked, “at what time they left the city,” and 
were quite shocked too at the early hour they 
mentioned, and thought “it must be very dis¬ 
agreeable,” and Annie was inclined to think from 
their manner that they would not hove risen so 
early to come and see them. 

The conversation became general—if that con 
be called conversation which consisted of some 
remarks upon the long continued drought from 
Mrs. Hauton, with rejoinders on the heat and 
dust of the city from Mrs. Leslie. Mr. Leslie 
inquired of Mr. Hauton something about the 
state of the crops, and Mr. Hauton asked a ques¬ 
tion or two about the new railroad. The young 
ladies kept up a little scattering small talk, con¬ 
sisting ohiefly of questions as to who had left 
town yet, and who remained in the city, and 
when the Leslies were going, &c., all of which 
Annie would have thought very dull, if she had 
not been too much oppressed by the novelty and 
elegance of everything around her to dare to 
think at ail. 

After breakfast a walk was proposed through 
the garden, and Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. Hauton 
walking on before, the young ladies followed. 
Mrs. Hauton commenced a long story about her 
head gardener, who had behaved 90 ungratefully 
in leaving her for a place where he could get 
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higher wages, when she had dismissed the man 
she had before to take him, because he was wil¬ 
ling to come for less, and after remaining a year 
with her, he had now left for the very wages she 
had given her first man. But she wound up her 
story in a tone of great complaint with, “they 
are all so mercenary.*’ 

Annie could not help thinking that if a woman 
of Mrs. Heaton’s fortune thought so much of the 
additional wages, that it was not surprising that 
the gardener would not value them lees, nor seo 
the great call upon his gratitude for having been 
engaged at less than his worth. From this 
grievance, however, Mrs. Hauton proceeded to 
tell Mrs. Leslie of the number of men they kept 
at work on the place, and of how much she gave j 
them a day, and at what a cost they kept up the ; 
green-house, which after all was of no use to ; 
them as they spent the winters in the city, “and 
the girls had more bouquets sent them than they 
wanted.” Then followed complaints of the pro¬ 
perty, which were equally pathetic, and all very 
pompous and prosy, if it did not border on vulgar, 
which Annie strongly suspected it did. Annie 
was in admiration of her aunt’s good breeding, 
which supplied her with patience and attention, 
and suitable rejoinders to all Mrs. Hauton’s 
boastful twaddle, until she even began to doubt 
whether she could be as tired as she supposed at 
first she must be, she kept up the conversation 
with so little appearance of effort. 

She did not listen to half of it herself, but 
whenever she did, she always found it was some 
long story about the dairy woman who would do 
what she should not, or pompous details of the 
price of the luxuries by which they were sur¬ 
rounded. 

Meantime the Miss Hautons kept up a languid 
complaint of the heat, and asked Hate if she did 
not find it “horrid;” and when Annie stopped to 
look at some rare flowers and asked their name, 
replied, “ they did not know, the gardener could 
tell her,” and seemed rather annoyed at Annie’s 
st an d in g in the sun to look at them, and won¬ 
dered at her curiosity about anything so unin¬ 
teresting. Annie was something of a botanist, 
and would gladly have lingered over other plants 
that were new to hq^ for the garden was under 
the highest cultivation, but she saw that it was 
an interruption to the rest of the party, and they 
sauntered on. She could not help, however, 
pausing again with an exclamation of delight 
before a moss-rose tree in full bearing, when 
Miss Hauton said sarcastically— 

“You are quite an enthusiast in flowers, Miss 
Cameron.’’ 

“I am fond of them,” replied Annie, blushing 
slightly. ‘‘ Are not you ?” 

“No,” answered the young lady, carelessly, 


“I don’t care for them at alL I like them well 
enough in winter—a bouquet finishes one’s dress 
—but I don’t see the use of them at all in sum¬ 
mer.” 

“Oh! I hate them,” rejoined her sister, almost! 
pettishly. “They are such a plague. People who 
come out are always wanting some, and then tto 
gardener is to be sent for, and he always grumUea 
at cutting them, and half the time he has not cord 
to tie them up, and papa sends me to the house 
for some—if 1 had a place I would not have a 
flower on it But mamma will have them.” 

“Why certainly, my dear,” said Mrs. Hauton* 
whose ear caught this last remark, “ what should 
I pay Ralston such wages to do nothing? He 
gets his money easy enough now—and if he had 
not the green-house to take care of It would 
really be too bad.” 

They now came within sight of the river, to 
which the lawn sloped, and Annie proposed that 
they should walk down to the beach; but the 
young ladies assured her both in a breath, at 
once, “that she would find it very disagreeable, ’ * 
and asking “If they were not tired,” turned their 
footsteps toward the house. 

They returned to the drawing-room to get 
through the morning as they could. After a 
little dawdling conversation. Miss Hauton took 
down her embroidery-frame, and began to sort 
worsteds, while Miss Fanny produced a purse 
and gold beads, of which she offered to show Hate 
the stitch. Hate congratulated herself in her 
heart that she had had foresight enough to arm 
herself with needles and silk, and so felt equal 
to meeting the emergencies of the morning; but 
poor Annie could only offer to assist Min Hauton; 
with her worsteds, by way of occupying herself. 

Fortunately for Mrs. Leslie, Mrs. Hauton’s 
stream of talk was unceasing. She told innu¬ 
merable stories of the impositions that were prac¬ 
tised upon them; was indignant at the prices that 
were asked them, and yet more indignant when 
their fortune did not command them the defer¬ 
ence she seemed to think her due. 

In short, she was purse proud and mean, and 
moreover prosy,and poor Annie thought she would 
die if she had to listen to her half an hour longer. 
It seemed to her the longest morning she had 
ever passed, and when the servants came in with 
luncheon, she awoke as from a nightmare. 

Gathering round the table, everybody ate, not 
from appetite, but ennui, while Mrs. Hauton 
continued her unwearied talk, which now turned 
on her hot-house and the price of her forced 
fruits. 

Another weary hour passed in the drawing- 
room in the same way, when Annie, happening 
to be near a table on which lay some books, took 
up a new review, in which she soon dipped with 
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d*Hgkt After readings afow pages die Was ob¬ 
liged to cut tiie leaves, site being evidently the 
first person who had looked into it, when she 
heard Miss Hanton in the same sneering tone in 
which she had pronounced her an enthusiast in 
flowers, ask 41 if Miss Cameron was literary?” 
And Annie, coloring, dropped the hook, and re¬ 
turned to her wearisome place on the sofa. 

Kate found to her delight that company was 
expected to dinner, and when the dressing-bell 
rang, the girls returned to their rooms almost in 
a state of exhaustion. 

44 Kate,” exclaimed Annie, “ I am almost dead. 

I don’t know what has tired me so, but I declare 
1 flsel as if I had been in an exhausted receiver.” 

Kate laughed. 44 Ton should have brought 
some fancy work, Annie. If you had only been 
counting stitches as I have been, you don’t know 
what a support it would have been under Mrs. 
Hanlon’s talk. However take courage. The Lang- 
tons, and Constants, and Merediths are coming to 
dinner. Here let me put this wreath of honey- ! 
suckle in your hair. There, that will do, but you j 
most not loek so tired,” she continued, laughing, ] 
•‘or I am afraid you’ll make no conquests, and 
Constant and Meredith are coming with their 
sisters.” 

After half an hour’s free and unrestrained 
chat, and refreshed with the consciousness of a 
pretty, becoming toilette, Annie accompanied her 
aunt and cousin again to the drawing-room, in¬ 
vigorated for a new attempt upon society. 

The new comers had arrived—a stylish-looking 
set. The girls were in full drees, and the young 
men so whiskered and moustached, that Annie 
was surprised to hear them speak English. 
They were received with great animation by 
the Hautons, who seemed to belong to that class 
of young ladies, who never thoroughly wake up 
but at the approach of a gentleman! 

The young men glanced slightly ai Annie, and 
Mr. Meredith even gave her a second look. He 
thought her decidedly pretty, and a 44 new face,” 
which was something; but after a remark or two, 
finding she 44 knew nobody,” and did not belong 
to his clique, the trouble of finding topics of 
mutual interest seemed greater than he thought 
her worth, so he returned to Miss Hanton, and 
Annie found herself dropped from a conversation 
that consisted entirely of personal gossip. 

' 44 So the wedding has come off at last?” said 
Susan Hanton to Mr. Constant. 44 1 hope the 
Gores will be quiet now. Were you there? How 
did Mr. Arnold look?” 

44 Resigned,” replied the young man, slightly 
shrugging his shoulders. Susan laughed at what 
Annie could not very well perceive, while Miss 
Hanton continued— 

**And the bride? How did she look?” 


44 As brides always do—charming of course/* 
be replied, carelessly. 44 You ladies, with your 
veils and flowers, may set nature herself at de¬ 
fiance, and dare her to recognize you such as she 
made you.” 

44 If Fanny Gore looked charming,” said Ellen 
Hanton, sarcastically, 44 1 think it might have 
puzzled more than dame nature to recognize her. 
I doubt whether Arnold would have known her 
under such a new aspect.” 

44 1 think he may have credit at least for dif¬ 
fering from others on that point,” said Kate. 
“Cupid is blind, you know.” 

“Cupid may be, but Arnold is not,” replied 
the young lady, in the same careless, sneering 
tone. 

“It’s a shameful take in.” 

“ A take in,” repeated Kate, with surprise. 

44 Yes, certainly,” replied Miss Hanton. 44 He 
did not want to marry her.” 

“Then, why did he?” asked Kate. 44 He was 
surely a free agent.” 

“No, .he was not” replied Miss Hanton. 
44 The Gores would have him. They followed 
him up, and never let him alone till they got 
him .” 

“ Do you believe,” said Kate, with some spirit, 
“that any man is to be made to marry against 
Ms will? There’s no force can do it.” 

44 But the force of flattery,” said young Mere¬ 
dith. 44 A very powerful agent, Miss Leslie.” 

44 Then,” said Kate, laughing, “every match 
is a 4 take in/ on that ground. Ib not every 
bride flattered into a beauty, till she feels as if 
she had entered a new sphere ? Do you suppose 
anybody ever yet fell in love with the truth.” 

44 No, indeed,” replied Mr. Meredith. “ Truth’s 
kept where she should be— 4 at the bottom of a 
well/ A most ill-bred personage, not fit for 
‘good society/ certainly.” 

Then the conversation branched off to other 
matches, and to Annie’s surprise, she heard these 
high-bred, delicate looking girls talk of their 
friends making 44 dead Bets,” and 44 catches,” 
and of young men who were “taken in,” in a 
style that, to her ears was quite new, and as 
she thought decidedly (there’s no use mincing 
terms) vulgar. 

Kate, to turn the subject, asked Mr. Constant, 
if he had been to the opera the night before. 

“I looked in,” he replied. 44 Vita was scream¬ 
ing away.” 

44 Is not she horrid?” exclaimed Miss Hauton. 

44 The opera’s a bore,” remarked her sister. 
44 Casta’s a horror, and Vita detestable. I’m 
sick of the whole troupe 

44 1 thought you were fond of the opera,” said 
Kate. 44 You are always there.” 

44 Yes, we had a sofa for the season, and one 
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must go somewhere. Bat I was tired to death 
of it before it was half over. Here, Mr. Mere* 
dith, hold this silk for me,” she continued, calling 
to the young gentleman who was looking out of 
the window, meditating the possibility of making 
his escape to the refreshment of a cigar. 

“ That’s right; make him useful, Miss Hauton,” 
said Mr. Constant, as the reluctant Meredith 
deolared himself most happy and honored in 
being so employed, while he anathematized her 
in his heart as “a fool and a bore,” and setting 
his back teeth, with difficulty suppressed a yawn, 
which, however, was evident in spite of his efforts 
to stifle it. Miss Hauton’s animation, however, 
was more than a match for his indifference. He 
was not to be let off. Ybung ladies (and high-bred 
ones too) will sometimes pin young gentlemen, 
whether or no. It is bad policy; for Annie heard 
him afterward, as he escaped to the piazza with 
his friend and a cigar in his mouth, say, 

“What bores these girls are, with their con¬ 
founded worsted and nonsense.” 

The evening passed pretty much in the same 
way. Much gossip and some very bad music; 
for Miss Hauton sang, and, like most amateurs, 
would undertake more than she could execute. 
Annie thought of that “screamer Vita, and the 
horrid Casta,” and wondered what ears that were 
so delicate and so alive to the smallest fault in 
others, should have so little perception of their 
own sins of commission. # 

“Oh!” said Kate, as they returned at night, 
“did not Susan Hauton’s ‘ Casta Diva' set your 
teeth on edge? Such an absurdity for a girl 
like her to attempt what few professional persons 
even can sing. You look tired to death, Annie! 
No wonder; for between you and I, these 
Hautons are very common girls. Strange that 
I have known them for years, and yet never 
knew them before. Dress and distance makes 
such a difference!” 

“ They seem to have so little enjoyment in any¬ 
thing,” remarked Annie. “Everything in their 
phraseology is ‘a horror’ or a ‘bore.’ Now, to 
us in the country, everything is a pleasure. I 


suppose it is beoanse we have so little,” tb* 
continued, smiling, “that we must make the most 
of it.” 

“Well,” said Kate, doubtfully, as if the idea 
was quite new to her and very bold, “is not that 
better than to be weary with too much ?” 

“And yet you would laugh at one of our little 
meetings,” replied Annie, “where we talk of 
books, sing ballads, and dance after the piano.” 

“That is primitive to be sure,” said Kate, 
with something of contempt in her heart at such 
gothic amusements. 

“It’s pleasant at any rate,” thought poor 
Annie, as she laid her head on her pillow and 
remembered with infinite satisfaction that she 
had only one day more to stay among these very 
fine, very common people. 

“And is it possible,” she thought, “that I 
could be suoh a fool as to envy them, because 
they looked gay and graceful across the opera 
house! And half of the rest are doubtless no 
better! Oh, for one spirited, pleasant talk with 
Allan Fitzhugh!” And then her mind travelled 
off to home and a certain young lawyer, and she 
fell asleep dreaming she was in C——, and once 
again a belle, (as one always is in one’s dreams) 
and woke to another dull day of negleot and 
common-places, to return home more disen¬ 
chanted of the gay world and its glitter; mere 
thoroughly contented than ever she would have 
been with her own intelligent and animated home, 
had she not passed three days at Woodlawn 
amid the dullness of wealth that is unembelliahed 
by true refinement or brightened by one ray of 
genuine wit 

But it was all right To Annie had been given 
that which she most prised—to the Hautons, 
all that they were capable of eigoying. 

Would either party have changed? No. Tho 
pity, the contempt was mutual, and the satisfac¬ 
tion on both sides as complete as ever falls to 
the lot of mortals; for Annie had seen the other 
side of the medal, and the Hautons did not know 
that there was another side to be seen. 


THE KEEPSAKE. 


She look’d upon tho ring and sighed, 
For ’twaa the gift of one, 

On whom her early love was pieced, 
And who was all her own. 

This ring he gave her, ere he went 
To distant lands away. 

And now, alas! his lov’d form sleeps 
Within the silent clay. 


And o’er his gift she weepeth now; 

Her tears are falling fast, 

As with a sad and heavy heart 
She dwelleth on the past 
But, she doth hope to meet him yet. 

In yonder spheres above, 

Where endless praise and endless bliss 
Will consecrate their love. 
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Mt suspicions that Carrington had been trifling 
with me, received additional confirmation when 
weeks passed without his again making his ap¬ 
pearance. 

I knew that the period for his return to the 
city had long departed, and I saw, in this neglect, 
a proof of his imworthiness. 

But, nevertheless, I could not, at all times, be 
satisfied that he had deceived me. I asked 
nsjself if I had not attached more meaning to 
his conduct than he had expected, or desired? 
And then 1 reflected that he had never spoken of 
love. ^ 

Yet, notwithstanding these reasonings, I felt 
that he had sought my affections, and afterward 
rejected them without cause. Yes! without cause; 
for I vainly searched my memory to find some 
excuse for his conduct. Had we not parted 
lcindlj after our little misunderstanding ? Surely 
ho could not have mistook my last look. 

My pride revolted at being deserted. With 
youth, beauty, accomplishments, and flatterers 
said talents, 1 had yet been left without apology, j 
If I had sought the too common revenge of my 
sex under similar circumstances, I should have 
given my hand to some one of my remaining 
suitors, but I could not thus violate the holiness 
of the matrimonial tie. I might be unhappy, 
but I would not, by an unworthy union, make 
myself more miserable still. I 

I do not know that all my readers can under- j 
stand this feeling. I have conversed with many, 
even of my own sex, who could not. j 

One day, my uncle came in late to dinner,j 
with every mark of excitement. “I have just; 
heard a speech,” he said, by way of apology, ] 
“ that made me forget the time: it was delivered j 
by that Carrington, who used to visit here so| 
much; why the deuce, Mary, don’t he come now : j 
too much occupied with business, hey ?—or have ] 
you offended him? However, that’s nothing to j 
the point It was a great murder case, in which,; 
Against the opinion of the entire bar, be has | 
succeeded in proving the prisoner innocent, and | 
has got an acquittal.” 


How my heart throbbed at these words! And 
yet I felt angry at myself; the next instant, for 
my momentary exultation in Carrington’s success. 

“I never heard such a speech,” continued my 
unole. “Tears were in every eye. Even the judge 
was affected. That youngster will be in Congress 
some of these days.” 

We sat down to dinner. My undo’s mind was 
still on Carrington. After having discussed his 
soup awhile, he looked up and said, 

“What it the reason, Mary, that Carrington 
never comes here now? Do you know? It never 
struck me much before, but now that I think of 
it, his absence seems strange. He used to bo 
here two or three times a week.” 

I colored and was embarrassed. My aunt said 
drily, “ perhaps, Mary has refused him.” 

“No,” I replied, and there I stopped: I could 
say no more. 

“ Then, what, in heaven’s name, was it?” cried 
my unde, dropping his bread, his spoon almost 
following. 

“Oh! brother, how can you use such expres¬ 
sions?” cried my aunt. “And a man of your 
age too?” 

Pshaw! None of your nonsense, Sarah,” he 
said, pettishly, “ or I ’ll treat you to half a dozen 
good, round seamen’s oaths. No: I won’t either: 
that would be tmgentiemanly. But now, niece, 
do you know why Carrington don’t visit here?” 

“No, my dear uncle,” I replied, for I had re¬ 
gained composure. “He left me, as I thought, 
in the most kindly manner last summer, and I 
have never seen him since.” 

“ Odd, very odd,” said my nnde, returning to 
his soup. “ It’s almost as strange as Thornton’s 
abrupt departure. By the bye, he was only to 
stay three months, and he has been gone six: 
and the yellow fever, too, playing the deuce in 
New Orleans. Don’t you know anything about 
Thornton’s queer behavior either, Mary ?” 

He fixed his keen, gray eye suddenly upon me: 
and I blushed guiltily. 

“Perhpas Maty refused him,” said my aunt, 
giving me a searching look. 
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This time my uncle’s spoon followed the bread. 
He sat back in his chair, his hands fallen down 
by his side, and ejaculated, 

44 I hope not. For heaven’s sake, Mary, what 
did you mean? But no, it oannot be; I have 
always found you a dutiful child; and you are 
to marry Thornton of course, you know.” 

I looked down, trembling violently, and believe 
I gave a frightened “yes,” in reply. I did not 
know, at the time, what I said. I saw that, when 
the truth came to be known, there would be a 
terrible scene. My uncle, kind and gentle as he 
was generally, brooked no opposition when his 
heart was set on an object: and believed, more¬ 
over, that it made Kttle difference to a woman 
whether she married for love or not. 

“Well, well, don’t be so flustered, niece! Your 
aunt is always guessing wrongly. Let us eat 
our dinners in peace: and, after that, wheel out 
the chess-board, for I expect an old friend.” 

The winter came, and proved unusually gay. 
The opera, after a long series of years, was again 
thrown open, and everybody pretending to taste 
or ton flocked to it. I went frequently, some¬ 
times attended by my uncle, sometimes by one 
of my acquaintances. My uncle invariably fell 
asleep during the acts, and only woke up at the 
ballet My aunt shook her head at the opera 
and ball-room, but my regularity at church par¬ 
tially atoned, in her eye, for what she called my 
dissipation. 

Soon after the new year had set in, what was 
my surprise to see Thornton enter the house, at 
dinner-time, one day, with my uncle! 

What could have brought him, I said? Was 
he cured of his attachment to me? His embar¬ 
rassed manner and deprecating look assured me 
that this was not so; and I puzzled myself during 
the whole meal to account for his return. 

I was not long in doubt. My aunt and I left 
the gentlemen over their wine and retired to the 
parlor. Very shortly she rose and went out of 
the room. I felt no suspicion, however, of her 
intentions, until the door opened and Thornton 
entered. Then the truth flashed upon me. 8he 
had penetrated the purpose of our visitor, and 
intentionally left me alone. 

Thornton at once took his seat by my side. 
He flushed, then grew pale, and fidgetted con¬ 
tinually. I made a common-place remark; but 
he answered only by a monosyllable. His mind 
was evidently pre-occupied. At last, he said 
nervously— 

“I am come to trouble you, Miss Lennox, on 
a subject which I had thought never to mention 
again: and, as a preliminary, I must entreat your 
forgiveness for recurring to it” 

I bowed. He proceeded. 

“1 heard in New Orleans that Mr. Carrington 


visited you no longer: in a word,that y 0U 
refused him.” I 

“Mr. Thornton,” said I, intcfruptliig him, 
“before you go further—indeed, tf spare you the 


trouble of going further—let me Asure you, that 
you have been misinformed. X mve not refused 
Mr. Carrington.” I 

“And does he then still ymk you?” he said, 
his countenance falling. J 

“No,” I replied. “On msX point, you have 
been rightly informed.” f 

“And may I inquire, tijn?” he began respect¬ 
fully. / 

I drew myself haughfly up. My eyes, I am 
sure, flashed. A 

44 Pardon me,” he sajfll 44 1 know it was an 
unwarrantable impertipmce. And yet,” he cried, 
rising suddenly, and pitting his hand to his brow, 

44 it is useless for ram to disguise the truth from 
myself—you love C wington—1 feel that you do— 
he is the real bar^D my happiness.” 

I rose too, a rd moved to the door. He saw 
my object, ancraeised me by the arm, though hie 
manner otherwise was respectful, even supplioa* 
tory. / 

“Forgivp/me,” he cried, “for what I have 
said. Indeed, I am almost beside myself. But 
I hate tried.: oh! how I have tried, Miss Lattnox, 
to conquer this passion for you, but I oannot—I 
cannot,” he added,despairingly; and relinquiah- 
ing my arm, he let his hands drop beside him, 
end stood in an attitude of mournful dejection. 

I pitied him from my heart. I could, indeed, feel 
for him even more acutely than at our last inter¬ 
view. But what could I say? I was silent. 

44 Oh! Miss Lennox,” he said, closing his hands,, 
“you do not know what I have suffered—what I 
suffer even now! I have hurried here from the 
other end of the Union, fell of hope; for I thought 
that, if you love no one else, you might marry 
me. I would have you even if you hated me— 
indeed I would. But now to see this cruel end 
to all my bright dreams,” and he covered his 
face with his hands, and sobbed aloud. 

There was a weakness in this man that made 
me despise, while 1 pitied, him. Did I not love, 
and as hopelessly ? Yet, like tike Spartan bey, I 
determined that my secret should devour my 
heart, before I would betray it 1 turned involun¬ 
tarily from him. 

44 Is there no hope?” said Thornton, ca tching 
my hand. 44 Will not years of waiting—a servi¬ 
tude as long as Jacob’s—any species of probation 
whatever win yon?” 

“Not centuries,” I answered, almost sternly, 
thinking of the difference between the manliness 
of Carrington and the pitiful weakness of my 
present suitor. Then I added more kindly, 
4 4 between you and I, Mr. Thornton, there lies, in 
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sjnpAUdes^in feelings, inthe whole character, ; 
» vast and impassable golf. 11 

‘‘But they say,” lie pleaded, “that where 
there is the greatest difference in these xespeots 
there is the best chance for happiness.” 

I shook my head. 

“That is not my way of thinking,” I said. “It 
only answers where the wife is the Blare or pup¬ 
pet of the hurfband. I could nerer be either. 
Indeed, Mr. Thornton,” said I, smiling, and giving 
him my hand, to make amends for my late harsh¬ 
ness, “if we were to many, I am sure I should 
be so self-willed that yoxt would hate me before 
the honeymoon was over. Awl now let this sub¬ 
ject be forerer dropped. I do not think I shall 
many meilsuily I shall not for years.” 

He pleaded much longer; .but this is enough. 
At last he Mired, Utterly heart-broken, he said; 
and indeed he looked so. 

I did not died tears this time, but I sat on the 
sofa, with my face buried in my hands, full of 
melaaoholy thoughts. Why should I thus, I asked 
myad£ be die cause of such pain to others? I 
bad been sometimes accused of coquetry. Was 
my grief at haring inspired «<his unfortunate 
passion—was my own unrcquieied, but, as I 
th o ugh t, unsuspected lore, the punishment for 
such trifling? 

I wae still plunged m this reverie, and oh! 
how unhappy, when the doer opened andmyannt 
mitered the room. I looked up at her step. Her 
fooeware a peculiar expression that startled me: 
it was that of intense, but half suppressed rage. 
8he walked to the window, affected to arrange the 
Minds, sat down, got up, and finally approaohed 
me threateningly. I half rose in surprise. 

“ Ohi sit still, sit still,” she cried. “I am not 
going to strike you. You are too old to be 
whipped, X suppose, though you deserve it soundly; 
bat I wonder you are not ashamed of yourself 
you forward creature. Hid you learn such un- 
waidenly behavior from me ? You needn’t stare. 
You know well enough what I mean—refusing a 
man yon gave every sort of encouragement to for 
years, because you hope to get another, who, on 
account of your forwardness, has ceased visiting 
the house 1” 

At insult, I became diny with indignation 
and shame. How had my aunt learned my secrets? 
Had she been listening to my refusal of Thornton? 
Hid she overbear the parting words of my last 
mierview with Carrington? But the outrage 
she ^ done my modesty soon overcame every 
other consideration, and the fire of an honest 
indignation mantled high on my cheek. 

“How dare you?” I began, drawing myself up. 
“How dare you utter such untruths ?” 

“What! You have not refused Thornton, 
then?” interrupting me. 


She said this with a sneer, which too plainly 
implied that she knew better. 

“ You have been listening,” I said, oontempto* 
ously. “ Honorable conduct! ” 

I was stung to madness by her insinuation, or 
I never would have thus spoken. 

She became apparently beside herself with 
passion. 

“I tell you what,'Miss Mary,” she said, her 
free perfectly livid, and she advanced dose to 
me, and shook her finger fiercely in my fooe, “ if 
you were my child I would turn yon out of doors 
this minute, you ungrateful jade! Have I not fed 
and clothed you from a baby; yet this is dm lan¬ 
guage you use toward me. Vanity, pride, inso* 
lenee, ingratitude, brazen coquetry, shameless 
immodesty, every wicked thing that an unre- 
generate heart can breed, runs riot in you. X 
wash xhy hands of you. Go yonr way.” And Bhe 
turned her book on me, walking toward the door. 

I half repented of what I had said. But her 
injustice—her mean espionage recurred to my 
memory and prevented my making any apology. 

When she reached the door, she appeared to 
change her mind, for she retraced her steps and’ 
again addressed me. 

“ I forgive yon,” she began, with an air of 
superiority which irritated me more than her 
anger, “for all your unprovoked insolence to me. 
But have you no feeling, Mary Lennox, for your 
kind, good, old unde? He has set his trishea 
upon this match.” 

I own that, at these words, my heart Bmote 
me. If my aunt had not been present, I should 
have burst into tears. But I hit my lip to conceal 
my feelings, and was silent. 

She was exasperated that I made no reply; and 
again lost her temper. 

“ What are you? What have you?” die said, 
still tauntingly, “that you should be so nice 
about your lovers ? Every stitch you wear, every 
morsel you eat, you owe to your uncle; and yet, 
on the very first oocasian that offers to please 
him, you obstinately outrage his wishes. He 
shall know all to-day. It seems you have refused 
Thornton once before, and that you add decep¬ 
tion to ingratitude.” 

I scorned to correct her, by explaining that I 
bad aoted as Thornton requested; but I resolved 
she should not accuse me to my uncle. 

“ You need not trouble yourself,” I said, ooldly 
and haughtily. “ I shall acquaint my unele 
myself with Mr. Thornton’s proposal.” 

She grew paler then ever with rage, more at 
my tone than at my words, I suppose. 

“And will you tell him too,” she said, sneer- 
ingly, “ that you are in love with Carrington— 
that your unmaidenly pursuit of him drove him 
away?” 
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“This to me, and for the second time,” I stid, 
white with emotion. “Yon know it is Arise. 
How dare 70 a insult a woman, like yourself?” 

My eyes flashed Are: I felt my form dilate. 
She drew back as from a foxy. 

“ Mary Lennox,” she said, at last, lifting up 
her hands before her, “that awful temper,which 
you had from a child, will prove your eternal 
ruin! You will think of this behavior on your 
dying bed. I see you are resolved on your own 
destruction, and 1 discharge my conscience of all 
eare over you. Go, seek your lover. Go, be 
his wife, or what you will.” 

Breathless with passion at this new insult, I 
would have spoken, but she continued violently, 
as she retreated backward to the door, “if your 
unde is of my mind, you leave this house to¬ 
night, unless you choose to obey.” 

The door dosed after her. Overcome by the 
scene, I burst into tears, and sank on the sofa. 
Suddenly, I started up, crying, “I will leave the 
house to-night, unless she retracts her words. 

I will go to my unde. She shall not prejudice 
him against me. He shall know the truth.” 

* My hand was reaching forth toward the lock, 
when, recollecting my uncle’s wishes with respect 
to Thornton, and remembering also his stubborn 
inflexibility, I paused. Something whispered 
me that the approaching interview was to be a 
great crisis in my life; and I already foreboded 
a fatal result. My knees sank under me, and 
trembling in every limb, I leaned against the 
wall for support What if I should lose the 
friendship of my unde? What if I should be 
thrust from the house ? 

For an instant, I turned faint from the specta- 
de.* “Remain,” whispered the tempter, “remain 
and marry Thornton, for Carrington can never 
be yours.” 

But another voice seemed to whisper, “rather 
submit to anything than consent to a marriage 
which would be in violation of the law of God, 
and would render your whole life a mistake.” 
And this voice appeared to come in the remem¬ 
bered tones of my dying mother. It softened 
me at once. 

I lifted my eyes above, and they were now j 
streaming with tears. 

“Oh! my mother,” I cried, “watch thy erring 
child! May I do nothing in pride; but may my 
way be made clear!” 

Suddenly strength came to my limbs, and com- ; 
parative repose to my mind. The storm of passion 
had passed away. I felt sustained by an unseen 
hand. With somewhat of serenity, I sought the 
smoking-room, where I knew I should find my 
unde at this hour. 

My aunt, true to her threat, had already pre¬ 
ceded me. She had found time too, short as had i 


been the interval, to inform my unde of Thorn¬ 
ton’s rejection. She was still talking violently 1 
when I entered, and my uncle was listening with a 
stern countenance; but at sight of me she oeassd* 

My unde turned toward me, sorrow and anger 
written on his brow. 

“Mary,” he said, “what is this I hear? Have 
! you really refesed Thornton?” 

| The tone in which he spoke showed that his 
anger was fast surpassing his grief. 

“I have, my dear unde,” I said, sitting down 
by him, and laying my hand on his knee, “and 
I am sure, when you have heard my reasons, 
you will not ce nsu re me.” 

He had frowned at first, and attempted to 
withdraw from me, but I dung to him, and ha 
relinquished the effort 

My aunt curled her thin lip, as she watched 
me; but she said nothing, quietly proceeding 
with her knitting, which usually employed her 
at this hour. 

“I cannot marry Thornton,” I said, speaking 
calmly, but with a beating heart, “because I do 
not love him; and marriage, without love, would 
make me miserable.” 

“The devil-” 

“Nay, unde,” I said, “listen. I am, I trust, 
not foolish in believing that marriage is a tie- 
that nothing but death can break—that it is to 
endure amid sorrow as wdl as joy, in age as well 
as youth, in privation, in sickness, when one hao 
lost every personal charm as well as when one is 
in the flush of beauty. It has trials, and s evere 
ones; cares, many and exacting. It makes us 
either better or worse, and so affects our eternal 
destiny. It is a condition where, unless mutual- 
affection smoothes the path, a thousand events, 
and of almost daily occurrence, will prove a; 
stumbling block to husband, or wife, or both. 
Even toward relatives, affection is required ts 
overlook faults that otherwise would irritate us: 
then how necessary is love to influence us in the 
closer relation of matrimony. While I esteem 
Thornton, I do not love him. There are points 
in his character, whioh you may think imma¬ 
terial, that would fret and annoy me constantly 
as his wife. If I was to marry him, I am sure 
I could not be happy, and I fear I should make 
him miserable also.” 

I had endeavored to speak as if I had no per¬ 
sonal interest in the subject. My unde was 
obviously staggered. He had not expected an 
appeal to his reason, but a petition for clemency. 
He looked at my aunt in surprise and perplexity. 

She came to his rescue, by saying drily, 

“I had not time to tell you, brother, that the 
true reason why Mary has refused Thornton, is 
because she has fallen in love with that Car¬ 
rington.” 
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When she had spoken these words, she stooped 
Mr her work, methodically resumed oounting 
stitches, and went on knitting. 

My uncle started half tip, threw my hand from 
Um, and fixing his gase open me, sternly re¬ 
garded me. He seemed to find in my looks a 
confirmation of the eharge. 

“What,” he said, at last, “many a beggar! 
Bqjeet a man of Thornton’s unexceptionable cha¬ 
racter and large fortune, for—for—a paltry ad¬ 
venturer-” 

“lam not going to many Carrington,” I cried, 
seising my uncle’s arm, and interrupting him, 
“indeed, indeed, I am not. I will swear solemnly 
not to do it without your consent, unole; only 
don’t ask me to marry a man whom I do not 
lore.” 

“Then you lore Carrington!” 

“ I did not say so,” I replied. “ He has never 
spoken to me of love—we have not met for 
tenths—I never expect to see him again.” 

My unde scrutinised me with a perplexed, and 
angry brow. My aunt once more ceased the play 
of her knitting-kneedle8 to interpose a word. 

“How can you say that, Mary Lennox?—and 
you ready to throw yourself into his arms? The 
best thing I know of Carrington,” and she took 
up another stitch, “is that your forward conduct 
disgusted him, and caused him to cease visiting 
at this house. Bnt you still cherish the hope, as 
yen know, of getting him, infatuated girl that 
you are! Bo you think, brother, it is possible, 
far one, entirely dependant like her, to refuse a 
wealthy mad irreproachable alliance, unless she 
had wilfhHy set her heart on somebody else?” 

Oh! what hate I felt toward this woman, as 
she sat there, composed and rigid, hardening my 
unde’s heart against me. 

“Bo not believe her, unde,” I cried, in agony; 
for I saw that, as she spoke, his frown darkened. 

“Mary Lennox!” shrieked my aunt, dropping 
her knitting, and lifting up both hands. 

“Niece!” said my uncle, putting me sternly 
from him. 

I saw I was condemned, and that my aunt was 
believed. I beoame pale as a corpse. Yet 1 re¬ 
solved to make another effort to justify myself. 

“Bear uncle,” I said, clasping my hands, 
“have yon ever found me in a falsehood?” 

“This is unbearable,” cried my aunt, rising as 
if toga 

“Sit still, Sarah,” ejaculated my uncle, and 
turning to me, he added sternly, “ and you, Mary, 
cease these reflections on your aunt.” 

The blood went back to my heart. I felt that 
my doom was sealed. An impassable gulf seemed 
suddenly to yearn between me and that uncle 
hitherto so loved. My suffering childhood came 
up to my memory. I felt alone again in the 


world. I prayed inwardly for strength to carry 
me through the interview. 

My uncle continued to regard me; at last he 
said, 

“I do not know you, to-night, Mary. I have 
hitherto found you affectionate, respectful, and, 
I believed, gratefuL I have heard of your self- 
will and temper as a child, but I began to think 
that you had outgrown these evil passions. I 
now disoover my mistake-” 

I made a movement as if to speak; but he 
waived me to be silent, and continued, 

“ Though I introduced Thornton here, intend¬ 
ing him to be your husband, and though you 
have not been kept ignorant of this wish of mine, 
yet I have never urged you to marry him, but 
have left things to take their course. I wished 
you to have time. I knew him to be superior to 
most young men, to belong to an old family, and 
to have a large fortune. I was aware that such 
a combination of advantages oould never be pre¬ 
sented in any other suitor; and I felt that you 
yourself would see this, and, like a girl of sense, 
as I believed you to be, would aooept Thornton 
in the end. 1 am shooked to find my error. Your 
aunt tells me that you refused him last spring, 
and that yon have now repeated it.” 

He stopped, as if he expected me to speak. 

“Though Thornton is all you say,” I stam¬ 
mered, “he lacks character; and, therefore, I 
oannot love him.” 

“Is the girl crazy, or novel-struck?” said my 
uncle, turning to my aunt impatiently. 

“She is in love with Carrington,” replied my 
aunt, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

I would have given worlds to have been able 
to deny thia: but the impossibility of doing it— 
for I would not utter a falsehood even to save 
my pride—embarrassed me. 

“Once for all,” said my uncle, returning to 
me, “I will have no nonsense. You are no 
longer a child, Mary, but a woman: and I ex¬ 
pect, and depnand from you the reasonableness 
of an adult. I have taken you as my own child, 
and intend still to be a father to you; but in re¬ 
turn I look for the duty and confidence of a 
daughter. If you were literally, as you are by 
adoption, my child, I should command you to 
marry Thornton. I do now command you to 
marry him. If you refuse, I shall consider every 
thing at an end between us: I shall look on you 
as having returned ingratitude for kindness; I 
shall oonsider you also, what I never yet have 
done, a fool. From what you said about matri¬ 
mony when you first came in, I perceive you 
have imbibed some fantastical notions on the 
subject, which must have originated in reading 
novels and poetry. Now I will have no such 
stuff in any one about me. The principal thing 
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in marriage is good temper and money; without 
that there is care and quarrelling enough, I hare 
no doubt; but with an amiable and wealthy hus¬ 
band like Thornton there is no danger of more 
than the ordinary troubles of lift, and these no 
sort of a marriage can avert.” 

He paused again, but I had nothing to say. 
However my aunt remarked as she unrolled her 
yarn. 

“In the married as in the single state, there 
are difficulties, as you well say, brother; but any 
person, who is guided by a proper sense of duty, 
will never complain. Duty should teach Mary, 
too, to marry Thornton. It is the great sin of 
the day for children to set np their own wills 
against the commands of their superiors.” 

My uncle continued. He really loved me, and 
in his way wished to please me t he thought to do 
it by reasoning with me. 

“I’m afraid from what your annt says, Mary, 
as Well as from your own confession, that you have 
allowed yourself to become slightly interested in 
Carrington. He is, I own, a young man of talent; 
but he is poor, very poor; and it will be years 
before he can support a wifo. He certainly does 
not love you, or he would still be visiting here; 
for a penniless lawyer, believe me, never gives 
up the acquaintance of a repnted heiress, if he 
has the least liking for her, and thinks she Will 
smile on him. But suppose he did still visit here, 
that he loved you, in a word that you were mar¬ 
ried. How would you live ? Ab I tell you, he is 
poor. Do you know what poverty is? I can in¬ 
form you, for I was once poor myself. It is to 
be slighted by those inferior to you in everything 
but wealth; to be daily compelled to deny yourself 
comforts that you need; and to be harassed con¬ 
tinually with the fear of illness without means to 
remunerate a physician, or with the dread of abso¬ 
lute starvation for want of employment Suppose 
yourself married to a poor lawyer like Carrington, 
with your habits of luxury, and yet compelled to 
live on an income less, perhaps, than that of a 
day-laborer. What could you do? Could you 
consent to inhabit a single room, up some dirty 
court, and be your own drudge? You would have 
children; could you carry a fretfbl, perhaps sick 
infant in your arms, while you prepared your 
husband’s meal, or swept the apartment? AH 
this the day-laborer’s wifo does; she Am to do 
it; but neither your physical strength, nor your 
tastes could ever make you contented with such 
a lot Before you had endured this life for a 
month, you would hate the husband who had in¬ 
veigled you into it: before you had suffered thus 
for a year, you would curse the hour that you 
first saw him, if not the one that beheld your 
birth. Nay! more: is it pardonable, is it not 
a crime, to bring innocent beings, under such 


circumstances, into the world, to inherit the sickly 
constitutions and low social state which such im* 
prudent marriages entail on offspring? For, time 
harassed, your husband would never rise hi a 
profession, that now-a-dajs demands, not only 
intellect, and long study, but a man’s undivided 
energies to ensure advancement Ten to one but 
the ardent lover would sink into the neglectful 
husband, and seeking relief in stimulants for his 
cares, would die a drunkard, like hundreds have 
under similar circumstances.” 

He stopped. My tears were falling fast The 
picture he drew, had never presented itself to me. < 
Abject poverty, in connexion with Carrington; 
would have terrified me, bat mere for him than ft* 
myself. Privations I would have been willing to 
undergo, for affection would have sweetened them, 
and in the self-denial they would have demanded, 
my character, I frit, would have improved. But 
absolute beggary—from that I shrank t 

Moreover the argument of my uncle ic ■ssurad 
me that Carrington did not love me; for, as my 
uncle said, “why, if he did love, should he oeans 
visiting me ?” 

And yet I could see no reason, since I could 
never marry Carrington, why I should marry 
Thornton. Matrimony without love, disguised 
as it might be, seemed to me only a kind of legal 
prostitution. I replied to my uncle in as forcible 
a manner as 1 could, and concluded by saying, 

“With such ideas of the solemnity of the 
marriage relation, I cannot, cannot, uncle, unite 
myself to Thornton. What you say of Carrington 
is unnecessary; for he does not love me; sad ire 
shall, I trust, never meet again. But if I ever 
did love a man, and circumstances prevented my 
marrying him, I would, until he proved unworthy, 
remain faithful to him; for I would rather be 
single all my Kfo, I would rather work day find 
night, even starve itself, than unite myself to 
another merely for a livelihood. Such a fate 
would be wor s e than death.” 

I covered my* face with my bands, shuddering 
at the picture my imagination had conjured up. 

My stubborn persistance in refuting Thornton 
had, by this time, angered my uncle beyond con¬ 
trol, the more because he had fknoied, from my 
tears, that his representations had persuaded me; 
and the disappointment tended to increase his 
irritation. 

He had walked angrily about while I spoke, 
occasionally stopping to frown at me; then biffing 
his lip, he would continue his movement. He 
now came close up to me. It was the first and 
last time I ever saw him lose entire control over 
himself. 

“I believe, by God, that you are mad—mad 
; enough for a lunatic asylum,” he cried. “Silence!” 

' he added, in a voice of thunder, as I would hare 
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spoken. “You are a fool atany rate, Youhave, j 
however, made your choice; and, from this hour, 

I disownyou. In trusting to jour gratitude and 
affection I have made a pretty dupe of myselt 
I will not send you out into the world to starve; 
bat as you are no longer my heiress, you most 
oontent yourself with a different mode of life 
hereafter; aa for your remaining in my house, 
that is impossible. I will, give you three hun¬ 
dred dollars a year until you, marry; and my 
advice is that you go book to the Valley Farm, 
or,*’ and here again he lost command of himself, 
“to the devil, I don’t care which.” 

He turned to leave the room; but I seized his 
ooai. He wheeled sharply around. For a minute 
I could not apeak: my mouth seemed dried up* 
as if by lightning; but, at laqt, just as he was 
forcibly removing my hands from his gannent, I 
said huskily, 

“I do not want your money—I can do without 
it—you have broken my heart—oh! God forgive 
us all, uncle—” 

“And you would have broken mine,” he an* 
swored, with an oath, “if H had not been tougher 
than a puling school-girl's.” 

He said this in a tone, half bitter, half sneer¬ 
ing; wrenched my hands from his coat; flung me 
away; and was gone, the moment after* 

Mj aunt, during the latter part of this inter* 
view, sat methodically knitting, so that I had for¬ 
gotten her presence entirely. She now reminded 
mo of it by looking up and speaking* 

“And what do you expect to do now, Miss?” 
she said. “Find out Carrington—tell him you 
were turned out of doors for his sake—get him 
to marry you—and come back hero, a few years 
hence, with a house full of children for us to 
support?” 

There was a taunting, insolent air in her 
tone, that made me turn upon her Uke a hunted 
Moved by my unoie’s evident suffering, 
I had just been on the point of bursting into 
teas*; but now I would have died rather than 
have exhibited the least trace of regret 

I drew my tall figure up haughtily. My eyes 
flashed. My voioe fairly hissed, as I said, dwel¬ 
ling on each word, 

“ Never! I will di*r-inch by inch—with star¬ 
vation—but never acoept a crust of bread from 
yon, even if offered.” 

My aunt quailed before that terrible exhibition 
of passion, or of outraged dignity, whatever it 
may be called. 

Her knitting fell from her hands into her lap, 
mad she gazed at me like one thunderstruck. She 
was white as a grave-cloth. 

I kept my eye on her for more than eminnte, 
feeling to the full its magnetic power over her: 
then, with a contemptuous curl of thattp, I turned 


toy back on her and walked steadily to the 
door. 

But when once in my own room, where no 
mortal eye could look on me, then my tears flowed 
uncontrollably! Those who have always had 
a home however humble, know nothing of the 
angoUh ,whioh attends the orphan, who feels 
herself alike homeless and friendless. When X 
thought of what I would have to endure in the 
struggle for a livelihood, I wished myself at rest 
in the grave. 

I had often recurred, with a shudder, to the 
days of misery I had spent at the old Valley 
Farm; but now, in the prospect of my present 
lot, I almost longed to bring my childhood back 
again. I had then been so young as to be com¬ 
paratively insensible to much of the hardness of 
my fate; but now I was at that age when poverty 
and friendlessness fall with most crushing weight 
upon those of my sex. From being a reputed 
heiress, the centre of admirers, and the favorite 
of my uncle, I had become, in a single hour, a 
homeless outcast. No more for me were the 
delights of society, or the refinements and ease 
which wealth afford! I would have to labor for 
a livelihood—how I knew not as yet. 

For 1 indulged no hope of my uncle relenting* 
Nor could I bring myself to accept his assistance. 
I said to myself, perhaps with too much pride, 
that I could not live on his bounty while he 
thought me ungrateful. 

Oh! how 1 wished, then, that my father had 
been able to have left me some pittanoe, no 
matter how slight, to save me from poverty in a 
strait Uke this. 

There are thousands of my sex in this wide 
country, to say nothing of other lands, whom the 
went of an income, however little, compels to 
hateful marriages, or, what is worse, to the lose 
of that honesty and independence of soul which 
is a crown of glory to woman as weU as man. 
So long as we are at the mercy of ethers for the 
means of living, so long are too many of us the 
slaves of those others. I never, to this day, hear 
the too oommon remark, “ she married him for 
a home, you know,” without my heart bleeding 
far the sister thus sacrificed, far the destiny thus 
marred, for the soul thus lost perhaps forever. 

What wild emotions rushed through my brain 
on that night! What dreams of the old church¬ 
yard where my mother lay, and what longings 
to be at rest on her bosom as when a babe! 
Gradually, from the wild ehaos of sensation, my 
heart turned to her dear memory. All through 
Ufa the recollection of her had been a balm to 
my soul fin fits hours of trouble; and I was wont 
to fanqj that her spirit hovered around me. 1 
clasped my hands now and cried tearfully. 

“Mother, dear mother, look upon thy orphan 
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child. In my agony I torn to thee. If indeed 
thou dost watch over me, guide me now in this 
time of deep distress. And oh! thou Almighty 
Parent,” I ejaculated, fervently, feeling all at 
once that aid would come from on high, “thou 
who hast promised to be the friend of the father¬ 
less, assist me to do what is right, and uphold 
me, in the sinking waters, with thy potent arm.” 

I felt wonderfully refreshed after this petition. 
My team oeased to flow. My path seemed to 
open before me. 

Yes! I found consolation. It appeared to my, 
perhaps orer-excited mind, that my mother's 
spirit, commissioned from heaven, whispered 
peace to my soul. 

I began to plan what I should do. I knew 
that thousands of my sex, as feeble and as deli¬ 
cately nurtured as myself, were earning their 
livelihood all over this broad land. Many of 
these had fewer accomplishments than myself. 
Many had to support, in addition to themselves, 
bed-ridden parents, lame little brothers, or in¬ 
sane sisters—I had heard of such self-sacrificing 
beings often. Some, reared in a luxury that 
rivalled that of prinoes, had been plunged by 
their father's bankruptcy, into abject beggary, 
and were now earning a scanty livelihood by 
working sixteen hours daily with the needle. 

And should I shrink from my destiny ? Where 
was the heroism that I had always extolled as 
noblest of all things in man or woman? Now 
was the time to prove whether I had any of this 
heroism. Heaven, for its own wise purposes, 
had called on me to cease idling away my time 
in luxurious repose, and had commanded me to 
step down into the dusty highway of life. Should 
I falter? God forbid! 

I remembered that I had, in the neighboring 

city of-, an old friend, one of my own sex, 

the sole ohild of a widowed mother. Both parent 
and daughter were poor, and the latter supported 
herself and mother by dress-making. I had be¬ 
came acquainted with Ellen Pope, when I first 
went to my uncle's, from her having come to the 
house to make my dresses; her sweetness, pa¬ 
tience and industry had recommended her to me 
subsequently not less than her skill; and I had 
continued to employ her until, about a year 

before, when she had removed to --. To her 

I resolved to go. My pride—weak creatures are 
we even when actuated by the best motives— 
forbade my remaining where I would be known: 
I chose to grapple with the grim unknown of 
poverty among strangers, and in a strange place. 

Yet not entirely among strangers; for I fait 
that in Ellen and her mother I should find friends; 
and that they would give me advice as to what 
was best to do. 

To determine was to act The early line for I 


-left at daybreak. At that hour none of 

our family were up, and I oonld leave the house 
{unobserved, for I wished to conceal whither I 
went. 

I packed up a little necessary apparel, and 
that of the plainest; oounted out my pocket 
money, which I calculated would pay my fare, 
and support me for a month; and then sat down 
and wrote a letter to my unole. I told him, in 
few words, how I regretted that his wishes and 
my sense of duty conflicted; but, sinoe there 
was this collision, I could not, I said, accept his 
bounty. I would go out and straggle with the 
world for myself. If I had done wrong in re¬ 
fusing him obedienoe, God would yet, I trusted, 
show me my enror: but meantime I had nothing 
to ask, except that he would sometimes think of 
his sister’s orphan ohild. I stopped here and 
folded up the letter. Suddenly I recollected that 
my unole might take my Words for an appeal to 
kis mercy: so I unclosed the epistle, and added 
a postscript to the effect that it would be useless 
to seek my retreat 

Then I lay down to sleep. But slumber fled from 
my pillow. About four o’clock, on a odd wintry 
morning, I arose, lit my candle and dressed. Just 
as the clock struck five, I took my little bundle, 
stole down stairs softly, slipped the letter under 
tire door of my uncle’s chamber, and quietly made 
my exit from the house. I had just half an hour 
to spare. 

It was a blustering morning. Wild, damp¬ 
looking clouds were flying eloee over the ohimney 
tops, while squalls of snow occasionally whitened 
the pavements. After walking a square, I saw 
a solitary cab slowly faring the tempest I called 
it, stepped in, and wae soon at the depot r 

The cars had scarcely started, when the snow 
began to fall fast The road, before We had 
gone many miles, was almost blocked up. The 
huge engine labored heavily, and frequently was 
brought to a stand. On such oooarions it be- 
oame necessary to go book a spaoe, in order to 
obtain an impetus to foroe the train through the 
snow-drifts. 

Meantime the ears were intensely cold; for I 
write of a period before stoves were introduced 
into them. Nor did we get anything to eat all 
day. I was half frosen, hungry, and nearly 
broken down in spirits, when, at nightfall, we 

reached-, several hours after we should have 

arrived there. 

Fortunately I had Ellen’s address, having oc¬ 
casionally corresponded with her. I procured a 
carriage, for which I paid three fares, but I could 
not stand bargaining in the cold with tho inso¬ 
lent driver, who laughed at my helplessness while 
he cheated me, and proceeded at once to the abode 
of the Popes. 
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We drove through a great thoroughfare, bril¬ 
liant with lights airi shops. Continually gay ataighs 
covered with buffalo-robes, and ringing with bells, 
darted by us, drawn by blood-horses. A week 
before I had been driven, m exactly snob an 
equipage, by a young millionaire of my uncle’s 
acquaintance. But now I was jolted, a penniless 
outcast, in a faded, decayed old carriage, over 
the streets of a strange town, in which I had but 
a single friend. Tears filled my eyes, notwith¬ 
standing every effort to check them. 

Directly we turned into a broad, handsome 
street, lined on either side with stately dwellings. 
Curtains of lace or damask hung at the windows, 
through which flashed the warm red fire-light: 
and occasionally die sound of happy laughter 
penetrated the storm from within those man¬ 
sions. All this made me feel inexpressibly deso¬ 
late. 

We drove on. Gradually the houses become less 
elegant; grocery-stores appeared at the corners; 
long rows of illy-built tenements, obviously con¬ 
structed to rent, next came in sight; and then 
old frame-buildings, with tumble-down stables 
here and there, and open lots yawning between, 
followed, betokening an approach to the poorer 
quarters of the city. The lights grew dimmer 
as we approached. The snow, no longer swept 
from the side-walks, lay trodden dirtily into a 
narrow foot-path. Gin-shops grew frequent. 
And, now and then, miserable beings, wrapped 
in ragged oloaks, went by with old, battered 
baskets, in which were half consumed cinders 
that had been gathered from the refuse ashes 
left on the sidewalks by the carmen. 

My heart felt sick as 1 saw all this. The 
reality of poverty far surpassed my worst ex¬ 
pectations. 

At last, turning down a narrow street, the car¬ 
riage drew up before a two story brick-house, the 
lower portion of which was occupied by a petty 
grocery-store. The windows up stairs were dark 
and comfortless. 

“This cannot be the place,” I said, shrinking 
back in terror, as the driver opened the door. 

“ This is the number, Miss, where you told me 
to go,” replied the man, holding the door open 
so that the snow whirled into my faoe; and he 
continued insolently, “if it is not the place, I 
must have two dollars more for carrying you to 
the right one: we always charge a new fare every 
time we stop.” 

“ Go and inquire if Mrs. Pope, and her daughter 
live anywhere about here,” I said, sternly, and 
with the resolution of despair. 

He went into the grocery-store, and coming 
back, in a minute, said that Mrs. Pope lived up 
stairs. Two or three men followed him to the 
door of the shop, and a half-grown, dirty servant 
Vol. XVII.—12 


girl, holding in her hand some bacon between two 
bits of brown paper, oame to the carriage-steps 
and stared curiously up into my free. 

Directly Mrs. Pope made her appearance, push¬ 
ing her way through the shop. The instant I 
recognised her, I sprang out, meeting her at the 
door. When the light flashed on my face, and 
she saw who her visitor was, she started back, 
and cried, holding up both her hands. 

“Miss Lennox!” 

She was too amazed to say more. 

I seiied her arm. “Take me to your room,” 
I said, with muoh agitation, shrinking from the 
ooarse men about me, “where is Ellen? For 
heaven’s sake, hurry.” 

“Here’s your bundle, Miss,” said the driver, 
throwing it after me, “we don’t steal people’s 
olothee, if we do charge pretty well on a night 
like this.” And he chuckled insolently. 

I grasped Mrs. Pope for support, and followed 
her nearly fainting, through the shop, and np a 
narrow stairs, to a low, small back room, where 
Ellen, frightened, met os at the door. I fell into 
her arms insensible. 

When I was restored to consciousness, which 
the kind assiduities of my friends soon effected, 
I found both Ellen and her mother bending over 
me, curiosity and astonishment straggling in their 
faces with sympathy. 

I soon told my tale, at least as much of it as I 
could, in honor to others. My acquaintance with 
Carrington, however, I concealed, as also the 
name of Thornton. 

“How orael!” said Ellen's mother, all her 
womanly sympathies aroused anew in my favor, 
“because yon would not marry a man you did 
not love, you have been disinherited.” 

But suddenly Bhe stopped. The hard expe¬ 
riences of the world, gathered during a poverty 
of sixty years, came up to her recollection, her 
face grew sad and thoughtful, and she added, 
though hesitatingly, “but, my dear child, do you 
know what you have undertaken?” 

“I am a woman,” I replied, “and can work, 
like thousands less happily situated. I can teach 
music, or be a dress-maker, and, if these fail, 
take in plain sewing.” 

Ellen, who had been sitting on the edge of the 
bed where I lay, for they had carried me into the 
sleeping apartment, pressed my hands at these 
words, while tears gathered into her eyes. 

Her mother, still thoughtful, shook her head 
doubtfully. 

“Ah! Miss Lennox,” she said, “you don’t 
know what you have undertaken. You are 
delicate, proud, unaccustomed to labor, every 
thing is against you. I am old, and know the 
world, and, therefore, speak frankly—I fear, my 
dear, you have done wrong.” 
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“Oh, mother!” cried Ellen. 

I rose up, for her words made me strong. 

“ I have not done wrong, Mrs. Pope,” I replied, 
“ and no stranger shall ever find me a burden. It 
is true, I might hare accepted my uncle's pen¬ 
sion, and so lived without labor; but I would have 
degraded myself in my own eyes. I can support 
myself, and 1 1 dll: I know I have energies—” 

“Oh! yes, you have,” interrupted Ellen, again 
pressing my hand, “for most women, in your 
situation, would have weakly accepted your 
unde’s offer. I honor you for refusing it; and 
so does mother too; she only fears your bodily 
strength may prove unequal to the heroic reso¬ 
lution of your soul.” 

“ That is indeed all I meant,” interposed Mrs. 
Pope, seeing I was about to speak. “I did not 
think to hurt you, by what I said. You are wel¬ 
come, a thousand times, here. I only foresaw 
the bodily suffering before you, the mortification 
to your pride, the loneliness of one without family, 
and the hundred other miseries of your new con¬ 
dition. Oh! Miss Mary, you don’t know what it 
is to be poor. And yet you were right, I know, 
in refusing to many the rich gentleman.” 

I continued. 

“ I have done my duty, and, in justice to my 
own convictions, I could not do less. If my life 
is to be a hard one; if my frail body gives way; 
if the worst miseries of poverty and sickness 
overtake me—let them come!” 

Both Ellen and her mother were now weeping, 
the latter aloud. 

I was transported with enthusiasm as I spoke. 
All that I had ever read of suffering martyrs 
came to me in that moment, and I was prepared 
for death itself. 


“You are nervous, overwrought, you want 
sleep and rest,” said Ellen, soothingly. “Dear 
Miss Lennox, undress now, and go to bed.” 

“And I will bring you some tea and toast, and 
anything else you would like. I dare say you 
have eaten nothing to-day,” said her mother. 

It was true, I had not: I had been in too ex¬ 
cited a state. 

I was lying in bed, talking to Ellen more com¬ 
posedly, she holding my hand and lovingly pres¬ 
sing it, when her mother returned with some tea 
and toast, and a bit of broiled chicken, a rare 
luxury, I did not doubt, with them. 

“There, eat, my dear young lady,” she said, 
in a tone to make amends for her former appa¬ 
rent cruelty, “you will hereafter be one of us; 
we will love you and cherish you; and, before 
long, that is when you get able, we will find 
plenty for you to do.” 

What a look of gratitude Ellen gave her mother 
for these words! 

The tears came into my eyes, as I took the 
tea-cup from Mrs. Pope, while Ellen began to 
out off small mouthsful of the fowl for me. 

“Eat, and don’t talk,” said Mrs. Pope, kindly, 
but authoritatively. “You are too excited already. 
When you have eaten all this,” she added, smil¬ 
ingly, “all, and not a bit less, we shall leave you 
alone, so that you may sleep: and, to-morrow, 
you are not to rise until I call you.” 

It was nearly noon, the next day, when I 
awoke. Physical and mental fatigue had ren¬ 
dered my sleep as profound almost as death. 
But I arose refreshed. The incidents of the last 
day, too, appeared to me like those of a dream. 

(TO BB COBTIIIUBD.) 


MARY 


BT MISS 


A wbart while thou’et been away, 

A weary, weary while! 

I miss the music of thy voice, 

And the sunshine of thy smile! 

Only in dreams thou com’st to mo— 

In dreams I hear thee speak! 

I feel the kindling of thy glance, 

And thy lip upon my cheek! 

Spring, with its flower-enameling, 

Hath painted bush and tree! 

And the hum-bee hangs to the flowerets’ cell, 
And the birds sing glad and free. 


ANNA. 


A. ALLIN. 


But though Spring may smile, with its leaves and 
flowers, 

And the gay birds blithely sing; 

The Autumn that reigns in our hearts, Mary, 

Can know no second Spring. 

For our hearts are sear as the sad must be. 

And our eyes are dim with tears, 

For we’ve lost the darling of our band— 

The love-light of our years! 

The good are ever the first to die, 

Like angels around our hearth 
Their spirits grow ripe for the bliss of Heaven, 

And are soonest lost to earth! 
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NO. III.—BUNKER HILL. 

BT J A. M 1 8 H. DANA. 



Almost the first object that meets the eye of the 
▼oymger, as he approaches Boston from the sea, 
is the tall, needle-shaped monument on Bunker 
Bunker Hill, a name at which every Ame¬ 
rican heart thrills! Bunker Hill, while liberty 
endures, it will be the Mecca of freedom! Bunker 
Hill, till time itself shall be no more, how will the 
words be hallowed! 

The battle of Bunker Hill opened a new era in 
the history of mankind. Before that period, it 
had never been believed that a few undisciplined 
peasantry could resist successfully regular sol¬ 
diers. But when less than two thousand hardy 
farmers, armed only with their household mus- 
kete, held at bay, for hours, more than twice 
their own number of disciplined troops, and finally 
retreated, not from being overpowered, but in 
consequence of their ammunition giving out, all 
Sorope stood amased. Astonishment took the 
piece of contempt. The people, so long despised, 


rose to be a power in the state; and liberty, here 
and abroad, became the guiding spirit of mankind. 

From the battle of Bunker Hill may be dated 
all the progress in political freedom which the 
world has since beheld. By that glorious struggle 
our own liberties were already half achieved. In 
imitation of America France rose in 1789. Every 
insurrection of the many against the few, which 
has since occurred, both in South America and 
in Europe, may be traced directly, or indirectly 
to that battle. We, who believe in the continual 
improvement of humanity, cannot but regard the 
battle of Bunker Hill as one of those mighty in¬ 
cidents, which 8tand,like beacons, scattered along 
the shores of time, pointing out great landmarks 
in history. It was, in a word, the be ginning 0 f 
a new era; the era of human liberty and repub¬ 
licanism. 

The merit of being the hero of Bunker Hill 
may be equally divided between Warren and 
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Putnam. The latter unquestionably brought on 
the battle, and against the remonstrances of the 
former: but Warren, when the fight was once 
decided upon, oast aside every personal feeling, 
participated in the day, and fell gloriously at the 
close. His untimely death, for he perished at 
the early age of thirty-four, has consecrated him, < 
in popular estimation, as the hero of the battle. 
His presence and influence, without doubt, con¬ 
tributed much to the stubborn resistance of the 
colonists. That one, known never before t o have 
handled a gun except for amusement, should fight 
with the courage of the bravest veteran, inspired 
hundreds, who, like himself, had never seen a 
shot fired in anger. To Putnam on account of 
his old reputation, and to Warren in consequence 
of his desperate heroism, the men of Bunker Hill 
confessedly looked up, as to the two master-spirits 
of the combat. 

The first appearance of Warren, on the field, 
was highly dramatio. Owing to the impetuosity 
of his character his friends joined to dissuade 
him from participating in the battle; for it was 
known that his loss, if he fell, oould not be easily 
supplied. Just before the action began, however, 
a solitary horseman dashing across Charlestown 
Neck, made his way to the American lines, re¬ 
gardless of the storm of shot from the British 
shipping which swept his path. As he approached 
the works, Putnam sprang forward to meet him, 
proud of Buch heroism, yet regretting to see a 
precious life thus exposed. Warren paused only 
to greet the veteran, to ask where the action 
would be hottest: and then galloped on. As he 
reached the redoubt, which formed the centre of 


the works, long and loud huzzas welcomed his 
well-known form. Refusing to assume the com¬ 
mand, which his rank of Major General entitled 
him to, he asked for a musket, and placed him¬ 
self, as a volunteer, in the lines. 

Throughout the entire battle his voice and 
example encouraged all within sight or hearing. 
When the retreat was ordered he lingered be¬ 
hind, determined to be one of the last to abandon 
the field. His heroic behavior had attracted the 
attention of the enemy, and now that he was left 
almost alone, he became a mark too conspicuous 
to be neglected. Accordingly an English officer, 
snatching a musket from a soldier, took delibe¬ 
rate aim at him, and shot him through the head. 
Warren fell, weltering in blood. General Howe, 
the English commander-in-chief, saw the incident, 
and asked his adjutant who that elegant young 
man could be, who had just fallen. “ Good God,’* 
replied Col. Small, looking that way, “it is my 
friend Warren.” The virtues of that name were 
not unknown to the British leader, and full of 
regret and sympathy, he cried, “run, keep off 
the troops—save him, if possible.” But it was 
too late. Small, flying to the spot, knelt down, 
and said anxiously, “my dear friend, I hope yon 
are not hurt.” The dying hero, however, was 
past human aid. He looked up, and smiling 
faintly, as if in recognition, breathed his last 
without a word. 

When the monument which patriotism has 
reared on Bunker Hill shall have crumbled to 
the dust, the memory of that scene will still 
survive, keeping the name of Warren forever 
green in the hearts of his countrymen. 


THE TWO WISHES. 


BT 8. D. ANDERSON. 


A world to roam through when each hope has come, 
With drooping wing back to the o’erladened heart, 
When like the dove, life’s bright thoughts find no home 
Except that Ark from which they took their start 
When homeward one by one each dream has fled 
That oast its fragrance on life’s morning air, 
When from love’s flowers the odor all is shed, 

A world to roam through is the wanderer’s prayer. 

A world to roam through, we may bind the brow 
With rosy chaplets from the mount of fame; 

May drifik of pleasure’s chalice in its glow, 

Or list while beauty breathes our cherished name. 
All are bat dreams from which the soul must wake, 
Like the lone exile from his trance of home, 

And find all visions save the heart will break, 

A world to roam through when the tempests come. 


A home with thee, oh! how the heart will bound 
To meet that fountain in the desert wild. 

And lingering ’mid the freshness it has found 
Forget each altar where it was beguiled; 

Around that spot glad memory throws her spell, 

Glad in the roseate hues of woman’s truth, 

And rears a shrine where Love and Hope may dwell, 
A home with thee as in my dreamy youth. 

A home with thee, where’er my barque may bear 
Me onward in its swift and bird-like flight, 

To tearless climes where nature smiles more fair, 
And woman’s eyes are like the starry night; 

Still, must the empire of my heart be thine. 

The throne—the scepter—thine has been the past. 
With ail its dreams so daring and divine: 

A home with thee to rest my head at last. 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 162. 


CHAPTER II. 

It is strange—nay, it is horrible—that so much 
of barbarism still lingers in the laws and customs 
of a free land. Without crime or offenoe of any 
kind, a person may be taken, here in the city 
of New York, and confined for months among 
the most hideous malefactors; their self-respect 
broken down; their associations brntalized, and 
all this, that the law may be fulfilled. What must 
that law be which requires oppression, that it 
may render justice? In New York, the poor 
witness—a man who has the misfortune to know 
anything of a crime before the courts, is himself 
exactly in the place of a criminal. Like the 
malefactor, he must giro bonds for his prompt 
appearance on the day of trial, or lacking the 
Influence to obtain these, must himself share 
the prison of the very felon his evidence will 
condemn. Strangers thus—sea-faring men, and 
persons destitute of friends—are often imprisoned 
for months among the very dregs of humanity: 
innocent, and yet suffering the severest penalties 
of guilt. This injustice, so glaring that a savage 
would blush to acknowledge it, exists almost 
unnoticed in a city overrun with benevolent 
societies, crowded with churches, and inundated 
with sympathies for the wronged of every nation 
or city on earth bnt our own. If ostentations 
charity would, for a time, give way to simple 
justice, New York, like all the American cities, 
we know of, would obtain for itself more respect 
abroad and more real prosperity at home. 

It was under this law, that Julia Warren, a 
young creature, just bursting into the first bloom 
of girlhood, pure, sensitive and guileless as hu¬ 
manity can be, was dragged like a thief into the: 
city prison. She had known the deepest degra-: 
dation of poverty, and that is always so closely: 
crowded against crime in cities, that it seems 
almost impossible to keep the dew upon an inno¬ 
cent nature. But Julia had been guarded in her 
poverty by principle so firm, by love so holy, that 
neither the close neighborhood of sin nor the 
gripe of absolute want had power to stain the 
sweet bloom of a nature that seemed to fling off 


evil impressions as the swan casts off waterdrops 
from its snowy bosom, though its whole form is 
bathed in them. 

This young creature, in all her gentle inno¬ 
cence, without crime, without even the suspicion 
of a fault, was now the inmate of a prison, the 
associate of felons, hand in hand with guilt of a 
kind and degree that had never entered even her 
imagination. 

At first, when the officer separated the poor 
girl from her grandparents, she struggled wildly, 
shrieked for help, and at last fell to imploring 
the man with eyes so wild, and eloquence so 
startling, that he paused in one of the dark 
corridors leading from the court, and Btrove to 
soothe her, supposing that Bhe was terrified by the 
gloom of the place. 

“ No, no!” she answered. 44 It is not that! I 
did not see that it was dark. I did not look at 
anything. My grandfather—poor grandma. Let 
me go with them. I’m not afraid. I don’t care 
for being in prison, only let me stay where they 
are!” 

“Your grandmother is not here!” 

“Not here, not here!” answered the poor crea¬ 
ture, wildly and aghast. 44 Then what has become 
of her? Let me go—let me go, I say. She will 
die!” 

Julia unlocked the hands that she had clasped, 
flung back the hair from her face, and fled down 
the corridor so swiftly that the keeper, taken by 
surprise, was left far behind: an officer, coming 
in from the court, seized her by the arm as she 
was passing him. 

44 Not so fast, canary bird: not quite so fast. 
It takes swifter wings than yours to get out of 
this cage.” 

Julia looked at the man breathless with affright. 

“What do you hold me for? Why can’t I go?” 
she gasped forth. 

“Becanse you are a prisoner, little one!” 

“But I have done nothing!” 

“Nobody ever does anything that comes here,” 
said this man, with a contemptuous smile. “Never 
was so many ipnocent people crowded together.” 
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As he spoke, the man tightened his hold on her I 
arm, and moved forward, forcing her along with ; 
him. 

The poor creature winced under the pain of 
his grasp. 

“ You hurt my arm,” she said, in a low voice. ; 

“Do I?” replied the man, affected by the des¬ 
pondency of her tone. “I did not mean to do 
that; but it would be difficult to touch a little, ; 
delicate thing like you without leaving a mark. ; 
Gome, don’t cry. I did not liurt you on purpose.” 

“I know it. It is not that,” answered the 
child, lifting her eyes, from which the big tears 
were dropping like rain. 

“ Well, well, go quietly to the woman’s depart¬ 
ment. They will not keep you long unless you 
have been stealing, or some thing of that sort!” 

“Stealing,” faltered the girl, “stealing!” : 
The color flashed into her pale, wet cheeks, a 
faint, scornful smile quivered over her lips. 

The officer, from whom she had fled, now came 
up. “Come,” he said, with a shade of import¬ 
ance. “ I cannot be kept waiting in this way.” 

“I am ready!” answered the poor girl, in a 
voice of utter despondency, while her head dropped 
upon her bosom. “ If I am a prisoner, take me 
away. But what—what have I done?” 

“Never mind; settle that with the court. I 
am in a hurry, so come along!” 

Julia neither expostulated nor attempted to 
resist. 

She gave her hand to the offioer, who led her 
quickly forward. They threaded the dim vault¬ 
like passage, and paused before a grated door, 
through which the trembling girl could see dark 
squalid figures moving about in the dusky twilight 
that filled the prison. Two or three faces, haggard 
and fiend-like, were pressed up against the bars— 
one was that of a negro woman, scarred with 
many a street brawl, whose inflamed eyes glared 
wickedly upon the innocent creature, whom the 
laws had sent to be her companion. 

“Get back—back, with you!” commanded the 
officer, dashing his keys against the grating. 
“Your hideous faces frighten the poor thing!” 

The faces flitted away, grinning defianoe and 
sending back a burst of hoarse laughter, that 
made Julia shiver from head to foot. She drew 
close to the man, clinging to his garments, while 
he turned the heavy lock and thrust the door half 
open. The dim vista of a hall, with cells yawning 
on one side, and filled with gloomy light, through 
which wild, impish figures wandered restlessly to 
and fro, or sat motionless against the walls, met 
Julia’s gaie. She shrank back, and clinging 
desperately to her conductor. 

“Oh, mercy, mercy! Not here—not here!” 
she cried, pallid and shivering. 

The man raised her firmly in his arms, and 


passing through the door, set her down. She 
heard the clank of keyB; the shooting of a heavy 
bolt She saw the shadow of this, her last 
friend, fall across the grating; and then, in 
dreary desolation, she sat down upon a wooden 
bench, and leaning her cold cheek against the 
wall, closed her eyes. The tears pressed through 
those long dark eyelashes, and rolled one by one , 
in heavy drops over her face. The arms hung 
helplessly down: all the energies of her young 
life seemed utterly prostrated. 

The hall was full of women of all ages, and 
bearing every stamp that vice or sorrow impresses 
on the countenance. Some, old and hardened in 
evil, stood aloof looking upon the heart-stricken 
girl with their stony, pitiless eyes; others, 
younger, more reckless and fierce in their sym¬ 
pathies, gathered around in a crowd, commenting 
upon her grief, some mockingly, others with a 
touch of feeling. Black and white, all huddled 
around the bench she oocupied, pouring their 
hot breath out, till she sickened and grew faint, 
as if the boughs of a Upas tree were drooping 
over her. 

“She’s sick—she’s fainting away!” cried one 
of the woman. “Bring some water!” 

“No,” cried another. “If we had a drop of 
brandy now. But water, bah!” 

“It’s the horrors—see how she trembles,” 
exclaimed a third, with a chuckle and a toss of 
the head. 

“No such thing. She’s too young—too hand¬ 
some!” 

“ Oh, get away! Don’t I know the symptoms,” 
interrupted the first speaker, with a coarse laugh. 
“Ain’t I young—ain’t I handsome: who says 
no to that? And yet havn’t you heard me yell— 
havn’t you heard me rave with the horrors?” 

“That was because the doctor prescribes 
brandy,” interposed a sly-looking mulatto woman, 
folding her arms and turning her head saucily 
on one side. “When that medicine comes, you 
are still enough.” 

This retort was followed by a general laugh, 
in which the object joined, till the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

In the midst of this coarse glee, Julia had 
fallen, like a withered flower, upon the bench. 
That moment, the huge negress that had so ter¬ 
rified the poor creature at the grating, plunged 
out from a cell in the upper end of the hall, and 
came toward the group with a tin cup full of 
water in her hand. Had a friend come forth on 
an errand of mercy, it would not have seemed 
more out of place than that hideous creature 
under the influence of a kind impulse. She 
came down the hall as rapidly as her naked feet, 
hampered by an old pair of slip-shod shoes, 
could move. The dress hung in rents and fes- 
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toons of dirty and faded calico around her gaunt* J people. When she opened her eyes, that scarred, 
limbs, trailing the stone floor on one side and j black face, less repulsive from a touch of kindly 
lifted high above her clumsy ankles on the other. [ feeling’, but hideous still, was the first object that 
The women scattered as she approached, giving \ greeted them. 

her a full view of the fainting girl. \ The woman, as I have said, had risen to one 


“So you’ve done it among you: smothered knee. The holy name of God trembled on her 
her. How dare you? Didn’t you see that I took > coarse lips, prefacing the torrent of abusive ex- 
a fancy to her, before she came in. Let her alone. \ postulation that broke from them in the rudest 


I want a pet, and she’s mine.” \ and most repulsive language. 

“Yours. Why it was your face that frightened \ “You needn’t laugh. Don’t I know better— 
her to death. There hasn’t been a bit of color 5 fifty times better than any of you]? Havn’t I 
in her Ups since she saw you,” answered the \ been here, this is the fifteenth time? Don’t I go 


woman that had so eagerly recommended brandy, > to my country-seat on Blackwell’s Island every 


and who kept her place in spite of the formidable summer of my life? How many times have you 


negress. “ Here, give me the water and get out5 
of my sight.” \ 

The negress pushed this woman roughly aside, j 
and kneeling down by the senseless girl, bathed 
her forehead with the water. Julia did not stir: 
her face continued deathly white, a faint violet; 
tinge lay upon her Ups and around her eyes; 
her little hands feU down to the stone floor; her 
feet dropped heavily from the bench. This posi¬ 
tion, more than the still face even, was fearfully 
like death. 

“CaU a keeper,” cried half a dosen voices. 
“She is scared to death!” 

“The doctor!” urged as many more voices. 
“It wiU take a doctor to bring her out of that 
fit!” 

“ We wont have a doctor,” exclaimed the old 
negrees, stoutly. “ He’d call it tremors, and give 
her brandy br laudanum. I tell you, she isn’t 
one of that sort! Don’t beUeve a drop of the 
ardent ever touched her Ups!” 

Again a coarse laugh broke up from among 
the prisoners. 

The negress dashed a handful of water across 
the poor face over which that laughter floated 
like the orgies of fiends around the death couch. 
She rose to one knee, and turned her fierce eyes 
upon the scoffers. 

I have never stained a page in my life with 
profane language, even when describing a profane 
person—never have placed the name of God 
irreverently into the Ups of an ideal character: 
sooner would I feel an oath burning upon my own 
soul, than register one where it might familiarize 
itself to a thousand souls, surprised into its use 
by their confidence in the author. Even here, 
where profanity is the common language of the 
place, I will risk a feebler description in my 
own language rather than for one instant break 
through the rule of a life; yet the language 
which I could not force this pen to write, the : 
coarse creatures, most of them, brutalized by vice 
to a degree that I shrink from describing, were 
the influences, into which a young guileless crea¬ 
ture was plunged by the laws of an enUghtened 


been there, the best of you, I should Uke to ask ? 
Twice three times. Boh! what should you know 
of life. Stand out of the way. She’s beginning 
to sob. You shan’t stifle her again, I promise 
you. It was the water did it. Which of you 
could be got out of a fit with water—tell me 
that? Here—just come one of you and feel her 
breath, while the tears are in it—sweet as a rose, 
moist as dew. I tell you, she never tasted any¬ 
thing stronger than bread and milk in her life!” 

The woman clenched this truth with an impre¬ 
cation on herself, which made the young girl 
start up and look wildly around, as if she believed 
herself encompassed by a band of demons. 

“What is the matter? Are you afraid?” said 
the white prisoner, that had formerly spoken, 
bending over her. 

“Get out of the way,” said the negress, with 
another oath. “It’s my pet, I tell you.” 

The terrible creature, whose very kindness was 
brutal, reached forth her arm and attempted to 
draw Julia to her side, but the poor girl recoiled, 
shuddering from the touch, and fell upon her 
knees, covering her ears with both hands.” 

“Are you afraid of me? Is that it?” shouted 
the negress, almost touching the strained fingers 
with her mouth. 

“Yes, yes!” broke from her tremulous lips, 
and Julia kept her eyes upon the woman in a 
wild stare. “Iam afraid.” 

“ This is gratitude,” said the woman, fiercely. 
“I brought her to, and she looks at me as if I 
were a mad-dog.” 

Julia cowered under the fiery glance with 
which these words were accompanied. This but 
exasperated her hideous friend, and with an 
angry grip of the teeth, she seized one little hand, 
forcing it away from the ear, that was on the 
instant filled with a fresh torrent of curses. 

“Oh, don’t! Pray, pray. It is dreadful to 
swear so!” 

“Swear! Why, I didn’t swear—not a word of 
it. Have been talking milk and water all the 
time just for your sake. Leave it to all these 
ladies, if I haven’t!” said the woman, evidently 
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impressed with the truth of her assertion, and 
appealing, with an air of simple confidence, to 
her fellow-prisoners, for profanity had become 
with her a fixed habit, and she was really unoon- 
eions of it. 

A laugh of derision answered this singular 
appeal, and a dozen voioes gave mocking assure 
anoe that there had been a mistake' about the 
matter, saying, 

“Oh! no, old Mag never swore in her life.” 

Tortured by the wild tumult, and driven to the 
very confines of insanity, Julia could scarcely 
forbear screaming for help. She started up, 
avoiding the negress with a desperate spring 
sideways, and staggered toward the grated door. 
It seemed to her impossible to draw a deep breath, 
in the midst of those wretched beings! 

“Mamma, mamma!” said a soft, sweet voice, 
from one of the cells, and as Julia turned her 
face, she saw through the narrow iron door-way 
the head of a child, bending eagerly forward and 
radiant with joyous surprise. 

Julia paused, held forth both her trembling 
hands, and entered the cell, umiling through her 
tears as if an angel had called. 

The child arose from the floor, for it had been 
upon its hands and knees, and put back its golden 
hair, that broke into waves and curls in spite 
of neglect. With two soiled and dimpled hands, 
it gaxed upon the intruder in speechless disap¬ 
pointment. Julia saw this, and her heart sank 
again. 

“It was not me, you wanted,” she said, laying 
her hand tremblingly on the child’s shoulder* 
“You are sorry that I came7” 

“ Yes,” answered the child, and her soft, brown 
eyes filled with tears. “ I thought it was mamma. 
It was dark, and I could not Bee, but it seemed 
as if you were mamma.” 

Julia stooped down and kissed the child. In 
that dim light, it was difficult to say which of 
those beautiful faces seemed the most angelic. 

“But I love you. I am glad to see you,” she 
said, in a voice that made the little boy smile 
through his tears. He fixed his eyes upon her 
in a long, earnest gaxe, and then nestling close 
to her side, murmured, “and I love you!” 

There was a narrow bed in the cell, and Julia 
sat down upon it, lifting the child to her knee. 
In return, she felt a little arm steal around her 
neck and a warm cheek laid against her own. 
The innocent nature of the child blended with 
that of the maiden, as blossoms in a strange 
atmosphere may be supposed to lean toward j 
each other. 

“Do they shut up children in this wicked 
place? How came you here, darling?” 

“ I don’t know!” answered the child, shaking 
its beautiful head. 


“But did you oome alone?” 

“Oh, nol Sh* oame with me.” 

“Who—your mamma?” questioned Julia, so 
deeply interested in the child, that for the moment 
her own grief was forgotten. 

“No, not her. They call her my mamma, but she 
isn't. Come here, softly, and I will let you see.” 

He drew Julia to the entrance, and pointed with 
his finger toward a female, who sat cowering by a 
stove a little distance up the passage. There was 
something so picturesque in the bold, Roman out¬ 
lines of this woman’s face that it riveted Julia's 
attention. The large head, covered with masses 
of dull, black hair, gathered up in a loose coil 
behind, and falling down the cheeks in disheveled 
waves; the nose, rising in a haughty and not un¬ 
graceful curve; the massive forehead and heavy 
chin, with a large mouth coral red and fell of 
sensual expression. All this gave to that head, 
bending downward with its side-face toward the 
light, the interest and effect of some old picture, 
which, without real beauty, haunts the memory 
like an unforgotten sin. 

This woman had evidently received some injury 
on the forehead, for a scarlet silk handkerchief 
was knotted across it, the ends mingling behind 
with the neglected braids of her hair, which, but 
for it, must have fallen in coils over her neck 
and shoulders. 

Her dress, of soft, blue barage, had once been 
elegant, if not rich, but in that place, faded and 
soiled, with the flounces half torn away and the 
rents gathered rudely up with pins that she had 
found upon the stone floor of her prison, it 
had a look of peculiar desolation, every fold 
bespoke that flash poverty which profligacy 
makes hideous. 

A book with yellow covers, soiled and torn, lay 
open upon this woman’s lap, and with her large, 
full arms loosely folded on her bosom, she bent 
over it with a look of gloating interest, that be¬ 
trayed all the intensity of her evil nature. You 
could see her black eyes kindle beneath their 
inky lashes, as she impatiently dashed over a 
leaf, or was molested in any way by the noise 
around. You could not look upon this woman 
for an instant without feeling the influence which 
a strong character, even in repose, fixes upon the 
mind. Powerful intellect and strong passions— 
the one utterly untr&iped, the other curbless and 
fierce—broke through every curve of her sensual 
person, and every line of her face. 

As Julia stood in the cell-door, with one arm 
around the child, this woman chanced to look 
up, and caught those beautiful eyes fixed so 
steadily upon her. She returned the glance with 
a hard, impudent stare, which filled the young 
creature with alarm, while it sorted to fascinate 
her gaxe. 
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The woman seemed enraged that her glanee 
had not made the stranger oower at once. Crush¬ 
ing her book in one hand, she arose and came 
forward, sweeping her way through the prisoners 
with that sort of undulating swagger into which 
rice changes what was originally graoe. She 
oaine up to Julia, with an oath upon her lips, 
demanding why she had been staring at her so? 

Julia did not answer, but shrank dose to the 
child, who cringed against her, evidently terrified 
by the menacing attitude and fierce looks that 
his temerity had provoked. 

“Come here, you little wretch,” exclaimed the 
termagant, securing him by the arm and jerking 
him fiercely through the cell-door. “ How dare 
you speak to any body here without leave? 
Gome along, or I’ll break every bone in your 
body.” 

With a swing of die arm, that sent the child 
whirling forward in fierce leaps, she landed him 
at her old seat, and sitting down, crowded the 
beautiful creature between her and the hot stove, 
setting one foot, twisting through a white slipper 
of tom and dirty satin, heavily in his lap to hold 
him quiet, while she went on with her French 
novel. 

The poor little fellow bent his head, dropped 
his pretty hands on the floor, each side of him, 
and sat motionless and meric, Hke some heavenly 
cherub crashed beneath the foot of a demon. 
Once he straggled a little, and made an effort to 
creep hack, for the heat pouring from the huge 
mass of iron which stood close before him had 
become insupportable. 

The woman, without lifting her eyes from the 
book, pat her hand down upon his shoulder with 
a fierce imprecation, and ordered him to be quiet. 
The poor infant dared not move again, though 
his free, his neck, and his little arms became 
scarlet with the heat, and perspiration stood upon 
his forehead Hke rain, saturating his golden hair, 
and even his garments. He lifted his soft eyes, 
full cff terror and of entreaty, to the hard face 
above him, but it was gloating over one of those 
foul passages with whieh Eugene Sue has cursed 
the world, and the innocent creature shrank from 
the expression more than he had cowered from 
the heat. Tears now crowded,into his eyes, and 
he turned them, with a look of helpless misery, 
upon the young girl who stood regarding him 
with looks of unutterable pity. Julia Warren 
could not withstand this look. She was no longer 
timid: the prison was forgotten now: her very 
soul went forth in compassion for the one being 
more helpless than herself, whom she might have 
the power to protect. She went softly up to the 
woman and touched her upon the arm; compas¬ 
sion gave the young creature that exquisite tact 
which makes generous impulses so beautiful. 


“Please, madam, let the child stay with me a 
Uttle longer, I will keep him very quiet while you 
read!” 

Hie meek demeanor, the soft, sweet tone in 
which this was uttered, fell upon the sense like a 
handful of freshly gathered violets. The woman 
had loved pure things once, and this voice started 
her heart as if a gash of perfumed air had swept 
through it. She looked up suddenly, and fixing 
her large, bold eyes upon the girl, seemed won¬ 
dering alike at her loveliness and courage in thus 
addressing her. 

JuHa endured the gaze with gentle forbearance, 
but die could not keep her eyes from wandering 
toward the child, who, seizing her dress with one 
hand, was shrouding his face in the folds. 

“How came you here?” demanded the woman, 
rudely. 

“I don't know,” was the meek answer. 

“Don't know, bah! What have you done?” 

41 Nothing!” 

“ Nothing!” repeated the woman, with a sicken¬ 
ing sneer; “so you're not a chicken after all— 
know the ropes, ha! nothing! I never give that 
answer—despise it—always have the courage to 
own what I have the courage to act; its original, 

I Hke it. Take my advice, girl, own the truth 
and shame the—the old gentleman. He's an 
exoellent friend of mine, no doubt, but I love to 
put the old fellow out of countenance with the 
truth now and then. The rest of them never do 
it—not one of them ever committed a crime in 
their Hves—unfortunate, nothing more.” 

“WQ1 you let me take up the child?'' said . 
Julia, with a pleading smile; “see, the heat is 
killing him!” 

The woman glanced down at the Uttle creature, 
half moved her foot, and then pressed it down 
again, but drew back a Uttle dragging the child 
with her, but she resisted the effort which JuHa 
made to release him. 

“Not now, the child's mine; I’ll make him as 
wicked as I like myself, but he shan't run wild 
among the prisoners!” 

“Are you really his mother?” said Julia. 

“Yes, I am really his mother!” was the mock¬ 
ing reply; “what have you against it?” 

“Nothing, nothing, only I should think you 
would be afraid to have him here!” 

“And your mother, she isn’t afraid to have 
you here, I suppose.” 

“I have no mother!” said JuHa, in a tone of 
sadness, that made itself felt even upon the bad 
nature of her Hstener. 

“No mother, well don't mourn for that,” said 
the woman, with a touch of passionate feeling. 
“Thank God for it, if you believe in a God, she 
won’t follow you here with her white, miserable 
face: she won't starve to keep you from sin—or 
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die—die by inches, I tell yon, because all is of 
no use. Yon won't see her crowded into a pine 
coffin, and tumbled into Potters' Field, and feel— 
feel in the very core of your heart that yon hare 
sent her there. Thank God—thank God, I say, 
miserable girl, that you haTe no mother!” 

The woman had risen as she spoke, her im¬ 
posing features, her whole form quivering with 
passion. Tears crowded into her lurid eyes, 
giving them fire, depth and expression. She 
ceased speaking, fell upon her seat again, and, 
covering her face with the soiled novel, sobbed 
aloud. 

The child, released from the bondage of her 
foot, stood up trembling beneath the storm of 
her words, but when she fell down and began to 
weep, his lips grew tremulous; his little chest 
began to heave, and climbing up the stool upon 
which his mother crouched, he leaned over and 
kissed her temple. 

This angel kiss fell upon her forehead like a 
drop of dew; she dashed the novel from her face 
and flung her arm over the child. 

“ Look,” she cried, with a fierce sob, turning 
her dusky and tear-stained face upon the young 
girl. “He has got a mother, look on her, and 
then dare to mourn because you have none!” 

“But I have a grandfather and grandmother 
that loveB me as if I were there own child,” said 
Julia, deeply moved by the fierce anguish thus 
revealed to her. 

“And where are they?” 

“My grandfather is here!” 

“ Here! how came it about ? What is he charged 
with?” 

Julia's lips grew pale as the word “murder!” 
fell from them. Even the woman seemed appalled 
by the mention of a crime so much more serious 
than she had expected. 

“ But you, they do not charge you with murder 
also ?” she questioned, in a subdued voice. 

“No!” said Julia, innocently. “They oharge 
me with being a witness!” 

Once more a torrent of fiery imprecations burst 
from the lips of that miserable woman—impre¬ 
cations against a law hideous almost as her own 
sins. Julia recoiled aghast beneath this profane 
violence. The child dropped down from the stool 
and orept to her side, weeping violently. The 
woman saw this, and checked herself. 

“Then you have really done nothing?” 

Julia shook her head and smiled sadly. 

“A beautiful country—beautiful laws, that 
send an innocent child to take lessons in life 
here and from women like us. Oh! my dear, 
it'8 a great pity you haven’t been in the Peni¬ 
tentiary half a dozen times, lots of benevolent 
people would be ready to reform you at any ex¬ 
pense then.” 


Julia smiled, dimly, she did not quite under¬ 
stand what the woman was saying. 

“It makes my heart burn to see you here,” 
continued the woman, vehemently, “it's a sin, a 
wicked shame, but I 'll take care of you. There’s 
some good left in me yet; just get acquainted 
with that little wretch and no one else; stay in 
your cell, the, keeper won't let them crowd in 
upon* you; the matron will be here by and bye. 
Shell be a mother to you, she's a Christian, a 
thorough, cheerful, hard-working Christian. I 
believe in these things, though I would not own 
it to every one; kind because she can’t help it, 
without going against her own nature. I like 
that woman, there isn't a creature here wicked 
enough not to like her.” 

“When shall I see her?” questioned Julia, 
brightening beneath this first gleam of hope. 

“ To-morrow morning! perhaps before—I don't 
know exactly. But come go into my cell—they 
haven't given you one yet, I suppose—the whole 
gang of them are coming this way again.” 

Julia looked up and saw a crowd of women 
coming up from the grated door, where they had 
been drawn by some noise in the outer passage. 
Terrified by the dread of meeting that horrible 
old negroes again, she grasped the little hand 
that still held to her garments, and absolutely 
fled after the woman who had entered the cell 
where she had first seen the child. 

The prisoners were amused by her evident 
terror, and gathered around the entrance, but 
as Julia sat down upon the bed, pale and panting 
with affright, her self-constituted guardian started 
forward and dashed the iron door in their faces, 
with a clang that sounded from one hollow cor¬ 
ridor to another like the sudden crash of a bell. 

“There,” she said, with a smile that for a mo¬ 
ment swept away the fierce expression from her 
face, “I'd like to see one of them bold enough 
to come within arm's-length of that My home's 
my castle, if it is in a prison; I’ve been here 
often enough to know my rights. If the* laws 
won't keep you out of that gang, I will!” 

It was wonderful Hie influence that gentle girl 
had won over the depraved being who protected 
her thus. After she entered the cell no rude 
or profane word passed the woman's lips. She 
seemed to have shut out half that was wicked in 
her own nature when she dashed the iron door 
against her fellow prisoners. Her large black 
eyes brightened with a sort of rude pleasure as 
she saw her child creep into Julia’s lap, and lay 
his head on her bosom. 

“ How naturally you take to one another,” she 
said, letting down the black masses of her hair, 
and beginning to disentangle the braids with her 
fingers, as if the pure eyes of her guest had re¬ 
proached their unsteady state. “When I was a 
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little girl we had plenty of wild roses in a swamp 
near the house. It is strange I have not though* 
of them in ten years, but when I saw you and the 
child sitting there together, it seems as if I could 
reach out my hands and fill them.” 

Julia did not answer, her eyes were bent on 
the child who had ceased to cry, and lay quietly 
in her arms—so quietly that she could detect a 
drowsy mist stealing over his eyes. The woman 
went on, threading out her long hair in silence. 
Alter awhile Julia, who had been watohing the 
soft, brown eyes of the child as the white lids 
dropped over them gradually like the closing 
petals of a floorer, looked up with a smile, so 
pare, so bright, that the woman unconsciously 
smiled also. 

“He is sound asleep,” said the young girl, 
putting back the moist curls from his forehead. 
“See what a smile, I hare been watching it 
deepen on his face since his eyes began to close.” 

The woman put back her hair with both hands, 
and turned her eyes with a sort of stem mourn¬ 
fulness upon the sleeping boy. 

“He never goes to sleep on my bosom like 
that,” she said, at last, with a bitter smile, and 
more bitter tone. “How could he? my heart 
beats sometimes loud enough to scare myself; 

I wonder if wild flowers really do blossom over 
Mount Etna, if they do, why should not my own 
child rest over my own heart?” 

“My grandfather has told me that flowers do 
grew around volcanoes,” said Julia, with a soft 
anile, “ but it is because the fire never reaches 
them; if scorched once they would perish!” 

“And my heart scorches everything near it. 

Is what you mean?” said the woman, with 


a degree of mildness that was peculiarly impres¬ 
sive in a voice usually so stem and loud. 

“When you were angry to-day he trembled, 
when you wept he kissed you,” answered the 
gentle girl, looking mildly into the dark face of 
her companion, whose fierce nature yielded both 
respect and attention to the moral courage that 
spoke from those young lips. 

“Well, what if I do frighten him ? we love that 
best which we fear most. It is human nature, 
at any rate it was my nature, and Bhould be my 
child’s,” said the woman, striving to cast off the 
influence of which she was becoming ashamed. 

“And did you ever fear any one?” 

“Did I ever love any one?” was the answer, 
given in a voice so deep, so earnest, that it seemed . 
to ring up from the very bottom of a heart where 
it had been buried for years. 

“I hope so, I trust so—do you not love your 
child?” 

The woman dashed back the entire weight of 
her hair with an impetuous sweep of one hand: 
then, with the whole Roman contour of her face 
exposed, she turned a keen look upon the young 
face lifted so innocently to hers. Long and 
searching was that look. The shadows of terrible 
thoughts swept over that face. Some words, it 
might be of passion, it might be of prayer—for 
bitterness, grief and repentance, all were blended 
in that look—trembled unuttered on her lips. 
Then she suddenly flung up her arms and falling 
across the bed, cried out in bitter anguish—“oh, 
my God!—my God! can I never again be like 
her?” 

(to be continued.) 
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The Poets of America— 

A noble band are they! 

Where’er their trumpet-tones are heard, 
Oppression melts away. 

They seise upon Niagara, 

And play upon its roar; 

'Till its reverberation sounds 
On every despot’s shore! 

The Poets of America— 

Be liberty their theme, 

'TUI our proud mountain Eagle foils, 
And shrieks his last death-scream! 

Until he writhes in agony 
Upon the olsmmy sod. 

Be every freeman’s voice upraised, 

Fob liberty and God! 


The Poets of America— 

Long may their harps resound: 

’Till echo shall repeat the strain 
To earth’s remotest bound. 

'Till tyrants, from their bloody thrones 
And palaces be hurled,* 

And naught but fVeedom-shouts be heard, 
Throughout the ransomed world! 

The Poets of America— 

A glorious band are they! 

For while they stir us up to light, 

They teaoh us how to pray. 

They tell us to rely on Him 
Who ruleth sea and sod, 

For blessings on our native land:— 

“ Freedom to worship God!” 
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In the garret of a lonely house, in the suburbs 
•f one of our western cities, lay a poor woman in 
the agonies of death. Beside her bed, on either 
side, knelt her two weeping children. During a 
brief interval of ease, the mother feebly breathed 
their names, and instantly they bent over her to 
oatch her dying words. “Anna, my daughter, a 
few short moments more and your young brother 
will have no earthly friend but you. Will you, 
my dear, be to him a fhithful sister?” The sweet 
girl’s eyes filled, and her frame trembled, while 
the painful words were pronounced, but with a 
fortitude uncommon in one of her years, she 
forced back the tears, and hiding her emotion by 
pressing her lips to the beloved parent's cheek, 
murmured—“I will.” 

“And you, Willy,” she continued, laying her 
hand upon the head of the boy whose face was 
buried in her bosom, “will you try to be a good 
boy and mind your sister? She is but little more 
than three years older than yourself, but she has 
learned much in the school of adversity, and I 
know, my boy, she will be a safe guide for you, 
as far as her knowledge goes; and when that 
fails, she has a Father in heaven, whom she 
acknowledges, and to whom she can always go 
when in doubt. Will you promise to do as she 
wishes ?” 

Willy raised his face, streaming with tears, one 
moment; tried in vain to speak, bowed his head 
in token of assent, and then gave way afresh to 
his grief. Oh! how the heart of that mother 
yearned over her boy, and, for a moment, she 
wished she might be spared to struggle for him 
a few more years. But the hope of the Christian 
was strong within her, and putting her arm affec¬ 
tionately around his neck, while the other hand 
clasped that of her agitated daughter, she calmly 
said, “weep not, dear children; the Lord will 
raise you up friends. He is the father of the 
fatherless; trust in Him. Though this dispen¬ 
sation is grievous for the time, yet remember, 
whom He loveth He chasteneth. Always keep 
in mind that His eye is upon you, and that if you 
try to do right, He will aid you. Your father, 
while alive, shielded you from every grief, but 
the Lord had need of him; yet his example is left 
you. Be honest and virtuous as he was, and 
you cannot fail to be happy hereafter. He Who 
‘ doeth all things well' is about to afflict you 
again—but be faithful and believing, and all 
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things will work together for your good.” Ex¬ 
hausted, she paused, and a strange expression 
passed over her countenance; her breath grew 
short. Stretching out her arms, she cried, “death 
is at the door! dear ones, my right is dim—let me 

embrace you—God bless and keep-” The 

arms fell lifeless from about them, the words died 
upon her lips, and the spirit, tried in the furnace 
of affliction, was in the presence of its God. 

It is the evening after the funeral: the moon 
shines brightly into that desolate chamber, re¬ 
vealing a holy and beautiful scene, that of a 
sister’s love. Anna Somers sits near the window. 
The head of the poor stricken boy rests in her 
lap, and a smile of joy illumines her countenance 
when smoothing back the hair from his brow, she 
finds that sleep has stolen upon his weary eye¬ 
lids. Carefully she raises his slender frame in 
her arms and lays him upon his bed, then seating 
herself beside him, she seems lost for many mo¬ 
ments in deep thought. “Yes,” she at length 
exclaims, aloud, “I must begin to-morrow! I 
will go out and try to get work, for poor Willy 
must remain at school. Dear boy,” she cried, 
pressing her lips upon his now placid brow, “he 
must never suffer.” 

A wearisome day It was to poor Anna, while she 
walked from square to square, stopping ever and 
anon at some noble-looking mansion, seeking 
employment Some received her kindly, and not 
only patronized her themselves, but promised to 
interest their friends in her behalf; while others 
(shame on such inhuman hearts) wounded her 
sensitive nature by the coldness of their bearing, 
and even by attempts to beat down her price a 
few shillings, alledging that so young a girl could 
not possibly earn as much as a woman. But 
among all, Anna contrived to find the means of 
subsistence for many months. At the end of 
that time, however, she found her constitution 
so much impaired that it would be necessary to 
pursue a more active life; yet she dreaded to 
separate from her brother. But finally it was de¬ 
cided that she should seek employment as house¬ 
maid, while Willy was to give up his school, and try 
to get in as errand boy for some thriving estab¬ 
lishment. They would thus both earn enough to 
procure clothing, and each would be provided. 

I with a home. 

Let us look in again upon our young friend 
i Anna. She has now been about six Weeks in her 
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haw hone, and sorely by this tine knows bow 
ate likes it. Her work is finished for the day, 
and she is seated in her own little room, away op 
hi the fourth story, scribbling a few lines in her 
diary. By the way, what a treasure such an 
article is to the lonely and desolate! Reader, 
are yon one who has no friend to whom you can 
pour out your soul, no human being who can 
appreciate and sympathise with you? Try for 
yourself; keep s diary of all your thoughts and 
feelings. Ton will find it a source of solid oom- 
flwrt. But let us take a peep as she writes. 

“To-day I am veiy tired; how weak and faint 
I test! And yet very little has been accom¬ 
plished; I know I could hare done all easily if I 
had been allowed to regulate my work, or even 
if there had been order in its arrangement, but 
where there are so many to command, what oan 
a poor girl do! There certainly is great want of 
system in this family, for I am never allowed to 
finish one thing before I am called off to a second, 
and then blamed because I did not do the first in 
tune. For instance, this morning, the old lady 
told me to put the bread in pans quickly, as it 
was almost running over. I hastened to prepare 
the dishes, and had just got my hands nice and 
dean, when one of the daughters desired me to 
ran down cellar for some wood for her; I pointed 
to the bread, but she said I would soon be back. 
Hardly bad I returned to the kitchen when an¬ 
other requested me to run across the street and 
gat her a skein of silk. This done, I was about to 
aommence, when another called, ‘Anna! Anna!’ 
and away I was sent to the third story after a 
book. At last I began to wash my hands a second 
time, when the old lady entered and exclaimed at 
my idleness. The bread had run over on to the 
floor, so I had to listen to a tirade against hired 
girls, and the waste they made. I undertook to 
tell her 1 had been sent of errands, but she gave 
me to understand that she did not like servants 
to answer. They mean to be kind, but they are 
all destitute of order,-and think a girl never can 
be tired. Ah, me! I must seek another place. I 
love little children; I wonder how 1 should do for 
a child’s nurse? I will advertise.” 

And she did advertise; and very soon was an¬ 
swered by a request to call at No. 4 Elm street, 
at three o’clock on Wednesday. Having obtained 
leave of absence for an hour, she went with a 
beating heart to see the mistress of the house 
designated. Her hand trembled as she rang the 
bsH, but she felt quite re-assured when a neatly 
dressed maid-servant opened the door, and after 
answering her inquiry as to whether Mrs. West 
lived there, asked “if she was the nurse girl?” 
There was a kind look about her that made her 
JM at ease. She followed her into a sitting- 
roop, whert everything was arranged in such 


j tasteful simplicity, that she knew at once it was 
with one of refined manners die would have to 
deaL Nor was die surprised when a gentle 
looking lady entered with a babe in her arms, 
t and asked her in a sweet voice, “if she was the 
girl who advertised?” 

“You look hardly strong enough to handle 
such a boy as this,” she said, as she plaoed on 
her lap a plump, black eyed little fellow of eight 
months old. “Let me see if you oan lift ldm 
easily.” 

He was a sweet little fellow, and Anna first 
gave him a hug and a kiss, and then playfully 
tossed him up a few times; but it made her arms 
ache, so she placed him on her knee, saying, “she 
was not used to holding children, but she thought 
she should soon get accustomed to it.” After 
a few questions relative to her health, and pre¬ 
sent situation, it was agreed that she should com¬ 
mence her duties the next week. 

Weeks passed, months rolled away, and Anna’s 
step grew lighter, and her faoe looked joyous, for 
peaoe was in her heart. Her mistress was so 
thoughtful in everything, and often would not let 
her carry the babe half as much as she wished, 
but told her to amuse him on the floor, alledging 
it was better for his health, but Anna knew that 
it was frequently done out of consideration for 
her. Then, too, she would often bring her work 
and sit in the nursery for a few hours, talking 
with her of her mother and brother, and showing 
her how to alter some of Mr. West’s east-off gar¬ 
ments for Willy. Oh, how Anna loved her! Willy 
was now learning a trade with an honest carpen¬ 
ter, who, though very strict during work hours, 
was a well meaning man, and she knew he was 
in good hands. Every Sunday afternoon he spent 
with her, and many were the happy hours she 
and he passed with the pet Charley. 

At length the warm summer months began to 
come on, and Mrs. West prepared to visit her 
mother, who lived a few miles in the country; 
Anna of course accompanied her, and now com¬ 
menced her Elysian days. Charley was old 
enough to run about, so she used to wander 
away into the woods with him, and hours would 
pass like minutes while they sought the wild 
flowers, ohased the butterflies, or seated on a log 
in some shady nook, the one told over, while the 
other listened to, the little infant stories, so cap¬ 
tivating in ohildish days. Often the little one 
fell asleep, for the sweet tones of his nurse’s voice 
were like soft musio to his baby ear. Then Anna 
would gently lift him in her arms and bear him 
to the house. 

Three years passed away, and Charley no longer 
needed any other nurse than his mother; and 
now Anna’s heart often aohed at the thought of 
leaving this dear home and her young charge. 
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She had been bo very happy there, that she 
dreaded to go out again among strangers to look 
for a new place; yet she comforted herself with 
the reflection that her mistress had promised to 
assist her in selecting another home, and she 
knew she would not turn her off till a suitable 
protection had been found. Still sometimes sad 
forebodings would come over her, and she would 
seek her little, chamber and pour out her soul to 
the Friend who seeth in secret, and to whose 
watchful oare she attributed all the good that 
had fallen to her lot Sometimes a flood of tears 
would come, but they served as a relief. Oh! 
what a comfort there is in a good, hearty cry 
sometimes! It was after one of these sudden 
gusts that her mistress entered her room. 

“Why, Anna, I have sought you everywhere; 
not crying, I hope—naughty child! come, cheer 
up, I think I have good news for you. A few 
days since, I wrote to a friend about you, and 
here is her answer: hear what she says. 4 I have 
known Anna so long that I needed not your 
praises to feel her virtues; she is just such an 
one as we need. For several years, you know, my 
husband’B eyesight has unfitted him for reading 
by candle-light, and I have heretofore been eyes 
for him, but, of late, I too have been obliged to 
give it up: our evenings, therefore, are very dull. 
Now Anna, with her soft voice and quiet ways, 
will just suit us. We want her as a kind of over¬ 
seer, to look after our girl in the kitchen, and 
keep things in order; in fact to be to us as a 
daughter. If she will come on such terms, say 
we shall be glad to see her, and will send for 
herself and baggage as soon as she likes.’ And 
now,” continued Mrs. West, “can you guess who 
these nice old people are?” 

“Yes, indeed! your parents. Am I not right?” 

“You are. Will you go?” 

“Oh, yes, madam, for it will be almost like 
being with you. Every summer, I suppose, I 
shall see you and Charley there?” 

“Yes, every summer you may look for us. 
You will perhaps be lonesome without Willy, but 
you must run round and persuade Mr. Morton 
to let him spend his Sundays out there. You 
will not have very hard work, I imagine, for the 
old gentleman always looks smiling when he sees 
you, and his wife said to me, the other day, ‘that 
you were one of the dearest and most loveable 
girls she ever saw.’ Perhaps some one else in 
the family thinks so too! There! don’t blush 
so; Robert Morton is a very fine young man, and if 
he has not asked you yet, no doubt will. But I 
won’t tease you, but leave you to get ready while 
1 write to ma. When shall I say you will come?” 

“On the third day from this, for I want to 
spend one more Sabbath with Willy.” 

The day of departure came, the good-byes were 


spoken, Charley had his last half dosen ldsses— 
and Anna was gone. Weeks and months fled by 
in the new country home, and she became as a 
dear child to Mr. and Mrs. Warren. Willy watted 
out every Sabbath afternoon, and Robert’s ohaise 
was always seen at the door, ready to convey him 
back to town. One day Anna told her brother 
she had a secret for his ear. 

“You know,” she said, “Mr. Warren is quite 
a phrenologist? Well, soon after I came here, 
he said to me, 4 my good girl you would make a 
fine musician; I see it in your head. Would you 
like to learn?’ I told him I had always desired 
it, but thought it out of my power, and above 
my station. 4 Pshaw,’ he cried, 4 your station! 
Don’t I call you my daughter now? There’s 
that fine piano shut from one year’s end to an¬ 
other, except when daughter West oomes, and 
there is plenty of music. I can teach you about 
the notes, time, &o., so yon must begin to-mor¬ 
row. My old lady and I often pine to hear some 
of the old-fashioned songs.’ And I did begin, 
Willy, and am quite a good player now. He ban 
also taught me drawing, for you know he is a 
man of splendid education. He instructs me in 
other things when I have leisure, for he says I 
flmst be a teacher when they are gone. Had 
our dear father lived we too would have been 
differently situated! But now I am satisfied that 
the way is opened for me. You too, brother, 
ought to improve every moment.” 

44 Oh! I do. Robert teaches me in the evening, 
and he says, 4 1 learn very fast;’ you know he is a 
great student. He often takes me to lectures too.” 

“Well, Willy, don’t tell any one at Mr. Mor¬ 
ton’s that I have learned music and drawing, for 
they might think me getting proud, and I would 
not lose the good opinion of the old people.” 

“And Robert?” 

“Oh! Robert’s nothing to me—but be sure not 
to tell him.” 

Things went on in the old way, with very little 
variation, till at last one Sunday had nearly 
passed away, and Willy had not made his accus¬ 
tomed visit Anna felt very uneasy; she feared 
sickness had prevented him: it was, therefore, 
with a thankful heart she at length espied Robert 
fastening his horse to the gate-post Running 
quickly out, she eagerly asked for her brother. 

44 Oh, Willy is well enough,” I replied, 44 but I 
told him it was too dusty for him to come out 
this afternoon, and he thought it not worth while 
to ride out with me for so short a time. Are not 
these good reasons?” Anna looked hurt and dis¬ 
appointed. “ Please get your bonnet. Miss Anna, 
and take a little walk to pay me for coming so 
far, and I ’ll tell you a better and truer one.” 

She had become so used to his joking way that 
she immediately complied, telling hiflt, howqyer. 
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that he merited a scolding instead of a reward. 
As they walked along, she thought Robert very 
quiet and serious, and feared he had not told the 
truth about her brother, but in the midst of her 
sad thoughts he suddenly caught her hand and 
said earnestly— 

“ You must have seen, dear girl, that I loved 
you, and I hare believed that I was not disagreea¬ 
ble to you. Was I mistaken? Or will you not 
forgive my heedless way of opening the subject? 
Tell me, Anna, will you take me, thoughtless as 
I am?” 

But Anna could not speak; her eyes were cast 
down, and it seemed to her that leaden weights 
were on them, so impossible was it to move. 
Robert felt that she did not draw away from 
him, so he took courage. 

“ You do not answer, am I to understand that 
I am offensive to you?” No answer came, but he 
thought she leaned a little toward him. “ Anna, 
if you love me, place your hand in mine.” In¬ 
stantly the little palm was pressed to his. “ And 
you will be my wife?” he cried, as he drew her 
to his side. 

“Yes,” came quickly and firmly from her lips, 
for she felt calmer now, and in a moment Robert, 
in ecstaoy, was snatching kiss after kiss till she 
struggled to be free, telling him she believed he 
was beside himself. 

“And you will forgive me for not bringing 
Willy to share our Uie-a-teUV' 

She only smiled very sweetly, as she placed her 
arm in his, saying, “let him come soon.” 

Robert was full of business: he had been for 
some time building a new house, and his com¬ 
panions had often asked him slyly, “if it was to 
rent?” Now, he frankly told them it was to be 
his own home, and all guessed very easily who 
was to be its mistress. Anna too found plenty 
to do in her spare moments, but she forgot her 
fatigue when evening came, and she oould sit 
down beside Robert talking of the future. One 
evening, while thus engaged, she suddenly said, 

“Anna you lack only two things; if you under¬ 


stood music and painting, I should call you per¬ 
fect” 

“Why, Robert, I suppose you would think it 
foolish in me to wish to learn.” 

“No, indeed, they are accomplishments that 
always render home attractive, and when women 
do not neglect the more useful branches to obtain 
them, are invaluable. But never mind, I am re¬ 
solved you shall have teachers hen we are mar¬ 
ried, for I do long to hear you warbling some 
sweet tunes I know.” 

“Just let me seat myself at that piano,” ex¬ 
claimed Anna, “ and let you see how I would look 
at such work. Here is a song called * Bonnie 
Doon,’ imagine you hear me sing it” And sud¬ 
denly skimming through the prelude, she broke 
out in suoh Bweetly pathetic tones, that her lover, 
astonished and enraptured, stood as if spell-bound. 
But when she had ceased, he caught her in his 
arms, telling her “ he felt sure he was the happiest 
man living.” But Anna slipped away and running 
from the room, quickly returned with a port-folio, 
saying, as she placed it on his knee, “ 1 may show 
them now, since I no longer fear to offend you. 
Look at them; they are all mine.” And opening 
it, he found it filled with spirited drawings, some 
copies from well selected scenery, and others 
sketches from nature. “Now, sir,” she said, 
laughing merrily, “I suppose I am perfect?” 

“Oh!” cried Robert, “you cannot tell how 
much you have added to my cup of joy! You are 
a worker of miracles; who would have thought 
you could be so secret! Yes, in my eyes, you are 
indeed a perfect woman.” 

The Warrens, though they regretted parting 
with their adopted daughter, could not help re¬ 
joicing that her virtues had gained her a husband 
in a young man so prosperous in this world, and 
of such unblemished character. Their farm and 
dairy supplied the larder, and their good wishes 
made the hearts of the young people glow with 
deep affection in return. The wedding took place 
at,Mr. Warren’s, Mr. Morton’s and Mr. West’s 
families being present. 
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War flow these hot and bitter tears 
In torrents from mine eyes? 

And why permit foreboding fears 
Convulse my heart with sighs ? 

Why, oh, my soul, should disoontent 
Disturb thy wonted calm ? 

Say, is for all this drear ferment 
In Gilead no balm? 

I hope in God! and sorrows will 
Flee from my troubled breast, 


And vile temptations will be still: 

My heart will be at rest 

I hope in God! the storm unkind 
Which filled my soul with care, 

Will pass away, and leave my mind 
As calm as noon-day air. 

Oh, priceless hope! what pleasures sweet 
Thy whispers will produce! 

And oh! with how muoh joy replete! 

With comforts, how profuse! u. j. a. 
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At twenty-one, after having graduated at Tale 
College, and been admitted to the bar, I found 
myself very comfortably established in a small, 
but handsome suite of rooms in one of oar lead¬ 
ing Southern oitiee. I soon began to feel quite 
at home among the warm-hearted Carolinians, 
and became well known as a lawyer and a private 
individual. 

I observed that about nine o’clock, every morn¬ 
ing, a young lady passed my office. She was 
sometimes attended by a young man, whose face 
was stamped with the unmistakeable sign of con¬ 
sumption. She was, as I supposed, his wife: he 
generally held her arm, or relieved her of a roll 
of music, that she always oarried. She was not 
at all striking, but, on examination, proved ex¬ 
tremely pretty—very lovely—of that style usually 
denominated blonde. For more than a year, she 
passed regularly. Once I was standing at my 
door, when a whiff of air blowing away her music, 
she stooped to pick it up, but I saved her the 
trouble, and was rewarded by a sweet smile. 
After this, whenever I was in view as she passed, 
she bowed. At last her walks oeased for a week, 
and I saw nothing of her till one morning, as I 
was anxiously watching for her, she again ap¬ 
peared. Her cheek was paler, her step slower 
than usual, and she was dressed in deep mourning. 
I never saw the young man accompany her again. 

How many stories I invented for her history. 
First, she was a girl going to school, and her 
companion an admirer—what school-girl had ever 
so serene a brow? Next, a young widow—but 
why did she so regularly pass as if to some em¬ 
ployment? Then, a moduU —no! what dress¬ 
maker was ever so refined, and how aooount for 
her roll of music, and her former attendant? 
No! I only perplexed and provoked myself by 
endeavoring to ascertain who and what she was. 
An unexpected incident disclosed all this to me. 
One morning, about a year after her assuming 
black, she was passing along rather faster than 
usual, and tripping over a stone, fell to the ground 
with a scream of pain. I rushed out, raised her 
and asked what I could do for her. 

44 I fear my foot is sprained,” she replied, 
gently. “ And as you are so kind, as to ask me, 
I will be much obliged if you will call a chaise.” 

41 Certainly, madam,” I replied. 44 In the mean¬ 
time, pray come into my office.” 

As she was unable to walk, I lifted her in, and 
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laid her on a sofa as gently as possible, huh she 
could not repress a movement of pain. 

44 Pray, remain here,” said L 44 1 will sum¬ 
mon my housekeeper, and call a carriage.” 

When the surgeon arrived, he pronounced the 
ancle not to be sprained, but broken. She sighed, 
and said, 44 1 am sorry for that, as it will prevent 
my teaching for some time. Is the chaise at the 
door?” 

She could not rise without assistance, and was 
evidently in great pain. The Burgeon and I ac¬ 
companied her to her boarding-house, and I was 
made glad to have an invitation to call the next 
day. I did call, and repeated my visits, again 
and again. When more familiarly acquainted, 
I learned from her own Ups her history. 

Alioe Hastings, even when I first knew her, was 
but twenty, yet she had been married nearly three 
yean. Her father, a rich merchant, had sud¬ 
denly failed, and she had been compelled to seek 
her Uvelihood as she best might—her parent 
having died of a broken heart soon after his 
failure. She had finally married a poor author, 
to whom she had been very much attached. She 
helped him to support themselves by teaching 
music, and that was what carried her past my 
office so regularly. Her husband, naturally deli¬ 
cate, was continually writing, and it was with 
difficulty she could prevail upon him to quit his 
pen at midnight. Her first and only child died, 
and her husband, by overtasking his strength, 
became a victim to consumption. His book was 
at last finished. She said that she knew that it 
was imperfect, but that there was so much beauty 
and originality in the {dot, so much deUcacy and 
vivacity in the style, that its defects were more 
than compensated by its beauties. He sent it to 
the pubUshers; after, a week of painful suspense, 
it was returned, accompanied by a note, pointing 
out its worst defects, and entirely passing over 
the merits. 

When he had finished this cruel letter, he fell 
with a deep groan to the ground, the dark blood 
flowing from his parted lips. He had broken 
a blood vessel. In a few hours, he was no more. 

44 As you know, Mr. Mervale,” she said, when 
she had ooncluded her story, 44 1 continued giving 
music lessons, till this aocident put it out of my 
power.” 

After some time, the fair patient began to re¬ 
cover, and at the end of six weeks the splints 
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wm removed from the delicate foot. Alice was 
now able to walk. She expressed a desire to re- f 
same her lessons at once. I felt that the moment j 
had come. \ 

“I cannot see any necessity for this,” I said, ! 
“and it grieves me to think that yon are thus j 
resolved to toil for your daily bread.” < 

“But I have no other resource—I act from » 
imperative duty,” she replied, slightly blushing. ; 

“ But will you trust this to me, and allow me 
to make an arrangement more satisfactory to 
myself at least?” 

She turned away her face, which was suffused 
with blushes. I gained courage. 


“I think I can. May I try?” I continued. 

“Yes,” she resumed, hiding her face. 

I caught her hand and proceeded. 

“You give me fuU permission?” 

“ I do,” stiH faintly speaking. 

“And you will not retract?” 

“No—never.” 

All was over—I caught her in my arms and 
kissed her more than once, assuring her that I 
knew of but one way, and that was by accepting 
me in marriage. 

In a few months we were united. 


EUL ALIE. 


BY T. H. OHIVRRi, M. D. 


Hem rich cascade of hair, 

Around her 8nan-like throat, 
Down on her bosom bare, 

In wavy gold doth float 
Her lily-lidded eyes, 

Burning in their own light, 

Soem melted from the ski00, 

They are so Heavenly bright 
Her hands are rosy-white, 

Like lilies in the sun; 

Her countenance makes bright 
All that she smiles upon. 

Her words are soft as dew 
Dropt on some flower at even, 

As if, (though known to few,) 

She spoke the tongue of Heaven. 
As when the Summer South 
A rose-bud doth dispart, 

The lips of her sweet mouth 
Seem opened by her heart 
As perfame from the rote, 

Just opening, from her tongue 
The soul of fragrance flows 
Out of her heart in song. 

Her breath is like the sweet 
Perfume of flowers at even, 
When all the rarest meet, 

And every one is Heaven. 

As joyful hearts of birds 
High overflow in song. 

Her innocent heart in words 
Flows golden from her tongue. 
All things to her seem pure, 
Because her heart is so; 

Ah! how can she endure 
The real truth to know? 

Sweeter than harp or late 
Is her sweet song to me; 

Softer than Dorian flute 
Her Lydian melody. 
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As Pmans of wild bliss 
The birds pour forth in Spring, 
80, Heaven the Thesis is 
Of all that she doth sing. 

Ah ! how my soul doth love 
To hear her sing at even— 
Singing, on earth, above 
Sweet Israfel in Heaven. 

Mild as some breeze at noon— 
Soft as the pale cold light 
Rained from the full-orbed moon 
Upon the down of night. 

For when her song doth move 
Her trembling lips apart, 

The joys of Heaven above 
Seem poured into my heart. 
Sweet as the fragrance smells 
Of lily-bills at even, 

Is that sweet song which tells, 

On earth, the joys of Heaven. 
Sweeter than voice of swan 
Upon somo Summer sea. 

Piling to Hoaven, at dawn, 

His clarion melody. 

For when she sings at night. 

The stars appear to me 
To burn more Heavenly bright 
In her sweet symphony. 

Soft words from off the eaves 
Of her sweet lips now fall. 

Like dew drops from the leaves 
Of roses—rhythmical. 

For as the rose-lipped shell 
The riches of the sea; 

So does her song now tell 
Her heart's deep love for me. 
Star of my life's dark night! 

Thou wert to me first given— 
Bright vesper of delight! 

To lead my soul to Heaven. 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. j 

Harmony op Dress and Complexion.— Want of! 
taste is more frequently exhibited, perhaps, in the j 
selection of colors inappropriate for the complexion, : 
than in any other thing in female dress: we have j 
thought, therefore, that a series of articles, on the j 
harmony of dr eat and complexion, might be interest¬ 
ing and useful to the fairer portion of our readers. 
We shall begin the series with this number, and 
continue the articles, from month to month, until 
the subject is exhausted. 

The complexion is the standard of comparison, 
which should never be lost sight of in the choice of 
dress colors; for,although the dress maybe beautiful 
in the extreme, yet, if it do not harmonize with the 
complexion, it may fairly be considered as badly 
chosen: the dress may be changed at will, the com¬ 
plexion cannot. 

In choosing the oolor of a drees, reference should 
be made to the tone of the complexion; but, having 
chosen the color, every addition should harmonize 
with it, so as to produce a general tone; for the sur¬ 
face in a dress is so great that it would be impossible 
to alter its “key” or tone by the addition of small 
pieces of opposite colors; for instance, if the general 
effect of a dress be blue, neither red, yellow, nor 
orange, in purity, would be admissible; but if puce, 
lavender, or lilac, then a pale red or orange will 
harmonise, but not yellow. This will be made more 
evident in treating of the colors themselves and their 
harmonies. 

Before entering upon the harmony which should 
exist between the colors composing the various kinds 
of complexion and those which exist in the dress, 
and which, if rightly chosen, enhance the peculiar 
beanty of that complexion, whether pale, florid, bru¬ 
nette, or swarthy—in all of which varieties of com¬ 
plexion beauties exist peculiar to them, but which 
require very different modes of treatment to become 
effective—it will be proper to give a slight descrip¬ 
tion of the colors themselves, and the amount of 
each to be found in the variations of complexion 
noticed above; and it will then be more readily 
understood what class of colors may with safety be 
placed in opposition to them. 

There are in reality but three colors, all others 
being formed by combining them, or two of them, 
in various ways: the three pure colors are called 
“primary colors,” and are yellow, red, and blue; 
those formed by combining any two of these are 
oalled “secondarycolors,” and arc also three, namely, 
orange, purple, and green, and are thus produced:— 
Yellow and red make orange. 

Red and bine make purple. 

Blue and yellow make green. 

The “ tertiary colors” are also three, and are formed 
from the secondary, thus:— 


Orange and purple make russet. 

Purple and green make olive. 

Green and orange make citron. 

The fourth series are combinations of these, and 
produce browns, greys, drabs, marones, Ac., in end¬ 
less variety. 

Each “primitive color” has its own peculiar value, 

! or power, as follows:— 

I Yellow, equal to three; 

I Red, equal to five; 

Blue, equal to eight: 

that is to say, three parts of yellow in combination 
j with eight of blue will make a green which will par¬ 
take equally of the nature of its components; five 
parts of red, with eight of blue, will produce a purple 
of similar qualities, and so on, into whatever com¬ 
binations they may enter. 

\ Each color has its own “antagonistic,” or con¬ 
trasting color, that is to say, a combination of two 
l of the primitives will form the contrasting color to 
s the remaining primitives. Purple is the contrasting 
s color to yellow, green to red, and orange to blue; 
j these contrasting or “antagonistic” colors, if placed 
side by side, mutually brighten each other, as do also 
the primitive colors themselves; but each primitive 
| has its “harmonizing” colors, the presence of which 
| serve to #i ceeten or blend them; they are those which 
: contain a moiety of the oolor with which they are to 
harmonize; thus, green will harmonize with purple, 
because both green and purple contain blue—the one 
in combination with yellow, the other with red—for 
example, a dress of purple stripe with a yellow stripe 
would be grey and inharmonious; but a purple ground 
with a green stripe would be soft, and In accordance 
with harmony. 

White is the combination of all colors—black, the 
absence of all. This may, at first thought, appear 
j strange, as it is well known that a mixture of the 
| three primitives produces a black ; but it is never- 
| theless true that absence of all color is produced by 
j the mixture of all, for one neutralizes the other, and 
\ the result is black or grey, according to the complete 
\ or incomplete mixture of the colors; and thus it is 
\ that black and white are by far more in general use 
j than all colors. This is explained by the fact that 
' the harmony of color, not being generally under- 
' stood, it is considered preferable to do nothing rather 
\ than commit an error. White is the simultaneous 
j reflection of all colors, but not their admixture; it is 

< the representative of light, os black is of darkness ; 
' and is therefore cheerful and enlivening to the eye. 
' Next to white, in point of power, stands yellow. This 
/ approaches white more nearly than any other color. 
J A blue or red may be so deep in tint as nearly to 
< approach to blackness ; but a yellow is always of a 
i bright and light tint, hence its gaudiness if in large 

< quantity and uncombined. Red stands next in point 
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of power, ud takes a middle pl&oe between yellow j 
and bine. It is the representative of warmth, and < 
gives warmth to the other two primitives in proper- ] 
tioi to the quantity of its admixture; thus yellow is j 
wanned by it into orange, and blue into purple. Blue > 
is the nearest approach to black of any of the colors; j 
a blue may be so dark as hardly to be distinguished j 
from black; it is the coldest color, and the least in ! 
power, eight parts of blue being equivalent to three ! 
of yellow or five of red. i 


The Errand Bor.—This is from one of Sir David 
Wilkie’s earlier pictures, and is an illustration of 
very superior merit. The lad is evidently one of 
those who, in Scotland, earn a livelihood by going, 
as a carrier, from village to village, executing mes¬ 
sages, and bearing parcels. He is engaged in con¬ 
versation with an old dame, at the door of her house, 
about some errand he either has executed, or is yet 
to perform: and, from his hand being in his pocket, 
he is probably making change. The expression of 
the different faees is unusually good for so small 
a menotlnt, a foot attributable to the Bkill of the 
engraver, Mr. Onshman, who is one of our very best 
artiste. 


Undine. —Who has not read the story of Undine? 
This fiction, one of the most charming creations of 
the German mind, is a tale of a beautiful water- 
nymph, who being loved by a knight, weds herself 
to him, and, by so doing, renounces her spiritual 
nature; but, afterward, the knight proving untrue, 
she abandons him, and returns again to her original 
element It is impossible, however, in so brief an 
outline, to give any idea of the charm of the story: to 
appreciate this delightful fiction, it must be perused 
entire. And we envy those who have this pleasure 
yet in store. 


Anticipation. —This is one of the most spirited J 
engravings we have had, for a long time. The J 
anxiety of the dog, and the mischievous face of the \ 
boy are admirably depicted. s 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers. 

Z vole. Neva York: Harper & Brother ».—We have ; 
received only the first volume of this most interesting 
memoir. It is composed of letters and extracts from 
the great and good man’s journal, with biographical :j 
incidents by the editor, which in their arrangement 
go to make up a most interesting book. The nearest 
approach we can ever make to a biography is in the ! 
quiet thoughts and registered memories of the person 
whose life we desire to illustrate: no third person 
ever can give a true idea of a life or character of 
which he ean only judge by acts, not by feelings and 
motives. There is something in this book that im¬ 
presses yon with a conviction of its entire truth, the 
simplicity of the confessions, the daily consciousness 
of faults that lay in trifles so small that his most 
intimate friend conld not have detected them, bring ! 


the reader closer than the nearest bosom friend to 
the man in whom he finds so much to love and ad¬ 
mire, so little to condemn. As the record of a Chris¬ 
tian life foil of simple piety, and not devoid of thoee 
weaknesses and trials whioh awakes the most gentle 
sympathy, this is a most interesting volume. The 
life of one genuine Christian fails in its mission if it 
does not create many others. 

Illuminated Waverly Novels. New York: Hewitt, 
TiUton de Co. —We have here a series of the Waverly 
novels, after a style of great magnificence. “Ivan- 
hoe,” and “The Bride of Lammermoor” have already 
appeared, and are meeting with the success so richly 
merited by an enterprise that must give pleasure to 
all lovers of pure literature. Ivanhoe is enriched 
with some ten or a dozen large and superior engrav¬ 
ings, by Hewitt, all singularly well designed and 
executed. The whole series of this work will contain 
twenty-seven volumes, averaging two hundred and 
eighty pages, richly illustrated, for one dollar, in 
paper bindings, and one dollar and fifty cents for the 
library edition. Oar good wishes and most hearty 
encomiums go with the enterprise. Whore the writ¬ 
ings of Walter Scott go first, those of the horrible 
French school will seldom follow. 

Life of William the Conqueror. By Jacob Abbot. 

1 voL New York: Harper de Brothers. —When sim¬ 
plicity of style springs from poverty of thought it 
certainly is no recommendation, but where, as in this 
ease, the author prunes his language down as the 

I gardener cute shoots from a vine that the strength 
may flow into the fruit, it is an advantage. These 
little historical biographies, so exquisite in their 
mechanical beauty, so simple in style, so full of 
knowledge, are invaluable to those who desire an 
amount of compact information with little effort in 
obtaining it Outwardly they are the prettiest set of 
books in our library, for they light up the graven 
bindings all around their neighborhood. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By Alonzo Cray, 
A. M. New York: Harper de Brothers. —This is a 
most judiciously arranged text book for academies 
and colleges. The author is a professor of chemistry 
and natural philosophy in the Brooklyn Female Aca¬ 
demy. The subject is illustrated by nearly four hun¬ 
dred wood-cute, and the publishers have done their 
part well in supplying the finest material and best 
workmanship to make the volume complete. 

Southey’s Life and Correspondence. Part II. New 
York: Harper de Brothers. —This work is composed 
of letters, and is even more interesting than Southey’s 
brief journal: through it one enters directly into the 
domestic life, the heart and mind of the poet The 
whole biography promises to be full of interest, and 
is sent before the public as a work of great intrinsic 
value, which should be given to the publio perfect 
in taste, material and mechanical beauty. 

Shakspeare Illustrated. Boston: PhiUipps, Samp¬ 
son de Co. —Nos. 10 and 11 of this cheap, yet elegant 
edition of Shakspeare have been reoeived. No person 
of taste in literature should be without this publica- 
; tion. 
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Gibbon's Roman Empire. VoL I. Boeton: PkiUipps, 
Sampson A Co. —This i« the drat volume of an edition 
of the “Deoline and Fall of the Roman Empire,*' : 
Ueued in a stylo to match the Home and Maeaoley, 
published by the same house. Few booksellers in , 
the United States issue standard works as oheap as ; 
Phillipps, Sampson A Oo, 

Tieknor's History of u Spanish Literature. 3 vole, j 
New York: Harper A Brothers. —We gave a notioe : 
of this work last month, but it is so worthy of faror : 
that after perusing the third and last volume we must; 
recommend it again: it is a most valuable addition ' 
to our national literature. The work is now com- ; 
plete in three beautiful volumes. 

The WUmingtons. By Mrs. Marsh. Harper A Bro- : 
there. —This novel, by the author of “ Emilia Wynd- j 
ham,** “Two Old Men’s Tales ,” 44 Angela,” Ac., is the j 
best that has appeared this year; and we cordially j 
eommend it to the public. j 

The Debtor's Daughter. By T. 8. Arthur. Philada: j 
T. B. Peterson. —The flotions of this author are always ; 
unexceptionable in their morality: and the present j 
novel, in point of ability, is one of Mr. Arthur’s best 
Hume** England. VoL 6. Boston: Phillipps, Samp¬ 
son A Co. —This volume completes the Boston edition 
of Hume, and is enriched with a valuable appendix. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

It being as yet too early in the season for decided 
spring dresses to make their appearance, we have no 
patterns to offer our fair subscribers worthy of being 
engraved and colored as usual. We have, therefore, 
caused a ball and a dinner costume to be engraved 
on wood. In place of our usual steel fashion plate 
we give an extra line engraving. 

Fig. i. —A Ball Cobthme.— Dress of pink tulle or 
crape, with two shirts, over a slip of pink satin. The 
under skirt Is trimmed with four puffings, between 
each of which there is a narrow flounee of white tulle, 
edged with blonde. The upper skirt is finished by a 
broad hem, over which is placed a row of blonde laoe, 
between, four and five inohes broad, and of a very 
rich pattern. This skirt is gathered up on one side, 
and the gathering is fastened by a tuft of white mam- 
bouts. The oorsage has a piece de poitrins in front 
of the bosom, composed of a succession of small 
puffings, with intervening rows of narrow blonde set j 
on in fulness. The berthe consists of two rows of j 
blonde lace, the same as that which edges the upper j 
skirt. These rows of blonde are attached to a foun- [ 
elation of tulle. The shape is round at the back, in | 
the usual form of a bertho, and the rows of blonde 
are narrowed to a point and brought down to the 
front of the waist. The sleeves are covered with 
intervening rows of narrow blonde. Head-dress, the 
front hair arranged in full bandeaux, and the back 
hair plaited. Two very long and full marabout 
feathers, one on each side, are fixed quite at the 
back part of the head. A a ton achcr brooch of ame¬ 
thysts and pearls. Demi-long white kid gloves, and 
gold bracelets on the arms. White satin slippers. 

Fio. il—Dress for a Dinner Partv or thk 


Opsra.—R obe of sky blue damask satin, the Skirt 
open at each side, and4he openings filled up with 
plain white satin, covered with large puffings of 
tulle. The corsage low and quite plain. Berthe 
composed of tulle puffings, and short sleeves trimmed 
with the same. Pardessus of crimson velvet, lined 
with white quilted satin, and trimmed with ermine. 
The cap is composed of rows of blonde lace, and has 
long flowing lappets of blonde. At each side of the 
cap are bouquets of heartsease. A bouquet of the 
same flowers in front of the oorsage. Demi-long 
white kid gloves, and a large Watteau fan. 

General Remarxs. —No material ohange has yet 
taken place in the mode of making dresses. The 
infant waist, seems to be in favor, made high in the 
neck, with a yoke. India and French foulard silks 
will be very popular for spring and summer wear. 
Some of the patterns are exquisitely beautiful, but 
very delicate plaids and stripes are the most eommosi. 
The India foulards are generally of one plain eolov, 
or of two very delicate ones shading into each other. 

The designs on the new French brocaded silks are 
so skilfully executed that they appear as though 
embroidered by the hand, instead of being produoed 
by the maohinery of the loom. The most fashionable 
patterns are rich and bold designs, consisting gene¬ 
rally of bouqnots of flowers. Some white silks are 
oovered with bouquets, varying in regular succes¬ 
sion; for example, one may be of camelias, one of 
| roses, with others of carnations aad fuchsias. Wo 
| have lately seen some beautiful silks imported from 
y Paris. One, having a blue ground, was soattered 
| with bouqets of dahlias in almost every tint. Bows, 
| wove in silver, seemed to tie the stalks of each 
bonqnet together. Another of these silks had a pink 
ground, with bouquets of convolvulus, honeysuckle, 
and foliage. Dresses composed of these rich mate¬ 
rials require little or no trimming. The oonagoa 
are most frequently made plain, but worn with 
berthes and pagoda sleeves of lace. Thoee silks 
which have silver worked in the pattern—as, for ex¬ 
ample, that above described—may have the berthe of 
dentelle cTargent. The few Borages, Tissues, Alber- 
tines, Organdies, and lawns whiob hare yet been 
opened, are of very small figures. 

Bonnets are mueh longer at the ears, but still 
retain the round shape of the winter. Collars are to 
be larger than heretofore. Pocket-handkerchiefs 
are no longer trimmed with lace, but are ornamented 
with a profusion of embroidery. 

The new berthe, composed of rows of lace or 
blonde, descending to the front of the waist in a 
point, is exceedingly fashionable. Besidos being 
less formal in appearance than the old style, the 
new form of berthe has the advantage of admitting 
the trimming of the corsage to be varied. The space 
in front of the corsage, between the sides of the 
berthe, may be ornamented with bouillonnees, with 
rows of lace quillings of blonde, or blonde inter¬ 
mingled with ribbon. In very full dress, the centre 
of the oorsage may be ornamented with a stomacher 
of precious stones. The fashion of wearing the 
bouquet on one Bide, intead of in the oentro, is well 
adapted to this style of corsage. 
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Voi. XVII. PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 1860. No. 6 . 

CHILDREN BATHING. 

A STORY OP CLEAR BROOK. 

BT MRS. JOSEPH C. RIAL. 


44 pAirmr, Fanny—where can Fanny be,mother?’’ 
I heard this is I sat in the window seat, with a 
volume of Miss Edgeworth’s Rosamond in my 
hand. I knew my Cousin Lizzie had searched 
the whole house oyer for me, and though it was 
selfish, I could not bear to break the spell in > 
which I was wrapt, by speaking. I must have 
been sitting many hours in that shady nook, for 
I had finished the history of the 44 Purple Jar”— 
and with the book closed upon my hand I had 
dreamed a long, delicious, waking dream, full of 
fairy visions, and vague, uncertain longings that 
for the first time found entrance to my heart. 

The white muslin curtains swayed slowly above 
my head—the elm trees before the window rustled 
in the same low wind. There was a scent of new 
mown hay upon the air—and the low ripple of a 
brook stole in with its lulling music. And I who 
so loved green foliage, and bright blue skies— 
who had cherished so carefully the clover-tufts, 
and the yellow dandelions, that sprang in the 
little stony covert of my city home—no wonder 
that my heart was filled with a strange delight, 
surrounded as I was by all things beautiful! 

It was my first long visit to the country, strange 
as it may seem, for my mother was a delicate 
invalid, who rarely left her room, and she was 
never happy if her only child was not near her. 
This summer my father had noticed how lustre¬ 
less my eyes had grown, that my cheeks were 
pale, and my slight form began to stoop. 80 he 
intercedttl for me, and the invitation of Aunt 
Ellen was accepted. I had come to pass the July 
and August holidays at Clear Brook. I can even 
now re-call the wild excitement, which increased 
with every mile of that journey! how I leaned out 
of the carriage windows, to breathe the fragrant 
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air, and watched for the mile-stones with childish 
eagerness. 

But I must not dwell on these things, for the 
tears come to my eyes as I write—to think how 
all those simple pleasures have palled—and that 
the fresh, free heart of a child can never beat in 
my heart again. 

44 Fanny—Cousin Fanny!” 

“Yes, Louise,” I answered, at length, slowly 
coming from my hiding-place, and giving one last 
longing look upon the beautiful scene. 

44 Oh, you provoking girl,” said my pretty dim¬ 
pled cousin, who, though younger than myself, 
had an arch sprightliness that made her a favorite 
with every one. 44 1’m all out of breath with 
calling you, and after all you were going to sleep 
right here in the library, over a book. How I 
hate books—don’t I, mother?” 

“You do not need to ask the question,” an¬ 
swered Aunt Ellen, smiling. 44 1 hope Fanny’s 
example will make you a little more studious, 
and in the meantime you must give her some of 
that bright color; and the love of play which you 
can easily spare.” 

44 Ah, don’t scold! there’s a dear, dear mother.” 

How that one smile revealed the devotion of 
parent and child!—and then Louise began telling 
me her many plans for the afternoon’s amuse¬ 
ment. “Jane Morris was coming over to play 
with us, and we were going down to the brook. 
Mother said we could bathe, or wade at any rate, 
if we would be careful, and go only at the foot of 
the hill where it was shallow.” 

44 Wouldn’t you like to wade, Fanny?” 

44 Oh, of all things.” I was sure that leading 
was a pleasure that would enhance all those 1 
had enjoyed for the past week. 
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CHILDREN BATHING. 


So Jane Morris, a shy, yet good-natured little 
girl, came, and when we had become a little ac¬ 
quainted, by talking about the new set of china 
cups and saucers which I had brought Louise, 
and in which tea was to be served on our return 
—we strolled down the lane, with our sun-bon¬ 
nets in our hands, and were soon on our way to 
the brook I had heard singing, in my dream. 

I had my first experience in climbing fences 
that afternoon, as the huge rent in my pretty 
muslin dress attested. And then we came to 
the Great Meadow, as one field on my uncle’s 
farm was called. The grass had not been cut, 
though it was ready for the mower’s soythe. I 
had one dread with all my love for the country, 
I do not know how it was acquired. Perhaps 
from some frightful tale, I had heard, or from 
a dream, for I could remember one in which I 
had seemed to be looking at beautiful garlands 
of flowers which festooned a room, when they 
changed to trailing serpents that came writhing 
toward me with their forked tongues, and fiery 
eyes. As I made the first step into the tall 
grass that same fear came over me, and when 
I felt it rustling up to my waist I whispered 
to Louise, though there was no one to hear my 
cowardice— 

“Are you sure there are no snake*?” How 
merrily she laughed as she repeated my question 
to Jane, and though both assured me to the con¬ 
trary, I could feel, at every step, the glide of 
some hidden enemy, nor did I draw a full breath 
until we stood at the top of the hill. 

Clear Brook was a small stream, or “ creek,” 
as it is called in New York, that grew wider and 
deeper after it passed my uncle’s grounds, until 
in the village, a few miles below, it swept into 
the broad mill-pond, and dashed in a sheet of 
foam over the high dam. Here it was so shallow 
that the children were frequently allowed to bathe 
in it, and indeed it was their greatest source of 
amusement in the summer afternoons. 

The girls had selected a most romantic turn in 
the little stream, where the water flowed over a 
gravelly bed, in soft, shiny ripples, and the ferns 
and sedges clustered upon its borders, while 
higher up the yellow lily laid its broad leaves 
upon the gentle undulations of the tide. There 
was a broad, flat stone, just the thing for a dres¬ 
sing-table—and the bank sloped gradually from 
it to the mimic beach. The shrill call of the 
cat-bird, and the tinkle of far-off sheep-bells were 
the only sounds that came to this quiet spot— 
and when I had peered behind every bush and 
moss-covered log, I was satisfied that there were 
no intruders to disturb our sport 

I had been very brave up to the time of cros¬ 
sing the meadow, and thought how muoh I should 
enjoy my bath. But now my nervous timidity 


had returned, and I felt more alarmed than I 
cared to acknowledge, when Louise said— 

“You’re oldest, Fanny, so you must go in 
first” 

I thought it would never do to let girls younger 
than myself see my fear, so I began without a word 
to prepare for my new experiment Yet my hands 
trembled so that I drew all the strings into knots, 
and Louise was ready after all before I was. Jane 
| was to keep guard for us, and take her turn when 
' I was through. 

So imagine me standing there with one naked 
foot poising over the clear stream, watching the 
bubbles as they broke and floated off, or the flies 
that skimmed about the surface. I saw a minnow 
dart at one of them, and I was sure the poor little 
fish was waiting to bite my foot. I began to think 
about leeches, I had heard they sometimes fast¬ 
ened upon people, and it was impossible to remove 
them. Yet I, a city girl, nearly nine years old, 
could not bring myself to confess my fear. 

“Why don’t you go in?” cried Louise, sitting 
there so contentedly, clasping her round dimpled 
arms, and looking on with so much mischief im 
her eyes. 

“Oh—yes—certainly—I’m going,” and I ac¬ 
tually did dip one foot into the water. It was 
much colder than I expected, and I involuntary 
gasped, and shivered from head to foot. 

“Oh, you won’t mind it’s being cold when 
you're once in,” said Jane. 

“I believe your afraid,” added Louise. The 
last decided me, I summoned all resolution, and 
almost holding my breath set one foot upon the 
Bharp gravelly bed, and the cold stream came 
lapping about my ankle. One instant more—but 
as the splash disturbed the placid water, I saw a 
long, strange ripple break the surface. A slimy 
water-snake with its brilliant stripes shot from 
beneath a stone. I felt the slimy creature trail 
across my foot—and with a scream of terror 
fainted. I remember that strange sounds rang 
in my ears, and a numb, palsied sensation crept 
over my limbs, as I fell forward into the cool 
water. 

It was dripping from my hair, and I was trem¬ 
bling with oold, though the air was so warm, 
when consciousness returned. It is a wonder 
that my cousin and her friend had strength, or 
presence of mind enough to draw me to the bank. 
But they were good, brave little girls, who did 
not cry until they heard me speak again, though 
they sobbed then as if their hearts were breaking. 
I had never fainted before, and for ahttle time 
could not remember what had happraed. But 
when recollection came, that same sickening sen¬ 
sation returned—and it was with difficulty that I 
could rise from the bed of grass and ferns on 
whioh they had laid me. 
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There was no doll feast, with cups and saucers 
that night, for I was put in bed the instant we 
reached home, and laid there for many days, 
before I oould again dream in my favorite nook 
with the fresh wind sighing about me. But my 
dear, unselfish little cousin forgot her play and 
her mischief, to sit beside me in the dark room, 
and tell me fairy tales, of which she had a won¬ 


drous store, and sing plaintive ballads in her 
sweet, childish voice. But the fever left me 
better than I had been for many years; and the 
village doctor, a kind, old-fashioned man, used 
to tell me that my bath in Clear Brook had been 
a fortunate thing after all, for I would never be 
the nervous, delicate child I had been before. 


/ 

TO MARY. 4 


Mr soul is with thee, now, Mary! tho’ many years 
have fled, 

• And all the flowers that deck’d our hearts lie moul¬ 
dering with the dead; 

Tho’ scenes that charmed us ever then have long 
since passed away. 

Yet e’en amid all changing things this heart’s the 
same to-day. 

I never oan forget thee! does the mother cease to 
bless 

The little prattler by her side, that nestled on her 
breast, 

When brighter smiles were round her path, and joy 
upon her brow ? 

Does that tender mother love it less, that all are 
faded now? 

Do the flowers forget the Summer airs, tho’ Autumn 
winds are here. 

Scattering their pure leaves o'er the earth, around 
her early bier? 

Nay:—they but sleep the Winter through, and early 
wake to bring 

Their beauteous smiles and dewy breaths, to bless 
the opening Spring. 

Oh, Mary, of the quiet soul, the clear and lustrous eye. 

Whose drooping lids all tenderly upon their clear 
depths lie; 

Thy presence, like the angel forma that guard the 
Christian here. 

It ever lingering by my side, this loneliness to cheer. 

I could but wish that thou would ’st stay, and bless 
this heart of mine: 

I loved to linger always in thy presence so divine; 

My swelling heart would not eonsent that thou 

should ’st pass away, 

Men tho’^£ go was bliss to thee, ay! one eternal day. 

When the early flowers unfold their leaves, and scent 
each passing gale, 

I wander by your angel-side adown the silqnt vale; 

Or when the Summer winds blow fair across the 
velvet lea, 


Beneath the cooling shade my soul is happy, love, 
with thee. 

And Autumn! season of the soul! the poet’s time of 
heart, 

Old Autumn, though its gusty swells bid all the 
birds depart, 

And chill the sparkling tears that lie within the 
rose’s breast, 

Yet how we loved its cooling winds, its dreamy 
sadness best. 

Its quiet sadness fills the soul, and turns the mind 
within, 

To muse upon life's golden hours, the joys that once 
have been— 

The rosy hours when sunbeams lay across our 
youthful way, 

And all was bright and golden ^n that sweet but 
passing day. 

“I cannot make thee dead," Mary! my heart would 
aye rebel: 

For still upon my listening ear thy hallowed hymnings 
swell. | 

I know that thou hast left me! I feel that thou art 
gone; 

But midnight shadows die away before the coming 
morn. 

Oh! I will weep no more, Mary! all tears I’ll brush 
away; 

And in the calmness of my soul thy Heavenly 
presence lay; 

For tho’ the flower has faded, its fragranco lingers 
still, 

And memories that make glad the while, my yearning 
bosom fill. 

Unfading joys are ever thine—illusive sweets are 
ours— 

The ray of sunshine earthly dim, o’er Autumn's 
fading bowers!— 

Oh! angel-form, be with us still—our wandering 
footsteps guide— 

’Till earth shall fade, and we are safe, anear thy 
loving side. 
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BY J. T. TB 


“Did I ever tell you about a letter of intro¬ 
duction I had when I first came to Boston?” 
asked a friend of mine the other day. 

“I think not,” I replied. 

“Well, then, I will,” said he, taking his cigar 
between his fingers, and throwing himself back in 
his chair with a smile of quiet humor. “ I know 
you write fictitious stories sometimes, which ain ’t 
half so good as some I could tell you that are 
true. To begin, my adventure with a letter of 
introduction may serve as the foundation of some¬ 
thing as good as you have written.” 

“Very well,” said I. “Go on.” 

“You know Fred H-?” 

“Oh, yes, perfectly well.” 

“That fellow was the only man I knew in 
Boston, when I first came here,” pursued my 
friend. “In fact, I was a perfect stranger, and 
was not acquainted with a single lady in the 
city. You will readily imagine that, loving ladies 
as I do, I was the most miserable wretoh alive 
without them. I mentioned the circumstance to 
Fred, and he very kindly offered to introduce 
me to some of his female acquaintances. One 
evening he came to me, and said— 

“ ‘Charley, I’ve promised a lady up at the 
South End to visit her to-night, and to take you 
along; but things have happened so that I can’t 
go myself, and I hate to have her disappointed. 
Suppose you call on her without me ? I ’ll give 
you a note of introduction.’ 

“ ‘What sort of a lady is she?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ A widow lady-’ 

“ ‘Ah! very good! How old?* 

“ ‘Somewhere between forty and fifty.’ 

“ ‘Hem! Fred, I guess you’d better go your¬ 
self—I’m not particular . 1 

“ ‘But she’s got a daughter,’ said Fred—‘just 
sixteen, and amazingly pretty.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Has she though ?’ I cried. ‘ Why didn ’t you 
tell me that before ? Give me a note, and 1 ’ll 
call on the widow at once.’ 

“ Fred hastily wrote a billet of introduction, 
and put it into my hands, telling me I would meet 
with a warm reception, he being on the most in¬ 
timate terms with the lady and her daughter, who 
were very lively and sociable. 

“ ‘How Bhall I get there?* I asked. 

“ ‘Jump into an omnibus,’ he replied, ‘and 
tell the driver you want him to take you to Plea¬ 
sant street, and you’ll be there in short notice.’ 


OWBR1DQK. 


“ I followed Fred’s directions, getting into the 
first omnibus I saw; and was soon rattling along 
the street I thought it was a long ride, but 1 
enjoyed it, notwithstanding my impatience to 
see Mrs. Wood and her bewitching daughter. I 
wedged myself into one corner of the omnibus, 
and closing my eyes, began to indulge in a plea¬ 
sant reverie concerning the fair being I was about 
to visit 

“ 1 was aroused by the voice of the driver, who 
put his face down to the pigeon-hole, and sung 
out—‘Pleasant street!’ 

“1 looked at my note of introduction, and 
being at a loss to make out the number of Mrs. 
Wood’s residence, thought it might be of service 
to ask the driver if he knew where she lived. I 
was happy to learn that he could set me down 
immediately at her door. 

“I rang, and an elderly lady appeared. 

“ ‘Is Mrs. Wood in?’ I asked, touching my hat 
politely. 

“ ‘That is my name,’ said she. 

“Bowing again, I presented Fred’s letter; upon 
which she invited me to walk in. 

“ ‘Mr. B-,’ said she, after glancing at the 

note, ‘ I am happy to make your acquaintance. 
Be so good as take the easy chair.’ 

“At that moment there entered an old maid, 
(I can tell old maids at first sight) who looked 
at me as if 1 was a savage or a wild animal. I 
didn’t like her appearance from the moment her 
Bimpering, quizzing countenance showed itself at 
the door. You can imagine then how completely 
I was used up, when the widow said to me— 

“ ‘Mr. B-, permit me to make you ac¬ 

quainted with my daughter.’ 

“1 was shocked, vexed, confused: shocked at 
finding the sweet maiden of sixteen summers I 
had imagined, to be an old maid of thirty! vexed 
at the hoax of which I deemed myself the victim, 
and confused from a complication of embarrassing 
thoughts. I don’t think I ever bowed or nodded 
to Miss Wood until I had looked at her and her 
mother, alternately, half a dozen times. 

“ ‘Your daughter-’ 1 stammered, at length 

—‘hem! Miss Wood, I am pleased to rake your 
acquaintance! Hem!—I believe, Mrs.W>od, you 
have another daughter-’ 

“ ‘ You are mistaken then,’ replied the old lady, 
‘ I have two sons, but this is my only daughter.’ 

“I bit my lips with vexation, and felt fully 
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TO A RIVER. 


competent, just at that moment, to devour Fred 
bodily. However, I thought I might as well be 
reconciled to the thing, and get out of the scrape 
as quickly as possible, as to think only of aveng¬ 
ing myself on him. 

4 4 Having recovered my presenoe of mind, I 
began to make myself quite familiar with Miss 
Wood, and to crack some harmless joke^ when I 
was interrupted by her mother, who had been 
occupied for some time in reading and re-reading 
Fred’s letter. 

44 4 There must be some mistake here,’ she said. 
4 1 don’t know Mr. H-.* 

44 4 You don’t know Fred H-!’ I exclaimed. 

4 Why, he told me he was intimately acquainted 
with you and your amiable daughter!’ 

44 4 1 never heard of him—and I’m sure I never 
saw him,’ persisted the widow. ‘When I first 
glanced at the note, I thought it was from a friend 
of mine, but now I see my mistake. I take this 
as a gross insult, sir!’ 

44 ‘What, ma’am?’ I asked. 

44 ‘What!* she repeated, indignantly. ‘You 
know, sir, that this is a vile imposition! Read 
that note if you haven’t.’ 

41 1 snatched the letter from her hands, and 
glanced over it hurriedly. It was written in 
Fred’s flippant, witty style, and it contained many 
allusions to certain jokes he pretended to have 
cracked with Mrs. Wood. The note was well 
enough, provided it had been addressed to a 
familiar acquaintance, but to a stranger, as Mrs. 
Wood declared herself to be, I owned it was 
extremely insolent. However, I could scarcely 
believe but that the widow knew Fred, being 


unwilling to think he would play off such a trick 
on me intentionally. 

44 4 1 can’t suppose there is any mistake,’ said 

I— 4 you must know H-. You see, the note 

is directed to you, in Pleasant street. This is 
Pleasant street, ain’t it?’ 

44 ‘Yes.* 

44 4 And your name is Wood ?’ 

44 4 Yes.* 

44 4 And this is Boston ?’ 

44 4 Boston! no!’ she exclaimed. 4 This is Cam¬ 
bridge.* 

44 4 No!* 

44 4 Yes it is!’ 

44 4 But ain *t there a Pleasant street in Boston ?’ 

44 ‘Certainly.* 

44 1 laughed outright 

44 ‘This explains it,’ said I. 4 Not being ac¬ 
quainted in the city, I took the wrong omnibus, 
and was brought here through my ignorance! I 
beg your pardon for the intrusion; and as that 
note don’t belong to you, I’ll take it, if you 
please!’ 

“You may imagine that I was not long in 
taking leave of my chance acquaintances, and 
in getting back to Boston. I soon succeeded in 
finding the real Mrs. Wood, and had a hearty 
laugh at the adventure with her and her lovely 
daughter. 

44 That’s all,” said B - , in conclusion. 44 You 

have the incident just as it took place, and if you 
can *t make something of it in your line, I pity 
you. But my cigar is out Have the goodness 
to pass me the matches!” 


TO A RIVER. 


BT ROSAOl B. DURANT. 


Flow on, thou ceaseless River! 

’TUI thou art lost in ocean’s murmuring deep; 
Thus on onward still, ’till time shall end forever— 
Thy winding journey keep. 

From far thy waters flowing 
Have gladdened many a weary laborer; 

And oft has joy’d, thy distant streamlets growing, 
The thirsty traveller. 

Fond s^mes of childhood’s dreaming, 

In g4pte*e still are mingling here with thee! 
When like thy bosom in the morn’s light beaming, 
Life was from sorrow free. 

But days of youth have perished! 

And I hero by thy side in silence roam; 


Lov’d ones have passed away, one fondly oherished 1 
As vanishes thy foam. 

Fair River in thy wending, 

How like thou art to passing man below! 

He to an ocean vast his way is tending. 

There also dost thou go. 

The gloom is closing, 

And thou hast passed away beyond my view; 
Yet far away, in distance dim reposing, 

Thou to thy course art true. 

And thus should life be ever; 

Though ruffled sometimes from its still repose, 
Yet should it flow as truly on forever 
Until its peaceful close. 
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I pass over nearly a week, during which 1 
became habituated, in a measure, to my new 
home. 

It was agreed that Ellen should inquire among j 
her patrons if a music teacher was wanted, my | 
proficiency on the piano being sufficient, I thought, 
to warrant my taking a few pupils. Meantime, 

I produced my purse, and insisted on paying for 
my board. This arranged, I assumed a new 
name; for I wished to conceal every trace by 
which I could be recognized. 

Yet there was much in this mode of life that 
was distasteful to me. I had been long accus¬ 
tomed to more delicate food, and now that my 
health was indifferent, I often turned with loath¬ 
ing from the plain dishes to which Ellen and her 
mother were forced usually to restrict thenv* 
selves. But a cup of tea and toast could generally 
be had, and these formed my meals for much of 
the time. 

There were other things that annoyed and even 
irritated me, by offending my morbidly refined 
tastes: small things, like the service of the table, 
and other petty inconveniences. Perhaps, if I 
had been in health, I would have disregarded 
these things. But my nervous system was com¬ 
pletely disorganized, and those who have suffered 
in a similar way know that, at such times, the 
slightest vexations overcome us. 

Everything indeed was neat, though plain. But 
the constant, watchful economy I saw, and which 
I should have called meanness a month before, 
annoyed me, even though I knew its justice. For 
instance, the stove was never allowed to consume 
more than a certain quantity of coal daily, and 
in consequence there were often hours when the 
room was really cold. Being in ill health, I felt 
this more than did Mrs. Pope, for Ellen was 
generally absent all day. 

The second Sunday after my arrival, I accom¬ 
panied Ellen, for the first time, to church. 

We went alone, Mrs. Pope remaining at home, 
on aooount of feeling unwell. The day was bit¬ 
terly cold, and I noticed that Ellen had no cloak, 
but only a shawl, such indeed as would have 


answered in October, but entirely too thin for 
this, one of the coldest days of mid-winter. I 
soon saw that she was suffering from the cold: 
her lips grew blue, her teeth chattered, and she* 
shivered continually. 

“How imprudent," I said, “and with your 
cough, to come out in that slight shawl." 

I spoke somewhat severely, for my temper was 
now easily ruffled, as I have said. 

She turned her mild, blue eyes on me, and 
answered, “it is the thickest shawl I have, and 
my cloak is worn out. I intended, last winter, 
to buy me a new cloak for this season, and so, 
when spring came, cut up my old one; but mother 
haB been sick so much that to pay the dootor’s 
bill took all my money, and so I have had to go 
| without a cloak. And this shawl is not so very 
cold, after all." 

She smiled faintly as she spoke, drawing the 
shawl closer around her, but, in spite of her 
words and the accompanying gesture, her teeth 
chattered. 

How my heart smote me! Here I had been, 
day after day, secretly indulging my pettishness 
at annoyances which existed only in imagination, 
while this more delicate and suffering girl had 
been making, without a murmur, serious sacri¬ 
fices, and such even as compromised her health. 

I felt the tears gush into my eyes, but, before I 
; could answer, we were at the church door. 

I had not asked Ellen to what denomination 
; she belonged, but I knew the instant we entered. 

: The open benches; the two sexes separated by 
the aisles; the plain furniture of the pulpit; and 
the number of working-men, arrayed in holiday 
| suits, informed me at once. I whispered to Ellen: 
“You never told me you were a Methodist,” 

“Nor am I entirely," she replied. “I was 
; brought up in another sect; but I come here be- 
' cause the seats* are free; and that, yom know, is 
something to one who is poor. But Hsh!—the 
minister." 

I looked up. There, mounting the pulpit stairs, 

was the burly form of the Rev. Mr. N-, the 

preacher at the camp-meeting. 
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More than eighteen months had passed since I 
had seen the speaker, but he had scarcely changed 
at all in appearanoe. The same massive brow, 
the Bame penetrating eye, the same crisp, iron- 
grey looks were there: and when he began to 
speak, there too were the same rich, magnetic 
tones of voioe! 

Every word of his sermon is distinct in my 
memory; for it dwelt on the nobleness of suffering 
for the truth’s sake, and was fill of exhortation 
to persevere. Had it been intended for me per¬ 
sonally it could not have been more appropriate. 
The text was from the fourth chapter of Corin¬ 
thians, the sixteenth and seventeenth verses: 
“For which cause we faint not; but though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward is renewed day 
by day: for our light afflication , which is but for 
a moment , worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory .” 

Having read this text in his impressive manner, 
the preacher proceeded to speak of the trials of 
thoee who suffered for the truth; and here my 
heart went with him in every word he uttered t 
But he soon stripped off the self-sufficiency with 
which I began to listen to him. 

4 ‘All this, my brethern,” he exclaimed, 41 is 
noble and commendable, when the strife is for 
the right, and God is on our side. But what shall 
we say of those who scorning the aid of the 
Almighty, think to conquer in their own puny 
strength f Who set themselves up to do battle, 
in the mere pride of intellect, against the trials 
of this world ? Alas! too soon they find that the 
heroism with which they set out has deserted 
them; their high spirit becomes broken by mis¬ 
fortune; and they perish, at last, in the unequal 
oonflict Like Peter, they faint and sink, and 
unless they call on God for aid, the deep waters 
go over them 1 To the Christian, earthly sorrows 
are indeed light afflications, and work out, at 
last, a tor more exceeding weight of glory. But 
to the others, who rely on their own strength, 
the sorrows of this world become, sooner or later, 
more than can be borne. As well, my brethren, 
might a man rush on the thick bosses of the 
Almighty’s buckler, as attempt, single-handed, 
unless God was on his side, to buffet the trials of 
Hfe.” 

In hearing these words, I felt the true source 
of my weakness. I had depended too much on 
myself, too little on the Creator: and hence my 
repining!. I saw into ffiy own heart, and was 
abashed before my Maker. 

44 And mho is this Almighty Being, on whom 
you are asxed to rely?” continued the speaker. 
44 Is he some angry Jupiter, or vacillating Mars, 
divinities of ancient Greece? Is he some brutal 
god, a Dagon of the Philistines ? Is he some 
drunken warrior, the woden of the Scandinavians ? 


Is he some ordinary man, a great reformer it 
is true, yet only an ordinary man, as certain, in 
our day, in their pride of intellect, declare? 
What,” and here, pausing, his lightning eye 
a-blaxe, he exclaimed, 4 4 what, Jesus of Nazareth 
an ordinary man? An ordinary man this, when 
an angel announced his conception, and myriads 
of heavenly messengers heralded his birth. An 
ordinary man! At Cana of Galilee the subject 
elements acknowledged him supreme, and the 
water at his bidding crimsoned into wine. An 
ordinary man! Beside the open grave he stood, 
and crying, 4 Lazarus, come forth,’ immediately 
putrefaction trembled into life. An ordinary man! 
When nailed upon the cross, the heavens hid 
themselves from the sacreligious sight; the dead 
burst their cerements in horror; the dumb vail 
of the temple rent itself into twain; and at the 
cry of 4 Eli, Eli, lama sabaothani,’ earth shud¬ 
dered to her furthereBt extremities, and distant 
continents exclaimed, ‘surely a God is dying.’ An 
ordinary man this /” 

The orator pausing, again glanced around the 
assembly, and a deep respiration rose from the 
congregation. Every hearer had been bound, as 
in a spell, by the eloquence of the speaker. 

Ah! I saw now that it required more than 
pride, more than a consciousness of right, to fight 
the battle of life—it required true religion. 

I was still overpowered by this sermon, when, 
in leaving the church, a deep voice addressed 
Ellen, who was at my side. I turned and beheld 
the preacher. 

44 How is that cough ?” he said, kindly. 44 You 
must take care of it, my daughter, or it will 
prove a sore trial to your mother.” 

Ellen answered and introduced me. Some¬ 
thing in my manner, which was oppressed and 
pre-occupied, appeared to strike him: he con¬ 
versed with us for several moments with interest, 
and then saying that he would visit us during the 
week, took his departure. All this time, a car¬ 
riage, owned by one of the rich members of his 
congregation, had been waiting for him, perhaps 
to carry him to dinner. 

44 It is always so with him,” said Ellen, as we 
moved away. 44 He makes the rich wait rather 
than the poor: in his own words, Mb first care is 
for the desolated and oppressed. Oh! he is so 
good.” 

44 And so eloquent,” I answered. “Have you 
known him long?” 

44 He has been settled here since last confer¬ 
ence.” 

44 He seems to take an interest in you.” 

“And in you too, I think: I know you will 
love him.” 

On Tuesday evening he came, evidently choos¬ 
ing tiiis hour because he knew Ellen was engaged 
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during the day. I found him as affable in private j invitation was sent to me. I paled with anger, 
as he was eloquent in the pulpit. Yet he never j for I was new to my situation, and forgot the vast 
forgot his vocation; and though genial, and some- j difference between the heiress and the poor dress- 
times even playful as a child, he had always j maker. I looked for a oup of coffee and a plate 
before him “ the mark of his high calling.” He ! to be sent up to me; but even this was negleoted; 
was indeed truly a Christian minister. i and so the hours went by until noon. 

Under his teachings, I soon became happy in j Onoe the two tall and really elegant daughters 
my new vocation; for he taught me to lean on of Mrs. Warrene came into the room, evidently 
that Supreme Being in whom only is happiness. jto scrutinize the new dress-maker. They did not 
He knew I belonged to another sect than his own; j address me, however, but only nodded oondescend- 
but he had that wide and expansive charity which f ingly, and went on with their fashionable gossip, 
sees in the various denominations of Christians until the eldest, with a yawn, declared that the 
only so many roads to the same heaven. “ One ball the night before had completely fatigued her, 
man marches under one banner, another under a that the room was very chilly, and that she be- 
different, but all,” he said, “ are travelling the lieved she would get a novel and lie down. The 
same road. Sect is of little moment if the heart other echoed the assertion, that the room was 
is right. I trust in God I shall reach Paradise at cold, shrugging a pair of pretty, but immodestly 
last, and there, I am sure, I shall meet, not only bare shoulders; and so she too went out. Nobody 
Enoch and other saints from before the flood, but came, however, to make up the fire; and there 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; ay! and, from were no coals for me to do it 
later times, Luther and Latimer, Bunyan, and About an hour after noon, the bell rang for 
Xavier, Baxter and St. Augustine, Jeremy Taylor, Uuncheon, and I was honored with the sight of 
Whitfield, Wesley, and the whole glorious com- j the two gay daughters again, as they accompanied 
pany of the redeemed.” j their mother down to the table. I was now really 

A month had now elapsed, And my purse began weak from hunger, and when I found my visitors 
to run low, yet all Ellen’s efforts, as well as my about to depart, without inviting me to follow 
own, to procure pupils for me had failed. Even them, I ventured to ask for something to eat, 
advertising had proved unsuccessfuL The estab- stating that I had missed my breakfast, 
lished teachers of music monopolized the field, The whole three stared at me for an instant, 
leaving no avenue open for one friendless and '< and then the mother, saying she would send me 
untried like myself. j a plate of meat, bowed superciliously, and fol- 

I did not, however, waste my time in idleness, lowed by the daughters, sailed out of the room. 
I had always had taste in dress, and now, when- My cheeks were crimsoned with indignation, 
ever Ellen remained at home, 1 took lessons from I knew myself to be the equals of these people 
her in her art, for since I could not procure a in all respects, and their superior in many: 
situation as music-teacher, I resolved to earn my a few months before I had even lived in as great 
livelihood at dress-making. j luxury as themselves; yet now I was treated 

My first experience of this new vocation was j with hauteur, almost with contempt 
disheartening enough. Like Ellen, I was to go % In a few minutes a servant came up, not with 
to the houses of my employers, and not work at j the promised plate, but to Bay that the dinner 
home; and my introductory visit was to an ele- was ready to-day sooner than usual, and that I 

gant mansion in -, where they were two J should please to walk down. Accordingly, I left 

fashionable daughters and their mother, patrons j my work and followed my guide. But, instead 
I was particularly desirous to oontiliate, on ao- * of turning into the dining-room, we kept on to 
count of their influence. j the kitchen, when a table was set out for the 

I had a long and dreary walk from my lodgings i servants, all but the cook, who being a colored 
to this house, on a cold, wet morning in March, 1 woman, ate alone. 

and having understood I was to breakfast in- I drew back for an instant My heart was in 

place, had taken nothing before leaving home j my throat, and the tears gushed to my eyes, 
except a biscuit and some water. On my arrival, “This degradation,” I said to myself, “is deeper 
I was ushered into a small back chamber, up- than I thought possible.” But I reflected imme- 
stairs, in which a fire so scanty had been lighted, ! diately that I must, sooner or later, accustom 
that the dampness bedewed the bare walls, j myself to my lot; that I was but a servant after 
Here I sat alone at my work for hours, only j all; and that it became not me, who fjtit angered 
visited occasionally by the lady of the house, and j at the superciliousness of the ladies ofxne family, 
then in order that I might fit the dress which I j to be myself contemptuous toward ethers. A 
was making. In vain I expected a summons month earlier, I should, however, have felt the 
to breakfast. I heard the bell for that meal j insult too keenly for reflection; but now religion 
ring, about two hours after my arrival, but no i came to my aid; and I sat down, forcing hack 
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Ike tears by a strong memtal effort, and reminding 
aj proud heart that those beside me were fellow 
troatares like myself, and on their way to the 
etna eternal home. 44 In the eye of God we are 
all alike,” I murmured. 

The servants, with instinctive delicacy, saw and 
eo mmisse rated my situation. They recognised 
one more refined than themselves, and paid me 
a silent, deferential attention, in strong contrast 
to the ooid hauteur I had witnessed above stairs. 
The choicest bits on the table were selected and 
laid in my plate; my wishes were anticipated; 
and the usual gossip of a servants’ table was 
exchanged for a courteous sUehoe. Such oonsi* 
derate attentions brought the tears almost into 
my eyes. 44 Ah! the poor know how to appre¬ 
ciate the poor,” 1 said. 

How I got through that day I hardly can teH 
I sewed on, ill through the afternoon, my tears 
foiling faster than the rain outside. Mortifica¬ 
tion and shame were combatting in my heart with 
considerations of prudence and the oonsolations 
of religion. Now my pride rebelled, and I rose 
to leave the house. Now I reflected that these 
daily alights were a part of the cares 1 had, like 
all my race, to bear. A painful, public death I 
could have endured, but this silent, unseen suf¬ 
fering waa what appalled me. Ah! man may 
boast of his firmness on the rack, his heroism in 
the flames; but there are hundreds of my sex, at! 
this hour, going through a more terrible martyr¬ 
dom, with none to applaud, none even to witness 
their agony. 

Toward evening I grew more composed. With 
the morning came refreshed spirits and a deter¬ 
mination to persevere. I went back to - 

Place, and worked there a week. Seven days they 
were of intense suffering, of almost hourly con¬ 
flicts with myself; but at their close I felt like one 
who has been sorely tempted, yet has triumphed 
gloriously. ' 

My vocation was not, however, always a 
bitte r one. In many families I was recognised 
as an equal, and in some I found sincere friends. 
My munioal accomplishments gradually became 
known, and I was offered a feV pupils, but as 
the number was not sufficient to support me, I 
resolved, for a time at least, to adhere to my 
present mode of life. 

In all this interval I heard nothing of my 
family. I had, by my flight to a strange city, 
and by my change of name, effectually concealed 
myself from search, if any had been undertaken. 
Yet 1 longed often to learn whether my uncle 
Was well o* ilL Of him especially I frequently 
thought. J lowed him still, notwithstanding his 
injustice; and sometimes I even asked myself if 
I had done entirely right by him. 44 Were I now 
te r e tur n, *"d bear more with his infirmities,” I 
You XYIL—15 


said, “might I not be restored to his heart?” 
There was no weakness in this, no ohange in my 
fixed purpose never to marry for lucre, but only 
the promptings of a softened, and, I hoped, a 
bettor heart 

Nor had I heard of Carrington. I often, how¬ 
ever, thought of him, or rather of the ideal whioh 
he had fillAl, up to the moment of his wanton 
desertion. Sometimes relenting toward hi™, I 
refleeted that it might have been timidity on his 
| part, rather than fickleness, which had led 1dm 
to abandon me. 44 Perhaps he thought me too 
proud,” I would say, 44 or he might have feared 
the heiress Would despise his suit; or foreseeing 
the opposition of my family, he may have with¬ 
drawn to save me from a conflict between duty 
and love.” At such seasons, my heart would 
flutter wildly; a delicious languor steal over all 
my nerves;, and I would begin to dream vain and 
impossible dreams, until Ellen's voice, or the sight 
of my work in my lap, would re-call me to the 
stern realities of life. 

I was, one day, reminded of Carrington, how¬ 
ever, in a way that shook my nerves for a fort¬ 
night 

It was a day in autumn, for I had now been 
nearly a year with Ellen, when hurrying home, 
toward dusk, I saw two gentlemen approaching 
me. One I recognized as my friend, the Rev. 

Mr. N-. The other—oould it be?—yes! it 

waa Carrington. At once I felt my knees totter, 
but rallying my strength I boldly advanoed, won¬ 
dering what strange chance had brought my old 

lover and Mr. N--together. As I drew near, 

I saw they were in earnest conversation, and the 
latter did not recognize me. Carrington seemed 
at first, however, to know me; for he started and 
half raised his hat; but after a perplexed look 
withdrew his band from his head, and passed 
| without recognition. But when I looked back, 

; after I had gone a few stops, I saw both he and 

j Mr. N-gazing after me, and the latter, seeing 

; I noticed him, bowed. They then walked on. 

I reached home in a flutter of spirits fnde- 
i scribahle. I must have walked very fret, for I 
was completely overcome. Ellen and her mother 
both noticed my flushed cheeks and agitated man¬ 
ner, but they oould get nothing out of me in spite 
of their inquiries; the truth was my acquaintance 
with Carrington was a sacred secret, and I had, 
therefore, nothing to toll. 

I felt a presentiment that Mr. N- would 

come to see me, for his manner of bowing assured 
me that Carrington had directed his attention to 
me. A few evenings after he made his appear¬ 
ance. Fortunately for his purpose, both Ellen 
and her mother were out*: a fact, I believe, he 
knew before, as they had gone to attend a church 
society, of whioh they were members. 
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After some general conversation my visitor 
approached the subject which wm on hie mind. 

“ You met me the other nighty” he said, “ when 
I was with a young friend, who almost insisted 
that he knew you, or rather had known you, under 
another name. Hare you ever lived in -—?” 

fie said this abruptly, and with his eyes fixed 
on me. I was embarrassed. I cohid not tell 
any of the truth, without telling all, and I was, 
therefore, silent. 

“Well,” he said, “Twill not press the ques¬ 
tion, for I see you do not wish to answer. But 
Mr. Carrington was positive that there could not 
be two faces like yours in the world.” 

Sow my heart leaped! What could such lan¬ 
guage mean but that he often thought of me ? I 
still remained silent, and my visitor continued, 
as if half soliloquizing, ' 

“A remarkable young man is this friend of 
mine, brimful of talent, and with a heart, I be¬ 
lieve, in the right plaee. Though scarcely beyoUd 
the requisite age, he has just been chosen to Con¬ 
gress, from one of the districts of-, having 

carried the election, as an independent candidate, 
against two rivals backed by all the force of the 
eld parties. He made my acquaintance in the 
most singular manner.” 

I looked up, full of curiosity, my eye meeting 
the speaker’s for the first time since his abrupt 
question, fie went on. 

“It was many years ago, at a camp-meeting 

in the mountains—near the B-Springs—you 

have heard of them, I suppose. He had listened 
to a sermon which made him, be said, desirous 
to know me. This led to a conversation in which 
I found my acquaintance a man of singular 
ability, with a heart and head finely balanced, 
and immense stores of information for one com¬ 
paratively so young. After this I lost sight of 
him for years. Then I met him again, the most 
rising young man in-.” 

I still listened, and now With breathless in¬ 
terest. 

“We saw each other after this, always when 

I went to --, or he came here; and I found 

reason, at every interview, to increase my already 
high estimate of his powers. I do not wonder 
he was elected to Congress so young, and against 
suoh competition, for his eloquence is magical, 
and his patriotism exalted. In some respects 
he is remarkable. He has been here, to attend 
a great trial, and, after the oourt had closed, 
the day you met us, came, by accident, into the 
church, where an anniversary was being held. 
I happened to see him, for I sat on the stage. 
One of our speakers had disappointed us, but, 
knowing that Carrington favored the great cause 
in which we were engaged, I went down and soli¬ 
cited him to speak. He was unwilling at first, 


for he is modest, but When I placed the request 
before him as a question of duty, he consented. 

In five minutes the orator, then on the floor, sat 
down; and with only that short interval in which 
to prepare, Carrington arose. For half an hour 
he electrified the house by his eloquenee. All 
present declared they had never listened to such 
an address. The venerable Dr. D—who was 
to follow him, and who had carefully prepared 
an elaborate Speech, totally changed his ground,* 
alleging afterward jocularly that Carrington had 
stolen his thunder.” 

Soon after my visitor rose to go. As he ex¬ 
tended his hand, he said kindly, 

“My daughter, I know nothing of the secrets 
of your past life, nor is it right that I should 
seek to inquire into them; but man that is born 
of woman has many trials; and those that you 
have had will be lighter, let me assure you, if 
carried to the footstool of the Creator. God 
bless you!” 

I afterward secretly obtained a copy of the 
paper, in which Carrington’s speech had been 
reported, and read through the address with 
swimming eyes and a palpitating heart “Can 
he, who utters sentiments like these,” I said, 
“be the trifler I have believed?” 

I went to sleep that night, and dreamed of 
being re-united to Carrington, with all his neglect 
and desertion explained. Happy, happy hours! 

I awoke, on a cold, dull November morning; 
walked two miles before breakfast; and sat in a 
close, ugly room all day, making a dress for a 
pettish school-girl. By nightfall I was ready to 
laugh at the absurdity of my visions of romance. 

And now I come to a period of months, during 
which there was no variation in my life. I was 
almost constantly employed: and, with economy; 
earned sufficient for my support, though that 
sufficiency was less than what I had onoe been 
accustomed to expend as pocket-money. Of real, 
grinding poverty, therefore, I experienced Httie; 
but I saw Ellen continually submitting to ths 
severest privations; for she had two persons to 
support instead of one, nor would she allow mo 
to assist her. But I was frequently called to 
endure personal mortifications, which, to a sen¬ 
sitive organization, are less endurable than pri¬ 
vation itself 

The second summer of my residence with Ellen 
was now drawing on. Employment, at this season 
of the year, was scarce, most families being out 
of town. Ellen and her mother had received an 
invitation from a cousin, who lived on a farm, to 
spend a few weeks with him, and had accepted. I 
longed to follow them, but had no place whither to 
go. I was fagged out with sewing, late and early, 
in the different families of my patrons, in order 
to prepare them for their summer excursions; 
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tod I thought if I could once more breathe the 
ftreeh country air, I should be supremely happy. 

The old Valley Farm recurred to my memory 
frequently now. A thousand times I re-called 
the pleasant meadows around it; the willows 
drooping oyer the brook; the dewy landscape in 
sight, on summer mornings, from my old nook; 
the martins skimming to and fro, or the pigeons 
cooing on the eaves; and a hundred other rural 
sights and sounds, with which the old place was 
ML In spite of the sufferings of my childhood, 
I still loved the antique building, with its high 
gables, and precipitous stoop. It had been the 
home of my fathers for many generations; it was 
there I myself was born; and bnt for a hard law, 
which drew an invidious distinction between the 
sexes, it would have been mine now. But what, 
before all things else, endeared it to me was that 
there my mother had died; there I had, in the 
deep sorrows of my childhood, invoked her aid 
from heaven; and there, on many a blessed night, 
I had seen her in my dreams bending smilingly 
from Paradise, and bidding me be of good cheer, 
for that the darkness should not always encom¬ 
pass me. 

And onco I had given full faith to these pro¬ 
mises. During the happy years I had spent at 
my uncle’s I had recognized their truth; but 
alas! since then the gloom had settled around 
my path as thickly as ever; and, with maturer 
wisdom, I saw that these sweet prophecies had 
been only dreams after all. And yet how happy 
life is made by such dreams! 

But I wander from my narrative. Let it suffice 
to say that my desire to be again in the country 
induced me, early in June, to accept an invitation 
from Mrs. Warrene to accompany her to her hus¬ 
band's country-seat, in the mixed capacity of 
dress-maker for.her elder, and musical teacher 
to her younger daughters. 

"Julia and Isabel,” she said, "will require to 
have their dresses occasionally altered, besides 
new ones made np, for we shall have a good 
deal of company; Arethusa and Josephine will 
be bencfitted by keeping up their practice, and, 
though you have not the touch of Berelli, you will 
answer for the summer.” 

I have not yet described Mrs. Warrene. She 
had been a belle when younger, and still retained 
traces of her beauty, though now rite was grown 
so thin .that all the once rounded outlines of her 
person and countenance were gone. But she 
still possessed a mass of dark/ silky hair, which 
was always dressed plainly; and large, black 
eyes that would have been perfectly beautiful, 
but for a cat-like gleam they occasionally exhi¬ 
bited. Mrs. Warrene was generally attired in 
black silk, as becoming a matron with two grown 
np daughters. Her voice, like her eyes, was 


suggestive of treachery; for though modulated 
with great art, it scarcely ever rose above a 
whisper; in a word it wanted sincerity. And 
indeed the manner in which I frequently heard 
her speak to her daughters, of her best friends, 
proved that, under her mask of politeness, she 
was envious, gossiping, deceitful and malicious. 

To accept this somewhat anomalous situation, 
under such a woman, Was running a great risk, 
but I was Virtually compelled to it, for I had no 
other offer, and leave town I must. The wages 
I was promised, too, were extremely paltry; for 
Mrs. Warrene was one of those fashionable ladies 
who make np for extravagances on themselves, 
by cutting down the remuneration of those they 
employ. But I determined, notwithstanding all, 
to go. 

Warrene HalTwas a noble old place. It bad 
been In the ffcmlly for three generations, and 
possessed what can be found attached to but few 
country-seats in America, large and extensive 
grounds, sufficient indeed to have been called a 
park even in England. The house was built of 
dressed stone, and was nearly a century old, but 
having been almost Palladian in its character at 
the original erection, it was still large enough; 
and, with a few improvements in-doors, answered 
its purpose better than any modern structure, 
however imposing, would have done; for the 
stuccoed walls and pillared front of the latter 
would have been sadly out of keeping with the 
magnificent old trees scattered in clumps about 
the lawn, and with the venerable woods that 
soreened the dwelling, in a semi-circular sweep, 
on the north, the north-east, and the north-west. 
The grey walls; the heavily framed windows; 
the balustrade around the roof; the quaintly 
carved balcony over the great hall*door; and the 
alternate blooks of dressed and rough stone, at 
the comers of the house, rising one above another 
to the roof, gave Warrene Hall a certain air of 
imposing antiquity. From the first day I arrived 
at the old plaoe, I loved it; and, from that mo¬ 
ment, ceased regretting I had accompanied the 
Warrenee. 

The house soon filled up with company, old 
and young, bnt principally the latter. I noticed, 
however, that there were bnt few ladies, except 
married ones, bnt quite a number of gay young 
bachelors. Most of the latter were men of for¬ 
tune, and generally also of fashion; but not one 
of them had any true manliness; they could have 
been distinguished anywhere for what they were, 
empty fops, with whom travelling passed for ex«* 
perlence of the world, and money stood in place 
of talent. I suspected immediately that they 
had been invited to Werrene Hall in order to 
foil in love with Julia or Isabel. 

Of this gay company, however, I saw bnt little. 
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Bow and then I would meet some of the fine 
ladies on the stairs, or receive a stare from one 
of the gentlemen as we passed in the grounds, 
but I neither dined with the family, nor was 
asked into the drawing-room in the evening. 
My mornings were generally oocupied with my 
two pupils, while most of my afternoons were 
spent in altering dresses for their elder sisters. 
But occasionally I had hours of leisure, and 
during these I wandered about the park, some¬ 
times with a book in my hand, and sometimes 
without one, now stopping to rest under some 
spreading, tree, now walking slowly down some 
leafy aisle, and now watching, from a high bluff 
overlooking the expansive river, the sun setting 
golden in the west The white sails glittering 
as they passed, the horn of the boatmen on the 
•anal, and the fresh evening air dallying with 
my cheek, made these sunset moments inexpres¬ 
sibly sweet. After such walks I would return 
to the house refreshed in spirits, forgetting the 
mortifications which were my lot, mad, after a 
frugal cup of tea in the upper servants* room, 
would take my candle, retire to my distant cham¬ 
ber, and there, out of hearing of the gay com¬ 
pany below, read until it was time to retire. 

Weeks passed in this way, until, early in July, 
I heard one of the young ladies say, as she came 
into the school-room, one morning. 

“ I wonder, Bell, if Carrington will come, to¬ 
morrow, after alL** 

I was placing a piece of music on the piano, 
but, at these words, the sheet of paper fsU from 
my hands. Carrington acquainted with the War- 
renes! Carrington coming here! 

The elder young ladies did not notice my agita¬ 
tion, but one of my pupils did, for she cried, “ la! 
how awkward you are,** and, snatching the music 
from me, after I had picked it up, placed it herself 
on the piano. 

44 1 don’t know indeed, Jule,” said Isabel, 
yawning, 44 I’m sure, for your sake, I hope he 
will Though I couldn’t fancy such a prig, even 
If he is a great man.*’ 

Isabel was as near a fool as a woman oaa be, 
and, therefore, I did not wonder at this opinion, 
though my cheek tingled nevertheless. Julia, 
however, was a dashing girl, with a good deal of 
intellect, perverted as it was; and I understood 
at once why she loved Carrington, if indeed she 
did; and alas! the words of her sister implied 
this. 

I turned faint at the bare idea. Shall I be 
frank? I bad lately been persuading myself 
that some inexplicable oause had led to Carring¬ 
ton’s desertion of me, and that, though fortune 
had placed our ever meeting beyond the possi¬ 
bility of happening, he still loved me, or at least 
had loved me. But now all this delicious flattery, 


with whieh I had toothed my pride, was blown 
to ths winds. He loved Julia. He loved her 
bo openly that her ewn sister spoke of it. Nor 
oould I be surprised at this love; for was not 
Julia rich, beautiful, and brilliant? 

And yet I eould not understand how my Car¬ 
rington oould love Julia. He must have greatly 
changed. 

♦‘You are a little fool,” said Julia, addressing' 
her sister. “But Carrington it a fine fellow, 
and worth a dosen of the whiskered beaux down 
stairs. Have you read the great speech he has 
just been making at the political meeting in our 
city? Oh! I forgot—you never read such things. 
But pa says it was magnifieent, and pa heard it: 
Carrington, he declares, will yet be a Senator: 
only think of that, a Senator's wife-” 

I was looking at the speaker, my whole sou! 
intent on her words, end utterly unoonscious of 
my pupil, when, at this instant, the child pulled 
me by the skirt, and in a loud, chiding tone asked 
me why I did not go on with the lesson. 

Julia started at the interruption, and crim¬ 
soning to the forehead, stopped abruptly. Her 
dark eyes flashed angrily on me, for she knew I 
had overheard her, and though really enraged at 
her own imprudence, she chose to pretend it wa* 
at my listening: she muttered something, with a 
curl of the lip, about eaves-droppers, and then, 
pettishly jerking Isabel by the arm, left the room. 

I went through with my task, I know not how. 
My thoughts were on this strange intelligence, 
rather than on the music; and I was glad when 
the lessons Were over, and I oould eeeape into 
the park, where I eould rally my thoughts. 

Carrington acquainted with the Warreaes! 
Carrington coming here! Carrington probably 
engaged to Julia! These words rang through my 
mind continually. I oould not think coherently. 

I scaroely knew what it all portended. Only I 
felt inooncsiveably miserable, and finally after 
walking so rapidly that I was out of breath, I sat 
down on a rustio benoh, in a lonely part of tho 
grounds, and burst into tears. 

After a fit of weeping had relieved me, I began 
to oonsidcr the subject mm calmly. I gave up 
Carrington at onoe: he could never be mine: I 
was insane, I said, ever to have thought other¬ 
wise. Then, by a natural revulsion, instead of 
regarding him in the lenient light I had lately, 
I re-called the old bitterness of feeling toward 
him, which had followed his desertion of me. 
44 His conduct allowed of no explanation,” I cried, 
“he intended to-trifle with me all the time; and 
his willingness to marry such a devotee of fashion 
as Julia Warrene proves his baseness.” 

I spoke aloud and angrily, so loud that I feared 
seme one had heard me. I looked anxiously* 
around. But no one was in sight. 
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Many hours I passed in that spot, torn* con- “Ah! you are there, are you? I did not see 
tinuaUy by conflicting emotions. Now the shame you enter. I sent for you to play cotillions; will 
of meeting Carrington again, I as a menial, he as you oblige us by doing it?'* 
a petted visitor, stung my proud nature to the The imperious air, relied under a thin show of 
quick: now I was a victim to the agony of seeing courtesy, with which these words were spoken, 
his attentions to another; now I reflected, my called the blood to my cheek; and I advanced 
reason assuming the sway, that he would pro- quickly to the piano, in older to chnceal my 
bably not see me, nor I him, our stations in the flushed countenance. 

household being so different. There had been quite a btizi of conversation 

It was evening when I reached the house, and when I entered, but now this ceased, and every 
I stole at once to my room. Here I washed the eye was turned on me. One or two of the gen- 
traces of tears from my eyes, lit my candle, and tiemen raised their eye-glasses, and continued to 
sat down to read. survey me, but the ladies, after a supercilious 

But I was not destined to spend the evening glance, resumed their gossip, 
in the place I desired, I had been reading about “ I wonder where Julia is,” said Mrs. Warrene, 

an hour, when a servant knocked at my door with looking around, “I have not seen her since din- 
a message from Mrs. Warrene. “Would Miss ner.” 

oome down to the drawing-room: she was wanted The necessity for any one to answer was ob- 

there.” viated by the appearance of Julia herself, who. 

What could be the matter? During six weeks < at this moment, entered the door from the hall, 
I had not been invited into the drawing-room < charmingly dressed, and looking superbly beau- 
euoe. I arose somewhat flurried, and then be-' tifuL She was accompanied by a gentleman, 
thought me to call back the servant and ask if whose arm she did not relinquish until quite in 
she knew for what I was wanted. I felt relieved the room. A smile of triumph was on her lips, 
to hear that it was only to play ootillions, as a as she gazed up into his face. I followed the 
danee had been projected. glance of her eye with a sinking heart; for that. 

I accordingly brushed my hair anew, re-ar- manly figure seemed strangely familiar to me: 
ranged ray simple dress, and proceeded down nor was I misled in my supposition; I beheld 
stairs. Yet, as I went, I had time to reflect that : Carrington before me. 

H was still as odd summons, for the company Instantly all the blood in my system seemed 
had frequently danced before, on which occasion pouring back upon my heart, and then ebbing 
Julia had always played for them. : away as rapidly: a dizziness came over me; and 

Carrington’B arrival, I knew, could have noth- I would have fallen, had I not caught at the 
Ing to do with it; for he was not expected until piano for support 

the next day: and his coming even then was Fortunately every eye was occupied with Julia 
doubtful, it appeared. and her handsome companion, so that my agita- 

I entered the drawing-room unobserved, for the tion passed unobserved, 
door was wide open; and I thus had a moment I did not entirely lose my consciousness. I 
to Scrutinize the company before I was myself heard a murmur of voices, questions asked and 
seen. I almost thought myself, for that instant, answered, compliments exchanged, and a banter 
in a new world. So long a period had elapsed of wits between Carrington and somebody; but I 
since I had been in such an assembly, that its recollected nothing distinctly, except that Julia 
air of exquisite refinement and grace fascinated told her mother that she had been showing the 
me indescribably. The light gauze tissues of the park to her companion, and that Carrington re¬ 
ladies gave the wearers, as they moved to an^ fl>lied with I knew hot what, some verbal gal- 
fro, the air of etherial beings. Innumerably rlantry, I believe. 

flowers, many of them rare exotics, filled the Then followed the arrangements for a dance: 
apartment with fragrance. A clouded light fell ; the pushing hack of the chairs and tete-a-tetu 
from the superb chandelier, throwing a dreamy from the middle of the room, the selection of 
haze over the room, and softening the variegated partners, and the langhing struggle between cer- 
eolors in the apartment, into a harmonious whole, tain of the ladies for a lead. During this polite 
Then the rich carpet; the damask seats; the rose- hubbub my senses recovered themselves, 
wood furniture; the pictures; the statuettes; and I was indeed ashamed of my agitation, and 
the hundred articles of virtu scattered about, what inexpressibly grateful that it bad passed unob- 
a look of elegance they gave to tlife whole scene! served. What! let Carrington see that he had 
For a second I felt like one on whom dn Eden had power over me ? Never! 
suddenly burst in all its fragrance and beauty. And, perhaps, if I maintained a perfect com- 
At last Mrs. Warrene perceiving me, said in her posure, and that silent distance which my posi- 
soft, cold voice, tion In the family rendered easy, he might never 
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recognize me. I resolved, accordingly, to oontrol 
myself, and to keep as much as possible out of 
the way. 

These reflections passed through my mind, and 
these resolutions were formed while the dancers 
were taking their places. A call was now made 
for music. I glanced over my shoulder, and 
seeing that Carrington was in a quadrille at the 
most distant part of the room, turned to my task 
with relief. 

I was beginning to be excited; and played, I 
suppose, with unusual spirit. I could hear the 


my heart, as if a knife had been run through 
it 

He had not even notioed me, for he must have 
seen me, and seeing, must have recognized me. 
This thought, galling as it was, came oppor¬ 
tunely; it braced my spirit up, and enabled me 
to proceed with my task. 

If I had required any further proof of the rela¬ 
tions between Julia and Carrington, it was soon 
given; for, after a slight interval, Julia re-ap- 
peared, returning from the conservatory whither 
she and Carrington had bent their steps; an4 


dancers complimenting me to each other; and \ suddenly leaving his arm, she ran prettily up to 
once I overheard one of the gentlemen praising \ me, and asked me to play a waltz again. “Let 


my figure: he did this, I am sure, on purpose 
that it should reach my ears; but I felt insulted 
and did not look around to see who he was. 

The dance was over. I heard the rustling of 
a light dress, and Julia was beside me. She had 
forgotten her morning’s anger, and was now all 
affability. “You did that charmingly,” she said. 
“But now play a waltz, please!” 

She was in the highest spirits, her eyes spark¬ 
ling, a magnificent color on her cheeks. 

A cold shiver ran over me. I did not dare to 
turn around, lest I should see Carrington leading 
her to the floor. I struck up a brilliant waltz, 
in a fit of desperation: I can call my feelings 
nothing else. 

Neither the Polka, nor Bedowa, was then in 
vogue: what is now called the plain waltz—the 
most graceful of all—was the only one danced. 
I heard the soft rustling of garments as the 
waltzers whirled behind me, and I thought I re¬ 
cognized Julia’s light foot-fall. I played faster 
and more spiritedly. 

At last I ventured to glance over my shoulder. 
Two or three couples first met my eye, and then 
came Julia and Isabel gliding around almost 


it be your liveliest, my dear,” she said. 

Her extreme amiability to me, whom she 
generally treated almost with scorn, showed her 
overflowing happiness. I comprehended all, at 
once. She was to waltz with Carrington. 

And this told more to me than a thousand 
words. I had often heard Carrington say that 
he admired the waltz, but thought it ought to 
be confined to husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, or other near or dear connexions: and I 
had never known him to deviate in praotice from 
this opinion. During all our acqua in tance he 
had never ventured to ask me to be his partner. 
His waltzing with Julia was, therefore, a proof 
to me of their engagement. 

Imagine a criminal on the rack, who, by some 
devilish mechanism, is himself made the instru¬ 
ment of his own torture: imagine this, and you 
have some idea of my situation! I played on, 
scarcely aware what I did. At first I tried not 
to look, but a spell was on me, and as the musical 
rustle of Julia’s dress approached, and I heard 
her soft panting as she floated by in Carrington’s 
arms, I could not oontrol myself, but followed the 
movements of the waltzers, as if some magnetic 


noiselessly, like two fair spirits. My eye sought > power emanating from their persons, attracted 
Carrington. He had drawn nearer, and stood, > me invincibly. 

with folded arms, his looks following every move- j By a sort of tacit consent no other couple was 
ment of Julia. And truly she was a beautifulJ on the floor; and every eye, therefore, was on 
sight. Both she and her sister were finished i Julia and Carrington. If she was the perfection 
waltzers, but Julia especially. On this occasion, ' of grace in woman, he was her equal in it as a 
she was dressed in a thin rose-colored tissue, yfnan; their motion, as they glided around the 
made in voluminous folds, that, as she whirled ; room, was music personified; it seemed some fair 


silently by, fell like a fleecy cloud about l^pr. j 
Accustomed to waltzing constantly together, the j 
two girls moved as if one, circling softly around : 
and around, like beautiful birds wheeling in the 
sky. Long after all others had ceased, the sisters 


vision of enchantment, vivified by the spirit of 
love. ’ All control over myself gradually passed 
from me. I played faster and faster. The 
waltzers whirled now where they had glided. 
Julia’s eyes drooped to the floor, or were only 


waltzed on, and finally stopped, panting, almost > raised in stealthy glances to Carrington’s face: 
at the side of Carrington. j her brow as well as cheek, was covered with a 

I saw him smilingly bend and offer his arm j brilliant crimaen; she looked as if to have died 
to Julia. I saw her look of gratified pleasure, in those avns would have been bliss. I grew 
Then they walked slowly away, she breathlessly j dizzy again, but, with a strong effort, rallied 
fanning herself, and he stooping to whisper to j myself, and found I was playing slower and 
her. As I beheld all this I felt a sharp pain in - slower; while 'the waltzers circling more and 
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more languidly around, at last almost imper* 
oeptibly ceased. Julia, as if exhausted, sank 
bade into the corner of a soft^ and Carrington, 
bending over her, fanned her softly. 

I Tjould endure no more. I had concealed my 
weakness so far, but I knew not how soon I should 
betray myself. Mrs. Warrene was standing by 
the door leading into the hall, and I rose and 
walked hurriedly toward her. 

“ My head is aching terribly,” I said, speaking 
very fast—and in truth my poor brain felt as if 
it would split —“do excuse me for the rest of the 
erening, Mrs. Warrene.” 

She looked at me in astonishment: my eager¬ 
ness, as well as my presumption amazed her: 
she was about to speak, perhaps to order me 
back to the piano, for her brow clouded; but I 
did not wait for an answer: the whole world 
could not hare forced me to return into that 
hateful parlor: I brushed by her; and, flying up 
stairs, ran like a deer to my own room, where I 
locked and double-locked the door. 

I threw myself on the bed, in an agony of 
emotions. Shame, anger, and jealousy, by turns, 
raged in my heart. All that I had suffered in my 
desolate and persecuted childhood was nothing 
to this blow. 

I now knew myself for the first time. I had 
bettered, all along, that I had ceased to love Car¬ 
rington. But it was not so. My passion had 
been rebuked and reasoned down, but its germ 
had never beer) entirely eradicated. Now, how¬ 
ever, the axe had been laid to the root of the 
tree, and, lest that should not be sufficient, fire 
had seared what the steel had left. 

“For what was I bom?” I said, in agony, 
“suffering and disappointment have been my lot 
all my days. There is no happiness for me on 
earth. Would I were dead!” 

Poes this.seem extravagant? There maybe 
many, even of my own sex, who will think so; 
but there are others, who, having wrestled like 
myself alone with the enemy, will respect my 
weakness; and to these I commit my justification. 

Where a woman loves, and with a love worthy 
of her, it is like plucking out her heart to blight 
that love. Pride may teach her concealment; 
but she suffers none the less. Time may soothe 
her pangs in part; but, at the first, she does not 
care to live. A strong nature will rise superior 
to its desolating fate, as the oak recovers after 
the tempest has passed; but still the ravages of 
the storm will leave their traces. 

I am not speaking of the passing fancy of a 
mere girl, or of the romantio ravings of a silly 
mind; but of the deeper emotion of womanhood, 
where the object of hope is woven, as it were, 
into heart and intellect, so that the wrenching of 
it away, affeota both forever. 


As earth has no other blow as terrible for 
woman, so earth affords no consolation. For 
hours I writhed in agony, in that solitary room, 
stifling my groans with the bed-clothes; for my 
will, though it could not entirely prevent, was 
still strong enough to chock these weak mani¬ 
festations of my sufferings. 

Prisoners on the wheel, it is said, become 
dulled finally to the torture; and at last I grew 
callous too. 

Then conscience awoke, and remorse. “ Where,” 

I cried, “had been my trust in heaven during all 
these hours? Had I forgotten God? Had I 
overlooked the sufferings of one greater than I, 
and who, in agonies more terrible, had shamed 
my weakness? * He was led like a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before his shearers was 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth/ ” 

I sank, awed and abashed, to my knees. 

Yet I oould not pray. In vain I sought words: 
it seemed as if I dared not entreat heaven; for I 
bad weakly wished for death, forgetting that it is 
easier to die than to suffer. At last the solemn 
language of the Litany, which I had listened to 
a thousand times in the services of my church, 
came up to my recollection. I cried, 

“By thine agony and bloody sweat; by thy 
cross and passion; by thy precious death and 
burial; by thy glorious resurrection and ascen¬ 
sion; and by the coming of the Holy Ghost-” 

Never burst response from more fervent lips 
than now from mine; and with the supplication 
comfort camo dpwn on my soul, like a flood of 
heavenly light. Wild, yet sweet tears, gushed 
from me. 

Toward morning I fell asleep, exhausted. The 
breakfast gong aroused me. I rose. The birds 
were singing under my window, and the trees 
were brilliant with rain-drops; for there had 
been a thunder storm in the night, and before 
I slept, but, in my agony, I had not heard it. 
Everything was fresh and happy; and, for a 
moment, I felt cheerful too. But suddenly I 
saw too figures walking on the avenue: they 
were those of Julia and Carrington; and imme¬ 
diately it seemed as if darkness shut in the 
heavens from pole to pole. 

It needed all the oonsolation I could derive 
from on high, to make that day supportable to 
me; and, even with all, I felt jaded physically, 
mentally like one in some feverish dream. 

During the morning Mrs. Warrene came into 
the school-room. 

“Is your head-ache better?” sbe said, with 
cold severity. “Your extraordinary departure, 
last evening, created some remark, a thing I 
| should not like to happen again.” 

Did Carrington notice it, was my immediate 
! reflection? Could he have entirely overlooked 
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met Occupied with these thoughts, I was silent 
and made no reply. This taciturnity appeared 
to irritate Mrs. Warrens, for she resumed, with 
some asperity. 

“When I send for you again. Miss, I shall 


expect you to remain until the dancing is ows- 
Julia, poor girl, had to take your place—I will 
hare no airs in my household. u Thus speaking, 
she sailed from the room. 

(TO BS OOXOLUnUD.) ' 


THE LILY OF THE Y ALLEY* 

IT VAST L. LAWSON. 


How oft does memory re-cell 
A form we may no longer see; 

A gentle girl, with lustrous eyes 
Glistening like morning dew 
The silken lashes through. 

And lips, that breathed in softest sighs 
Her beings harmony. 

Like soma fair fountain nymph, whose form. 
Half shadowed by the misty spray, 

Gleams but at times upon the sight, 

Her spirit pure, and delicate. 

For cold or common gaae unfit— 

Proved timidly its inner light, 

Then tearful shrank away. 

A creature, that we may compare 
To all that emblems modesty, 

When fair and gracefully refined; 

An early rose-bud, pure and pale. 

The tender lily of the vale, 

Convey an image of her mind. 

Its saint-like chastity. 

And on her silent, lonely grave 
Ho gay or flaunting flowerets bloom. 

The scented blossoms of the Spring, 

Whose frail existence prove 


Our ever watehfol love; 

So oft those fragile buds W6 bring 
That perish on her tomb. 

Their little span of life imparts 
A history of our sister fair, 

Who tasted of hopes morning hours, 

But found, alas! too soon 
The golden light of morn, 

Brought with its richer flowers 
Pale Autumn's chilling care. 

Unfinished was her life's young dream, 

A story to the world unknown. 

The beauty of each generous thought 
Must still remain untold, 

For now her heart is oold. 

No earthly treasures here she sought^ 

But lived and died alone. 

Alone—tho' fond hearts strove to bind 
Her soul to theirs with mortal ties, 

And thus enchain her upward flight, 

Tet tho’ her soul so well oould be 
Attuned to gentlest sympathy, 

For earth she seemed too spiritually bright, 
And sought the radiant skies. 


SPIRIT VOICES. 

BT EDWARD WILLARD. 


Oft, when night's mantle shrouds the days fair asuze, 
And glowing-tints adown the dim West fade; 
When flitting, dusky visions court eve’s favor, . 

And gloomy tints the struggling sunbeams shade; 
And when the pale, calm, glorious queen of night, 
Majestic sails through the etherial sky; 

While the sweet nightingale wings in her flight, 
Warbling her love lay to the moon on high:— 
Then, on man's weary, wildered soul come stealing, 
Beep, soothing breathings to the troubled heart; 
Life's better phase, earth's purer joys revealing, 
Breaking, like sunlight, o'er the worlds oold art 


Hot in the day, when sway us wild emotions, 

And thronging cares engross our every thought; 

When Mammon claims man's erring, blind devotion* 
And holier, blessed instincts sets at nought; 

They come, when busy day its strife is hushing. 

And fancy's revels people nature's face; 

Are they the cadence of Thy waters, gushing 
From the pure fount of universal grace? 

Oh! they are answers to our prayers sweet incense. 
The blessed tokens of oontrition heard; 

Heaven’s holiest dews, the monitors of conscience, 
The earnest teachings of the unseen world! 
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14 What ft beautiful creature!” exclaimed Ho¬ 
race Haiiwood, m a very lovely woman entered 
the assembly room. She leaned on the arm of a 
stately old gentleman, evidently her father, the 
tarbaned mamma being on the other side. 

“Beautiful indeed!'* eehoed his cousin, the 
handsome and fashionable Wesley Staunton, and 
the eyes of both the young men followed the 
graceful movements of the fur one as she passed 
onward. 

The party were strangers, unknown to any of 
the managers who received the company, but 
the searching glances thrown around her by the 
younger lady, showed that she expected to meet 
at least one familiar face among the crowd. At 
length a beaming smile proved she had not been 
disappointed, and a lady highly distinguished in 
the world of fashion came forward to greet the 
strangers, and to introduce them to her party. 

“Who can they be? Southerners evidently, 
and rich, ones too, or I am much mistaken,* 9 pur¬ 
sued Mr. Staunton. 

“ For shame, Wesley,” replied his cousin, “ how 
can you think or talk of money when gaiing on 
such loveliness ? Heavens!—what a smile I” 

“Ah, Monsieur le Philosophe! don’t you see 
I am paying a great compliment to the lady’s 
loveliness. I would hardly venture to become 
acquainted with a penniless lass, with that faee 
and figure, for I should certainly fall in love with 
her, and then where would I be? Here, Philip,” 
be added, seising the arm of a manager who was 
hurrying by, “tell me the name of that beautiful 
stranger—the lady, I mean, talking to Mrs. Wil¬ 
ton?” 

“Thai is Miss Clifton, from Louisiana—hand¬ 
some, ain’t she? Shall I introduce yon?” 

“Why, perhapsl-iell me something about her 
first.” 

“ She is, they say, a delightful person—an only 
daughter—the father as rich as Crceaus, just oome 
here to live.” 

“We must know them of course: oome, Horace,” 
sad the cousins were, a moment afterward, pre¬ 
sented in due form to the lady. 

Never in his life bad Horace so envied the easy 
aSBursaee of Wesley's manners as at this moment. 
Although several other persons surrounded Miss 
Clifton, all desirous of gaining her attention, Mr. 
Staunton at once appropriated it entirely, and 
when the dance was called led her off to another 


part of the room, leering Horace, who was as 
shy and reserved as his cousin was self-confident, 
with the agreeable sensation of having been par¬ 
ticularly awkward and foolish at the moment 
when of all others in his life he had been the 
most anxious to please. 

“Block-head that I am!” he murmured, as he 
slowly followed the handsome couple, and placed 
himself where he could watch their movements. 
“What must she think of me?—to stand staring 
like a lowtish school-boy, while Wesley’s ready 
tongue and nimble wit carries all before him! 
How handsome the fellow looks too—he is doing 
his best to fascinate—pity he has neither head 
nor heart!” 

Ah, poor Horace! in this world of shams, heads 
and hearts like thine are sometimes sadly in our 
way in graver places than a ball-room. 

But Horace was at this moment a little un¬ 
just toward Wesley, who had sense enough to 
appreciate his cousin’s great superiority, and 
heart enough to be as fond of him as a perfectly 
selfish person can be of any one. Wesley's 
father, a wealthy merchant, had adopted his 
orphan nephew when a child, had educated him 
with his youngest son, given him a profession, 
that of medicine, and sent him abroad, where 
he had devoted himself to study, and assiduously 
walked the hospitals, while Wesley had worse 
than wasted the time the other improved. Mr. 
Staunton's death re-called the young men home, 
when Wesley found himself master of about thirty 
thousand dollars, and Horace of a small patri¬ 
mony just sufficient to maintain him during that 
disheartening period when the youth of a physi¬ 
cian is a barrier to success, which even genius 
seldom removes. But what genius cannot do is 
often accomplished by a time-serving spirit, and 
this had been denied to Horace. He despised 
the paltry tricks, and shams, and quackeries by 
which be saw his inferiors passing him on the 
road to prosperity, and with his eye steadily 
fixed on fame's proud eminence, determined he 
would gain it nobly, or nobly would remain eb- 
scure. Thus at six and twenty, though be bad 
gained a name among men of science, Horace 
was just able to get along comfortably as a single 
man, and did not dare to hope for the realization 
of sundry day dreams of ideal bliss, in which fetr 
who eaw his calm, prosaic exterior suspected him 
of indulging. 
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For we must acknowledge that with all his 
science and all his sense, our Horace had long 
cherished in secret some very unscientific f&nta- ; 
sies. Then all those hidden depths of sentiment ; 
and imagination that his daily course of duty 
kept in such strict subjection, were suffered to 
flow forth, and bear him on their bosom into 
some realm of faery, amid beings of a higher, 
purer race, and scenes of happiness denied him 
here. And as Horace stood, solitary and ab¬ 
stracted in the midst of the brilliant orowd, his 
eye fixed on that speaking face now smiling so 
sweetly on Wesley, he felt as if she had been 
with him a denizen of that spirit land, now re- 
vealing herself to his earthly gaze to mock him 
with hopes that were forever unattainable. 

He was roused from his reverie by Wesley 
grasping his arm. “What are you dreaming 
about, man?” he said—“come and secure Miss 
Clifton for a dance before she is engaged the 
whole evening—she has done for me completely, 
and I want your opinion of her. But you can’t 
fail to think her a delicious creature; and the 
old man, they say, is worth half a million.” 

“A delicious creature! half a million!” thought 
Horace, as he was pulled from his empyrean 
heights into this mundane mire. He felt so in¬ 
dignant that he did not answer his cousin save 
by a look of contempt, which the other was too 
pre-occupied to see. 

During his dance with Miss Clifton, poor 
Horace’s ill fortune still pursued him. He was 
embarrassed, awkward, and scarcely had the use 
of his faculties; just too as he was beginning to 
recover them under the influence of the lady’s 
irresistibly winning manners, Wesley joined them, 
and the expression of relief with which she turned 
to him from her embarrassed partner, completed 
his disoomfiture. Still enough had passed be¬ 
tween them to convince him that her mind was 
of a high order. 

Indeed it is seldom that both nature and for¬ 
tune combine to shower upon one individual the 
rare gifts they had bestowed upon Ella Clifton. 
Beautiful, high-born, full of talent which had 
been sedulously cultivated, you had but to look 
into the clear depths of her spiritual eyes, and 
to watch the movement of her perfectly formed 
mouth, to see that a soul of no common order 
dwelt in a shrine so worthy of it. Indeed it 
seemed as though the soul had fashioned for itself 
the outward temple, for her peculiar charm, that 
which separated her so entirely from the other 
beauties that surrounded her, faultless perhaps 
as she in form, and feature, and complexion, was 
something that seemed to emanate from within, 
impalpable, indescribable—but irresistible in its 
power over one capable of appreciating its myste¬ 
rious loveliness. 


But of all this Wesley Staunton saw nothing. 
To him she was beautiful, high-bred, wealthy, and 
as such a prize worth struggling after, but in this 
peculiar charm was the secret of the influence 
so suddenly exercised over the hitherto calm 
and unsusceptible Dr. Hanwood—an influence so 
powerful that it almost terrified him. He could 
not understand it He who had always thought 
himself a prudent, sensible man—who had gazed 
unmoved upon a thousand lovely faces—who, 
though he admired beauty, had always deemed 
it a secondary thing to mind, and character, and 
conduct—who had determined when the right 
time came to select and examine, and study well 
the fair one to whom he resigned his heart before 
he gave it over to her keeping. He, to find him¬ 
self so suddenly ensnared! 

“It is folly, nonsense, delusion,” he said, as 
he threw his cloak about him, and pulled his hat 
over his eyes on quitting the ball. “A good walk 
in the cold will drive it out of me—I scaroely 
have spoken to this girl—she is nothing to mo— 
and yet I feel as if I had known her always, and 
that she must henceforth influence my destiny 
forever. Great powers—what madness!—and 
Wesley, too, so taken with her! and yet he can 
stay and drink, and carouse with all those men 
after basking in her smiles—for she did smile on 
him more kindly than the rest, and seemed to 
admire him and enjoy Mb nonsense. And what 
ohanoe have I, poor, and ugly, and awkward as I 
am, beside an Apollo, an Antinoua such as he?” 
And notwithstanding he walked out to Schuylkill 
on that bitter night, Horace found himself arguing 
this knotty question as he laid himself on his bed* 
and continuing it in dreams during his broken 
slumbers. 

But no such feeling of self-mistrust crept 
through the excited brain of the handsome Wee- 
ley. He had left the ball late in the morning in¬ 
toxicated with ohampaigne, and with the beauty 
of Miss Clifton. A general favorite with women, 
their flatteries and his mirror, which he con¬ 
sulted more frequently than most of the other 
sex, had persuaded him that he was irresistible; 
and as he had determined to marry whenever he 
found any one handsome enough and rich enough 
to enable him to add to his selfish enjoyments 
instead of curtailing them, he was delighted to 
have met with a lady who so highly combined 
both these requisites. For Wesley Staunton dis¬ 
dained the idea of marrying for money alone. 
He could number on his fingers the unattractive 
heiresses who would gladly have accepted him, 
and with each of whom ho had flirted long enough 
to make her miserable for a while, and to prove 
the truth of his assertions, while of undowered 
beauty he thought but to amuse the passing hour. 

Though he hated study and labor of every kind. 
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lie had picked up a good deal of desultory infor¬ 
mation, and wae a very pleasant companion; and 
as he had never been so openly dissipated as to 
create scandal, he was liked even by those who pos¬ 
sessed discrimination enough to lament his want 
of the higher attributes that give nobility and 
worth to character. He, therefore, considered 
his success with Miss Clifton as sure, provided 
her affections were free, and this from certain 
indications he soon discovered was the case. 

The Cliftons already occupied an elegant man- 
don, which had been prepared for them previous 
to their arrival, where our cousins presented 
themselves on the day after the ball; and where 
Wesley Staunton soon managed to establish him¬ 
self on a most intimate footing. The heiress was 
evidently pleased with her fascinating admirer; 
and poor Horace, after a few visits which fanned 
his already kindled flame into an absorbing pas¬ 
sion, saw clearly that she preferred his cousin, 
and felt most painfully that his own unobtrusive, 
but sterling merit was completely obscured amid 
the brilliant, social talents of the circle that sur¬ 
rounded her. Still like the moth about the candle, 
he found it impossible to avoid her presence, and 
he was content to Bit and gaze on Ella while her 
father would monopolize his conversation with 
politics, or business, or Mrs. Clifton edified him 
With the domestic experiences. ! 

Bat for all this, tiresome as it was, Horace! 
would feel himself amply repaid, when, as occa¬ 
sionally happened, Ella would turn to him as she 
gave utterance to some thought or feeling above 
the ordinary range of conversational mediocrity, 
or appealed to his authority or decision on any 
controverted point. And this proved food enough, 
for the hopeless passion, which, after a few vain 
efforts, he ceased to struggle against. He knew 
that she could never be his, she would marry his 
cousin, who, under her lovely influence, would 
become a wiser, better man. He might then, 
perchance, watch over her happiness, his secret 
bpried in the recesses of his own bosom, with a 
pure and protesting love worthy of an angel. 

Such was the future marked out for himself by 
Horace, while his cousin was happily pursuing 
Ms suit. But to the surprise of everybody, a 
whole year ran its round, and no engagement 
was announced to the expecting world of fashion, 
who at last decided that the couple must be 
privately afl&anced, but that the lady did not 
choose it should be acknowledged, lest it should 
deprive her of the right to make future conquests. 

“Are you engaged, Wesley?” asked Horace, 
one day, when his cousin had been lounging a 
good while about bis office, and seemed to have 
something upon his mind that he wanted to com¬ 
municate, but did not know exaotly how to set 
about it 


“ No,” answered Wesley, sadly, “ and if a report 
I have heard to-day should turn out true, every 
thing will have to be at an end between us.” 

“What do you mean?” said Horace, alarmed. 

“Is she engaged to any one else?” 

“Oh, nothing of that kind of oourse. But Allan 
last night received a letter from New Orleans, 
announcing the failure of a house with which Mr. 
Clifton was formerly connected, and for which, 
it is said, he is a heavy endorser—if so, he is 
ruined.” 

“Great God! how terrible!” 

“Still it may not be true, or the evil may be 
exaggerated, so of course everything will con¬ 
tinue as usual until I can hear more. But I now 
congratulate myself that Ella’s foolish whims 
have prevented matters from being further ad¬ 
vanced than they are.” 

“Wesley,” asked Horace, much agitated, “do 
you think she loves you?” 

His cousin opened his handsome eyes in asto¬ 
nishment, and glancing at a mirror near him; 
replied, “of course I think bo, and she is such a 
pretty creature, so full of talent, and all that 
kind of thing, that I can’t help loving her too, 
so it will come devilish hard upon us both—but 
what can we do ?” 

“Do ?—why marry to be sure—you have thirty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Thirty thousand devils!—why I can scarce 
get along by myself on the paltry sum!” 

“ Depend upon it Ella Clifton values affection 
more than wealth.” 

“ She may, but I do not. I must have both to 
make me happy—don’t look so disgusted, Horace, 
and spare me the long lecture I see rising on your 
tongue. I know very well all that you would say 
to me, but I am as I was made—so keep my 
counsel, and say nothing of what I have told you 
—it may after all be a false report.” 

But false or true the rumor gained ground. 

Mr. Clifton was summoned to the south “on 
business,” and soon after his departure, Mrs. 
Clifton was taken very ill. Wesley Staunton, 
restless, unhappy, and tossed on a sea of con- 
: dieting doubts, scarcely knew how to shape his 
; future course. As Mrs. Clifton’s illness increased. 

Dr. Hanwood was called upon by the experienced 
physicians in attendance to assist in watching t 
her, and who can tell his feelings when he found 
' himself thus intimately associated with her he 
; so hopelessly and so silently adored! 

At first she hardly observed his presence, for 
: her mother was suffering violently, and her own 
misery seemed scaroely less. But the judicious 
; remedies so skilfully applied by the quiet, young 
physician, soon wrought a soothing influence, and 
Ella’s look of heartfelt gratitude for his success, 

; the pressure of the hand he so long had yearned 
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to clasp, her whispered thanks, so soft, sp earnest, 
nearly overpowered him. 

Mrs. Clifton’s illness was a protracted one, and 
long befbre its termination her hnsband hastened 
back to her—a rained man—his whole property 
being bat little more than sufficient to meet his 
obligations. Wesley Staunton’s course was, there¬ 
fore, resolved upon. His inquiries after the in¬ 
valid had been constant, but after one or two 
Blight efforts he had made no further attempt to 
see her daughter, and at last he left town. A 
few weeks after, a letter to Horace announced 
he had sailed for Europe. 

Horace saw Ella felt herself deserted, for she 
each day grew thinner, paler, and the shadow 
deepened in her dark spiritual eye. He saw too 
how manfully she struggled againBt her secret 
sorrow, how she would strive to cheer her sad¬ 
dened father, to raise the drooping spirit of her 
suffering mother, and he did his beBt to aid her 
in these efforts of affec^pn. His presence was 
evidently a support, a comfort to her, and though 
Wesley’s name was never mentioned by either, 
Horace knew that he was a link that united her 
to the lover she had lost 

It was evening, the invalid slept, and EUa was 
alone in an adjoining room when Horace entered 
to pay his usual visit Never In her most bril¬ 
liant days had he seen her so touchingly lovely 
as now, never had he found it so difficult to con¬ 
trol his feelings, never did he ourse more bitterly 
the poverty that ohained him, hand and foot, and 
prevented his making a single effort to gain her 
love. 

For the first time, Ella spoke to him of her 
father’s fallen fortunes. “ For myself,” she said, 
‘•the loss of wealth is nothing. We have still 
enough for comfort, and heaven has kindly spared 
me all that gives to my life its real value.” 

“All, Miss Clifton,” Horace could not help 
exclaiming. 

She raised her beautiful eyes to his as if sur¬ 
prised, and answered, “yes, all—have I not still 
my parents, my friends—yourself?” she added, 
softly. 

This was too much for Horace, he forgot 
poverty, pride, her love for Wesley, everything 
but his own absorbing passion, as he wildly ex- i 
claimed— 

“Ella!—angel! so long, so hopelessly adored 
—can you have read my heart?”’ 

Her lovely face was buried in her hands— 
next moment she clasped them together, and 
looking up said— 

“God only knows how I have longed to do so I 
—hut you have kept it hidden from me, and I 
have suffered, Horace—ah, how keenly!” 


But an suffering was forgotten in the joy that 
followed, when close to that noble heart, its inmost 
secrets were laid bare before her, and die in her 
turn confessed that though at first attracted by 
his cousin’s brilliant exterior, she soon had re¬ 
cognised in himself a spirit kindred toiler own. 

“Bnt Wesley told me you were cold,** she 
said—“that you despised our foolish sex, and 
wrapt in your own high speculations laughed at 
love. He asked my hand, but was rejected, he 
persisted in his devotion, evidently thinking it 
impossible I was serious in my refusal. I saw 
that he oared little for me, that my fortune was 
his aim—but he brought you often with him to 
our house, and I thanked and blessed him for it 
I sought society, for I fbund you there: ever y 
where the voice of flattery reached me, but I did 
not heed it, for yours was silent Brill I saw 
you, and was happy, I felt that you valued me 
for something the rest did not discern, and often, 
guarded as you were, a word or look escaped you 
that bade me hope I might yet be loved. For 
oh, Horaoe!” she added, “my earliest dreams 
had been of a love higher, nobler, purer, Hum 
any I had yet inspired, and something seemed to 
whisper to me that in your heart was its hornet* 

My romantic reader!—do you believe in the 
elective affinities?—for my hero did as devoutly 
as the immortal Goethe—and had he not good 
reason? With such love as this, poverty, pain, 
privation are willingly endured, and Horaoe now 
felt that he could defy them all. Destiny had, 
however, better things in store for him, for he 
had not been a month engaged before an old 
bachelor brother of Mr. Clifton’s died, leaving 
•to him and to his lovely daughter his immense 
wealth. 

Nothing, therefore, prevented the speedy union 
of the lovers, and now that fortune smiles upon 
him, Dr. Hanwood is amazed to find how rapidly 
his practice is extending. His happiness in¬ 
creased his confidence in himself, but his money 
has gained him the confidence of the public which 
they would not accord to his merit 

Wesley Staunton was confounded when he 
heard of Ella's accession to fortune, for to this 
hour he believe^ she always intended to marry 
him. He is again fluttering round a handsome 
heiress, but she Beems a little mistrustful of him. 
Still he is confident of success; and Ella can often 
scarcely forbear a smile when lounging at bin 
ease in her handsome drawing-room, he confides 
to her his love, his hopes and plans. 

“Wesley talks so much about his feelings,” 
she said to her husband, after one of these tete- 
a-tete *, “that I never can believe them genuine. 
I would put more faith in a silekt lovm.” 
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THE ORPHAN; 

OE, MY GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 


BY LYDIA* X. XAPLI. 


“Wbu., dear grandmother/’ paid Ma *7 Sum* 
mer, “as you and I are to pas the evening 
together, all alone, tHU yon not entertain me by 
telling the long prosddld story of yonr younger 

daya?” 

“Yea, my dear,” replied the good did lady, 
**f wtU, with all my heart.” 

Mary took a stool, placed it by her grand¬ 
mother, and sat down to listen. 

“I was an only child,” began the narrator, 
41 my parents married young, and though indus¬ 
trious and economical, yet at my father’s death 
we were left with but few of this world’s goods. 
Little do I remember of my father, he Having 
died when I was but fbur years old. My mother 
took in sewing, and with her efforts and the little 
we had left, we made ont to live. 

“ It was just five years after my father died, 
when my mother was laid upon a sick bed, from 
which she never rose again. Her over exertions 
for our support, together with a hard and rigor¬ 
ous winter, had brought on consumption. Day 
by day did I watch over her, and administer to 
her wants as well as I could. She knew, she felt 
that she must die, and oh! the heavenly truth 
that fell from her lips, I shall never, as long as 
memory lasts, forget. 

“It was a beautiful morning in spring, and 
a* she lay in a quiet slumber, I went out and 
gathered some flowers, and placed them so that 
her eye would rest upon them when she awoke. 
She noticed them, and giving me one of her sweet 
smiles, she strove to comfort me, in view of her 
approaching dissolution. ‘My love,’ she said, 
4 remember thexdde one above who has promised 
to be the orphan’s father; He will take care of 
you; in His promisee I rest aecurt. Make Him 
your guide and counsellor, and He will be your 
protector end father. He tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb, and will He not take care of my 
child? Mt will, I know He will! His promises 
ere faithful and true.’ She was so much ex¬ 
hausted she oould proceed no further; she lay 
some time with her eyes dosed, and her lips 
moving as if in prayer. She again opened them, 
and filing me nearer to he*, she put one arm 
around me and gave me a kiss, and whispered, 
*tnmt in the Lord. He will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee.’ These were her last words. 


She now sank into a quiet slumber, but alas! it 
proved to be the sleep of death. 

“I gmsod long and earnestly on her pale and 
lovely fooe, and thought that but a little while 
and I should see her no more. Then it was my 
grief broke forth: t kissed those lips which 
never before had refused my embraces. I called 
ber name: no answer did I reoeive. That eye, 
which had always looked on me with affection, 
now was closed forever: that voice, which had 
always spoken words of kindness and comfort, 
was now hushed in death. I sobbed long and 
bitterly as the full meaning of the word orphan 
came upon me. 

“ Preparations for the funeral were completed, 
and I must take the last look of all that uow re¬ 
mained of my mother. I had, in some measure, 
become calm, but when I looked upon her face, 
and thought it was the last time I ever should 
behold it, I oould not restrain my emotions. 
‘Oh! my mother! my mother!’ I cried, ‘shall I 
never see thee again? Shall I never more hear 
thy voice, encouraging me on in the path of duty ? 
Is it—is it possible that thou art dead? Oh! my 
mother! my mother, oh! that I ooufe lie down 
by thy side!* 

“The violence of my grief was such that the 
neighbors feared some fatal consequence might 
follow, and I Was not permitted to attend her 
remains to their long, last resting-place. Oh! 
never shall I forget that night of bitter angoish, 
and the feeling of desolation which oame over 
me. I cried for hours, and many times called 
upon her name. Toward morning I fell into a 
quiet slumber; I dreamed I saw her: she ap¬ 
peared hovering over me with wings like an 
angel; and whispered te me in her same sweet 
voice, ‘my child, do not grieve for me, I am 
happy now; and though you will see me no 
more, yet I shall ever be near you. I am thy 
guardian angel now, I shall watch over you till 
the day when you are summoned to leave this 
earth; then will I bear you in my arms, and lay 
yon at my Saviour’s feet, where we shall be for¬ 
ever happy, and never more be separted.’ 

“ Soon after, I arjpke: I felt a calmness resting 
on my spirit, there was some odmfort in that 
dream, the thought that she was watohing over 
me gave courage to my heart, and strength to 
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my will to overcome my evil propensities, and 
live such a life as would secure to me a home in 
heaven with her. 

“ That day I visited her grave. I wept long 
and bitterly. I was unwilling to leave the pl&oe, 
it seemed like holy ground. I raised my eyes to 
heaven, and breathed a prayer that God would 
be my guide and father, and at last take me to 
dwell with Him. 

“ As I entered our now desolate home a lady 
met me, and kindly offered me a home until my 
plans were arranged in regard to the future. 1 
staid with her a month, when I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of entering a family in the capacity of a 
nursery girl. Three little children were under 
my care. I was to take the whole charge of 
them; learn them to read, attend them in their 
walks, and amuse them when at home.* 

“I had just begun to have a thirst for know¬ 
ledge, and all my leisure moments were employed 
in adding to my stock already acquired. 1 had 
improved my time so well, that at the end of 
spring I left my situation of nursery girl for that 
of a teacher of a school. 

“I had many severe trials here; some of my 
.scholars were of a rebellious, refractory spirit, 
while others were examples worthy of imitation. 
Tired and vexed with the labors of the day, hew 
refreshing and soothing to my heart to have had 
one friend to whom I could pour out my com¬ 
plaints! to have had the sympathy of my mother! 
Oh! yes, then it was I felt most keenly the loss. 
At such times I would remember the hymns she 
taught me: and sing till I felt relieved of my 
troubles. ^Then too my thoughts were raised 
above this earth, and I held sweet communion 
with my Father on high, from whom cometh all 
our joys, and who giveth us sorrows to wean our 
thoughts and affections from earth, and set them 
on heaven. 

“One day I returned from my school more 
than usually sad, I felt cast down in spirit; 1 
thought I had no friend in this wide world. 1 
was disheartened. I sighed for the time to come 
when I should be freed from the troubles and 
sorrows of earth, and dwell in that land ' where 
the wicked oease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest/ I sang the beautiful words of Watts. 

'“When overwhelmed with grief, 

My heart within me dies, 

Helpless and far from all relief. 

To Heaven I lift mine eyes/ 

“I ceased singing, and at my window sat en- 
wrapted in thought: I was awakened from my 
reverie by a gentle tap on my shoulder, and 
turning round beheld Anna, $he daughter of the 
lady with whom I boarded. 'Come Maria,’ she 
said, 'Aunt Clara is here visiting, and she wants 
you to sing to her, she thinks you have been 


singing long enough to yourself, and now she 
wants you to gratify her/ I went down, but 
with the resolution of not singing. In a large 
arm-chair sat Aunt Clara; with a pleasant smile 
and an affectionate grasp of the hand she wel¬ 
comed me. She Requested me to sing. I de¬ 
clined. She gave me a mournful look, and said 
pleasantly, 'but you will not refuse me, for I am 
blind/ ‘Oh, no,’ I quickly answered, ‘I did 
not know you were blind. I will do anything to 
please you.’ I then sang the Orphan: and when 
I come to the lines, 

'Thou father of the fatherless 
Pity an orphan’s itoes;’ 

the tears came into her eyes, and she gave me a 
look full of sympathy. She inquired into .my 
history, and I related it. 'And what do you in¬ 
tend to do after you have finished your school?* 
she said. I replied I wished to go to school as 
long as my means Would last. ' There is a very 
good school in the place where I live,’ she said, 
'and I should be very happy to have you make 
my house your home, and attend school.’ This 
unexpected kindness from a stranger completely 
overcame me: I burst into tears, and amidst sighs 
and sobs I expressed my thanks. My school 
was to close in three weeks. Miss Sinclair (for 
that was her name) staid till the close of my 
course, when we both started for my new-found 
home. 

“Miss Sinclair was the daughter of a rich 
merchant. Her parents had been dead severe^ 
years; she was now about sixty years old. When 
she was twenty years old she was taken sick with 
the typhus fever. The fever raged with great 
violence, and no hope of her recovery was enter¬ 
tained: in process of time the fever abated in 
some degree. Her eyes now began to be affected: 
day after day her fever gradually abated, but the 
inflammation in her eyes increased, till at last 
the sight was entirely destroyed. 

“As there were but two children, and as the 
property was to be equally divided between them, 
she was consequently left very rich. Her brother, 
at her desire, gave her the beautiful country-seat 
as her portion. As she was blind, she did not 
wish to mingle much in sooiety, and the retire¬ 
ment of this beautful retreat was well adapted 
to her situation. And this lovely spot was now 
to be my home! A home which a stranger had 
offered to a friendless, homeless orphan! 

"The hours not spent in study were devoted 
to her. I read to her, I walked out with her, in 
short, I did all in my power to divert her, and 
make her happy. I became her most confiden¬ 
tial friend. One day in returning from our cus¬ 
tomary walk, a servant met us, holding in his 
hand a letter, exclaiming, 'from Europe! from 
i Europe!’ Aunt Clara desired me to read it to 
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her: it was from hep nephew, who was travelling 
in Europe: and had now arrived in Italy; where 
he should remain some time, desiring her in the 
meantime to write to him. He was a young man 
of superior talents, and respected and beloved by 
all. He had graduated at one of the best col¬ 
leges of the country, and won the highest honors. 
He had gone through the study of law, and was 
now travelling for the purpose of enlarging his 
knowledge of manhood, and the world. It neces¬ 
sarily devolved on me to answer his letters. 

“ The returning steamer from England brought 
us another letter from Edward Sinclair; again it 
was answered, and again another one was sent 
A year had passed away since he had left his 
native land to sail for the old world, and now his 
return was drily looked for. 

44 One pleasant moonlight evening I was sitting 
at the piano playing some of Aunt Clara’s favorite 
airs. I had just commenced 4 The Welcome Home,' 
whom Aunt Clara said she wished when Edward 
esme home I should be playing that; it would 
teem as if we thought of him, and wished him 
back again. 

44 Suddenly a voiee cried, 4 do you indeed, my 
dear aunt!' It was the voice of Edward, who 
had been standing at the door, and had overheard 
our conversation 1 4 Your wish is fulfilled, for 
here I am. The steamer arrived this afternoon, 
and I made all possible haste to come and see 
yon:’ then turning round to me, he said, *is this 
my fair correspondent, the one from whom I re¬ 
ceived so many interesting letters from home?’ 
I bowed in assent, when Aunt Clara introduced 
me as her niece and his cousin. 4 Well then, my 
new oourin,’ he said, 4 will yon sing for me the 
Welcome Home ?’ I complied, and sang it through. 

44 He staid with us a month, and never did time 


fly so rapidly; it seemed but a week. He then 
went to a neighboring city to practice his profes¬ 
sion: but every Sabbath found him passing the 
day with ns. 

44 A year glided pleasantly,away. One b^ht 
moonlight evening, Edward asked me to take a 
walk with him, 4 for,' said he, 4 1 may not see yon 
again, for a long time, and I want something to 
think of when I am gone. I am going west for 
several months. Will you ever think of me during 
that timet' ‘Oh, yes,’ I quickly replied, 4 1 shall 
think of you very often, the hours which we have 
passed together have been too pleasant to fade 
very soon in the memory.’ 

44 1 will not relate to yon, however, the whole 
conversation; but, to make a long story short, 
that evening witnessed our engagement, provided 
Aunt Clara would consent; and this consent I 
found a very easy thing to gain. 

44 A year from that evening we were united. I 
still continued to live with Aunt Clara, for she 
said I must not leave her, and she could not 
endure the tixmsht of passing the remainder of 
her days amidst the din and noise of a bustling 
city. 

44 And now, Mary, the beautiful place you love 
so well to visit in the summer season, is the same 
where these happy events occurred.” 

44 1 shall now,” said Mary, 44 take a double 
pleasure in rambling amongst the garden walks, 
for I shall think of what delightful times you 
and grandfather had together: but, dear grand¬ 
mother, what became of Aunt Clara?” 

44 She lived three years after our marriage, 
when she was taken siok and died, bequeathing 
to us her whole property, exoept a few pensions 
to the domestics. Thus yon see, my child, that 
Qod is truly the father of the fatherless.” 


THE LOVED OF 

BT BDWABD 

Whtew Summer flowers are weaving 
Their perfame wreaths in air, 

And the sephyr’s wings, receiving, 

The love-gifts gently bear; 

Then memory’s spirit, stealing, 

Lifts up the veil she wears, 

In all their light, revealing 
The loved of other years. 

When Summer stars are shining, 

In their deep blue midnight sky, 

And their brilliant rays entwining, 

Weave coronals on high; 


OTHER YEARS. 

J. PORTBB. 

When the fountain's waves are singing 
In tones night only hears; 

Then sweet thoughts waken, bringing 
The loved of other years. 

The flowers around are glowing, 

The midnight stars pure gleams, 

The fountains ceaseless flowing, 

Re-call life’s fondest dreams. 

When all is bright in Heaven, ^ 

And tranquil are the spheres. 

To these, sweet thoughts are given, 

The loved of other years. 


/ 
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JULIA W ARREN. 

A SEQUEL TO PALACES AND PRISONS. 


fBntered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Bdward Stephens, in the Clerk's offlM of 
the Distriot Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York.] 

coKTiituxD from pioi 187. 


CHAPTER III. 

“How do yon do, madam? Anything in my 
way? Capital beets these—the most delicious 
spinach. Celary, bright and crisp enough to suit 
an alderman; sold fire bunches fbr the supper- 
room at the City Hall, not half an hour since. 
Everything on the stand fresh as spring water, 
sweet as a rose. Two bunches of the celary, yes 
ma’am; anything else; not a ^all measure of 
the potatoes? Luscious things, always come out 
of the saucepan twisting their jackets; only one 
measure. Very well—thank you f Cranberries, 
certainly!” 

Thus, cheerfully extolling her merchandise, 
busy as a bee, and radiant with good humor, 
stood a fine old huckster woman, by her vege¬ 
table stand in Fulton Market, on the morning 
after Julia Warren was cast into prison. No 
customer left her stand without adding som^ 
thing to the weight of his or her market-basket 
There was something so hearty and cheerful in 
her appearance, that people paused, spite of 
themselves, to examine her nicely arranged mer¬ 
chandize; and though all the adjoining stalls 
were deserted, Mrs. Gray was sure to have her 
hands full every morning of the week. 

On this particular day she had been busy as a 
mother bird, serving customers, making change, 
and arranging her stall, now and then pausing 
to bandy a good-humored jest with her neigh- 
% hors, or toss a handful of vegetables into some 
beggar’s basket The words with which our 
chapter opens were addressed to a quiet old lady 
in deep mourning, who carried a small willow 
basket on her arm, and appeared to be selecting 
a few dainty trifles from various stalls as she 
passed along. 

“Cranberries! Oh, yes, the finest you have 
seen this year, plump as June cherries; see, 
madam, judge for yourself.” i 

The good woman took up a quantity of the j 
berries as she spoke, and began pouring them 
from one plump hand to the other, smiling 
blandly now at the fruit man, now at her quiet 
customer. 1 


“Yes, they are very fine,” said the old lady; 
“do up a small measure neatly, they are fbr a 
sick person.” 

Mrs. Gray looked over her stand for some 
paper, but her supply was exhausted; nothing 
presented itself but the morning journal, with 
which she usually ocoupied any little time that 
might be hers between the coming and departure 
of her customers. This morning she had been 
too busy even for a glance at its columns; but 
as her neighbor seemed to be out of wrapping 
paper also, she took up the journal, and was 
about to tear off the advertising half, when some¬ 
thing in its columns seemed to arrest her eye. 
She held the paper up and read eagerly. The 
rich color faded from her cheeks, and you might 
have detected a faint motion disturbing the re¬ 
pose of her double chin, a sure sign of unusual 
agitation in her. 

“Yon have forgotten the cranberries!” said 
the customer, at length, looking with some sur¬ 
prise at the paper as it began to rustle violently 
in the huckster woman’s hands. Mrs. Gray did 
not seem to hear, hut read on with increased 
agitation. At length she sat down heavily upon 
her stool, her hands that still grasped the paper 
dropped into her lap, and she seemed completely 
bewildered. 

“Are yon ill?” inquired the old lady, moving 
softly around the stand. “Something in the 
paper must have distressed you.” 

“Yes,” answered the huckster woman, taking 
up the paper, and pointing with her unsteady 
finger to the paragraph she had been reading, 
“I am heart sick; see, I know all these people; 
I loved some of them. It has taken away my 
breath. Do you believe that it is true?” 

The lady reached forth her hand, and taking 
the paper, read the account of Leicester’s mur¬ 
der and Mr. Warren’s arrest, to the end. Mrs. 
Gray was looking anxiously in her face, and, 
though it was white and still as the coldest 
marble, it seemed to the good woman as if it 
contracted about the mouth, and a look of sub¬ 
dued pain deepened around the eyes. 
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“Do you believq it ^ questioned Mrs. Grey, and out of breath; there, there, keep quiet; cry 
forgetting that theperson she addressed was m away if you like^ I’H stand before you!” 
entire stranger. The good woman had seen tears gathering into 

“Yes,” answered the lady, speaking with ap- j the wild eyes of her visitor from the first—for if 
parent effortr— “yes, he is dead!” tears are locked in a grateful heart, kindnesp will 

“What! murdered by that old man? I don’t bring them forth—and with that intuitive deli- 
believe it. It’s against nature!” cacy which made all her acts so genial, she left 

“Ho died a violent death,” answered the lady, the poor creature to weep in peace, shielding her 
shrinking as if with pain. ' from notice by the breast-work of her own ample 

, “ Then he killed himself” answered Mrs. Grqr, person, 
recovering something of her natural energy, “it “Oh, the cranberries! I have kept you wait- 
iras like him.” , . ing!” she said, to the customer who stood motion- 

“Oh! God forbid !’ r , , j less by the stall, apparently unconscious of all 

The lady uttered these words in a low, gasping that was passing, but keenly interested notwith- 
tene, as if Mrs. Gray’s speech had confirmed some standing this seeming apathy, 
unspoken dread in her pifu heart. The noble qld The lady started at this address, and without 
huckster woman saw that she was giving pain, j answer watched Mrs. Gray as she twisted half 
gnd did not press the sultyec^ j of the torn newspaper over her hand, and after- 

“ Then some other person must be guilty, it i ward filled it with berries. She took tbe paper, 
was not old Mr. Warren; I haven’t seen much of i mechanically laid down a piece of silver, and 
him, true enough, but he’s a good man, my life j waited for the change. All this was done in a 
on it! He’s set at my table—a Thanksgiving j cold, strengthless way, like one who does every 
djun#?,marml I remember the blessing he asked, J thing well from habit, and who omits no detail 
so meek, so full of gratitude, with as fine a turkey j of a life that has lost all interest She stood 
an ever come from a barn-yard, tempting him to ; a moment after receiving the parcel, and then 
be short, and he with hunger stamped deep into j drawing close to Mrs. Gray, whispered— 
every line of his face. I haven’t heard such a j “Ask her where she lives!” 

blessing since I was a gicl. This man charged j Mrs. Gray looked around, and saw that the 

with murder! I wouldn’t believe it though every j pale face was bent, and that tears were pouring 
minister in New York swore against him.” I down it like rain. She leaned forward and whis- 
The old lady opened her Ups to speak again, I pered— 
but Mrs- Gray suddenly laid a hand upon her “Do you Uve in the old place yet?” 
arm. “No,” was the broken answer, 44 1 could not 

44 Hush! you see that old woman qoming up j stay there alone, if the rent were paid. As it is 
the market, it is his wife!—Mr. Warren’s wife!— j they would not let me, I suppose.” 
see how broken-heartedly she looks about from “Where is your home then? Where is your 
stall to staU; maybe it is this one she wants. \ family?” said the lady, in her cold, gentle way. 
Yes! how her poor eyes brighten.” j “They are in prison; my home is the street!” 

44 A friend in need is a friend indeed; she! “But where do you sleep?” 

knows where to look, you see.” J “Nowhere, I have not wanted to sleep since 

By this time the forlorn old woman, who come < they took Aim/” was the sad reply. “I walk up 
wandering like a ghost up the market, caught a j and down all night; it is a little chilly some- 
glimpse of the portly figure and radiant counte- \ times, but a great deal better than sitting alone 
nance, that always made tbe huckster woman an j to tbink.” 

object of attention. Her jpale face did indeed J “She will go home with me,” said Mrs. Gray, 
brighten up, and she forced her way through the ! addressing her customer, and drawing one hand 
people, putting them aside with her } hands in | across her eyes, for their soft brown was be- 
reckless haste. r " j coming misty. “Of course she will—I don’t 

Mrs. Gray left her customer by the stall, and * know you, marm, but somehow it seems as if 
went down the market in benevolent haste, the j you would like to help this poor, unfortunate 
snowy strings of her cap floating out, and the j woman. She needs friends, and has got one, at 
broad expanse of her apron rippling with the j any rate, but the more the better!” 
rapidity of her steps. She met Mrs. Warren with j “If—if yon could only persuade the judge to 
a kindly, but subdued greeting, and, without re- j let me stay in prison with them,” said Mrs. War- 
leasing the thin hand she had grasped, led the j ren, lifting her face to the lady with an air of 
heart-stricken woman up to her stall. ! pleading humility. 44 1 don’t want a better home 

44 There, now, sit down upon my stool,” she \ than that.” 
said, giving another-gentle shake of the withered j “They! Was it not they you said?” ques- 
hand before she relinquished it. 44 You are tired tioned the huckster woman. 44 Who is in prison 
Vox. XVII.—16 
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besides Mr. Warren? Not JuEa—not my little 
flower-angel—you do not mean that?” 

“They let all go in but me!” answered Mrs. 
Warren, with a look of pitiful desolation. 

“I never said it before!” exclaimed Mrs. Gray, 
untying her apron, rolling it up and twisting the 
strings around It with a degree of energy quite 
disproportioned to this simple operation — “I 
never said it before, but I'm ashamed of my 
country—it’s a disgrace to humanity. I only 
wish Jacob knew it, that's all!” 

“Hush!” said the lady, with her cold, low 
voice. “There is one stronger than the laws 
who permits these things for his own wise pur¬ 
poses.” 

Mrs. Warren looked up. A wan smile quivered 
over her face. “That is so like him—he said 
these very words.” 

“He is right! you must not feel so hopeless, 
or be altogether miserable, have faith! have 
charity!” added the gentle speaker, turning from 
the mournful eyes of Mrs. Warren, and addres¬ 
sing the huckster woman. “You CAnnot know 
how many other persons are suffering from this 
very cause. Let us all be patient—let us all 
trust in God.” She glided away as she spoke, 
and was lost in the crowd, leaving behind the 
hushed passion of grief and a feeling of awe, for 
the calm dignity of her own sorrow subdued the 
resentment which Mrs. Gray had felt, like the 
rebuke of an angel. 

“Did you know her?” she questioned, draw¬ 
ing a deep breath, as the black garments disap¬ 
peared. “One would think she understood the 
whole case.” 

Mrs. Warren shook her head. 

“I suppose she was right,” continued the 
huckster woman—“ I know she was right, but 
we can't always feel the faith she wants us to 
have; if we did there would be no sorrow. Who 
minds wading a river when certain just how 
deep the water is, and while banks covered with 
flowers lie in full sight on the other side. It is 
plunging into a dark stream, with clouds hiding 
the shore, and not a star asleep in the bottom, 
that tries the faith. But after all she speaks 
like one who knows what such things mean. So 
be comforted, my poor friend, the river is dark, 
the clouds are heavy, but somewhere we shall 
find a gleam of God's mercy folded up in the 
blackness. Isn't there a hymn—I think there 
is—that says, 1 earth has no sorrow that heaven 
cannot cure.’ ” 

“Oh! if they would let me stay with him!” 
answered the poor old woman, with her wan 
smile, “I could have faith then, that is heaven 
to me!” 

“You shall see him—you shall stay with him 
from morning till night if you would rather! 


I*H go into court myself.' Fll haunt the aider- 
men like an office-seeker, t&l some of them lets 
you in. I’ll—yes, I'll go after Jacob, he can do 
anything; you never saw Jacob—my brother 
Jacob, he'8 a man to deal with these courts. 
Strong as a lion, honest as a house-dog—been 
half his life in foreign parts. Knows more In 
ten minutes than his sister does in awhole year, 
he '11 set things to rights in no time. Your hus¬ 
band is innocent—innocent as I am—we must 
prove it, that's all!” ' 

Mrs. Warren did not speak the thanks that 
beamed in every lineament of her face, but she 
took the hand which Mrs. Gray had laid upon 
hers, and pressing it softly between her thin 
palms, raised it to her lips. 

“ Poh—poh, they win see you! Cheer up now, 
and let us consider how to begin; if Jacob were 
only here now, ot even my nephew, Robert Otis, 
he would be better thdfc nobody!” 

“Thank you, Aunt Gray—thank you a thou- 
sand times for this estimate of modest merit,** 
said a voice at her elbow, whose cheerfulness 
was certainly somewhat assumed. 

Mrs. Gray turned with a degree of eagerness 
that threatened to destroy the equilibrium of her 
stately person. 

“ Robert, Robert Otis,” she cried, addressing 
the noble-looking youth, who stood with his hand 
extended ready for the warm greeting that was 
sure to be his. “I was just wishing for you, so 
was poor Mrs. Warren; you remember Mrs. War¬ 
ren’s niece, she is in trouble, great trouble!” 

“Yes, I know,” said young Otis, remarking 
the painfbl expression that came and went on 
that withered face, “I have been to the prison?** 

“Did you see him? Did they let you in?** 
exclaimed Mrs. Warren, beginning to tremble. 
“Oh! tell me how he was; did he miss me 
very much? Was he anxious about his poor 
wife?” 

“I was too early, they did not let me in!** 
replied the young man, bending a pair of fine 
eyes full of noble compassion on the old woman: 
“but I learned from one of the keepers that 
your husband was more oomposed than persona 
usually are the first night of confinement.” 

The old woman sunk back to her seat with an 
air of meek disappointment. 

“And Julia, my grandchild—did you inquire 
about her?” 

Robert’s countenance changed, there was some¬ 
thing unsteady in his voice as he replied, it seemed 
embarrassed with some tender recollection. 

“I saw her!” 

“ You saw her!—how did she look?—what Ad 
she say?” 

“I got admission to speak with the matron, a 
fine, motherly woman, you will be glad to know; 
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but it vai early for visitors, and I only saw jour ; Was it this energetic rebuke that brought the 
granddaughter through the grating!” blood so richly into the young man’s cheek, or 

“ Was she ill? T -was she crying? Did she look > was it the little word “niece” that fell so affeo- 
pale?” \ tionately from the old huckster woman’s lips? 

“She looked pale, certainly, but calm and quiet; It could not be the former, for a bright smile 
as an angel in heaven.” \ kindled up the flush, and that a rebuke however 

“Oh! she is like an angel, that dear grand- \ kindly intended, was not likely to excite, 
daughter!” , '‘You oannot feel more confidence in her than 

“She was leading a little child by the hand up > I do, dear Aunt Gray,” he said; “hut 1 thought 
and down the lower passage, a beautiful creature, \ it right to lay the responsibility clearly before 
who kept his quiet, soft eyes fixed on hers aawe * you!” 

sometimes see a house-dog gaze on its owner., I j “That was right—that was like a man of busi- 

bad but one glimpse, and came away.” j ness. Never mind what I said, nephew,” cried 

“Then she did pot seem very unhappy?” ques- \ the noble woman, shaking the youth’s hand till 
tioned the old woman. the motion flushed his face once more. “Aunt 

“I could not say that! Her eyes were heavy > Gray always was an old fool, seeing faults where 
as if she had cried a good deal in the night, but j they never existed, and making herself ridicu- 
she was calm when I saw her.” j lous every way, but never mind her—she’ll give 

“Would they let me look at her as you did,,if j bonds for the poor child, of course; but then the 
I promised not to speak a Word?” old gentleman, how much will the law ask for 

“ There is no reason why you should not Bpeak \ him?” 
with her, and your husband too. If the keepers > “I'm afraid it will be out of your power to 
refuse, I will obtain an order from the sheriff!” j free him, aunt!” 

“Do you think so, really. Can I see them “What, they ask too much, ha? You think 
to-day?” Aunt Gray must not run the risk. But she will 

“Be at rest, you will see them within a few | though, I tell you that old man is honest, honest 
hours, no doubt,” replied the young man. “ But! as steel. They might trust him with the prison 
your granddaughter, at least, will, I trust, be at j doors open: he will do what is right without fear 
liberty. It was on this subject that I came to S or favor. I’ll give bonds for him up to the last 
see you, aunt” j shilling of my savings, if the court asks it. He ’a 

“And right glad I am you did come,.nephew,” j innocent as a creeping babe, and I, for one, will 
replied the huckster woman, “I wanted to help i let the world, yes, the whole world, know that 
the poor things somehow, but didn’t know what! this is my opinion.” 

on earth to begin with; I know just about as “You will not hear me, aunt Aunt Gray, I 
much of the law as a spring gosling, and no did not advise you against giving bonds, far from 
more. It costs heaps of money, that every one it; but Mr. Warren is charged with a crime for 
ean tell you, but bow it is to be spent, and what | which no bonds can be rpepived.” 
for, is the question I want answered.” “I did not know that,” answered Mrs. Gray, 

. “Well, aunt, the first step, I fancy*is to get sinking her voice, “still something can be done; 
the poor woman’s grandchild out of that horrid see how earnestly she is looking at us! My heart 
place; I can tell you it made my blood run cold aches for her, Robert.” , , 

to see her among those women!” “Heaven knows I pity her,” said the young 

“ Yes—yes. But how is it to be done?” man, “for I tell you fairly, aunt, the evidence 

“You must go up to court and give bonds for against her husband is terribly strong.” 
her appearance; that is, you agree to give five “But you, Robert—you cannot think him : 
hundred dollars to the treasury if this young : guilty ?” , 

girl fails to appear when her grandfather is put “No, aunt, I solemnly believe Mr. Leicester 
on trial. If she appears, yoq are free from all killed himself. But what is my belief without 
obligation. If she fails, the money must be evidence?” 

paid.” “Then you solemnly believe him innocent?” , 

“ Fails! I, thought better of you, nephew, how j “ As I believe myself innocent, good aunt.” 

oan you mention the word; haven’t I trusted “I won’task yo.u to kiss me, Robert, because 

her with fruit? Didn’t I go security for half we are in the open market—but shake hands, 
the flowers in Dunlap’s green-house at one time : again.. Next to faith in God, I love to see trust 
within this very month? Robert, Robert, the : in human nature—faith;in God’s creatures— rijfc’n 
world is spoilin&'TPU* Bow squid yon speak as a beautiful thing!—the good naturally have con- 
if that girl—I love her as if she were my own fidence in the good. That old man is a Christian,, 
niece, Robert—how could you speak as if she treat him reverently in his prison, nephew, as you 
couldfail, and her poor grandmother sitting by ?” would have bowed before one of the apostles* his 
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blessing would do yon good, though It came from | 
the gallows. 0 j 

44 I believe all this, aunt; something of mystery 
there is abont the man, bnt it wonld be impossible 
to think him guilty of murder I Still there must 
hare been some connection between him and Mr. 
Leicester as yet unexplained.** 

“I know nothingof this—nothing but what the 
papers tell me; but one thing is certain, Robert, 
no one ever had anything to do with Mr. Leices¬ 
ter without suffering for it He was kind to you 
once, but somehow it seemed to wear out your 
young life. The flesh wasted from your limbs; 
the red went out from your cheeks. It made me 
heart-sick to see the boy I loved to pet like a 
child, shooting up into a thoughtful man. I re¬ 
member once, when Leicester boarded at our 
house, Robert, there was a cabbage-rose growing 
in one comer of the garden—I haven’t much 
time for flowers, but still I could always find a 
minute every morning before coming to market 
fbr these rose-buds when the blossom season 
came. That summer the bush was heavy with 
leaves, still there was but a single bud, a noble, 
one though; plump as a strawberry, and with as 
deep a red breaking through the green leaves. I 
loved to watch the bud swell day by day. Every 
morning I went out while the dew was heavy 
upon it, and saw the leaves part softly as if they 
were afraid of the sunshine. One morning, just 
aft this bud was opening itself to the heart, I 
fbund Mr. Leicester bending over the bush, tear¬ 
ing open the poor rose with his fingers. His 
hands were bathed in the sweet breath that came 
pouring out all at once upon the air. The Boft 
leaves curled around Mb fingers, trying to hide, 
it seemed to me, the havoc his hands had made. ; 
It was hard to condemn a man fbr tearing open 
a half-blown rose, nephew, but somehow this 
thing left a prejudice in my heart against Mr. 
Leicester. The flower did not live till another 
morning. I told him of this, and he laughed. 

“‘Well,what then! I had all the fragrance 
at a breath,* he said. 4 Never let your roses dis¬ 
till their essence to the sun, drop by drop, Mrs. 
Gray, when you can tear open the hearts and 
drink their sweet lives in a momebt.* 

«I remember his answer, word for word, for 
it came fresh to my mind many times, when I 
saw you, my dear boy, pining away, as it were, 
under his kindness. It seemed to me 4s if he 
were softly parting the leases of your young 
heart, and draining its life away !** 

, 44 And you really thought my fttte like that of 
your rose, dear aunt?** The youth uttered these 
Words with a pale cheek and downcast eyes. The 
good woman’s wordB had impressed him strangely. 

44 It kept die awake many a long night, Robert** 
' 44 But you did not think that Uncle Jacob Whs 


at hand? Had he been ifi yout* garden, Leicester _ 
wonld not have fonnd an Opportunity to kill your 
pet rose: he might have breathed upon it, nothing 
more.” 

The huckster woman looked earnestly into that 
noble young face; and Robert met her glance 
with a frank, but somewhat regretfril smile. 

“And Jacob, my brother, stood between yod 
and this bad man,” she said, at length, with a 
degree of emotion that made the folds of her 
double chin quiver. 

** He made me wiser and better—he was my 
salvation, Aunt Gray.” 

44 God bless my brother—God biesd Jacob 
Strong!” cried the huckster woman, softly clasp¬ 
ing her hands, while her eyes were flooded with 
tears—grateful tears, that hung upon them Kke 
dew in the hnsks of ft ripe hazlenut. f 

"Amen P* Said the young lnan^ in a low voice, # 
“Now, aunt, let us go to this poor woman: ob¬ 
serve how earnestly she is watching us.** . 

The aunt and nephew had stepped ft&ide W 
their conversation became personal; and old Mrs. 
Warren had been eagerly regarding them ail the 
time. They were the only friends she had on earth.' 
To her broken spirit, they seemed to hold the 
power of life and death over the beings she loved 
so devotedly. Robert bad promised that she j 
should see her husband and her grandchild: the 
heart-stricken woman asked for nothing more. 
She never, for an instant, questioned bis power, 
bnt sat with her eyes turiied reverently upon Me 
I fine person and noble features, as if he had been 
an angel empowered to unlock the gates of heaven 
for her. T , 

Robert and Ms aunt approached her as thelf 
conference ended, and the young man took out 
Ms watch* , . f( ’ 

«Is it time? Would they let *h& In noVr^ 
questioned the poor woman, half rising as snti 
saw the movement. 

“Are you strong enough?** he answered^ob¬ 
serving that she trembled. u 

44 Oh! yes, I am strong—very Strong.' ttit ns ( 
g°r 

With "her thin, eager hands she iolaed flic 
shawl over her bosom and stood up, strong in 
her womanly affections, in her Christian humi¬ 
lity, but oh! how weak every way else. 

Mrs. Gray folded herself in an tynple blanket 
shawl, and tying on her bonnet, led toe way ont 
of tbe market, forgetting, for the first time in her 
life, that her stall was unattended . 

CHAPTER IV. il 

If there is any portion of the city prison fllowl 
cheerful than another,'it is the double line of 
| cells looking upon Elm street; plenty of pure 
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KgbA pom in tiuwisgli th* glased rsof lling the 
■pass open: from pavement to roof with a pies** 
8lMj|g|pMpfc*ra» The Walla that f«rm this spa* 
cta a g ^hrad fr groa nd ore pieroed with ceils op to 
the vcrysky light* Each tier of cells if ma&ed 
by a sorrow iron gallery:. and eask gallery if 
bridged with that opposite, by a narrow oause- 
•keeper usually site smoking 
his cigar* and idly reading some city journal* 
Ioi the day time the poisoners, who inhabit these 
wariest cells, take eneroise and air upon the 
galleries. Even these oommitted for the highest 
primes, often enjoy this privilege, for the pon- 
derons stren gth , of the walls, and the vigilance 
o&^ha authorities* render a degree of freedom 
seta hers, whtohoonld not be dreamed of in less 
adedre buildis*. 

I do not know that there is any rule requiring > 
that persons charged with capital crime should j 
be confined in the upper cells, but usually they i 
asaffynf ifswhere in the third gallery, enjoy-1 
iif stono cfegree of liberty till after sentence; j 
but closed between that time and death, as it 
vtaasM*^ Using tomb: thick walls encompass | 
thsm sn every side: doors of ponderous iron j 
bolted to the stone, shut them in from the gal- j 
1 C ri e s. A slit in the walls, five or six feet deep, j 
lets in all the breath and light of heaven which 
the wretched man must enjoy till he is violently 
plunged into a dose oeH*. whence breath and light j 
aaaf crtv c tf excluded* A narrow bed, and per¬ 
haps* * small, mule table* are all the furniture j 
that can be crowded in with the prisoner. But; 
bosks art frridom if ever denied him; and occa- | 
rioaaBy these little cells take a domestic look that , 
renders them lass prison-like, and less gloomy 
as the taste and habits, of the inmates develops 
themselves. 

Old Mr. Warren was placed in one of these 
cells the day of his examination. He followed j 
the officers along those dUzj galleries submit- j 
ting to the ourioua gaze of his fellow prisoners j 
with unshrinking humility, that w#n upon the j 
kind feelings of his keepers. He entered the cell, j 
looked calmly around, and then with a grateful j 
and patient smile, thanked th* officer for giving \ 
him a {dace so muchbetter than he had expected, j 
L.The officer was touched by the grateful and i 
meek air with which he spoke these simple | 
thanks, and replied kiodlyr “that he was willing i 
to render any comfort consistent with the prison j 
rales.” After this he looked around to see that 
everything was in order, and went out, closing j 
the heavy door with a kind regard to the noise, j 
and shooting the bolt ss softly as so much iron j 
could be ncoved. ,,, „} 
And n#w the eld man, was alone: utterly alone, : 
locked bolted deep into that solitude which; 

most be worse than death to a guilty soul. At, 

* ^ 


first his brain was dizzy, the tragic events that 
cast him into prison had transpired too rapidly 
for realisation. They rose and eddied through 
his mind like the phantasmagoria of a dream. 
He could not think—he could not even pray. 

He sat down on the bed, and bowing his fore* 
head to his hands, made an effort to realise his 
exact situation. His eyes were bent on the floor; 
once or twice his lips moved with a faint tremor, 
for in all the confusion of his ideas he oould re- 
coUect one thing vividly enough* His wife and 
grandchild—the two beings for whom he had 
toiled and suffered—they were tom from his 
side. His poor old wife—her cry, as she strove, 
to follow him, still rang in his ear. She had not 
even the comforts of a prison. He looked around 
the oell—it was clean and dry—the walls snowy 
with whitewash—the stone flags swept scrupu-. 
lously. In everything but size.it was more .com¬ 
fortable than the basement from which the officers 
had taken them. True, it wasfbut a hole, dug 
into the ponderous walls of a prison, but if sha 0 
had been there the poor old man would haye 
been content—nay, grateful, for as yet he had, 
found no strength to realize the terrible danger 
that hung over him. 

Thus, hour after hour went by, and he sat 
motionless pandering over all the incidents of 
his examination like one in a dream. Hone of 
them seemed real—but the voice of his wife— 
the wild, white face of his grandchild aa she was 
borne away through the crowd—these things 
were, palpable enough. He tried to conjecture 
where his wife would go—what place of refuge. 

; eho jfould find—not to their eld home, the floor 
j was still red with blood. She was a timid 
I woman, dependant aa a child; without his 
[ strength to sustain her, what could she do? 
Perish in the street, perhaps; lie down, softly, 
upon some door-stone and grieve herself to death. 

There is nothing on earth more touchingly 
holy than the tenderness whioh an old man feels { 
for his old wife; the most ardent love of youth, 
is feeble compared to the solemn devotion into 
which time purifies passion. The mere habit of 
domestic intercourse is much, independent of 
those deeper and more subtle feelings whioh give 
us our first.glimpses of Paradise through the 
jojs of home affection. It wan not the prison— 
it was not the charge of murder that held that- 
old man spell-bound and, motionless so long. 
His desolation was of the heart; his spirit fled 
out from those huge walla, and followed the lone 
woman who had been thrust rudely from his side 
for the first time in more than thirty years. It 
was not with this keen anguish that he thought t 
of Julia, for in her character there was fresh¬ 
ness, energy, something of moral strength beyond 
her years. She might suffer terribly, but Some- 
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thing convinced the grandfather that the sublime < remembered, with pleasure, that old people, long 
purity of her nature would protect itself. She married and very much attached, were a lm ost 
was not a feeble, broken spirited woman like his i certain to die within a few weeks er months of 
wife. Yet his heart yearned as he thought ofi each other. How many instances of this came 
this young creature so pure, so beautiful, so full j within his own memory. It was a comforting 
of sensitive sympathies, among the inmates of > theme, and ho dwelt upon it with solemn satis*' 
that gloomy dwelling. I faction. 

It was of these two beings the Old man pon- j The keeper, when ho came to bring the old 
dered, not of himself. After awhile keen anxiety! man’s dinner, gasod upon his benign and tran- 
goaded him into motion. He stood up and began j quil features with astonishment Never in hie 
to pace back and forth in his cell. A narrow step j life had he seen a prisoner so oalm on the fast 
of the floor lay between his bed and the wall, and j day of confinement It was impossible for philo- 
along this a little footpath had been worn in the j sophy or hardihood to assume an expression so 
stone. Who had thus worn the prints of his soli- j painful, and yet so full of dignity, 
tary misery into the hard granite? What foot j *«Tell me,” said the old man, as the keeper 
had trodden there the last hard Btep of destiny? j lingered near the door—“tell me who oocupisd 
This question drew the old man’s attention for! this cell last It is a strange thing, but with 
a moment from those he had lost He became j so much to distract my thoughts, a curiosity’ 
curious to know something of his predecessor— \ haunts me to know something of the man whose 
what was his crime? How did he look? Had bed I have taken.” 

he a wife and child to mourn? Did he leave the The offioer hesitated. It was an ominous ques*- 
cell for liberty, other confinement, or death ? tion, and he shrank from a subject well calc u lated 

The word death brought a sense of his own to depress a prisoner, 
condition for the first time before him. He be- “ I have made out a portion of the history,” 

came thoroughly conscious that a terrible charge said the prisoner; “ enough to know that he vtf 
had been made against him, and that appearances a sea-faring man, and had talent.” 
must sustain that charge. From that instant he “And how did you find this out?” Inquired 
stood still, with his eyes bent upon fee floor, pon- fee officer. 

dering fee subject clearly in his mind. At length “ There, upon the wall, is a rough picture, but 
a faint smile parted his lips, and he began to one can read a great deal in it!” 
pace fee narrow cell again, but more calmly than The old man pointed to the wall, where a few 

before. waving lines drawn with a pencil, gave a rude 

I will tell you why that old man smiled there, idea of waves in motion. In their midst was a 
alone, in his prison cell, because it will ooavinoe > ship with her masts down, plunging downward 
you that guilt alone can make any one uttvly with her bows already engulphed in the water, 
wretohed. He had thought over the whole matter “Poor fellow, I thought it had been white- 
—fee charge of murder—the impossibility of dis- washed over!” said the officer. “He did feat 
proving a single pbint of the evidence. Nothing fee very week before—before his execution.” 
could be more apparent than the danger in whioh « Then he was executed?” 
he stood—nothing more certain than the penalty “ Ye*; nothing could have saved him.” 

that would fellow oonvlction. But it was this “Waste guilty then?” 

very truth that sent the smile to those aged lips. “ It was ts clear a case of piracy as I ever saw 
What was death to him but the threshold of tried; the mau confessed his guilt” 
heaven ? Death, he had never prayed for it, for “ Guilty! Diafe must be terrible in that case, 

his Christianity was too holy and humble for very terrible!” stid the old man, wife a mournful 
selfish importunity, even though fee thing asked ! wave of the head. 

for was death. He was not one to oast himself! “He was a reckless fellow, full of wfld glee 
at the footstool of fee Almighty, and point out to fee last, but a eoward, I do believe; I found 
to His all-seeing wisdom fee mercies that would his pillow wet almost every morning. The last 
please him best. No—no, the religion of that j month he kept a calender of the days over his 
noble old man—for true religion is always noble j bed there, penciled on the Wall. The first thing 
—was of that humble, trusting nature that says, i every morning he would strike out a day with 
“nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.” j his finger; but if any one seemed to pity him. 
He was only thinking when he smiled so gently, 
how much greater sorrow he had encountered 
than death could bring. 

This gave him comfort when he thought of his 
wife also. She would go wife him, he was cer¬ 
tain of that as ef anything in the future. He 


he frequently broke into a volley of curses, or 
jeered at sympathy that he did not want” 

“Have you ever seen an innocent man exe¬ 
cuted ?” said the prisoner, greatly disturbed by 
this account; “that is a man who met death 
calmly, neither as a stoic, a bravo, or a coward?” 
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“I have no doubt innocent men have been 
executed again and again all over the world; 
but I have never seen one die knowing him to 
be such.” 

The officer went out after this, leaving the old 
man alone once more. His face was sad now, 
and he watched the closing door wistfully. 

“Why should I seek other examples?” he said, 
at length. “Was not he executed innocently ? Is 
it not enough to know how my Lord and Saviour 
died?” 

It was a singular thing, but from the first, old 
Mr. Warren never seemed to entertain a hope of 
escaping from the prison by any means but a 
violent death. It was to this that all his Chris¬ 
tian energies were bent from the earliest hour 
of confinement. 

The night eame on, its approach perceptible 
only by the blackness that crept across the loop 
hole which served as a window. In the darkness 
that soon filled the cell the old man lay down in 
his clothes and tried to sleep. Now it was that 
his soul yearned toward the poor old wife who 
had been so long sheltered in his bosom; the 
fair granddaughter too, it seemed as if his heart 
would break as their condition rose before him 
in all its fearful desolation. Deep in the night 
he fell asleep, and then his brain was haunted 
with dreams, bright, heavenly dreams, such as 
irradiate the face of an infant when the mother 
believes it whispering with angels: but this sweet 
sleep was of brief duration. He awoke in the 
darkness, and, unconscious where he was, reached 
out his arm. It struck the cold, hard wall, and 
the vibration went through his heart like a knife. 
She was not by his side. Where, where was his 
poor wife? He asked this question aloud; his 
sobs filled the cell; the miserable pillow under 
Ms head soaked np the tears as they rained down 
Ms face. The fear of death could not have wrung 
drops from those aching eyes; but tears of affec¬ 
tion reveal the strength of a good man. There 
are times when the proudest being on earth might 
be ashamed not to weep. 


He did not dose his eyes again that night, but 
wept himself calm with broken prayers. Low, 
humble entreaties for strength, for patience, and 
for charity, rose from his hard bed. Slowly the 
oell filled with light, and* then he saw, for the 
first time, a book lying on a tiny shelf fastened 
beneath the window. He arose, eagerly, and took 
it down. A glow spread over his face. It was one 
of those cheap Bibles which the Tract Society 
scatter through our prisons. As he opened the 
humble book, a sunbeam shot through the loop 
hole, and broke in a shower of light over the 
page. Was it chance that sent the golden sun* 
beam ? Was it chance that opened the book to 
one of the most hopeful and comforting passages 
of Scripture? 

He took an old pair of silver spectacles from 
his pocket, and sat down to read. Hours wore 
away, and still he bent over those holy pages as 
if they had never met his eyes before. And so 
it really seemed, for we must suffer before all the 
strength and beauty of the book of books can 
penetrate the heart. A noise at the door made 
him look np. His breath came fast. It required 
something heavier than that iron door to lock 
out the sympathies of two hearts that had grown 
old in affection. His hands began to tremble: 
he took off the spectacles, and hastily pat them 
between the pages of his Bible. It was of no use 
trying to read then. 

The bolt was shot, the door swung open with 
a dang, and there stood a group of persons ready 
to enter. 

M Husband! oh, husband!” said old Mrs. War¬ 
ren, reaching both hands through the door as fehe 
stooped to come in. 

The prisoner took her hands in his and kissed 
them ardently, as he had done years ago when 
those poor withered fingers were rosy with youth. 
The door closed softly then, for old Mrs. Gray 
was not one to force herself upon an interview 
so mournful and so sacred. 

(to bk continued.) 


LOVE’S V-ICTORY. 


BT r. h. d'estixauvillb, js. 


Love gaily to Ambition said, 

“Givetup thy hard won crowns to me;” 
The potent conq’ror smiled and said— 

“ My bride is Immortality.” 

The wily Cupid strung his bow, 

And, laughing, fixed his keenest dart; 


So straight the aim—so sure the blow- 
It pierced the tyrant to the heart. 

’Tie now Ambition’s laurels die, 

And banners in the dust are laid; 
The trumpet spreads no terror nigh— 
Love has Ambition captive made. 
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“SAYS SHE AND YOU ENOW” 


BY T. 8. ATL1K. 

" Giro us something spicy, with a moral to it.”—M ajoh Red-Pkpphr. 


I like your old-fashioned set-downs—a good, 
long sociable talk—when a friend has time to 
goasip leisurely and innocently, and enjoy a merry 
jo£ce, without fear of impertinent interruption. 
My excellent neighbor, Bam Happyfellow, often 
“ drops in,” of a pleasant evening, to exchange 
kindly greetings, and discuss pipes and philo¬ 
sophy. Smile not, gentle reader, at the friendly 
conjunction between pipes and philosophy; for 
“there is more in it than is seed at first sight,” 
aa Billy Fiaile says. 

If, after all, the best wisdom consists in a 
happy and contented mind here, and an earnest 
desire to be found meet for theiife hereafter; let 
me assure you no man possessed it in a higher de¬ 
gree, than Sam Happyfellow. Sam was a smoker 
-r --ergo, Sam was a Christian and philosopher! 
Much as I dislike digression, 1 must pause a mo¬ 
ment, to give a hasty sketch of my excellent 
friend. He was a short, stout man, of benevo¬ 
lent and ruddy phiz, with a head, round, white, 
and polished as a fresh peeled onion—and about 
as much “phrenological development !”—a hem!— 
how a learned quotation helps one out, some¬ 
times!—moat laughter-loving eyes, and mouth, 
and a magnificent nasal “organ” —that’s the 
very word! His step varied with the mood he 5 
happened to be in—now quick, now slow, and j 
his old ivory-headed cane always kept him com¬ 
pany ; rapping applause, like a cunning courtier, 
at every jok& of its master. He had an odd 
habit, whenever he said anything particularly 
good, of tapping his pipe vigorously on the top 
of his cane—a practice that shattered about a 
dozen long-stems, at each sitting. But every i 
man has a way of his own—to use a common j 
phrase—and that was his; besides, he couldn’t ] 
mend it; for as he very justly remarked, he was 
too old to learn better. 

But to return. We were smokingYery happily* 
together, the other evening—a lovely evening, 
calm, mild, and moonlight—it was the third 
round; Sam had broken six pipes, and was in 
the midst of a triumphant chuckle at his own 
wit, the cane just ready to give an approving 
rap; when the shrill tones of Miss Touchmenot 
(aged thirty-two!) tfroke suddenly upon us. 

“Now for a nice bit of scandal, in modern and 
approved style,” observed Sam, “sprinkled with 


lots of 'say* she and you know! 1 ” I could*’t 
avoid laughing at my friend’s “aside,” for it 
took off the immaculate spinster to a charm. 
“On an even start, she can beat any ten men 
I ever saw—and then her clapper outdoes ell 
others in town—the big church bell into tho 
bargain!” 

Ding-dong-ding — ding-dong; on she went, sing¬ 
ing for marriages, tolling for deaths, until I really 
began to fear her tongue would fall out. Sam 
whispered there was no danger, as it was “hung 
in the middle and loose at both ends!” 

Mem. Pipe the seventh shattered. 

However, nothing could stop our village bell, 
(excuse a pun) now in full chime over the sup- 
posed delinquencies of a nameless fair one, the 
hem of whose garment she was not worthy to 
touch. 

“Well, gentlemen, you may laugh as much aa 
you please; but, you know, Mrs. Blank said, says 
she, Mrs. Tittletattle told Miss Tattle, that Mrs. 
Whatyouoallher told Miss Fudge—who told her t 
you know, who told me, you know—says she, 
Mias Touohmenot, says she, there’s no doubt, 
says she, but that there story is true about that 
’ere girl, says she. Due tell! says I— yes, says 
she. Well, Mrs. Happyfellow, you knawf” 

“No, I don’t know anything at all about it,” 
rejoirfed Sam—“don’t want to—I smoke my pipe 
in peace, and mind my own business —-pity every 
body didn't do the same!” 

Rap went the cane, crack pipe No. 8—the fire 
flew—and as Miss Touchmenot had advanced 
her right foot considerably forward, to give more 
weight to her assertions—(she wore Blips and 
white cotton hose) the burning mass fell on her 
instep, parting in beautiful scintillations, and 
rolling down between slipper and stocking. 

Such nimble ipotion on “the light fantastic 
toe” I never saw 1 excelled. Celeste and Ellsler, 
in their best jumps and “ Highland flings,” could 
not begin. The way she did bound and flutter 
was beautiful! 

Now Sam is a good-hearted fellow, and though 
a bachelor, a gallant man. So he# ran to her 
aid; but, unfortunately, his zeal got the better of 
his judgment; for the suddenness with which he 
arrested the errant limb destroyed Miss Touch- 
menot’s balance; and over they went, pell-mell; 
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8am holding on, resolutely, to the burning stock¬ 
ing! 

It was too much for Miss Fudge's nerves—she 
fainted; and ever after her abominable “say* 
she and you know ,” stopped ringing, to the great 
relief of the villagers. She failed rapidly, how¬ 
ever; and at the interesting age of thirty-two 
years, nine months and a day she died—for want 
of breath—never having entirely recovered the 
shock her maiden modesty received on the event-, 
fnl night in question. 

As Sam observed on returning from her grave, 
“sAe woe the best specimen of m gemtim scandal 


monger and immaculate spinster the world ever 
saw.” 

We smoked long and devotedly to her memory, 
and engraved the following appropriate epitaph 
upon her tombv— 

Here lies Miss Tabby Teneh-mefnot, 

Our village bell— 

The clapper broke at last! 

Her friends, before her death, . 

Had got a notion. 

They’d found, without a doubt, 

“Perpetual motion!” 

But ere they swore a patent out, she died; 

The speculation fail'd; she's here tongue-tied! 


MAT. 


BY 8. D. 

By the glad song of the bird* 

By the zephyr gently stirred; , 

By the perfume breathing flower 
That adorns the morning hour; 

By the flashes of the stream, 

Bright as is a maiden's dream 
When young love is all the theme; 

By the violet's opening blush, 

By the evening’s quiet hush. 

When the stars, with vestal look, 

Qaze upon the whispering brook 
Timidly, as doth a maid. 

Half desiring, half afraid, 

Gaze into her lover's eyes. 

Where love's strongest weapon lies; 

By the brightest tints of day, 

May is here, young, balmy May. 

By the Ocean's mournful swell 
That makes music in the shell; 

When the gaudy day is dying, 

And the shades of eve are lying, 

With their dark and sombre wing 
On the heart's imagining; 

By the swallow's playful whirl, 

Light as is the wind-toBB*d curl 
Of some bright-ey'd sportive girl; 

By the leap of wave and water, 

Dancing now as does the daughter 
Of the sun 'neath Eastern clime. 

To sweet music's gleesome chime; 

By a}l fair things round our way, 

May is here, young, balmy May. 

By the forest's Spring-like dress, 

By the dreams of loveliness, 

That the waking heart may bless, 


Assissov. 

When beside the murmuring river 
That la singing, singing ever, 

With a voice so fall of glee 
That in fancy we can see, 

With their harps of minstrelsy. 

Troops of airy forms that hover 
Round us, as around the lover 
In the mazes of the night; 

With wild feelings of delight 
Comes the vision of a form, 

With its kisses sweet and warm; 

By the thousand wood-flowers blending 
With the sunlight that is sending 
Arrowy shafts of golden hue 
Far across the Heavenly blue, 
Flickering, dancing on its way, 

Telling with its sunny ray 
May is here, bright, glorious May. 

By the ceaseless mazy hum 
Of the childish throng that come 
Out into the fragrant air, 

With light hearts as free from care 
As the winds that gambol there; 

By the shout, and song, and laughter, 
By sweet echo following after, 
Lingering like some cherished tone 
Heard in days that’s past and gone; 

By the steps so full of lightness, 

By the eyes that beam with brightness 
When the Spring-time it is singing, 
And the flowerets are upspringing 
In the meadow, on the mountain. 

By the streamlet, near the fountain, 
Singing with a voice as g^y 
As a lark at early day, 

May is here, bright, lovely May. 
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EDITORS 

CHIT-CHAT WITH RBADE R8. 

Harmony of Dress and Complexion. —That the 
complexion should in general determine the tone of 
the dress, is shown in the choioe of colors where 
fashion has no power to influence the mind; and it 
is questionable whether the untutored would not 
make choioe of more appropriate colors for the de¬ 
coration of the person than one under the full in¬ 
fluence of fashion, but who does not possess sufficient 
knowledge or taste to modify such fashion to suit her 
own peculiar appearance. The wild Indian woman 
prefers a red or yellow "blanket” to a blue one, be¬ 
cause these oolors harmonise with her tawny com¬ 
plexion, and not because they are bright; for a sky 
blue would be infinitely brighter if placed by the 
tide of suoh a complexion, but it would not be so 
harmonious, and, therefore, to her natural taste 
appears ugly. The people of eastern nations wear 
red and yellow in great abundance upon the same 
principle; the Chinese oonsider yellow the most 
elegant color for dress, so much so that its use is 
confined to people of the higher rank. The tone of 
the Chinese complexion is decidedly sallow, perhaps 
more so than that of any other people. 

In every shade of complexion, even in the fairest, 
the chief oolors are red and yellow; but in some red 
predominates, and in others yellow. In the ruddy 
face (where red predominates) the tone requires to 
be lowered by the contrast of some brighter color of 
the tame tone. This explains (to some extent) the 
charm of the "scarlet coat;” for most military men 
are much exposed to changes of climate, Ac, Ac., 
and, therefore, have the tone of the complexion 
much increased in warm; but a scarlet coat not only 
prevents this appearing vulgar and burly, but, being 
harmony with the complexion, is an actual advan¬ 
tage. It might be argued, the same effect can be 
produced by adding blue to a pale face, and so 
raiding this by such a contrast to the same tone 
that the bronsed face was lowered to by the scarlet; 
which, indeed, might be done, but the effect is in¬ 
harmonious—the blue and yellow do not agree, the 
red and ruddy do. Portrait-painters are well aware 
of this, and obtain a more agreeable likeness by 
painting the complexion of a tone higher than na¬ 
tural, and reducing it to the proper shade by the 
additional of warm colors to the background, wad 
other adjective parts of the picture. 

The truly ruddy complexion should bo harmonized 
ohiefly with the warmer shades of red, orange, rus¬ 
set, Ac., or even those colors which have a certain 
amount of blue in them, provided they also oontain 
a considerable amount of red in their composition, 
as the redder kinds of purple, lavender, crimson, 
marone, Ao.; or with the yellow series—olive, citron, 
Ac. Both red and yellow, in purity, may be admitted 
as an accompaniment t6 the general warm tone of 
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these colors; but pure blue is inadmissible, except,, 
perhaps, in very small quantities; but there are few, 
shades of complexion with which pure blue can be 
made thoroughly to harmonize. Where there is a 
great Want of general color In the complexion, and 
the hair is deficient of richness, blue may be the 
general tone of the drees; but that which is to come 
in closer contact with the hair and faoe should be 
of the palest tint, and have some slight admixture 
of red, such as puce, lilao, French white, Ac.; these 
will form an intermediate tone to graduate the wide 
extremes of the dress and complexion. Moreover, 
that kind of complexion in which the extremes of 
red and white are to be found will admit of the paler 
Bhades of the blue series of oolors intermingled with 
pink, buff, or cream-color, but never pure yellow; 
-on toe contrary, the dark brunette and sallow com¬ 
plexion should never be contrasted with any of the 
cold colors of the blue series, and pure blue care¬ 
fully avoided: Buch a complexion should be asso¬ 
ciated with the wanner tints of red or yellow, as 
some admixture of red and yellow, or even yellow 
and black, or orange with small portions of purple 
intermingled. The objeot to be sought in all these 
arrangements is to take away all injurious superfluity 
of color, of whatever kind this may be. In the sallow 
complexion the skin is too dark and too yellow/ now, 
by placing lilac by the side of suoh a complexion, 
the yellow part of its composition is made to appear 
even more than it really is, by the contrast of its 
antagonistic color, (blue) whereas a yellow (or oolor 
containing much yellow) would make the yellow 
shade in the complexion appear less than it is; bat 
in the thoroughly Mr skin the red is deficient, and 
blue will, make what little there is appear more con¬ 
spicuous. 

Blind Piper and Daughter. —This is an engrav¬ 
ing of uncommon merit; and the scene represented 
is one to touch every sensitive heart The Blind 
Piper, led by bis daughter, is crossing a rustic bridge 
in a district of his native Highlands; while his do& 
having run befbre, waits at the other end of the 
bridge. 

A Mat Morning. —This is a beautifhl engraving. 
The scene is the fVont of an antique English house, 
with a party just returning home after a ride over 
the hills, on a bright, May morning. Pent up here, 
in the close, dull city, how we envy those who can 
enjoy the sweet, fre&h air! 


Netting.— The request of our corresjfondqnt, in re¬ 
ference to Netting, shall be attended to next month. 

Articles Accepted.— "Howard Stanhope," and 
several other stories are accepted for publication. 
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W ^ NBTf BOOKS. | The ThreeJfyoly Jtfagi; or, The Journey to Bsthly* 

Tke Angel World, and other Poem*. By Philip V™* &U *** aut ^° r °f “Thq Blind Orphan Boy? 9 
Jamet Bailey, author of “Feetote.” Boston,- Jicknor, * «*>t Philada: Henry Perkin*. —The story of the 
Beed A Field*.— The subject of this p<^m is -* Blind Orphan Boy is one of rare beauty; and the 
senes of imaginary incidents in the intercourse of P resen ! 1*1®/ by the same author, is scarcely less 
angels. It is written in blank verse, in which no meritorious. The translator, C. E. Blumentbal, pro¬ 
writer of the age equals the author of “Festus.” fessor of Hebrew and Modern Languages in Dickin- 
The imagery is lofty and sublime; the tone religious; College, has rendered the narrative into good, 
and the entire conception and execution worthy of I idiomatic English; while the publisher has issued it 
the mind, of which Ebenezer Elliott remarked“ then* 11® a most elegant Ibriu, illustrating St with numerous 


was stuff enough in it to set up fifty poets.” 4 
The following description of M a young and shining 
angel” is very beautiful. 

In his air 

Bat kindly sweetness, kind and calm command, 
Yet with long suffering blended; for the soil 
Of dast was on his garb and sandalled sole t 
- ■< Dust on the looks of fertile gold wbioh fleered 
From his fair forehead rippling rqund his neck; 
Bedropt, defiled, with cold and care-like dew, 

One hand a staff of virenfc emerald held 
Lf As 'fcwere a sapling of the tr*e of Mfe, 

And one smoothed in his bs*ast a radiant dove 
Fluttering its wings in lightnings thousand-hued. 
The sole oompanion of h/s pilgrimage 
Silent be stood and gaxdd. 

Accompanying the principal poem% are several 
lesser ones, mostly of great merit 

The Starlet Letter* By. Nathaniel Hawthorne. . 1 
voL Boetm: Ticlmor, Beed & Field*.—Oi all fiaw- 
thovne’s wsrks this is decidedly the best And jet 
is not so much a novel, as a psychological fiction: 
not so mach a narrative of ordinary life, as a pew. 
loond analysis of the two master-passions, Hcmorse 
and Revenge. The story is one of crime and sorrow, 
kteatfld ia the early days of Massachusetts. Sterp 
old Puritans, aad meek,: suffering women are the 
pdnejpal characters in the .pages; and the tale is 
snssbre to the last degree. Yet, in almost every 
line, the great genius of Hawthorne shines forth. 
An introductory chapter, written with much delicate 
humor, gives the author’s experience as. a Custom 
-Heat© Officer, and relieves the otherwise! too pro. 
found melancholy of the book. We regard “ The 
Scarlet Letter” as one of the moat valuable contri¬ 
butions yet mads to American Iterators 1 
Papular Library. New York: B. Dugan A Bto- 
there. —The most perfect little thing ever devised 
fcr the happiness ef children is this Popular Library, 
at which three numbers lie upon our table* The 
fflustralleiis axe exquisitely beautiful, every group 
is Axil of the poetic grace which Chapman’s pencil 
lends to everything it touches. The stories ere 
•haste aad rich with angcdic sentiment; the printing 
a tracery of jet upon leaves of snow. "The Best In¬ 
heritance,” “The Carrier Plgebn," and “The Pretty 
Lamb/' are the titles to these three stories. They 
are to be obtained for fifteen cents eaoh: why otie of 
Chapman's gems alone is worth that! 

The Petrel. A Tale of the Sea. 1 vol Philada: 

T. B. Peter eon .—Tffie author of this fiction is said to 
be an admiral in the British navy, and the London 
journals speak of hhn, we perceive, as a worthy suc¬ 
cessor to Marryatfc. We promise ourselves, there¬ 
fore, much gratification in the perusal of the book. 


tinted-engravings df great merit The book it not 
only suitable for Sunday School children, but may 
be read with advantage by older persons. 

Latter-Day Pamphlep f By Thomas Carlyle. Noe. 
1 and 2 .— A cotemporary has well remarked t frf U 
Carlyle, if nothing more* is at least a magnificent 
grumbler. Of late he has been giving his opinions 
on political matters, philanthropic fnatters, and mat¬ 
ters in general, In a free, but rather captious style, 
finding an infinity of fault, yet suggesting no re¬ 
medy. These pamphlets have been re-issued in this 
country by Messrs. Phillips & Sampson, in tfie heat 
style which distinguishes all thd books of &at house. 
The subjects of the two published are “The Present 
Time,” and “Model Prisons." 

White Jacket. By Herman Melville. 1 voL New 
York: Harper & Brothers.— Since the publication of 
“Typee,” that most fascinating of books, we have 
j had nothing from Mr. Melville at all approaching 
| this in merit. The volume is a narrative of his ex- 
j perience on board a United States man-of-war, 
during a voyage from the Pacific homeward, around 
I Cape Horn; and for animated pictures of sea-lifb we 
j know not where to find its equaL It Is published in 
very handsome style. 

Narrative of the United States Expedition to the 
Biter Jordan and the Dead Sea. By W. F. Lynch, 
U. S. Navy. New and Condensed Edition. Philada: 
Lea & Blanchard. —We are gratfied to find this in¬ 
teresting narrative published in a cheap form. Thou¬ 
sands who, derived, to possess the work were unable 
to do so, on account of the high price of the original 
edition; but such persons can now be accommodated. 

Shakepeare Illustrated. Noe. 12 and 13. Boston: 
Phillips , Sampson & Co. —The twelfth number con¬ 
tains the play of “All's Well that Ends Well,” and is 
ornamented with a portrait of Helena, the heroine. 
The thirteenth number contains “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” and is illustrated with an engraving of 
“ Katharine.” This edition is, beyond all compari¬ 
son, the most superb ever issued in the United States. 

Hume's History of England. Vole. I, II, and IIL 
Mew York: Harper & Br o th ers.— Hart we have, in 
neat duodecimos, the three first volumes of a new 
edition of Hume. Though neatly printed and bound 
in doth, each volume is but forty eents, which seems 
to us a miracle of cheapness. j 
MUman’e Gibbons' Borne. VoLII. Boston: Phtmpt, 
Sampson <k Co. —It is inexplicable to us how so neat 
an edition of this great historical Work oan be afforded 
at sixty-two and a half cents per volume, the price 
for which it is sold by Messrs. P. & S. ; w • 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY 


Eva St. Clair, and other Tale 9 . By G. P. R. James, many with tight backs. The infant waist, however, 
1 vol. PJiilada: T. B. Peterson .—We are indebted promises to be popular for summer wear, particularly 
to the enterprise of Mr. P. for this re-republication, for young ladies. The cadet body, which is opened 
from the London edition, of some of Mr. James' best ! three of fbur inches in front, but buttons up at the 
stories, which otherwise probably would never have » throat, is also much worn. Some are made high to 
reached American readers. Mr. James' short tales ( the throat; others have the corsages partially open, 


are better, to our taste, than his novels. The present i so as to be worn with lace chemisettes. The front 
volume, therefore, has proved a rare treat to us, in 1 of the corsage may be ornamented with a double 
the reading. ! row of fancy buttons. Sleeves slit at the ends are 


The Gossips of Rivertown, and other Tales . By . 
Mrs. Joseph C» Neal . 2 vole. Philada: Hazard Sc j 

MitchelL —This is a collection of some of the best of > 
Mrs. Neal's magazino stories, and The Gossips of i 
Rivertown being the longest gives the name to the * 
book. The sketches display close observation of the 
foibles of human nature. Several poems of high 
merit are found in the book. 

Atheism among the People. By A. de Lamartine. 

1 vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson Sc Co .—This little 
book is a noble testimony in behalf of a Creator; a 
withering rebuke of the Atheism of France. Had 
Lamartine done nothing else to merit the applause 
of humanity, the publication of this eloquent tract j 
would alone have entitled him to it. The pamphlet J 
is very neatly printed. 

American Authors. By M. Powell. New York: 
Stringer Sc Townsend .—This is a spirited work, daz- 
zlingly free in the expression of opinions, tolerably 
just, however, and altogether well worth reading. 
Books about authors and their works require great 
courage, and some strength of analysis, and these 
the author seems to possess. 

David Copperfield. Nos. 11 and 12. New York: 
John Wiley .—The merit of this fiction increases, 
rather than diminishes. The scenes in which Sea- 


those most generally adopted for high dresses, of 
whatever material they may be composed. The 
Mazurka sleeve is the newest. It is put in plain at 
the shoulder, and gradually widens till it reaches 
just below the elbow. It is very much like the 
Pagoda sleeve, except that it is not shorter on the 
inside of the arm than on the outside. Fancy but¬ 
tons will bt much used for trimming this season. 

The Pardxssus and Mantelets intended for the 
spring are, in general, simple in form. The fashiona¬ 
ble trimmings wiU be lace, fringe, passementerie and 
dentelle de laine. Among the novelties of the season 
may be mentioned (bawl mantelets of black silk, 
trimmed with a very fleep flounce or fall of black 
lace, headed by a ruche cf narrow black silk. Short 
pardessus are also trimmtd with a broad flounce in 
the same style as these mantelets. Crape Bhawls 
are more magnificent than ever in their embroidery. 
Lace scarfs, both black and white, as well as lace 
mantillas, will be used for summer. These may be 
; either lined or not, as suits the taste of the wearer. 

Bonnets generally have very round faces, and are 
[ made smaller than they were during the winter. 

The spring bonnets are mostly of straw, and trimmed 
> plainly with rich watered ribbon of white, light blue, 
j pink, and corn or maizo color. Over these bonnets 
a veil of white, or colored illusion to match the rib- 


forth induces Emily to elope with him, and Mr. Peg- j 
gotty sets off in pursuit, are worthy of the best days , 
of Boa. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fio. 1 .—A Dress of Pink Tissue, the skirt of j 
which is trimmed with three embroidered scalloped j 
flounces. Corsage tight at the back and nearly high, \ 
but opening very low in front An embroidered 
rever extends to the end of the corsage in front j 
•Sleeves plain at the shoulders, and finished by a 
trimming similar to the flounces. Bonnet of French 
straw, trimmed with a wreath of ivy leaves. Black 
lace scarf. 1 M 

Fio. it—A Dress of Green Silk, skirt and cor- \ 
sago perfectly plain. A shawl mantilla of lilac ailk, ’ 
trimmed with wide, black lace. Bonnet of white 
silk. 

General Remarks. —The prinoipal dress mate¬ 
rials for late spring and summer wear, will be Fou¬ 
lard and India silks, Grenadins, Tissues, Barage and 
Organdies. The latter are generally embroidered in 
small spots, whilst the formor are covered with vines 
or wreaths of small figures, but of very rich and ele¬ 
gant colors. 

Nearly all dresses are made high in the neck, and 


bon, is generally worn. It fastens under the ohin, 
and has long, floating ends, whioh gives a peculiarly 
airy, graoeful appearance to the perepn wearing it. 
The bonnets for summer have never been surpassed 
in beauty. They nre generally of black laoe, silk or 
crape. If made of either of the two latter materials 
they are drawn, and trimmed at the sides with 
•bouquets of the richest flowers. 

For Head-dresr in full evening oostume, flowers 
and feathers continue to be the chief ornaments. 
Small turbans, made of gold or silver tissue, axe 
likewise exceedingly fashionable and very becoming. 
Caps in the Marie Stuart style are also very much 
in favor. They descend in a slight point in the 
centre of the forehead, rounding slightly at each 
aide, to afford (space for ,$he full bandeaux of hair. 
They are edged with very light and narrow ruches 
of blonde, and across the crown a long barbe of 
blonde, falling in a lappet at each oar. The same 
style of cap may be made in colored gauze ribbon, 
pink or blue, aud edged with very narrow blonde, 
slightly fulled. When the cap is thus made, triple 
ends of ribbon may be substituted for the blonde 
lappets. Ob ono side, just behjpd the ear, may be 
placed a single large rose, without leaves. The hair 
is not worn in the French twist as much as formerly. 
The most usual style is the braid, which is twisted 
simply around the back of the head. 
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EDITH; 

OR, MARRYING IN FUN, AND MARRYING IN EARNEST. 

BY OLABA MOBETON. 


CHAPTER I. 

Beautiful Edith Bryant! Bewitching, coquet¬ 
tish Edith! How with my unskilful pencil shall 
I ever be able to give even a faint idea of her 
graceful loveliness ? Wild as an untamed gazelle, 
and light of heart as the tuneful wood-bird, wls 
the joyous Edith at seventeen. Never had sor¬ 
row dimmed the lustrous radiance of her large, 
blue eyes, and all unconsciously had she glided 
into womanhood, without dreaming of grief or 
care—those phantom forms which ever shadow, 
and too often walk side by side with woman in 
her pathway. 

At fifteen had come Edith’s first heart sorrow. 
The father who had loved her with such devoted 
fondness—who had gratified her every wish— 
who had heretofore so tenderly guarded and 
guided her footsteps, was suddenly taken from 
her. For more than a year Edith refused to 
leave her mother, to participate with her com¬ 
panions in any amusement, but at length yielding 
to their persuasions, and to her mother’s wishes, 
she promised to accompany them upon a pro¬ 
posed pic-nic the ensuing week. 

* The day arrived—a gloriously beautiful day 
in June, and Edith, light of heart as in the days 
agone, flung her arms around her mother’s neck, 
and whispered her fond farewell. The place 
selected was one of the most beautiful upon the 
banks of the Schuylkill. From the river’s brink 
a smooth, green lawn spread upward, until it 
reached the marble colonnade of an elegant man¬ 
sion, deserted by its owner on account of the 
Txnhealthines8 of the situation at some seasons 
of the year. Beyond the house a dark green 
forest swept around the hill-side—and in the 
grounds between were latticed arbors, clasped 
by swaying vines; and beside the walks were 
odorous shrubs, and choice flowers; and from 
Vol. XVII.—17 


amidst them all came the musical plashes of 
falling fountains, mingling with the prolonged 
warblings of the wild wood-birds. 

Edith was delighted with everything she saw. 
She glided in and out amidst the shrubbery, 
singing with the birds, and laughing with the 
fountains, and at length wearied, sat down upon 
a garden seat within an arbor. How beautiful 
she looked there, with her thick curls almost 
shadowing her face, and that swan-like curve of 
her neck! No wonder that Horace Russell stood 
motionless, concealed amidst the shrubbery, to 
gaze upon such a divinity? 

A merry group of laughing girls, suddenly 
emerging from a winding path, stood in front 
of the arbor. 

“Here’s Edith,” cried one, “oh, you good- 
for-nothing truant! how dare you frighten us 
all so?—for a full hour we have seen nothing 
of you.” 

“You look exceedingly frightened, all of you,” 
said Edith, laughing. 

“Here’s Mr. Russell,” said another, as he 
welcomed and joined the group—“Miss Bryant, 
Mr. Russell.” 

“Now for another conquest, Edith—Mr. Rus¬ 
sell is a most famous woman-hater, and I’m going 
to leave him to your tender mercies,” whispered 
the mischievous Kate Connell; “his heart is 
already half gone, for he stood watching you 
through the shrubbery like a draperied statue.” 

The least bit of a smile curled Edith’s proud 
lips as Horace Russell left the group and joined 
her. Through the arching wood-paths they wan¬ 
dered together. Side by side upon the mossy 
banks of the forest rivulet they sat, dnd Edith 
rattled on in her own wild way, while her com¬ 
panion listened with lover-like attention. 

Meanwhile some of those who had left Edith 
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and Horaoe in the arbor, had joined the rest of 
the party in the large saloon, where they were 
preparing for dancing. 

“Mr. Russell is fairly in love—guess with 
whom,” said Kate Connell, as she danced up to 
a group near one of the windows which looked 
out upon the colonnade. 

“Not with you—I am sure of that,” answered 
her brother Harry, while at the same time his 
eyes wandered with an eager gaze over the room. 

“ ‘And not Edith Bryant, I hope,’ say your 
eyes as plainly as eyes can speak, brother mine,” 
replied the roguish girl—“but, nevertheless, it is 
Edith —now, who has a rival?” 

“ The very one to suit his fastidious taste,” said 
Edward Vanlyn, a young theological student; “I 
should not be surprised if I should have the plea¬ 
sure of marrying them sometime—eh, Harry?” 

“He would rather marry her himself, I’m 
thinking,” chimed in Kate again. The music 
struck up a waltz. Kate seized her brother, 
and in a moment more was rapidly whirling 
around the room with the rest of the company. 
The inviting sounds penetrated the leafy retreat 
where Horace and Edith were sitting, and they 
hastily retraced their steps and joined the dan¬ 
cers. 

“I don’t believe Russell ever waltzed as much 
with a lady before in his life,” whispered Vanlyn 
to Kate. “You know he is terribly afraid of 
ladies, and fancies that every one that smiles 
upon him has designs upon his heart—his purse, 
I should say.” 

“Well, is he really very rich?” 

“About twenty thousand a year.” 

“Is it possible! *\ did not suppose he had so 
much. I wish Edith would fancy him; but see 
how indifferently she receives all his attentions.” 

Quadrille followed quadrille, and still Horace 
Russell lingered by Edith’s side. Harry Connell 
was absent-minded and dull, and thought it the 
most stupid pic-nic he ever was on; while Kate 
and Edward Vanlyn voted it the most delight¬ 
ful. 

Adjoining the room where they were dancing, 
was one which still remained partly furnished. 
The large mirrors paneled in the walls reflected 
the graceful forms of the few who were standing 
in the centre. 

“Oh, this is a delightful room,” said Edith; 
“now if there were only lace curtains to those 
lofty windows—paintings scattered over the walls 
—elegant furniture'tastefully arranged, I would 
not desire any spot more beautiful.” 

“ Mr. Russell had better purchase the place, it 
suits you so well, Miss Bryant,” said Vanlyn. 

“Would you come and live with him here if he 
would?” whispered Kate, looking archly in her 
fhce. 


The whisper had been overheard, and Vanlyn 
again spoke— 

“Mr. Russell, you had better ask that ques¬ 
tion.” 

“Come, Mr. Russell, do,” said Kate, “it would 
be so delightful to say I had overheard an offer.” 

Thus bantered, Horace Russell turned to Edith 
and laughingly said— 

“ Miss Bryant, if I will purchase this place, 
will you come and be my singing-bird ?” 

“Oh, most assuredly I will—wouldn’t it be 
delightful to warble all day through such rooms 
as these ?” 

“Accepted, *pon my honor! who would have 
j believed it—I congratulate you, Russell; and 
now here you are, all dressed in white, suppose 
we have a wedding!” said Vanlyn. 

“Agreed; that will be delightful,” cried Kate. 

“This is folly—don’t carry the joke any 
further,” said Harry Connell. 

“Its no joke—its up and down, righty-dighty 
earnest; isn’t it, Edward?” laughed Kate, “and 
: I’ll be bridesmaid; and let me see, who’ll be 
the other, Edith?—here, Harry, you stand with 
Helen Ayre.” 

“ I do not wish to have anything to do with 
this,” he answered, moodily. 

“Now don’t get jealous—we are only in fhnt 
j come take your place.” 

The party was soon arraUged. Edward Vanlyn 
; stood in front of the pretended bride and groom, 
i commencing in solemn tones the marriage cere- 
; mony. The young men who had gathered around 
: laughed as they saw Russell’s uneasiness, when 
; he answered “I will,” and whispered amongst 
themselves that Edith would say, “I will not,” 
but to the surprise of all, she continued the joke 
to the last. 

“What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder—salute your bride,” were the con- 
; eluding words of Vanlyn. 

Russell turned, but Edith glided away from 
him with a musical laugh, and escaped into the 
saloon. Her companions followed. 

“Oh, Edith!” said Helen Ayre, “I am all in a 
tremble, and I can hardly crush the tears back, 
it seems so like a real bridal.” 

“And so it is a real bridal,” said Edward 
; Vanlyn—“you do not suppose I would make a 
jest of my sacred office?” * 

“You are jesting now,” said one. 

“No, I am not; I knew it would be a match 
some time or other, and I was afraid I should 
j lose the fee if I did not embrace the opportunity. 

11 expect a hundred dollars at least.” 

< A sudden gloom spread over the before joyous 
; party. 

“You have been nicely trapped,” whispered 
some one in Russell’s ear; “Vanlyn is a cousin 
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of hers, and I'ye no doubt it was all planned 
before.” 

Russell grew pallid—lie staggered and leaned 
for support against the window casement. Van¬ 
lyn approached him— 

“What is the matter, Russell—are you sick?” 
“No, nothing!—yon theological students are 
not privileged to marry, are you?” 

“No, not generally; but didn’t you know that 
I took orders about a month ago ?” 

Russell started nervously forward—and Harry 
Connell, who had been standing near, said to 
himself as he turned away, “ I would give worlds 
if I was in that fellow’s place.” 

It was a relief to all when the proposition was 
made to return home. Russell could not be per¬ 
suaded to take a seat in the same carriage with 
Edith. She was surprised that he did not join 
their party, but when Vanlyn explained his pecu¬ 
liarities, she at first felt indignant—then in a 
spirit of mischief called out, at the suggestion of 
one of them, 

“ Hood-night, dear, take good care of yourself 
—I ana sorry there is not room for you here.” 

Nowrthe next day found Horace Russell in the 
office of one of the most eminent lawyers in the 
city. It was fully proved to him that the mar¬ 
riage was legal, and with a troubled brow and a 
heavy heart, he retraced his steps to his elegant 
apartments. 

Covering his face with his hands, he threw 
himself upon a fauteiul, and mentally reviewed 
the scenes of the day before. He called to 
memory every look, every smile which could 
bear against Edith. 

“It was a plot! an infamous plot!” he ex¬ 
claimed, springing to his feet—“she would not 
have stood beside a stranger, and allowed such 
a ceremony even in jest, had she not dreamed 
of diamonds and jewels, and all the baubles a 
woman loves; but I will escape from her yet.” 

Meanwhile Harry Connell, who had overheard 
Vanlyn tell Russell that he had taken orders, 
called at Mrs. Bryant’s,' and was admitted into 
the charming little boudoir, where Edith passed 
her mornings when in. 

The soft light falling through the curtains of 
rose colored silk, lit her pure complexion with a 
beautiful glow, and Harry thought her more ex¬ 
quisitely lovely than ever, as she rose to welcome 
him. 

“ I must call you Mrs. Rugsell now, Edith,” he 
said, “it will seem very strange.” 

“ Why, Harry, how foolishly yon talk—I would 
not be Mrs. Russell for all the world.” 

“But, Edith, you are.” 

“But, Sir Harry, I am not, and if you do not 
wish to quarrel, do not insult me in that way. 
Mr. Russell is a delightful partner in a dance, 


but in other respects anything but agreeable to 
me.” 

“Edith, I am in solemn earnest when I tell 
yon that if he chooses he oan claim you, and you 
might be compelled by law to live with him.” 

She grew pale with affright as she clasped her 
hands, and bent toward him, saying— 

“Oh! Harry, do not frighten me so—it cannot 
be: Edward would neyer have done this—he 
surely would not.” 

“In his thoughtless levity, Edith, perhaps he 
forgot that the marriage would be a legal one, 
but his thoughtlessness does not excuse him.” 

“If you knew, why did you not interfere?” 

“I did not know at the time that Vanlyn had 
taken orders; and even as it was, I was momen¬ 
tarily expecting him to stop.” 

Poor Edith was now in trouble. She flew to 
her mother the moment that Harry left, and told 
her all. Mrs. Bryant was equally alarmed, and 
sent for her lawyer to consult with him upon the 
subject. His opinion agreed with those already 
expressed. 

, Edith’s fears, however, for a time were vain. 
Russell was widening the distance between them 
with all the speed which rail-cars and steamboats 
oonld accomplish. The affair came at last to be 
considered a joke, and Edith laughed at her own 
fears. 


CHAPTER II. 

Two years have passed, and Edith has long 
since found it impossible to reciprocate the love 
which Harry Connell eloquently plead; but there 
is another voice whose tones are music to her 
ears—another face whose smile is sunshine to 
her heart. 

Arthur Algernon—the seeming proud, cold- 
hearted Englishman has wooed Edith to his beau¬ 
tiful home—the home which he has so luxuriously 
furnished; and there Edith reigns, the all but 
worshipped queen of his heart. 

Her jewel-cases he has loaded with diamonds 
and pearls, and every beautiful thing which he 
could imagine would please and gratify her taste, 
but of all the regal jewels which Edith wears her 
husband prizes most the meek and gentle spirit 
of his loving wife. We did not know how strong 
a power love possessed to subdue and chasten 
the wild, untamed emotions of the heart, until 
Edith learned us the beautiful lesion. 

Edith was but nineteen when Arthur clasping 
her pallid hand in his, bent beside her all-but 
lifeless form to kiss the brow of his first born. 
Tears dropped like rain from his eyes upon the 
snowy pillow, as a voiceless prayer arose from 
his heart, that she, his tenderly beloved Edith, 
might not be taken from him. 

Day after day: night after night with unceasing 
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vigilance did he sit beside her couch, watching 
with eager hope the faint rose-tinge which began 
to steal over her transparent cheeks. At length, 
when pillowed in an easy-chair, she was able to 
sit up, and hold in her arms for a few moments the 
baby boy, whom she bent oyer with such doting 
fondness, Arthur was nearly wild with joy. 

“Oh, JSdith, my darling! thank God that you 
were spared to me, for life to me would have 
been worse than death without you. Ask of me 
what you will, there is not a thing under heaven 
I would not do for you, who have periled so much 
for me.” 

She remembered that promise in after days, 
when a trouble which she had never anticipated 
came like a blight upon her. 

Edith’s walks and rides were resumed, and at 
length she so far recovered her strength as to ven¬ 
ture to accept an invitation to a bridal company. 
Beautiful! radiantly beautiful looked Edith, as 
gliding amongst the guests, she advanced to con¬ 
gratulate the bride. Suddenly she paused, and 
tremblingly clung to her husband’s arm—“ oh, 
Arthur! take me away! take me away!” she 
cried. His eyes followed those of his wife, and 
rested upon the troubled countenance of a stran¬ 
ger, who was looking reproachfully and steadily 
at Edith. 

“Was it possible that his Edith had ever 
loved before?—if not, why this emotion?” This 
thought sped with lightning-like rapidity through 
his mind, and conducting his wife to a seat, he 
hastily left her. 

It was Horace Russell whom Edith had seen; 
and the memory of all the unpleasant feelings 
Which had followed the pic-nic, rushed through 
her mind at once. She knew it was but a jest, 
yet the strange expression upon his face annoyed 
her; and weakened by previous illness, she lost 
her presence of mind. 

The first that Edith knew after her husband 
left her, was that Mr. Russell was standing be¬ 
side her. 

“I have been a wanderer for three years,” 
said he, “haunted by one memory, and have re¬ 
turned to find that you have considered our un¬ 
fortunate marriage as a jest.” 

“Do not speak so loud, I beg of you,” gasped 
’Edith. 

“You cannot imagine how bitterly I feel to¬ 
ward those who have caused me all this unhap¬ 
piness,” commenced Russell, in a lower tone, 

“and I-” he stopped suddenly, for Edith, 

with a half-suppressed scream, fell backward. 
She had seen her husband’s face reflected from 
behind her, in the large mirror opposite, and in 
the eyes were an expression which she had never 
seen before. As she met his gase in the glass, 
he turned from her with a scornful, withering 


look. It sped like an arrow to Edith's heart; 
and she fell lifeless against the cushions of the 
lounge. 

They bore her from the crowded room—they 
bathed her marble brow and lips until she opened 
her eyes, and looked wildly around her. 

“ Oh! Arthur, take me home,” was all she said, 
but in vain they looked for Mr. Algernon—he 
was not to be found. 

Her carriage was waiting at the door; and 
Kate Connell, now Mrs. Vanlyn, accompanied her 
home. At Edith’s urgent request they returned 
immediately to the party. 

Edith went to her dressing-room, and despatch¬ 
ing her maid to her own chamber, she threw her¬ 
self upon her couch, weeping the first tears of 
bitterness she had known sinoe her bridal. 

She saw at a glance how her husband might 
construe the remarks he had overheard, “but, 
oh!” she sobbed, “how could he turn so sneer- 
ingly from me without asking an explanation?” 

The hours passed on—and still she watched in 
vain. Weary, weak, and sick, she at length un¬ 
robed herself. Grieved to the soul at the want 
of confidence which her husband showed, and. 
almost wild with impatience at his long delay, 
she sat upon the side of her low couch—ever and 
anon looking wistfully toward the French clock 
on the mantel, and her small feet beating ner¬ 
vously upon the soft carpeting of the floor. At 
last, slowly swinging upon its hinges, the hall- 
door opened; cautiously she heard Arthur ascend 
the staircase, and pass into the room on the 
opposite side of the hall, which he had used 
during her illness. Wildly she threw her watch 
upon the floor as she rapidly crossed the wide 
hall, and tried the door of the apartment, it was 
locked. 

“Open the door for me, Arthur—I have some¬ 
thing to tell you, darling.” There was no an¬ 
swer, and with trembling hands she beat upon 
the panels. 

“For God’s sake, let me alone,” cried a hoarse 
voice, which she could hardly recognize as that 
of her husband. 

Hurriedly Edith passed down the hall, and 
entered the room back, where the nurse and 
child were sleeping. Her light steps did not 
arouse them, and turning the key of a door in 
one side of the apartment, she stepped into hor 
husband’s presence. He hastily pushed some¬ 
thing which he held in his hand into a half 
opened drawer, but not so hastily but that Edith’s 
whole frame trembled, for her quick eyes recog¬ 
nized the silver mountings of his pistols. 

She forgot the indignation with which she 
was to meet him; the reproaches upon her 
lips died away, and terrified she clung to him, 
saying—“oA, Arthur! Arthur!” It was all she 
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oould say, her tongue seemed palsied. He un¬ 
wound her arms from about him as easily as he 
would the frail tendrils of a Tine from its sup¬ 
porting stalk, and turned to leave the rpom. 

“Arthur! listen to met” she called after him. 

“No, I will not listen to one word of self-de- 
fence. I should only despise you more.*’ His 
hand was upon the door—again she clung to him 
—her beautiful face turned up beseechingly to 
his, and the auburn hair creeping in waves from 
beneath her coif. He spurned her from him 
rudely—a strange light flashed from his eyes as 
k they raved about the room. 

“Do not touch me again—God only knows 
what I shall do to you, if you persist.** A cold 
shudder swept through Edith’s veins, as in that 
glance she comprehended his meaning. > Words 
rushed In torrents to her lips. 

“Oh, Arthur! it would only be a more mer¬ 
ciful death, for I am dying now—I am sure my 
heart is breaking!—don’t leave me! listen but 
one moment. A few months ago you promised 
to grant me any request. 8top, Arthur—I claim 
the fulfilment of that promise. All I ask is, that 
you will listen to me—then if you think me to 
blame, I promise never to trouble you again. 
Let me close the door—there sit down here, I 
will not touch you. I will sit upon the carpet 
by your feet. Oh! my husband, press your hand 
upon my temples, and see how they throb and 
burn, and pity your poor wife—your true and 
loving wife. Arthur, you could not have thought 
that the words of that man were real! you could 
not so have mistrusted me who have slept so in¬ 
nocently beside you! You could not think that 
Edith—your worshipping Edith, would have de¬ 
ceived you!—oh! tell me so, darling!” 

Sternly and steadily did Arthur Algernon gaxe 
into these upturned eyes; in their clear depths 
he read nothing but purity and lore. His heart 
smote him as he re-called all her tenderness; but 
then came with overpowering force the memory 
of those few words he had overheard—the en¬ 
treating tones of his wife’s voice as she implored 
the stranger to speak lower. Again his face 
was shadowed with its stern expression as he 
answered. 

“Explain it to me if you can, Edith. God 
knows how gladly I would believe you. The 
thought of your having deceived me has come to 
me like a thunder crash in a clear and cloudless 
summer day, and every energy seems withered— 
every hope of the future blasted. It is too ter¬ 
rible for belief, and yet how can I doubt? When 
but a boy in years, I was bitterly deceived—led 
on to love another almost to the altar—when she 
calmly turned from me, and gave her hand to 
one who boasted a title, I learned to despise 
her, and yet I led an unsocial—a distrustful life, 


until tie after tie was broken in my native land. 
Then, alone in the world, I left my country. I 
cpme here, Edith, and met with you. For the 
first time I saw how trivial—how boyish had 
been my fancy for my early lovei, and at the same 
glance I saw how entirely was my whole heart— 
my whole being oentered in you. I told you all 
—I concealed nothing. I was so wrapped in 
your love—so trustful of your innocence that I 
forgot to doubt. I believed you when solemnly 
before the altar, you said that you knew no just 
cause why we should not be united. You have 
since told me over and over again that I was 
your first—your only love. Oh! Edith! judge 
of my agony whbri J ti&if your embarrassment nt 
meeting that stranger!—judge how with tenfold 
force the distmstfulness and unhappiness of my 
youth overwhelmed me, when I heard him claim 
you as his, through a private marriage, years 
ago. Oh, Edith! Edith! my once fondly loved 
wife, what explanation can do away with that 
memory? What contrition can jatCne for the 
horrible deception of the past? You have laid 
us both open to the laws of this land by your 
concealment; but the.fear of that disgrace is as 
nothing to the whirlpool of misplaced affection 
which rages within my bosom. There is but 
one course for us, Edith,” he paused—there 
was something in the glassy, fixed expression 
of Edith’s eyes which startled him. She had 
shown no emotion since he had first begun to 
speak. 5 

“Edith; do you hear me?” he questioned. 
She did not answer. He lifted her hand—it 
was cold, and the fingers were bent rigidly in— 
the ends of the nails buried in the palms: in vain 
he endeavored to force them open—he lifted 
her from the floor. Her limbs were so rigid ho 
found it all but impossible to straighten them as 
he laid her upon the couch. Fearfully alarmed, 
he awoke the nurse, and left her in charge as he 
hastened for a physician. When they returned 
together, Arthur glanced toward the bed, where, 
like a marble statue, rested his once fondly 
cherished wife—as beautiful and as cold. The 
physician sought in vain to find some pulsation, 
while Arthur paced the room, muttering inco¬ 
herently to himself. 

At length he turned toward the physician, his 
eye8 gleaming wildly, “what name shall we put 
upon the tomb-stone, doctor—Mrs. Algernon or 
Mrs. Russell? Ha, doctor, you look surprised, 
but I asked his name last night—they told me it 
was Russell; and they laughed maliciously as 
they asked me if my wife had not told me about 
him. Ah, doctor, we’ll have two tomb-stones— 
I’ve got my piftols already—don’t tell any one, 
and I’ll make over my money to you; order 
two graves, and two tomb-Btones, and we’ll be 
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buried together—he wont quarrel with a dead 
man about his wife, and I oan’t live without 
Edith—my Edith,” and throwing himself on a 
couch beside her, he sobbed like a child. 

The physician sent one of the serrants im¬ 
mediately for a leecher, and in the meanwhile 
attempted to remove Edith’s lifeless body, but 
Arthur only raved the more at each attempt. 
After leeching and copious bleeding he became 
more calm, and under the influence of narcotics 
at length slept. 

Meanwhile Edith had been borne to her own 
room, and in removing her the nurse was startled 
by a short sigh, which was followed quickly by a 
heavier respiration. They immediately applied 
volatile salts to her nostrils, and sprinkled her 
face with vinegar and water, while the nurse 
hastened to prepare blisters for the feet About 
this time Mrs. Bryant, who had been sent for, 
arrived—Edith’s eyes, when first they opened, 
rested upon her. 

“Oh! mother, dearest, where is Arthur?—tell 
me he has not left me.” 

The physician answered—“your husband is 
near you, my child, but you must not talk— 
your life depends upon perfect quipt” 

“But tell me first, has anything happened?— 
oh, I remember all. Mother, go quick to Arthur 
and tell him all about that terrible jest—you 
know what I mean, mother—that pic-nic, where 
they persuaded me to be married in fun—oh, 
tell him that I had never seen Mr. Russell before 
—that I have never seen him since, until last 
evening. Mother, I am in earnest—do go and 
tell him. He overheard something which Mr. 
Russell said to me about the marriage, and it is 
this which has caused all this wretchedness.” 

Several times had the physician essayed to 
prevent her speaking; but she would be heard— 
and now he understood all—Edith’s cataleptic 
state and Arthur’s ravings. He assured his 
patient that he would explain everything. 

Dr. Winters left the room—he found Mr. 
Algernon sitting up in his bed, and looking 
wildly about him. 

“Where is my wife, doctor? I have had a 
strange—a terrible dream.” 

“She has quite recovered, I trust,” said Dr. 
Winters. 

“Thank God,” said Arthur, falling back on 
his pillow, “I dreamed I had killed her.” 

“She had a slight cataleptic attack, brought 


on, I presume, by suddenly meeting a person 
for whom she has always entertained a great 
dislike—a Mr. Russell, whom she once met on 
a pic~nio t and to whom she was married in jest 
by your friend, Vanlyn. She was afterward told 
that the marriage was legal, and she suffered a 
great deal of anxiety at the time, fearing he 
might claim her, but he was as much frightened 
as herself, and he left the place suddenly. To 
her great relief, Vanlyn then acknowledged that 
he had hoaxed them all, by asking Russell if he 
knew that he had taken orders.” 

Arthur buried his face in the pillow—with the , 
wild tide of joy which rushed through his soul 
were mingled conflicting emotions. 

“Doctor, I can never forgive myself,” he sob¬ 
bed—“I do not deserve my angel wife. Go to 
her, I beg of you, and entreat her to see me—I 
have much to oonfess—much to explain.” 

“ She will need no entreaties, I can assure you, 
but I shall be obliged to forbid your meeting her 
to-day, for any sudden or violent emotion might 
produce a relapse. You need rest also, my friend, 
for you seem very feverish.” 

After administering a composing draught to 
Arthur, Dr. Winters returned to Edith’s apart¬ 
ment, to quiet her with the assurances of her 
husband’s love. 

A few weeks afterward, in Edith’s pleasant 
drawing-rooms, a small company of fifteen or 
twenty were gathered. Amon^ them were several 
of those who had accompanied her upon the un¬ 
fortunate pic-nic. 

“So Russell has been in the city,” said one. 

“Yes, and when he saw how much more beau¬ 
tiful than ever Edith had grown, he was vexed 
beyond endurance because he did not woo her, 
when the advahtage was all on his side,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Vanlyn. “Do you know,” she said, 
turning to Edith, “that Harry never undeceived 
him about his having taken orders until this time 
of his being here, and poor Russell has not dared 
to pay attentions to any lady, for fear you would 
pounce down upon him. He really thought it 
was a bona fide marriage all the time.” 

Kate wondered that Edith did not smile—but 
the subject had become too serious a one for her 
I to laugh about. None of them ever knew how 
she had suffered for that day’s thoughtlessness. 
Long since has she felt repaid by her husband’s 
devoted fondness, and she well knows that never 
again will he doubt her truth and love. 


DE AT 

What is death? 

A parted breath— 

The Scriptures say— 

The soaring of the soul away, 


From out its onmbrous load of clay. 

To live for aye, 

la endless night or perfect day. 

n. COE, JR. 
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BT ELLEN 


Lucy Yillibrs, at eighteen, was the most 
beautiful girl of her set. Her parents were in 
moderate circumstances, but had educated her 
expensively, so that she was fitted by her accom¬ 
plishments not less than her loveliness to move 
in the most refined circles. She might have 
married more than one wealthy admirer, if she 
had desired; but her affections were early fixed 
on Arthur Marsfield; and she had too much 
heart to sacrifice herself for mere lucre. 

Arthur was not rich, though he was in a good 
business; and, for a young merchant, considered 
well off. But his usual prudence in money mat¬ 
ters was laid aside whenever her gratification 
was in question; and Luoy unfortunately was 
less considerate than she should have been. She 
had expensive tastes, and it was her weakness to 
gratify them. 

The young couple, on their return from the 
bridal tour, began to look out for a house. 
Several neat and commodious dwellings were 
pointed out to them, in bye-streets; but Lucy 
would hear to none of them; she had set her 
heart on a house in a fashionable quarter; and 
a tenement was finally selected there. 

“ It is nearly as large as those we were looking 
at up town,” she said, to her husband, “and so 
much nearer your store. Besides it’s far more 
genteel to live here than there: and then the 
rent is but a little more.” 

So the house was taken, and the furniture 
bought. Here Lucy’s expensive tastes again 
infringed on her husband’s purse. Arthur had 
set aside a certain sum, which he thought he 
could spare from his business, for the purpose 
of buying the furniture, resolving not to exceed 
it; and Lucy had praised the prudence of the 
measure. But when she become interested in 
purchasing, she speedily forgot this. 

“Oh! Arthur, what a beautiful Wilton,” she 
exclaimed, as they stood in Orne’s carpet store. 
“ How much prettier the patterns come in the 
Wilton than in the Brussels: and then they tell 
me the Wilton wears twice as long as the Brus¬ 
sels. True, the price is higher, but not much: 
and after all, it’s but a little more.” 

So the Wilton was purchased, instead of the 
Brussels. It was the same way with other 
things. Arthur had intended to be content with 
hair-cloth chairs and sofas; but Lucy saw some 
damask covered ones at Yolmar’s, which were 


ITTLE MORE.” 


ASHTON. 


far prettier, and in cost, as she said, were only 
a little more. The other cabinet furniture was 
bought on the same scale. At Henkel’s, to 
which Lucy went last, there were some superb 
bedsteads, more elegant than any she had yet 
seen, and she could not resist buying them. In 
short, when Arthur came to sum up his accounts, 
thinking he had only exceeded his estimate by 
a hundred dollars or two, he found to his dismay 
that he had spent twice as much as he intended. 
A little more in every instance had actually 
doubled the aggregate. 

Once fairly established in the new house, Lucy 
resolved on giving a party; and Arthur approved 
of the suggestion. 

“It will, in part, return the civilities we have 
received,” he said. “I hate to be under obliga¬ 
tions. However, love, we must not be too grand 
in it, but study economy~a little.” Arthur still 
winced under the outlay of the furnishing. 

That evening, when the sofa was wheeled be¬ 
fore the grate, and the gas lighted after tea, Lucy 
began to plan her party. 

“I have been looking about town to-day,” she 
said, “inquiring the price of various articles; and 
I find, by going to Parkinson, and giving him 
a general order, I can save myself all trouble; 
while the cost will be but a little more.” 

Arthur approved of this suggestion. He did 
not wish to see his wife worried with anything, 
on the day of the party, fbr that would affect her 
looks: so the order was given to Parkinson. 

“And what will you wear, Lucy? Your blue 
silk becomes you, but it is a little out of style: 
they wear dresses cut higher in the neck, don’t 
they?” 

“Yes,” said Lucy, “and I must, therefore, 
either have another body made for it, or pur¬ 
chase an entirely new dress. To get a fresh 
body, I must buy more silk, besides having to 
pay as much almost for altering, as to make a 
new one. I saw some exquisite silks to-day at 
Levy’s, and very cheap. I could buy a new 
dress, and get it made, so as to cost but little 
more.” 

Thus presented, Arthur saw no extravagance 
in the suggestion; and, wishing his wife to look 
as pretty as possible, he told her to buy the 
dress. 

The summer soon came around. Arthur had 
but two weeks to spare for recreation, as his 
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partner wished also a holiday; and there was 
but a month of leisure for both. He thought, 
at first, of Gape May. 

“Oh! don’t let us go there,” said Lucy, “one 
meets the same set at Cape May every year— : 
always Philadelphians too, with a sprinkle of 
Baltimoreans. They charge nearly as high as at 
Saratoga too. The Wallaces are going to Sara¬ 
toga, and want us to join the party; I have made 
a calculation Of the cost, and it’s only a little 
more than the Cape May trip would require.” 

Accordingly they went to Saratoga. But what ; 
with the higher fare, the day in New York, ; 
and the extravagant habits at Saratoga, Arthur 
found, on his return, that he had spent twice as j 
much money as he had set apart for his summer > 
trip. S 

And so it went on. Lucy loved her husband j 
too well to squander large sums of money, which > 
she knew he could not afford; she was never ( 
guilty of glaring extravagances, therefore: but t 
she was continually spending “a little more” on > 
everything than was necessary, never considering S 
that each drop swells the bucket, but justifying > 
herself with her favorite adage, “it’s but a little \ 
more.” In her table expenses it was the same ; 
way. A turkey would often greet Arthur at : 
dinner, when he had expected only a plain joint; : 
or he would be agreeably surprised by a terrapin 
supper, when coming home after a hard day’s j 
work. “I knew you would be hungry as well j 
as weary,” Lucy would say, kissing him, “and ' 
so I made something nice for you: and it cost 
but a little more.” 

At the end of the year, when all his bills came : 
in, Arthur found that he had largely exceeded : 
the allowance which he and his partner had each 
agreed to confine themselves within. As he him- j 
self had proposed this restriction, in order to j 
increase the capital of the firm, he was now ( 


ashamed to ask for an increase; and accordingly 
he borrowed money, on his private note, at a 
slight usury, to liquidate his bills. 

He knew all this was wrong. He told Lucy it 
was absolutely necessary to be economical. But 
though both husband and wife resolved to be 
more careful in future, the old foibles remained 
with both; he was too ready to gratify her, 
where the expense was not excessive, and she 
was always wishing the costliest article, because, 
after all, it cost only a little more. Bad habits 
are not easily eradicated. 

At the end of the second year, Arthur had run 
still further behind, and, instead of being able to 
liquidate his note, had to issue another of a larger 
amount. The third year it was still worse; and 
the fourth worse yet. The constant necessity 
he had for money on his private account was 
injuring his credit; he could no longer borrow 
except at an extravagant usury; and his partner, 
coming to a knowledge of his indebtedness, began 
to wish for a separation, and looked about for 
some one to supply his place. 

Still the old habits continued. Arthur loved 
his wife too much, and was too weak in his cha¬ 
racter, to check her foible; and Lucy, though 
she really tried to be economical, could not get 
over the practice of buying the most elegant, in 
preference to the cheaper article, for, she said, 
“it*8 but a little more.” 

Arthur, having been civilly cast off by his part¬ 
ner, is now doing business on his own account. 
But his capital yearly grows less, while his credit 
is rapidly declining. Yet both he and Lucy, 
though they make occasional efforts to reform, 
are still victims to their old foibles; and, we fear, 
will continue so while they live. To this day, 
though now really poor, Lucy always buys a silk 
dress instead of a merino, “for,” Bays she, “it’s 

BUT A LITTLE MORE.” 


THE CHRISTIAN’S LONGINGS. 

BT H. J. BETERLE, M. D. 


There is beyond the azure sky 
A palmy vale of green, 

A peaceful land where neither sigh 
Is heard, nor tear is seen. 

Ah! could I boast the eagle’s wing, 

Or share the eagle’s flight, 

I’d mount the wind, and upward spring, 
Where all is calm and bright. 

Yes, there beyond the star-lit vault 
Where holy spirits roam, 

Where cherubim His name exalt, 

There would I be at home. 


Time, hasten on! speed, speed thy flight I 
Complete the work on me; 

Oh 1 death, go through thy solemn rite. 
And set my spirit free! 

I long to break ray mortal chains. 

And leave my bonds of ejay, 

And fly aloft where pleasure reigns 
Throughout the endless day. 

And there, Tong os eternity, 

There in that starry sky, 

I’d praise the Lamb of Calvary, 

As at His feet I lie. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 212. 


The interview with Mrs. Warrene, which I have 
just described, convinced me that my residence 
at the Hall would soon become insupportable. 
I had needed, indeed, all the assistance I could 
derive from religion, to enable me to endure the 
polite insolence of my employer. 

I saw neither of the elder sisters that morning; 
hut I guessed where one of them was. And, more 
than once, I was tempted to think with bitterness 
thAt the time had been when I was as petted, as 
admired, as happy as herself. 

Late in the afternoon I stole out of the house, 
and sought a secluded walk in the park. My 
nervous system had been completely prostrated 
by the events of the last twenty-four hours; my 
head ached terribly; and I felt feverish and ill. 
The path I repaired to came out, at one point, on 
the river side, and crossing a rustic bridge that 
spanned a little rivulet, afforded a fine view of 
the wooded bluff lower down, which bounded the 
park on the side next to the river. 

The sun was about to set, and as the stream 
looked toward the west, his almost level rays 
danced aloug the surface of the water, which was 
now rippled by a pleasant breeze. I took off my 
bonnet, and leaning against the wooden railing 
of the bridge, gazed at the sunset until I was lost 
in reverie. 

Suddenly I heard the sound of many voices, 
accompanied by the tramping of horses’ feet; and 
almost immediately a troop of gay equestrians 
came in sight. The riders were of both sexes, 
and only about fifty yards distant, being however 
separated from me by a hit of open woodland. 
The floating plumes of the ladies; the gallant 
bearing of the gentlemen; and the gay action of 
the thorough-bred8, as the party glanced between 
the trees, formed a picture as spirited as can be 
conceived. 

Involuntarily I drew hack behind a high clump 
of rhododendon, for my heart told me Carrington 
was of the party; and, in a few seconds, the 
equestrians were out of sight. 

I was just congratulating myself on my escape, 
when I heard again the tramp of the horses, and 


; directly the whole party appeared dashing down 
the gravelly hill, which led to the little bridge. 
The woods, at this part of the park, meandered 
in a perfect labyrinth through the original forest; 
and the equestrians, taking a sudden turn, had 
came down upon me, to my surprise, in the man¬ 
ner I have stated. 

It was impossible for me to get away, for if 
I had moved forward, I should soon have been 
overtaken, so I shrank again under the shade of 
the rhododendon, hoping to escape recognition, 
yet almost certain I should not. I had scarcely 
done this when I heard Julia’s voice, rising gaily 
above the merry conversation. 

“Look down the river, Mr. Carrington, as you 
go by: the view of the wooded banks is very fine. 
At the extreme point,'where the tower is, you 
can see the gilded vane glittering like fire in the 
sunset.” 

Down came the gay cavalcade, scattering the 
hard gravel under their horses* hoofs, laughing 
and chatting as if earth had not a care for them. 
Foremost of all rode Carrington, mounted on a 
powerful animal, which he controlled with an 
ease that made rider and horse seem one. Julia 
pressed close beside him. 

At the edge of the bridge Carrington reined 
up his steed for an instant; and with his proud, 
quick eye took in the whole scene at a glance. 
He was so close to me that he mighLalmost have 
heard the beating of my heart—or, if not that, 
at least my hurried breathing. Perhaps he did, 
for suddenly he turned, and his eye rested on 
me. Our glances met. A desperate resolution 
seized me; my look did not quail before his; I 
was resolved to read his very soul. He appeared 
to be actuated by the same motive. That calm, 
steady gaze of inquiry I shall never forget. At 
last, I could endure it no longer; I felt my cheek 
burning; my knees tottered; and, catching for 
support at the rhododendon, I dropped my eyes 
on the ground. 

This scene had not lasted as many seconds as 
I have taken to describe it. Carrington had been 
ahead of the cavalcade, which now coming up, 
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crowded on the bridge, and his horse became l “Miss Lennox,” said a harried, agitated voice: 
restive. He curbed the high mettled animal, and and the shadow on the walk showed me Carring- 
looked again toward me, though still without a | ton hat in hand. 

sign of recognition. But just at this moment, I still did not look up; but I felt my cheek 
Julia playfully gave his horse a cut with her tingle. 

riding-whip, and the noble animal sprang for-| “Miss Lennox,”repeated he,his tones agitated 
ward, followed immediately by all the eques- | and trembling. “ Surely I am not mistaken—for 

trians. In less than a minute the cavalcade had S heaven’s sake relieve this suspense-” 

vanished from sight as rapidly as it had appeared, j “ Sir,” I said, now raising my eyes, and looking 
When I began to reflect, I was mortified and \ him full in the face, 
angry. What right had Carrington to stare at j He shrank back abashed, and became pale as 
me so rudely? Did his exalted position give j ashes. I had stopped, and drawn myself up to 
him the license to insult one beneath him: no » my full height, measuring him disdainfully, with 
not one beneath him, but only less fortunate? | my eye, from head to foot. 

He was changed from the Carrington I once j “Sir,” I repeated, “I expect, as a woman, to 

knew, or he would not have acted thus to an j be safe from insult, from a gentleman; but if 

unprotected female. j my sex does not protect me, I shall appeal to 

This indignation did more to take the bitter- j Mrs. Warrene, who can.” 
ness from regret, than all my reasonings. I j I turned coldly and haughtily away, and moved 
turned homeward, with a quick, proud step, and again toward the house, but without accelerating 
was soon in my own apartment. j my pace. 

The day following I kept close to the school For a full minute Carrington stood where I 
room, seeing neither the young ladies nor their j had left him, as if astounded ; but soon I heard 
mother; and, on the whole, performed my duties j him again coming up the walk, 
with more calmness than at any time during the j This time he passed me rapidly, and wheeling 
last forty-eight hours. The unworthiness of Car- j directly in front, cut off my further advance, 
rington was now so firmly impressed on me, that { His face was flushed, excitement marked his 
I began to despise him: I felt as if he would be j manner: I had never indeed seen him so agi- 
the one honored by a notice, not I. tated. Yet there was a look in his eye as if he 

At first I had resolved strictly to seclude \ had concluded on a purpose, which no power on. 
myself, in order to avoid the repetition of in- j earth could stay his carrying out I soon dis- 
sult; but as the day progressed, I changed my ; covered what that purpose was. 
z determination. “ I will go out as usual,” I said, j “ Pardon me,” he said, firmly, but respectfully. 
“ My health shall not suffer because of him, nor | “ I may appear insolent and rude; but 1 cannot be 
will I seem to avoid his presence. If he dares j mistaken as to this being Miss Lennox I address ; 
to approach me, I can protect myself.” for though her whom I once knew as a courted 

Accordingly, after dinner, I took a book and » heiress, I now see a dependant, and apparently 
sauntered out into the park. I chose, however, friendless, there is that in her voice, her looks, 
the least frequented parts of it, and when I: her air, which not even the altered position, nor 
heard voices, invariably turned aside. I had j the change of name can conceal.” 
other reasons in this than the fear of meeting » I found I could not pass without rudeness, so 
Carrington, for on both this and the preceding J I drew back a step with a scornful lip. 
day, one of the whiskered fops, who had seen me j “You despise me, or you think I would insult 
in the drawing*room, had passed and re-passed | you,” said Carrington, sadly. “Ah! Mary,” he 
beneath the school-window, as if to attract my j continued, suddenly changing his voice to its 
notice. j old, winning tone, “you do me injustice. Nay! 

Evening was drawing on, and it became time | pardon the use of that familiar name, but it is 
to return to the house. I, therefore, retraced j one endeared to me by a hundred associations, 
my steps. I was already nearly in sight of the > I have watched all day to see you. I recognised 
mansion, when I heard a quick tread behind me: > you, last night; but you would not speak to me; 
it was a step I had once been familiar with, and j and I was afraid to bow first lest you should 
my heart began to throb; but true to my pur- j think me presuming; but afterward I resolved 
pose of neither avoiding nor seeking Carrington, I to see you at every risk, and leaving my com- 
I walked on at the same slow pace I had been ! pany, I galloped back to where I had left you; 
pursuing. j but you were gone.” 

In a moment my pursuer was at my side. I j He spoke these last words in such a sad, 
felt him turn toward me, though I did not look mournful tone, that I began to be softened: 
up; for I had been reading as I walked, and I there was evidently something here that I ought 
kept my eyes on my book. i to know, before I fully condemned him. 
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“I hear you hare been here some time,” he 
resumed, 14 and that you were in the drawing¬ 
room, the other evening-” 

“Then you did not Bee me?” I said, surprised 
into speaking. 

“No, I waa at the other end of the room,” he 
replied, quickly, “ engaged in conversation. Once, 
aa I waltzed around with Miss Warrene, 1 thought 
I recognized something familiar in the person of 
the lady at the piano; but your back was toward 
me; and, a few minutes later, when I thought of 
it again, you had gone.” 

His allusion to Julia hardened anew my fast 
melting resolutions. I waa again cold as an 
icicle. 

He had stopped, thinking I would speak, but 
finding I did not, he went on. 

“ I could not have fancied, for a moment, that 
I would find you thus. I had heard that you no 
longer lived with your uncle, or I would have 
waited on you long ago. For nearly two years 
I have been anxious to see you. Once, months 
since, I thought, for an instant, I had found you: 

it was when walking with the Rev. Mr. N-, 

in the city; but your attire, the twilight, the 
strajige town, all assured me it was not you; and 
this opinion was confirmed when 1 found, from 
my companion, who knew you, that your name 
was a strange one to me. But it is the name, I 
now find, you go by here; and it was you, I 
know, that I met.” * v 

Again my anger gave away. He had desired, 
for more than two years, to see me. What could 
it be for? I would, at least, hear. Besides, his 
voice had an influence over me 1 had not calcu¬ 
lated upon; for it re-called a thousand old asso¬ 
ciations. 

“I knew yon” I said. 

“Did you?” And his eyes sparkled, and he 
drew a step nearer to me. 

I began to tremble, said it was late, and quick¬ 
ened my step. Why I did so, I can scarcely, even 
at this day, tell. 

“There is still half an hour till dusk,” said 
Carrington, earnestly, “and I beseech you, as 
you would not do a follow creature • injustice, 
grant me that little interval of time? I have 
that to tell you which, now that I have thus pro¬ 
videntially met you at my cousin’s house--” 

“Your oousin's house!” I said, in astonish¬ 
ment, suddenly stopping, and looking into his 
face. 

I thought of Julia, and of his waltzing with 
her. If she was his cousin, my jealousy was 
entirely groundless; for this close relationship 
explained his attentions to her. * 1 Your cousin’s 
house!” I said. 

“ Certainly! Did you not know that the War- 
renea and I are first cousins?” he answered, 


• eagerly, perhaps suspecting what was passing 
! in my mind. “My father was a Warrene, but 
S ohanged his name in a fit of anger at my grand- 
; father, because the latter entailed this noble 
i estate on his elder brother, the father of Julia, 
i Why I thought you knew all this?” 

i “No, I did not.” I stammered these words 
: out, I knew not how. I felt that I was blushing 
; crimson, and that Carrington’s eyes were upon 
; me; and I feared he was reading what passed in 
; my heart. 

; 1 should have been vexed, at any other time, 

■ at having thus betrayed myself; but my joy was 
| too great, at this moment, for any other emotion, 
i I knew enough of Carrington to be certain that 
he would never marry a first cousin; for, I had 
j heard him frequently speak of such unions as 

• in violation of the laws of nature. I no longer 

• feared Julia. 

j And if he did not love her, I reflected, he 
j was not trifling with me. His earnest, submis- 
: sive manner now had its full weight with me. 

I Throughout the whole interview, up to this 
| point, I had been unable to reconcile his be¬ 
havior to Julia with his deference to me; but 
\ now all was clear. A rush of delicious emotions 
swept through me as my heart whispered that 
5 he loved me. 

j His penetrating eyes were still upon me. Gra- 
| dually they beamed with the old look of affec- 
| tion. I felt that I could not meet them, without’ 
betraying myself, so I looked resolutely on the 
; gravel-walk. But I could not conceal the trem- 
; bling of my whole person. 

! Carrington had walked, for a moment, beside 
! me without speaking. He now placed my hand 
| silently within his arm, and turned down a leafy 
! avenue through which streamed, in bars of gold, 

5 the rays of the setting sun. * 

\ I did not resist him. How could I? Myagita- 
! tion, notwithstanding my efforts to oonceal it, 

; increased every moment. 

| “Mary,” he said, with a voice low and win- 
j ning, and with a look eloquent witji respectful 
j affection, as my eyes met his an instant as he 
i spoke. “Mary, I am no longer a penniless, un- 
\ known young lawyer, who while he loved with 
| his entire soul, yet feared, in consequence of his 
J poverty, to press his suit. I am, on the contrary, 

| of competent means, and not without reputation, 
j as the world goes. More than this, I have be- 
j come, within little more than a year, heir to this 
J splendid property, by the death of my uncle’s 
| only son; for Warrene Hall is entailed on the 
( heir-male. But all that I have, or ever expect 
to have, I would willingly lay down, if I could 
live over the last three years of my life.” 

He had taken my hand, meantime, which lay 
j across his arm. I did not withdraw it. Indeed 
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I was scarcely conscious, just at that instant, of > conquer all things, dare all things for affection’s 
the action, for I was thinking that his being the j sake.” 

heir explained why Julia so evidently courted \ He looked at me as he thus spoke, and our 
him. j eyes met Mine were full of tears, joyful, ex- 

My silence, and my permitting this liberty, j ulting tears; and his beamed with a respectful, 

encouraged him to proceed. j yet deep devotion, whioh was inexpressibly dear 

44 1 would live it over willingly, at any sacri- I to me. 
fice,” he resumed, bending low toward me, “for j “Y r ou did me but justice,” I faltered, 
there was a time when, if you did not love me, \ Speech was scarcely necessary between us now. 
you did not scorn me; and I fear that my con- < Our souls questioned and answered, through our 
duct may have made you despise me since, and j looks, with electric rapidity. . 

inevitably so. But, Mary, through all I have j He whispered, at last, 

loved you; and my seeming forgetfulness has j 44 Am I forgiven?” 

sprung entirely from that love. I was poor, and I made no answer in words; I do not even 

did not know but you were too. To have asked know that I looked at him; the only recollection 
you to be my wife would have have been to oon- I have is of a feeling of gentle reproach that he 
sign you to comparative want, and require sacri- < should doubt it. But, the next instant, he had 
fices from you which I was too proud to ask. { drawn me toward him; my face was buried on his 
Report indeed called you an heiress, but the j broad chest; and his manly strength supported 
same pride would have checked me, had you j my trembling and agitated limbs, 
been one; for, at that period, I was too haughty 1 knew that I was beloved, and that he had 

to accept fortune from a bride. Yet it was a \ never scorned me. His desertion had sprung 

terrible struggle. At one time, I conquered this j from the proud chivalry of a high and noble 
pride, and gave myself up entirely to the hope \ nature, a fault that I, or any loving woman, 
of winning you; but a conversation—you may j could forgive, and with rapture, 
remember it—on the last evening we met, shook After a while Carrington spoke, 
my purpose, by again alarming my haughty, my $ “I have long seen my error,” he said, 44 for I 
foolishly haughty spirit.” ! am wiser, I trust, than when I.was younger. I 

He pressed my hand, as he spoke. My heart < then doubted the readiness of your sex to make 
was beating fast and loud. I remembered that, j sacrifices, perhaps because I had seen too much 
in the eventful interview he spoke of, I too j of mere conventional females, girls like my cousin 
had given way to pride; and had expressed j Julia, or her sister. Ah! had I known you, as 
sentiments which might well have irritated, even ; you are, I should have had more faith; and I 
angered him. \ ought to have known you too. That I did not 

Oh! how I reproached myself now for the l has been my reproach. Can you indeed forgive 
misery I had brought upon Carrington and j me?” 

myself. Instinctively, as if I owed him some j I could, I did. But I thought, “had man half 
expiation, I returned faintly the pressure of his \ the faith of woman, how much happier both 
hand. He clasped my fingers tightly in his own, \ would be.” Perhaps Carrington surmised my 
and went on breathlessly. | thoughts, for he said, 

44 As I could not resist your influence, while l “I fancied I knew human nature too well to 
in the habit of seeing you, I resolved to cease j expect that you, a petted heiress, would accept 
visiting at your uncle’s house, hoping to over- j the fortunes of a poor and unknown lawyer. Dis- 
coine my passion. Stoically and resolutely I \ appointments had made me distrustful. But I 
deprived myself of what was the dearest of pri- i did injustice to your pure and unselfish nature.” 
vileges. I persuaded myself that it was selfish, \ “And to that of every true woman,” I replied, 
if you were poor, to seek your hand; that it was \ 44 Oh! believe me, there is no greater happiness, 
mean and dishonorable, if you were rich. But i when we love, than to make sacrifices for those 
I could not conquer my love for you. A hundred \ to whom we have given our affections.” 
times have I walked by your window, at mid- j I looked up enthusiastically as I spoke. He 
night, watching till your candle should be extin- j olasped me again to his bosom, saying, 
guished, and happy if I oould catch occasionally 44 Heaven bless you! you are a saint: too gotod, 
the shadow of your person on the curtains, and noble, and forgiving for one like me. What 
They say that a strong man can easily subdue would man be without woman’s less selfish spirit: 
an affection; but I do not believe it: certainly, if you are oelestial messengers, sent to purify us on 
the object is worthy of it, he cannot. And, in J earth, and prepare us for Paradise.” 
spite of all, I worshipped you, in my heart, as I slid from his embrace, yet with tears in my 
worthy in all respects of the most enthusiastic eyes, for I felt the contagion of his enthusiasm, 
love: a woman who would suffer all things, But I replied, smiling. 
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“Nay! if you are going to indulge in rhapso- } 
dies, I must leave you. And, seriously,” I said, { 
with sudden alarm, “my absence from the Hall ! 
will be missed: it grows dark: indeed, indeed I j 
must return.” ♦ 

He had begun to shake his head in the nega- j 
tire, but my earnestness silenced him; and as I ; 
now walked hurriedly in the direction of the ; 
house, he accompanied me. j 

When we had nearly reached the end of the j 
walk, terminating in the lawn before the house, j 
which was usually at this hour crowded with j 
visitors, I looked at him imploringly. He under- i 
stood me. \ 

“I will leave you now,” he said, “to spare 5 
you the curiouB stare of these empty fools of J 
fashion; but, to-morrow, when I have explained j 
all to Mrs. Warrene,'I may .expect—may I not? ; 
—an afternoon’s walk with you.” j 

I thought of Julia, and her disappointment, t 
for I knew she really liked him; and, strange as i 
some may think it, I commisserated her. 1 

I gave him my hand: he raised it to his lips; \ 
and then, springing through the shrubbery, he j 
disappeared from sight. j 

With what different emotions I entered my ; 
room, from those which I had entertained on j 
leaving it! In looking around it, everything 
seemed a hundred fold more comfortable than < 
before; and I wondered at myself for having < 
spent so many unhappy hours in it. < 

My first thought was to cast myself on my s 
knees, and return thanks to heaven for my pre- ; 
sent great joy. 

Then I rose, took off my bonnet, and began ! 
mechanically to arrange my hair. I was struck, I 
on catching the reflection of myself in the glass, < 
with the change in my appearance. My listless 
look had entirely vanished. My eyes sparkled; j 
the color had returned, as of old, to my cheeks; J 
and Hie whole countenance wore an expression 
of animated happiness. i 


Soon, however, I heard steps coming rapidly 
along the corridor; they paused at my door; 
and there was a loud knock. 1 rose, trembling 
like a leaf, for I was entirely unnerved. As I 
opened the door, the maid servant appeared, and 
was about speaking, when some one behind her 
pushed forward, and Carrington, emerging from 
the gloom of the passage, approached me. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said. “But your 
aunt is ill, and wishes to see you; she would be 
reconciled with you, before she dies. An express 
is at the door.” 

I did not pause to reflect how, after so long a 
time, my relatives had at last discovered my resi¬ 
dence: I only thought of my aunt sick, and per¬ 
haps dying; and deep pity took the place of the 
anger which I had long since learned to consider 
sinful. 

“I am ready to go at once,” I answered, and 
burst into tears. Late events, I have said, had 
unnerved me; and this summons to a bed of 
death completely broke me down. I staggered 
an^would have fallen, had not Carrington sprang 
forward and caught me. 

By this time lights had been brought. Mrs. 
Warrene arid Julia too had followed the servants 
up stairs; and now stood amazed at the spectacle 
they beheld. 

But Carrington gave them no time to express 
astonishment. With ready presence v of mind he 
issued the orders that were proper in the circum¬ 
stances. 

“Get some apparel together for her,” he said, 
turning to the maid servant. “Julia, you know 
what, tell the girl: and be quick!” Then ad¬ 
dressing me, he said, as he carried me to a chair, 
“you are faint, Mary, let me get you a glass of 
water.” 

He poured out a goblet full, and held it while 
I drank; for my hand trembled too much to per¬ 
form the task myself. 

In a minute or two I rose, saying I was ready. 


I was continually thinking of the strange 
events of the day. I sat down, and while the 
roseate blushes covered my face, so that I hid 
it, all alone as I was, in my hands, I endeavored 
to re-call, word by wortf, and incident by inci¬ 
dent, everything that had passed: how haughty 
I had been at first; how suppliant yet deter¬ 
mined Carrington; and how at last he had in¬ 
duced me to listen to his explanation, and hear 
fiie blessed words that I had been loved all the 
time. 


“Will you not wait till you are stronger?” he 
said, anxiously. 

“No, I will go at once, thank you!” 

“ Lean on me then,” he said, offering me bis 
arm. 9 

The crowd of spectators made way for us, 
while Carrington bore, rather than led me down 
stairs: Mrs. Warrene’s cat-like eyes fairly blazing 
with rage as she looked. 

Before I was fully aware of it, Carrington had 
lifted me into the carriage. A servant had fol- 


I was still lost in such delicious reveries, and < lowed with my trunk, which was lashed on be- 
twilight had darkened the room, when I heard ‘ hind. 

file whirr of rapid wheels on the gravel-walk j “I will see you soon: there is a footman on 
below. Supposing it some new arrival, I re- the box to protect you,” he said. “God bless 
mained in my chair, and surrendered myself you, Mary!” 

again to my reflections. § i He pressed my hand, closed the door, and 
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bade the coachman drive on. The next instant 
the carriage was whirling down the avenue, the 
gravelled road grating harshly under the rapid 
wheels. 

We travelled for about two hours, when we 
drew up at a country tavern, to change horses. 
The carriage-door was opened, and John, my 
uncle’s footman, presented himself. 

“ Won't you get out for a minute, Miss Mary ?” 
he said. “We have a long ride before us, and a 
cup of tea will refresh you. I have your uncle’s 
letter too, which you have not read: Mr. Car¬ 
rington gave it back to me, and told me to hand 
it to you after awhile.” 

I wanted no nourishment, but I would alight, 
I said, to read the letter. 

It was written hurriedly, and in few words, 
but kindly. I have it still by me. 

“Dear niece,” it said, “comeback to us again. 
We have never been happy since you left ns. 
Why did you desert us? You should not have 
taken a passionate old man at his word; for he 
never meant to part from you, though, in an 
angry moment, he said so. I have sought a clue 
to your residence in vain, until to-day, when, for 
the first time, I learned it. Forgive your old 
uncle, and return. 

“If you will not come back for me, come back 
for a dying woman. Your Aunt Sarah is rapidly 
failing, and has now but one wish on earth: it is 
to be reconciled to you. She has done you, she 
says, great wrong; in the near prospect of death, 
she sees that she never understood you. Come 
back! We have both been to blame, and can 
never be happy again till you return to make 
sunshine in our home.” 

I knew that it must have cost my uncle a great 
effort to write thus; and I felt, more than ever, 
that I too had been not without errors. 

I kissed the paper, wetting it with my tears: 
then I placed it reverently in my bosom. 

Who could have told my uncle of my residence, 
I asked myself, when the carriage was once more 
in motion? Had he grown older in looks? And 
my aunt, how was she altered? Could it be that 
her hard, cold, formal spirit had melted at last? 
It must be so, I thought, 8r she would not thus 
seek a reconciliation with me. 

But I will not linger upon the journey. On 
the afternoon of the second day I found myself 
at my uncle’s. 

He must have been watching for the carriage, 
for the moment it stopped he appeared on the 
steps. I had just time to see that his hair was 
of a deeper grey than when we parted, and that 
he was no longer as erect as formerly, when the 
coach-door was thrown open. Without waiting 
to be assisted, I sprang out, rushed up the stoop, 
and fell into his arms. 


“Uncle, dear uncle,” I said, “will you take 
your runaway again to your heart?” Then I 
burst into tears. 

“ God bless you, Mary,” he said, the big drops 
raining down his furrowed cheeks. “I see you 
have forgiven us. God bless you, dear child!” 

He would have carried me into the parlor, but 
I broke from him, returned again, caught him 
in my arms, and fairly bore him into the room 
myself, where, placing him on the sofa, and 
throwing myself on his knees, I put my arms 
around his neck, laughing and crying hysteri¬ 
cally. 

The old man had tried to compose himself in 
the hall, but could not entirely keep back the 
tears, as I have said; but now, at seeing my joy, 
and perceiving how I still loved him, he sobbed 
aloud like a child. 

At last he spoke. 

“For this my daughter was dead, and is alive 
again: was lost, and is found.” He held me 
from him, as he said this, looking lovingly at me 
through his tears. 

And, as if the words were framed for me by a 
higher Power, I answered, throwing myself into 
his arms again. 

“Where thou goest, there will I go: thy country 
shall be my country; and thy God, my God.” 

We spent nearly half an hour together, for my 
aunt was asleep, and my uncle had much to say. 
He would know all about my late life, and though 
I tried to conceal some of the privations incident 
td it, he would force me, by his searching ques¬ 
tions, to confess them. At such times, when I 
had answered him, he would sigh, blame himself 
for it all, and press me anew to his heart. 

I thought I could willingly endure everything 
again, to^be thus welcomed home. He was a 
thousand times kinder than he had ever been in 
the old days, happy as they were. 

At last I asked him how he had discovered my 
retreat. He answered, 

“It was through a friend of yours, the Rev. 
Mr. N-. He had met you in-, and be¬ 

come interested in you, though without knowing, 
for a long time, your real name; for he early 
saw that you were not what you pretended to 
be. You seemed averse to confidence, however, 
and he did not press it; but, a few months since, 
when he happened to be walking With Mr. Car¬ 
rington, you passed them; and his companion 

fancied he knew you. Mr. N-, howevc- 

told him your name, on which he said he had 
been mistaken; but afterward he spoke of your 

true story in a way to lead Mr. N-to suspect 

that you were the person Carrington suspected. 
Of this, however, he said nothing, but when he re¬ 
moved to our city early this summer, prosecuted 
inquiries, which convinced him his suspicion was 
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correct. When he had come to this conclusion 
he called here, thinking it his duty to acquaint ns 
with your whereabouts. The information came 
providentially, for your aunt was fast failing, 
and she wished to see you, and be reconciled, 
before she died.” 

A servant now came to announce that my aunt 
was awake, and, hearing of my arrival, desired 
to see me. 

My heart began to beat fast. I dreaded this 
interview. I had long since forgiven my aunt; 
I even pitied her, and strove to love her; but I 
could not bring myself to feel for her that amount 
of affection which I feared I ought to entertain. 
Her cold nature had nothing that appealed to 
mine. 

But I was to see her under a different aspect, 
changed in everything except the name. 

When I entered the chamber, she was Bitting 
in her bed, supported by pillows, her look eagerly 
fixed upon the door. The glassy eye; the sunken 
cheek; and the emaciated hand showed that the 
fatal disease of our climate, consumption, had 
marked her for his own. I was startled at the 
fearful ravages which the disorder had made. 
Indeed I should not have known her if I had 
met her elsewhere. * 

The imploring, eager look with which her eye 
met mine I shall never forget She must have 
been changed radically for her proud spirit to 
solicit forgiveness, as it did in that glance. Her 
humility cut me to the heart, it was so deep, 
so unexpected. Besides, I had never seen a 
death-bed but once before, and then it was my 
mother’s: this was re-called to me forcibly by 
the present scene, and melted me at once. I 
rushed forward, and fell on my knees at the bed¬ 
side, kissing the hand which my aunt held out 
to me feebly. 

“ Mary,” she said, speaking with difficulty, 
“do you forgive me?” 

Forgave her! I forgot all, in that moment: I 
had nothing to forgive. Had she not, at my 
mother’s deathbed, when I was about to be left 
a solitary orphan, promised to take charge of 
me; and had she not, to the best of her judg¬ 
ment, though often in a mistaken and even 
cruel manner, endeavored to fulfil her obliga¬ 
tion ? Ought I, at an hour like this, to think of 
aught but gratitude? 

“ Do not speak of the past, dear aunt?” I said. 
“You did ail for the best I was wilful—we 
did not comprehend each other—you were my 
earliest friend-” 

I spoke with sobs and tears, kissing her thin, 
transparent hand again and again. 

She interrupted me. 

“No, Mary,” she said, “it was I that was to 
blame. I was older than you, and should have 


known better. You were right, I now see, in 
refusing to marry Thornton; and it was cruel, 
wicked in me to set my brother’s heart against 
you, and drive you from his house.” 

She was becoming much agitated, and tears 
were rolling from her eyes. The nurse inter¬ 
posed enjoining silence, but it was too late; a 
violent fit of coughing had been already brought 
on. I had never seen an invalid in the last 
stages of consumption, and 1 the racking of that 
spasm shocked me inexpressibly. 

At last the coughing ceased, and she lay back 
exhausted on the pillow, still however holding 
my hand, which she had retained through the 
whole. Perhaps five minutes passed, during 
which she regarded me sadly, or lay with closed 
eyes. Finally she looked up and spoke again. 

“Oh! my dear niece—oh! my brother,” she 
said, “on a bed of death all the wrongs of 
our lives rise in array against us. The self- 
righteousness and cold formalism, with which we 
have cajoled our consciences, desert us amid the 
shapes and shadows of the dark valley. I have 
trusted to a broken reed. I have been strong in 
my own perfection. And now I am to enter the 
dread river, with nothing to lean upon. Oh!” 
she exclaimed, half rising, and looking wildly 
around, “what shall I do to be saved?” 

Such paroxysms as these, I was told, were not 
unfrequent. A fear of death frequently pos¬ 
sessed her to such a degree that it dangerously * 
aggravated her disease. It is terrible to see a 
soul discovering, at the last hour, that its whole 
life has been a deceit! 

But there is hope even at the eleventh hour, 
if there is faith. The good old bishop, a fast 
friend of our family for many years, often visited 
the bed-side of the invalid, and read to her the 
prayers of the church. He joined his own ex¬ 
hortations, too, to these consoling petitions. At 
other times, with his consent, th^ Rev. Mr. 

N-temporarily filled his post. Through the 

ministrations of these two, the agony of the in¬ 
valid’s mind was gradually soothed. “No longer 
depending on Pharisaical observances, but re¬ 
lying on the mercy of heaven,” she said, “I find 
peace.” The hard, cold look, which had always 
repelled me, passed from her bro^; her smile 
became sweet and child-like; and her manner, 
once so icy, gushed with affection for us all. 

She could now scarcely bear to have me out of 
her sight. She would hold my hand for hours, 
silently watching my face, or listening while I 
read to her from the cheering promises of the 
Gospel. Or she would sink into restless slum¬ 
bers, in which my name would be murmured 
with many an endearing epithet 

But whenever she saw me worn out with 
watching, she would deny herself my society, 
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and insist on my going out for a ride or walk. 
At snoh times, if I did not obey her, she felt 
hurt: so, after a single refusal, I invariably 
went 

On one of these occasions I found, on my re¬ 
turn from a walk, that Carrington was in the 
parlor. He greeted me with a subdued joy. I 
was not astonished at his presence, for I had 
received several letters from him, and it was 
with my consent that he had now come. 

“I was here this morning,” he said, “but 
would not interrupt you, for I heard you were 
with your aunt. How pale you are grown, 
Mary. And yet,” he added, “you are more 
beautiful in my eyes than ever, for your thin 
cheek comes, they tell me, from incessant watch- 
fulness at your aunt’s bed-side.” 

It was inexpressibly dear to me to be thus 
commended; and my eyes involuntarily thanked 
the speaker. 

We conversed for a few minutes, and then Car¬ 
rington said, 

“I will not detain you from your duty. Go, 
angel of mercy, and watch at the couch of the 
dying.” 

But, as I was about to depart, he took my 
hand, looked into my face, and said, 

“I have seen your uncle, Mary, and all has 
been explained. In return he has promised you 
shall be mine, with his free consent, whenever I 
can persuade you to approve.” 

I was now more eager than before to glide 
away, but he detained me still. 

“And your uncle told me,” he said, “that 
which exalts you tenfold in my estimation.” I 
blushed, fearing I had been betrayed. “Yes! 
Mary, I now know that you left your uncle’s 
house, because they wished you to marry where 
you could not love, and I bless heaven that I am 
to have such a wife. Had I but been truer to 
myself, and to you, you might perhaps have 
loved me earlier.” 

I felt relieved by these words. Some day he 
would know all the truth; but I could not tell 
him yet 

It was about a fortnight after this that, one 

afternoon, the good bishop and Mr. N- met 

by my auntfs bed-side. Between these two men 
there had grown up a mutual appreciation and 
affection, which was beautiful to behold in clergy¬ 
men of such opposite sects. As they stood there, 
by the dying woman, they presented a striking 
contrast, and yet one full of harmony. The 
bishop, venerable for his great years, a living 
remnant, as it were, of an apostolic age; with 
his thin grey hair, his slightly stooping figure, 
and his countenance to which meekness and 
goodness gave a spiritual beauty indescribable! 
The other with his large frame; his blazing eye; 


the firm compression of the mouth; and that 
expression of power, which glowed in every line 
of his massive face, yet power controlled by 
Christian faith and dedicated to holy purposes l 

I could not have known my aunt for the same 
person she had been when I first returned, much 
less for the cold, hard, unsympathizing monitor 
of my youth. Her entire nature was changed. 
For weeks she had been growing more and more 
child-like, until now her whole nature was dis¬ 
solved in humility, in faith, in tenderness. 

The afternoon wore on. Toward sunset the 
invalid requested the windows to be thrown 
open: she could not get breath, she said; the 
fresh air of heaven must blow over her, or she 
should stifle. 

When the cool, delicious breeze came eddying 
into the room, blowing the white curtains about, 
and imparting its fragrance and freshness to the 
confined atmosphere, she half rose in bed, as if 
suddenly restored to strength. 

All at once the chimes of a neighboring church 
began to ring, as they always did at the vesper 
hour. The serial music, coming and going in 
gushes, was inexpressibly solemn, yet sweet, at 
that bed of death. The sounds struck the in¬ 
valid’s ear, but Iter mind had begun to wander. 

“ The angels are coming down,” she whispered, 
smiling, and lifting her finger, “hush!—their 
music fills the sky—there are millions overhead.'' 

She was looking up to the ceiling, with enrap¬ 
tured gaze. 

Suddenly she stretched out both her arms, as 
a child when it meets a parent. An ineffable 
smile irradiated her countenance. At that in¬ 
stant the chimes gave forth a final peal, that 
made the whole atmosphere dizzy with harmony. 
When the burst of music was over, she fell back, 
apparently exhausted. 

There was a solemn hush for a moment: then 
the physician, who had stood watching her, laid 
his hand upon her pulse, and shook his head. 

Mr. N-took me kindly by the hand, to lead 

me from the room. 

“Our sister is at rest,” he said. “Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

We buried her, at her own request, in the 
church-yard contiguous to the old Valley Farm. 
There all of our family had been laid, for many 
generations, ever since the country had been 
settled indeed. 

When the solemn services were over, I walked 
apart to the grave of my mother. The grass was 
growing thickly over it, and the head-stone was 
green with damp; but a rose-bush, which had 
been planted by it, still blossomed, and showers 
of falling leaves strewed it, making the air frag¬ 
rant around. 

But I thought less of the mortal body which 
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had been laid there, than of the glorified spirit t they been, since the morning stars first sang 
on high. I was musing, yet not sadly, when ! together. Every one, in heaven, presses onward. 

Mr. N-came up. The hierarchs succeed etch other, as the saints 

He knew it was my mother's grave, and he succeed them. Abraham and Enoch, and the 
teemed to divine my thoughts. j prophets of old are now, perhaps, where the 

“They are happier than we,” he said, “for 1 angels once Were; while the angels fill the place 
their journey is over, while ours is still before that the archangels occupied, when, looking from 
ns. But they smile down on us from Paradise, 1 the gates of Paradise, they saw this round world 
my daughter, and bid ns be of good cheer; for j launched, like a golden ball, into the abyBS of 
if we live a life of duty, remembering that this space. Press on, therefore, my children: yon 
earthly existence is but probationary, we shall have started rightly; and may God assist you in 
surely join them at last; and when the blessed 1 the race!” 

hour of our departure comes, they will be the firfrt When, a few weeks later, I took the solemn 
to meet us, as we come up out of the dark river, vows that made me Carrington’s for life—for we 
with white garments shining and hosannas upon thought that, with our views of the married re- 
our tongues.” lation, the death of my aunt need not delay the 

I was leaning on the arm of Carrington, who solemn ritual—I still remembered this converse- 
had come down to the funeral. Our friend now < tion: nor have I to this day, though years have 
took a hand of each and joined them. j elapsed, forgotten what was then said. My mar- 

“She whom we have just laid at rest,” he j riage was not as others, a scene of thoughtless 
said, glancing at the newly-made grave of my i frivolity; it was, on the contrary, the most serious 
aunt, “had her whole life, aB she told me in her day of my life. Fedling that I was undertaking 
dying hours, perverted by a slighted affection. j momentous duties, I prayed that I might rightly 
8he grew hard, cruel, formal under it: she fulfil them, that I might be a true helpmate in 

almost made shipwreck of her soul. You, my all things fyr my husband, 

children, came near falling into a similar error: Do all my sex enter the marriage state thus? 

pride of heart, and a false conventionalism had Oh! if they would, how few would be unhappy— 
almost separated you: oh! what misplaced lives, how rare would be, that now constantly increas- 
perhaps what eternal destinies marred forever, ing evil, divorce! 

you have escaped.” My readers, perhaps, tire of me. In some 

Carrington pressed my hand fervently, and I } things, I know, I have been prolix; but my 

felt the tears coming into my eyes. j object has been to set forth, honestly and fully, 

“Here, by your mother's grave, Mary,” said \ all that could benefit others, by showing my own 

Mr.-, “I pray God to bless your union. I S errors, and the errors of those about me. If we 

believe you each feel the holiness of the tie yon j would all do this, we might hope for amendment, 
are soon to assume. Marriage is not for time j Even this world, sometimes, brings retribution, 
only, but its consequences last to eternity. In A cruel law had made me a beggar in childhood, 
a true marriage, between hearts rightly disci- but the saiUe law, years afterwards, raised me to 
plined by faith, male and female are co-workers \ opulence. 

together; each strengthens the other and in- < I had been married only a twelve-month, when 
creases the mutual happiness; and life, instead Mr. Warrene died, and my husband, as heir to 
of being a mistake, as with too many who marry the entail, became the proprietor of Warrene 
without proper views, becomes a glorious hymn, J Hall. On this he took up his residence on the 
a perfect harmony, in praise of the great Giver family estate, the widow having declined to remain 
of all good.” there, though my husband offered not to inter- 

I looked np at Carrington. Our eyes met. fere with her occupation of it while she lived. 

In that look of mutual affection I felt an earnest “The law gives it to me,” he said, “but laws 
that our married life would be of the kind thus : are not always right. Half the income shall be 
enthusiastically described. yours, or your family’s: it is the share of my 

“Yes! my children,” resumed the speaker, grandfather’s estate, to which each of his two 
“life hero is but a preparation for the one to sons was entitled. I surrender it as your due 
come. Wo are, every minute of our earthly ex- right.” 

istence, fitting ourselves for another world: and But Mrs. Warrene, though she took the for- 
it behooves us, if we would preserve the time, to tune thus offered, declined to remain at the Hall: 
press forward incessantly. Progress is the law : she preferred the city, she said, 
of heaven, as of earth. The glorified saints Prior to this, however, Julia had married an 
have their work to do as well as we, and they impoverished German count, allured by his title, 
do it* the better for having begun while in as he was by her supposed wealth. Her sister 
mortal flesh. The angels are not idle, nor have eventually ran away with her dancing-master. 
Vol. XVII*—18 
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Isabel was of that thoughtless, frivolous character 
which no mistaken alliance can long affect; but 
Julia, who had more of the elements of greatness 
in her, is evidently miserable. Whether she ever 
really loved my husband, or only admired him, 
and coveted his position and wealth, I have never 
been able to learn. 

I must not forget Ellen. Poor girl, she never 
returned from her visit to the country l In the 
autumn, only a few weeks after my aunt's death, 
I was summoned to her side, and watched her 

closing hours. The /sough, to which Mr. N- 

alluded so feelingly, had done its work. Ano^ier 
victim of consumption was gathered to the grave. 

Mrs. Pope remained with her relations, and 
did not long survive her daughter. They lie 
side by side. 

My uncle, too, has long been gathered to his 
.rest He sleeps, near my mother, in the old 
ancestral grave-yard. He resided with Carring¬ 
ton and me, from our marriage, till he deseended 
to the tomb, peacefully and composedly, “like a 
shock of corn fully ripe." 

Dear uncle! he loved me, as men love only 
the child of their old age. Our separation, for 
awhile, and the conflict that accompanied it, had 
drawn us still nearer together; and he seemed 
to me, ever after, more a father than a mere 
relative. 

My boy is named after him, as my daughter is 
after my mother. Aunt, parent, uncle, they all, 
I trust—the sorrows and errors of this life over 
—look down on me from heaven. May I meet 
them there! 

My husband and myself, meantime, endeavor 


to fulfil the duties which appertain to our station 
and to our relations to each other, and to society; 
alwajs remembering that life is but a scene of 
probation, and that nothing we can do, however 
slight, but strikes chords which vibrate onward 
to Eternity and upward to the throne of God. 

My husband is still a public man, believing 
that he can do more good “in the dust and heat 
of the highway, 1 ’ than if set apart, like others, 

for a more holy office. Our old friend Mr. N- 

commends him for this. “ You have the faculties 
for an active, influential life, exert them in that 
sphere, therefore,” he says. “Believe me, it is a 
common error to suppose that the ministry is 
the only proper place for a man of talent, who 
is a Christian.” 

And yet we are not friend* to asceticism; for 
we do not think that it is true religion. To do 
good, to be happy, this is our creed; and we seek 
to reduce it to action. Formalists sometimes 
condemn us, but so did the Pharisees when the 
Saviour plucked com on the Sabbath. 

Have I succeeded in the only purpose for which 
I began this autobiography—to show that it Is 
only through the furnace 6f affliction, that we 
learn to lead a truer life ? My trials have taught 
me to feel for the poor, to compassionate the 
suffering, and to tolerate the erring; for I have 
experienced, in myself, poverty, suffering, and 
sorrow. 

I feel that as God has boundless mercy for ns, 
so we should have it toward our fellows. There 
is a meaning, to be learned only by sorrow, in 
the words—“Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” 


THE HAUNTING OF THE DEAD. 

BY HBNBY MOBIOBO. 


I am haunted at the midnight 
When my weary head 
On the pleasant pillow lies, 

And dull sleep has closed my eyes, 
Haunted by the dead. 

From the grave, and from the billow, 
Where for weary years 
They have slept their quiet sleep, 

Till my eyes have ceased to weep 
And forgot their tears. 

In the forms once lost and buried 
They appear again, 

And they haunt me till a fear, 

And a shadow black and drear, 

Falls upon my brain. 

Is there truth in olden fables? 

Do the dead arise ? 

Is the grave’s dark deep unblest 


While upon the sleeper’s breast 
Wrong or sorrow lies? 

Have I wronged the dead? Accuse me 
Spirits of the past 
If a shadow or a stain 
From my erring hand or brain 
On your graves is oast 

In the name of God’s great justioe 
Ask ye aught from me ? 

Is there work for human hand 
That your speechless lips demand 
Ere your rest shall be? 

Never from their pale lips breaking 
Comes one answering tone. 

But they sit, unmoved and stark . 
Through the midnight cold and dark 
In my chamber lone. 
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17 V I 8 8 

A vert pretty village was the village of S— 
and one too that boasted something more than j 
the usual allowance of one church and two rival i 
store-keepers, with the minister’s wife and doo- j 
tor’s wife for aristocracy, and the great home to j 
afford a never-ending subject of wonder and ad- ] 
miration to the inhabitants. Not at all; it was i 
quite a collection of pretty villas, whose owners S 
went to town at least twice a week in their own > 
conveyances—and were, therefore, quite au fait 
upon the subject of fashions. Indeed, they were j 
as well-dressed a community as you would meet \ 
anywhere; and prided themselves particularly \ 
upon knowing just how everything should be \ 
done. | 

It was to this aristocratic little nook that j 
Walter Evartson, the young lawyer, conveyed his 
bride soon after their marriage. He had settled 
there sometime before, an entire stranger, but his 
prepossessing appearance and agreeable manners 
soon won both friends and clients; and the great 
ones of S-patronized him with the most en¬ 

chanting condescension. He was feted, and flat¬ 
tered, and followed, until he threw off all claims 
to their courtesy by committing the unpardonable 
crime of marriage. But worse than all, he did 
not even select some fair resident of the village 

of S -; but after a short absence, returned 

accompanied by a young lady, whose appearance, 
manners, Ac., underwent the severest criticism. 

But do what they would, they could not deny 
that she was very pretty, very tastefully dressed, 
and very much of a lady; having, besides, a cer¬ 
tain independent kind of an air, which led them 
to suspect that she did not value their opinions 
quite as highly as they could have wished. How¬ 
ever, they could not alter this; and Mrs. A- 

having sailed majestically in, Mrs. B- fol¬ 
lowed her example; and finally all S- had 

been there, with the avowed purpose of making 
the new-comer feel at home, but in reality to see j 
how she looked. 

The young lawyer’s means were limited, and 
their style of living a very unpretending one. A j 
pretty cottage fronting the road, to which was : 
attached a fine large garden with plenty of fruit, 
was their residence; and Emily considered one ■ 
servant quite sufficient for two people. This was ; 
her first attempt at housekeeping; and she found 
it very pleasant to gather strawberries, arrange 


ELLA RODKA*. 

the knick-nacks in the parlor, and manufacture 
cakes and pies by way of housework; and then 
take up an interesting book, or some pretty piece 
of needle-work to while away the hours until 
Walter’s return. Then the man of business was 
transformed, for a time, into quite a romantic sort 
of youth—fumbling among dusty parchments did 
not appear to deaden his imagination in the least; 
and sometimes the two would wander off to the 
arbor at the end of the garden—and, sad to re¬ 
late, oh! ye wise ones! they would waste their 
time in reading Moore or Byron, when Emily 
might have been so much better employed in 
mending stockings, or making bread. Dreadful, 
isn’t it? 

But the worst is yet to come; they would even 
stroll into the woods after wild flowers, these 
two great, groWn-up babies, and wreath them in 
Emily’s hair, and do all sorts of foolish things. 
But if you had been with them you would have 
thought that a nightingale had perched itself on 
a tree overhead, day-time and all, for such strains 
of sweet, clear, gushing music issued from those 
rosy lips, as none but a nightingale could send 
forth. 

Well, foolish as it may appear to those who 
have got over love and “all that sort of non¬ 
sense,” they enjoyed it very much; but before 
long a change came over the spirit of their 
dream. Not that their love was in the least 
changed—oh, no, it was not that; but romance 
is often driven from the field by reality and 
common-place. Who was the author of this 
mischief? No one would have thought it, to be 
sure, but the pivot upon which the whole turned 
was the faithlessness of the Irish girl, who had 
been installed as queen of the kitohen. Whether 
a yearning toward “ould Irelandt,” or an ex¬ 
citing letter from a lover just come over, or some 
involuntary outrage to her dignity perpetrated 
by the youthful mistress, prompted the step, as 
Eunice Rookley says, “we are not to know.” 
But this much we do know, that one pleasant 
June morning Miss Biddy stood at the kitchen 
door, grasping her bundle of worldly goods with 
a very resolute air, while Emily’s pretty faoe 
bore the traces of vexation and dismay. 

Walter sat very comfortably reading his paper 
in the breakfast parlor; while through the open 
window came the delightful melody of birds, and 
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the perfume of flowers still wet with the morning < 
dew. He heard the light step approaching, and i 
looked up to welcomfe her with a beaming smile; j 
but to his surprise and dismay she burst into j 
tears. He had neier seen Emily before having j 
what the children call “a good cry,” and hastily : 
throwing down his paper, he devoted himself to ; 
the task of soothing her. At length she soon < 
began to smile at Walter’s representations and 
ridiculous contrivances; but then as she glanoed j 
at those small, helpless-looking hands she heaved j 
a desponding sigh. ) 

“But we shall have no breakfast to-day, at ! 
this rate,” said Emily, suddenly, “Bridget has j 
not even made a fire to boil the kettle.” j 

“Do not trouble yourself in the least, my < 
dear,” replied Walter, with an air of supreme ; 
confidence in his own abilities. “That is very j 
easily remedied. If you will set the table, I will j 
engage to produce a fire.” j 

So saying, he walked into the kitchen, while \ 
Emily was Boon busily engaged with the cups j 
and saucers. It was really amusing to see him; j 
he looked so warm, and fussy, and responsible, j 
and handled things so awkwardly that he was j 
constantly upsetting the whole peraphernalia of j 
tongs, shovel, and poker. Emily now and then j 
looked in to see how he come on, and once a j 
suppressed “hang it!” reached her ear; but as j 
the kettle was not yet ready to hang, she con- j 
eluded that she must have been mistaken. j 

“Emily.” ] 

She was at his side in a moment ! 

“ Perhaps, love, you can assist me a little with ; 
this fire; the foundation of the thing is all right, j 
you see it only wants a little alteration.” 

Do not think him stupid; he could have made j 
a fire in any decent kitchen, but the chimney was j 
a most unfortunately smoky one. 

Emily smiled as she took the fire entirely apart, j 
and arranged it in a more skilful manner; and at 
length, between them both, the kettle did some¬ 
thing like boiling. Walter tried very hard to 
persuade himself that his cup of coffee was the 
best he hod ever tasted, because he thought he 
had made it himself; he put in a little more 
cream, a little more sugar, and then a little more 
coffee; but do what he would he could not help 
making very wry faces over it. As he raised 
his eyes he met Emily’s, and the two burst out 
a laughing. 

“It is no laughing matter,” said Emily; “how 
is the work to get done?” 

“Easily,” replied Walter, “I can send you in 
at least a dozen servants before night.” 

“ I think you will find yourself mistaken,” said 
Emily, “servants are not so easily obtained in 
the country,-and it was sometime before we could 
persuade Biddy to come with us.” 


“Nout v errant” replied her husband, gaily, as 
he rose to go to his office. A recollection of ths 
morning’s banquet came over him suddenly, and 
he put his head in at the door with, “you had 
better not 'attempt anything very difficult for 
dinner, my dear, because you won’t have me 
here to help, you know.” 

“ Away with you, you quintessence of conceit,” 
said Emily, laughing; “and as to the dinner, do 
not trouble yourself in the least, for I shall give 
you nothing but bread and strawberries.” 

There seemed to be no getting him off; first he 
came back for his gloves, and then he came back 
for a kiss; but at length the door finally closed 
upon him, and Emily went to her household 
affairs, singing merrily all the time. What did 
she care if Biddy had gone away? So she dusted 
and sang, until approaching the window, she 
peeped forth from the blind just to see what was 
going on. As the stage-coach appeared in sight 
she could not help wishing that her mother, or 
one of those naughty sisters of hers would make 
her appearance. 

But as she stood looking, the vehicle suddenly 
drew up at the door, and it was very evident that 
somebody was coming. A straw hat and green 
veil, and a multitude of bows and smiles was all 
that Emily was able to distinguish; until, with a 
most loving embrace, the visitor exclaimed— 

“I quite pitied you, Cousin Emily! I thought 
that you must be so lonely here in the country, 
and I came determined to make you a good, long 
visit. Ma and the girls have gone to Cape May, 
but I told them that I preferred enlivening your 
solitude.” 

Emily now recognized Martha Eastman, a very 
forward cousin of Walter’s, to whom she'had 
taken somewhat of a dislike during the short 
time she passed in her society just after their 
marriage; a feeling not at all diminished by this 
unceremonious visit. She murmured something 
in reply which was scarcely audible; but this' 
did not in the least diminish the volubility of 
her visitor, who appeared to think that she was 
doing Cousin Emily a great favor. Now if there 
is anything provoking in this mortal world, it is 
to have a person whom you wish in your very 
heart at least a hundred miles off, trying to per¬ 
suade you that she is conferring a favor upon 
you, by coming at the very time of all times when 
she is least wanted. Emily surveyed the liberal 
allowance of baggage with considerable interest, 
but resolved at the same time that the “good, 
long visit” should be a very short one. 

The visitor was one of several daughters who 
had been brought up to make as much use of 
other people as possible. She was rather showy 
in appearance, with a brilliant complexion, and 
saucy-looking blue eyes, and a great idea of 
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displaying these charms to the best advantage, j 
It was not the least sympathy for Cousin Emily 
that had prompted her visit, she thought that a 
jaunt to the country might be pleasant, besides J 
a desire to see how they lived. I 

Miss Eastman was one who could make her 
wants known; and after a while she coolly ob¬ 
served, 44 come. Cousin Emily, do order dinner— 

I begin to feel the 4 keen'demands.' ” 

“There is no one to order but you and I,” j 
replied Emily, quietly, 44 my only servant left me i 
this morning, and we must gather our dinner I 
from the strawberry bed.” I 

Miss Eastman looked, but Emily did not see ] 
her. She was coolly tying on her sun-bonnet; 
and the visitor, resolving to make the best of it, 
broke out into ecstasies at the idea; it was the 
very thing she should have chosen—she had 
always so wanted to gather strawberries in the 
country! 

It was a very warm day, and Emily did not 
And her visitor of much assistance; she soon 
grew tired of stooping, and amused herself by 
eating the strawberries from the basket. This 
was not at all profitable; and after a while Emily 
said very coolly— 

“You seem to be so fond of the employment 
that I am going to leave you to it altogether. 
My husband will be home soon, and I have some 
things to attend to—but dinner will be ready by 
the time the basket is filled.” 

Miss Eastman now found it more politic to go 
to work in earnest; and in no very amiable mood 
she made her appearance at last with the straw¬ 
berries. The little table was all ready; and the 
young housekeeper, in her cool-looking white 
dress, flitted about like a fairy from one window 
to the other, watching for her husband’s arrival. 
There he was! and she flew out to meet him; 
while Miss Eastman scarcely knew whether to 
stay where she was, or go forward. 

Emily told him of her unexpected visitor, at 
which his countenance assumed a blank look of 
surprise; for he did not remember ever to have 
given her even a general invitation to come and 
visit them—and that, of course, is no invitation 
Ht all. 

“Very annoying,” said he, 44 that she should 
have taken this opportunity to come—what have 
you done with her all the morning?” 

“Oh,” replied Emily, “she has been gathering 
strawberries, and I really found her of considera¬ 
ble assistance; besides, it saved me the trouble of 
entertaining her.” 

“ Picking strawberries /” repeated Walter , 44 what 
a strange thing! To set a guest at work imme¬ 
diately on her arrival?” 

44 Oh, no,” eai<l Emily, innocently, 44 not at all 
—she is very fond of it, and said that it was 


perfectly charming. She almost went into ecsta¬ 
sies, and repeated several lines of poetry on the 
occasion, which I have forgotten.” 

Walter recollected his cousin’s character per¬ 
fectly, but he only smiled, and drew Emily into 
the house. 

Miss Eastman was politely welcomed, various 
inquiries made after the family, and they all sat 
down to dinner. Walter pronounced this to be 
infinitely better than the breakfast; but he looked 
considerably mortified when Emily playfully in¬ 
quired for the servants he had promised to send. 

44 1 really could not help it,” said he, at last, 
44 1 have been so much engaged to-day—but they 
will come yet” 

Emily smiled incredulously, and Miss Eastman 
hoped in her very heart that the promise would 
be kept; for the visit did not promise much plea¬ 
sure without the acquisition of a servant. 

Emily was suddenly seized with a fancy for 
making strawberry preserves, and after dinner 
they went out again to pick fruit; when Miss 
Eastman, to her great indignation, found herself 
left precisely as she had been in the morning. 
She was almost angry enough to hail the stage 
as it passed and return home; but still she could 
scarcely complain, for she had told Emily on her 
arrival that she should use no ceremony with 
cousins, and Emily had now made the very same 
observation on leaving her to herself. She had 
never worked so hard before; but she reflected 
that there must be an end to this, and if she 
found her so useful, Emily would, in common 
courtesy, invite her to prolong hei; visit So she 
worked on industriously, despite the Bun and 
heat; but with the conviction that love in a 
! cottage, if you must do your own work, is not 
; so very enchanting after all. 

! 44 It was quite a good idea, was it not?” said 

; Emily, pleasantly, 44 to make sweetmeats when I 
| have you here to help me ? Strange, though, 

| that you should have happened to come in just at 
j the right time—so much better too thaq if it 
• had been a mere acquaintance, for somehow one 
i can’t, you know, use ceremony with cousins.” 

| Miss Eastman bit her lips, and walked off to 
i the window; but Emily soon claimed her ser- 
I vices, and continued to keep hqr pretty well occu- 
| pied. At last, however, tea came; and when that 
| was cleared away there was no more to be done. 

[ The three, seated themselves on the piazza, and 
J the music of Walter’s flute broke beautifully on 
j the stillness of the evening. 

It was a lovely moonlight night, and Miss 
Eastman observed with considerable interest the 
i figure of a gentleman in an opposite window, 
| which a shaded light at the further end of the 
apartment rendered still more distinct. At length 
I the figure moved, disappeared for a few moments, 
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and tlien y issuing from the gate, bent its steps 
toward the cottage. 

“Why, Irving, is that yon?** exclaimed Walter, 
afi his friend suddenly stood before him, “we 
have beten So wrapt up in the sentimental that 
we scarcely perceived yotk Dr. Irving, Miss 
Eastman.” 

A graceful bend of his handsome figure, while 
the young lady’s cheek flushed with anticipated 
conquest. It must have been on her account that 
he came over—he had probably seen her alight 
from the stage; nCt taking it into consideration 
that he might be in the habit of visiting his 
friend’s almost every evening. 

A few minutes conversation convinced her that 
Dr. Irving was more than tolerable for a country 
village, and quite worth making a conquest of. 
She exerted all her powers of pleasing, and very 
agreeable she could be too when she chose, appa¬ 
rently with some success. When she retired to 
bed that night the day’s work was almost for¬ 
gotten. 

The next morning early Miss Eastman hap¬ 
pened to be standing at her window, while there 
stood the young doctor at his. He bowed po¬ 
litely, while she, half in confusion, withdrew; 
and walking down stairs, began to think that it 
Would be very pleasant to smell the flowers with 
the morning dew fresh upon them—decidedly 
Inclining to the opinion that the greatest variety 
Was to be found in front of the house. She wore 
a very becoming white morning dress, and had 
carelessly tucked a few natural flowers in her 
hair; being, moreover, perfectly aware that she 
was at this particular moment looking her very 
best. Of course, though, she was quite uncon¬ 
scious that some one had crossed the street, and 
equally unconscious that a gentleman stood be¬ 
side her, until, raising her head suddenly, she 
id with the prettiest start imaginable— 

, “Why, Dr. Irving! how you frightened me!” 

He was sorry, of course, that his appearance 
had had that effect—complimented her upon her 
early rising—said something about the bloom of 
cheeks and roses—and then asked for his friend; 
but Walter had gone to his office, and the young 
doctor soon followed his example. 

It is quite sui^rising how very hot the sun 
became in five minutes after; the cool of early 
morning had suddenly changed to the heat and 
glow of noonday, and Miss Eastman went in to 
seek Cousin Emily. Again that everlasting straw¬ 
berry picking, and the visitor began to grow 
rather tired of her fare. 

“It is very rural and romantic, to be sure,” 
she observed, “to live on fruit and milk; but is 
your husband quite satisfied without meat?” 

“Quite so,” was Emily’s reply, “he cares 
nothing at all about it, and if he did, he would 


not be willing for me to have the trouble of 
cooking it.” 

The case was hopeless, and Miss Eastman 
merely heaved a desponding sigh. The dinner 
that day consisted principally of a rice-pudding, 
her especial abomination, she hated rice in any 
shape or form—besides, she had helped to make 
it; and after picking out the raisins, and trifling 
a little with the substance, she made no further 
attempt toward despatching it. 

“You have lost your appetite, Martha,” ob¬ 
served her hostess, a little mischievously, “a 
very bad sign—you must hare fallen in love.” 

Miss Eastman was almost ready to break forth ; 
it was too much to let Emily flatter herself with 
such a supposition—but still she deemed it pru¬ 
dent to remain silent. 

Generally in the morning they had a long chai 
together in Emily’s room, or rather Miss East¬ 
man talked a great deal, while Emily listened 
and sewed; the theme of her conversation being 
a certain cousin about her own age, who, from 
her representation, must have possessed as many 
bad qualities concentrated in her own private 
self as were ever separately scattered upon the 
wicked ones of the world. She was so proud 
and haughty, so unamiable and self-willed—and 
then too some foolish person had once called her 
the belle of the place, and she couldn’t get over 
that; though she was sure that she (Miss East¬ 
man) could see no beauty in such great staring 
black eyes, and such a tall figure—she never 
admired giantesses. 

The truth of the matter was this, Celine Esser- 
ton was an object of great jealousy; she was an 
only daughter, while Martha Eastman rejoiced 
in a multitude of sisters—Celine was something 
of an heiress in her own right—a beautiful, in¬ 
telligent, accomplished girl, and proud too as 
she had a just right to be, but not the kind of 
pride implied by Martha Eastman. Hers was 
the pride that will not stoop to a mean action— 
that upholds the truth upon all occasions—that 
defends the absent, and brings forward the hum¬ 
ble. She despised her cousin, and she took no 
pains to conceal it; she could Hot help it, she had 
seen her bitterness of mind, her selfishness and 
disregard of others, and the two were at open 
enmity. Their different ways of showing this 
feeling displayed at once the difference in their 
characters. Miss Eastman endeavored to im¬ 
press every one with a conviction of the total 
unworthiness of Miss Esserton’s character, while 
Celine disdained to mention her cousin’s at all, 
as though even that lowered her. 

Miss Eastman certainly displayed considerable 
talent and perseverance in the assiduity with, 
which she endeavored to prejudice Cousin Emily 
against Celine Esserton; yet It must be confessed 
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&»t eyMy successive Incident irMcll she related 
to corroborate the designing artfulness of her 
cousin’s character, only awakened in Emily a 
greater desire to see her and judge for herself. 

Walter had been so often teazed about his pro¬ 
mises to procure loads of servants at a moment’s 
Earning, that he became quite desperate, and 
taking a wagon drove about the country on a 
Toyage of discoveries. The result was quite 
riatisfhctory to himself; and one warm after¬ 
noon, when Emily sat reading in one of the front 
windows, while her visitor occupied the other, 
a vehicle suddenly drove up to the door, from 
Which her husband, looking very warm and 
tired, quickly descended; and then watched the 
progress of three ladies, who alighted from the 
Wagon after fashions peculiar to themselves. 
Emily looked, and wondered, and laughed; hut 
Mbft Eastman saw in their awkward movements 
the meet enchanting grace, and read in their 
vacant countenances on impress of all that was 
delightful. There was certainly cook, chamber¬ 
maid, and waiter; and she should now cease to 
he maid of all work. 

Their various ways of leaving the wagon dis- 
played their characters at once; the first, rather 
an oldish woman, came down so very moderately 
and carefully, that it seemed doubtful if she ever 
reached terra firma—the second, a stout, pert, 
good-natured-looking thing, came tumbling out 
head-foremast, and became entangled among the 
Wheels—while the third, With an utter absence 
of all expression in her face, after being at length 
made to understand that she teas to get out, put 
Her feet everywhere but in the right place, and 
finally effected a difficult descent over the back 
of the wagon. The first was a snail—she fairly 
erawled into the house; the second, one of those 
bangers who break everything they lay hands on, 
And always have a Convincing argument at their 
tongues’ end; and the third, a wooden machine, 
dndowOd with the powers of motion, and the 
faculties of eating, drinking, and sleeping. From 
this delectable company Emily was expected to 
select ft suitable kitchen goddess; and having 
sent them within, she followed to examine their 
qualifications. 

' Iftiss Eastman accompanied her, for she felt a 
personal interest in the transaction; and observ¬ 
ing that Emily appeared rather indifferent about 
the matter, she exerted as much eloquence as 
Was ever put forth by a candidate for the public 
Votes, to convince her that all three were perfect 
miracles in their different departments. The 
rfldish woman was so steady and respectable— 
One whom she could trust; the stout girl was so 
bright and quick—an excellent hand in an emer¬ 
gency ; and the stupid girl was one who would, 
no doubt, do exactly as die was bid. All this, 


howeveT, was whispered in an under tone during 
various walkings back and forth; and the three 
candidates were, therefore, quite unconscious of 
; die admiration they excited. 

Emily’s choice, however, wa& soon made; the* 
stupid one was out of the question—the stout 
girl informed her with an air that “she was not 
very healthy, and had' concluded to live out A 
short time in some nice, Sociable family 'frhere 
she could enjoy herself/’ which immediately 
settled her claims—and the oldish woman was, 
therefore, installed in the office. She sighed 
deeply as she went for a pail of water, which 
i occupied he^ about half an hour; groaned as she 
; stirred up the fire; and almost sobbed on being 
; told to get soffie wood. 

Emily saw that she was an oddity, and with 
difficulty refrained from smiling outright at Miss 
Eastman’s endeavors to praise her up. The 
house was the largest she had ever seen, the fire 
the hardest to make, and^ “bad luck to the well! 
what a time it took her to draw the water l tr 
She could scarcely understand anything she was 
told, although Irish-like, never willing to admit 
herself ignorant; and Walter, very much amused 
with her, one day related a spurious anecdote to 
some visitors, that happened to reach her indig¬ 
nant ears—which, by-the-bye, were not where 
they ought to have been. Walter would now 
and then tell very queer stories; and the very 
day after her arrival he related that, having 
been told to cook something in the spider, she 
made her appearance after a while with a great 
daddy-long-legs, and inquired very innocently— 
“ Would that do yer, ma’am f Sure, and a spi¬ 
der is not to be found in the place for love nor 
money.” * , 

She gave warning immediately; and Miss East¬ 
man watched her retreating figure with melan¬ 
choly feelings. Walter should not have done so, 
certainly; but Emily did not scold him, she only 
laughed—for it had rid her of one trouble, and 
she did not know but it might of another before 
long. 

The strawberry-picking was again, resumed; 
and Emily began to make bread and puddings, 
and all sorts of things, always assisted, of course, 
by Miss Eastman, “for one couldn’t use cere¬ 
mony with cousins.” The visitor began to ask 
herself if there was not more chance of felicity 
at home just now; but Dr. Irving had been there 
; two or three times, and she resolved upon a 
scheme for taking his heart by storm at once. 

She had a slight, graceful figure, and knew 
that she looked her very best on horseback; but 
she was almost ignorant of the equestrian art: 
being a great coward, she had always been afraid 
to venture. She had, however, brought her rid- 
: ing-habit with her, and a cap with plumes, in 
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which she considered herself quite irresistible, 
and after some trouble a horse was procured; 
although Walter had expressed his regret that 
he was unable to accompany he?. That she did 
not mind in the least, she had become very coura¬ 
geous; but, notwithstanding, she trembled vio¬ 
lently on being lifted into the saddle, and still 
more when the man who brought it observed 
that the horse was a very tricky one; though 
what sort of tricks he patronised was not exactly 
specified. 

Emily, almost frightened on her account, ad¬ 
vised her not to go, but Miss Eastman was deter¬ 
mined; and Walter whispered in a significant 
tone, “it won’t hurt her.” 

Martha Eastman had a purpose to effect, which 
thealleged viciousness of the horse rather helped 
than hindered. She had observed that every 
morning Dr. Irving went in one particular direc¬ 
tion to visit patients, always returning about the 
same tipie. Her idea was to meet him on his 
return; and if the horse should conclude to per¬ 
form any of his antics just then, placing her 
in imminent danger, how very interesting she 
should appear 1 

Martha Eastman was a coward, and yet she 
nodded gaily to the others as she set forth on 
her journey; the horse, so far, behaving most 
respeotable. He was not at all inclined to run¬ 
away, on the contrary he went rather slowly; 
and anxious to make her best appearance, she 
gave him a smart cut with the riding-whip to 
quicken his pace. His horseship stood perfectly 
still; all fears of being runaway with, or thrown 
off were now forgotten; and another and another 
lash followed, but with no success. He quietly 
began eating the leaves of a willow-tree just ovir 
where they stood; now and then turning his 
eye toward his fair burden with a glance which 
seemed to say, “oh, you are there, are you?” 

The young lady’s distress was unspeakable; 
she had prepared herself for being runaway with 
—for being thrown into some field, to be taken 
up, perhaps, with a broken arm; she had brought 
herself to bear with fortitude the idea of almost 
any mishap that could possibly befall her, but 
she was not prepared for being stood still with! 
Just then happening to spy a ragged little boy, 
she enlisted him in her service; and after push¬ 
ing the horse behind, and pulling him before, and 
slapping him between spells, he was at length set 
a-going, and the boy disappeared. 

He went on very well for a short time; but 
before long he came again to a stand still, and 
Miss Eastman now saw the doctor approaching. 
He passed with a graceful bow, while the lady’s 
oheeks burned painfully with the hue of morti¬ 
fication. He passed on, but she still sat there; 
and happening to turn his head a moment after, 


he was surprised to see her still stationary where 
he had left her. He looked again; and observing 
that she seemed to be urging her horse on, com¬ 
mon politeness prompted him to turn back and 
offer his assistance. A smile would curl his Up 
involuntarily, he could not help it; and Miss 
Eastman observed it. Ridicule, it is Baid, puts 
an end to love; and she became reluctantly aware 
that her prospects were very muoh dimmed. 

It was very evident that the horse had no in¬ 
tention whatever of either returning home, or 
going forward; and having tied him to a tree, 
the young doctor assisted Miss Eastman into 
his gig, and she found herself driving back with 
feelings which she had little anticipated. Emily 
| too was very much surprised at her visitor’s ap- 
| pearance; but on being informed of the catas- 
| trophe she was unable to restrain her laughter. 

| Poor Martha! she hurried up to her own room, 

! dashed down the hateful riding-cap, and throwing 
| herself on the bed, indulged in a good cry. 

| When she came down she announced her inten- 
j tion of returning home the next day, and EmUy 
| could not with any truth express her regret She 
* merely said— 

; “I am going to have another visitor to-night” 

| “Are you ?” repUed Miss Eastman, in surprise, 
j “Who is it?” 

! “ Some one you have seen before,” said Emily, 

| with an arch look of secresy. “But I will not 
I teU you until she comes.” 

| She? It was a she, then? But still Martha 
| wondered who it could be, and watched the arrival 
I of the stage with considerable interest Surely 
: she knew that figure! that graceful, yet com- 
i manding step! The veil was lifted—it was—it 
| must be Celine Esserton! 

j Both started suddenly; but Celine’s beautiful 
j lip showed the slightest tendency toward a curl, 

| while Miss Eastman’s face was suddenly over- 
: spread with a crimson hue. The morning stage 
| conveyed her and her baggage back to town; and 
1 Emily was not again troubled with her visits, 

| while the whole family respected Cousin Emily 
; very much when they found that she was not to 
j be imposed upon. It was strange, certainly, but 
i just after Miss Eastman announced her intention 
; of going, a very nice servant made her appear- 
; ance, and there she has been ever since. 

But now about Celine? Emily had told her 
| husband of Martha Eastman’s representations, 
j and inquired if the young lady were such a mas- 
| ter-piece of art and dissimulation; which Walter 
| indignantly denied, and spoke of his pretty cousin 
; in such glowing terms that Emily wrote and in- 
| vited her there as soon as her household difficul- 
! ties were settled. 

> The two were chatting pleasantly together when 
t Emily spoke of Dr. Irving. 
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“Dr. Irving?” repeated her companion, “Ho¬ 
race Irving do you mean?” 

“The very same,” replied Emily. “Are you 
acquainted with him?” 

A warm blush lit up Celine's beautiful face, 
and this was answer enough. Emily had heard 
of his engagement, and mischievously withheld 
it from Bliss Eastman, but she was entirely un¬ 


acquainted with the name of the lady, and she 
now experienced a very pleasant surprise. 

That very evening the two had quite an in¬ 
teresting scene by themselves on the moonlit 
piatia—Walter and Emily preferring the parlor. 

Before long the good people of S-hod an¬ 

other bride to comment upon, and Emily a de¬ 
lightful neighbor and companion. 


THE FIRST MURDERER! 

BT J ARB OAT. 


Morning amid the flowers! 
Night's dusky shadows one by one had fled, 

And morn—glad morn with gaily gilded wing 
Had come, freighted with gems of rainbow hue, 

And sweets of odor rare! By fair Euphrates* banks 
Two youthful brothers played; in spirit free 
As the light sephyr dancing o’er the stream, 

Kissing the flowers that shaded either bank, 

Or sporting with the curly locks that hung 

O'er their fair brows! Light-hearted ones and gay; 

For life was just unfolding, and its sun— 

Its scorching sun as yet had cast no blight 
O'er these fair “Buds of Promise;” or dried up 
A single dew-drop from their tender leaves! 

Oh, childhood! joyous, blissful hours are thine: 

Well may the days like wild-birds on the wing, 
Glide by in beauty’s bowers, with joy and song! 

No string is broken from life’s fairy harp 
Yielding discordant music; not a cup 
From its full festival is drained of sweets, 

Or one flower from its bright pathway withered! 
Why cometh there a blight o’er youth’s fair morn 
To quench its light, and dim its joys forever? 

"Stay, brother, stay! See in thine eager haste 
Thou’st broken down this beauteous Sharon rose, 
And crushed beneath thy feet our mother’s flower— 
The fragrant, lowly lily of the vale! 

Will she not weep at eve to see them faded?” 


"What matter! See yon gay-winged butterfly. 
Bright as the sunshine: for many a day 
I *ve watched it sailing o’er these flowery paths, 

And now, it is my prise! Nay, stay me not— 

Thou timid boy—I tell thee it is mine! 

See here—I've brought it down, though ornshed and 
dead!” 

The younger brother turned away, and wept! 

Ay, weep! such tears befit thee, gentle one; 

Another victim yet is marked, and doomed 
To fall by that rude hand! 

Years glide away: 

A darkened man stands on that spot alone! 

He gases on the clear and quiet stream 
With troubled brow, and ever and anon 
A broken flower is oast upon the waters— 

When a voice like seven-fold thunder shook 
His blaokened soul!—"where is thy brother?” 

Softly Euphrates winds its silvery way. 

And many an Eden-flower is clustered there 
Whispering sweet words of Heaven and happiness! 
What joy to him who beareth in his heart 
The cankering wound of guilt! Alas! alas, for thee. 
Though nursed in Paradise, hell’s blackest stain 
Is on thee, guilty one 1 Go forth alone 
A wandeny o’er the earth 1 Let nothing bright 
E’er bloom upon thy pathway—thou whose hands 
Are reddened with a guiltless brother’s blood, 

And on whose brow is stamped "First Murderer!” 


NIGHT. 


BT 1XILT 

Man, tho’ poor, has rest, that slumber giveth. 

In the night. 

Vanity and tears, between, he liveth— 

Oft the good, he from the day deriveth, 

Flies, like bliss that charms our dreaming sight 
In the night 

Softly thou dost close his eyelids, weary, 

Kindly night. f * 

In the glen, or on the mountain eyrie, 


HBBRXARH. 

Thou dost wrap each soul in peace, tho’ dieary 
Be the sad unrest of wakeful light— 

Friendly night 

Voyagers upon Life’s heaving ocean 
Hail the night; 

Sweet is eve, when stilled the storm's commotion. 
And the eye, that turns from earth's devotion, 
Needs not to watch beneath the oares that blight 
All the night 
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“Keep her to it, quarter-master I” thundered 
the officer of the deck. 

Looking ahead, I saw a huge roller, rising out 
of the thick gloom, until it seemed to overtop the 
very fore-yard itself. 

“Hold on all!” I shouted, involuntarily. 

Down it came. Leaping out of the pitchy 
darkness, its awful front glistening with phos¬ 
phoric light, it hurled its torrent of waters upon 
our bows, swept the decks, wrapped us in clouds 
of foam, and while every timber quivered like 
a reed whirled wildly away into the darkness 
astern. As it rushed hissing by, a half-stifled 
shriek rose fearfully upon the gale, and then 
died away in the wailings of the hurricane. 

“A man overboard!” rang across the decks. 

That cry is at all times a thrilling thing, but 
never more so than in the darkness of the night 
and amid the howling of the tempest. The 
strongest stands aghast, and the stoutest nerves 
shiver, as its notes of wild alarm rise over all 
the din of the hurricane. I felt now a cold sick¬ 
ness at the heart, as I thought of the poor wretch 
struggling in the waste of waters, and knew per¬ 
haps that no human power could save him from 
his terrible doom. 

“Down with your helm—haul up the main¬ 
sail—brace aback after-yards—ease head-sheets 
—cut away the life-buoy,” thundered the officer 
of the deck, springing upon a gun, and peering 
into the darkness astern as he held on by a rope, 
“stand by to lower away the lee-quarter boat— 
quick, there, my lads.” 

The men needed no incentive. The boatswain 
piped her crew, they rushed to their stations, and 
stood eagerly waiting the order to launch to almost 
certain death upon that stormy sea. 

“Hillo!” cried the officer, as he looked anx¬ 
iously into the gloom astern. 

No answer coming, he called for a rocket, 
lighted it, and with a whiz it rushed on high. 

“Hark! was that him?—hillo!” he cried. 

We lietened, but no answer followed. 

“Run up the signal lantern—hillo!—hillol” 

“Can you see him?” 

“No.” 

“Can you hear anything?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Hillo!—hill-o!” he shouted. 

“Ahoy!—a-ho-o-y!” cried others. 

“Is the buoy in sight?” 


“No, sir,” was the mournful answer. 

“Bring another rocket” 

The thin reed hissed on high, leaving its long 
train of light flashing in the gloom, and gracefully 
arching over against the pitchy sky, broke into a 
thousand shivering sparkles, that illuminated the 
horizon like a shower of falling stars, disclosing 
far down to leeward the life-buoy tossing wildly 
on the surge, or burying in the clouds of foam 
that swept swiftly by. All at once it heaved up 
against the dusky background, and for one breath* 
less instant hung there in bold relief. A second 
of thrilling suspense ensued, and every eye was 
strained to catch Hie figure of the lost seaman. 
With a deep breath the officer turned away. The 
man tcas not there. 

Meantime the boat’s crew had been waiting 
the order to launch; but the officer now ordered 
them to abandon their enterprise. 

“Belay all with that boat,” he cried. 

He had scarcely spoken when another huge 
roller was seen coming down toward us. 

“Steady, quarter-master, steady, hold oh 
all,” cried the commodore himself, and as the 
giant billow deluged our decks and swept his¬ 
sing over us, the old man could be seen holding 
on near the gangway, his grey locks dripping 
with the brine, as he added, “it’s madness to 
try to rescue him; God Almighty have mercy 
on his soul!” 

The shock was so tremendous that the old 
ship reeled, and sinking heavily into the trough, 
seemed as though she would never emerge from 
the tons of water that had poured upon her decks. 
At last slowly and wearily she rose dripping from 
the deluge, rolling her vast yards heavily to wind¬ 
ward. 

The shouts, the trampling of feet, and all the 
bustle of the vain attempt to rescue the drowning 
man had long since subsided. The wind over¬ 
head was tearing by, shrieking through the rig¬ 
ging, as if a thousand unearthly beings rode the 
storm, their wild cries now ringing audibly in 
my ear, and now dying away in a melancholy 
[ cadence to leeward. Around all was darkness. 
The huge foremost behind me seemed to lose 
itself in a black cloud above, and the lantern at 
my side threw its struggling beams a few feet 
faintly out, and then spent them in an abortive 
attempt to penetrate" the* thick gloom. In vain 
I strained my eyes into the obscurity ahead. 
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Nothing could be seen but the white cape of the « 
billows flashing in the gloom, or the dark shadow 
of some wave, huger than its fellows, heaved 
ominously up against the midnight sky. At 
times when the lightning streamed out, sheeting 
the rushing watefs with its pale, deathly light, 
a glimpse might be caught of the vast arena 
of agitated waves, tossing, roaring, foaming, and 
whirling before the wind. Strange, unearthly 
tones mingled in the tempest, and wild voices 
Seemed to call and be answered in the gloom. 
Now it was as if the cry of the drowned topman 
was ringing in my ears, and now a hundred gib¬ 
bering fiends echoed his despairing cry, or mocked 
4im with unearthly laughter as they swept down 
on the wings of the gale. 

Suddenly the old quarter-master, Ms rugged 
visage gleaming red in the light of a lantern, 
stood beside me. 

“ Have you heard who it was that was lost 1 ?” 
1 said. 

“Jack Dawson, sir,” he replied. 

Jack had been one of the*best seamen on board, 
$ver bold and ready, whether to reef topsails in 
i storm, or to face an enemy. 

*Poor fellow,” I ejaculated, “we could have 
better spared many another man.” 

“Yon may well say that,” answered Taflrail, 
mournfully. “I’ve known him from a lad, and 
we’ve often been messmates. By day and night, 
With fair weather and foul, in battle or out of 
k, he was always the same: a true-hearted lad, 


whom I loved almost as if he was my own Bon. 

I was once wrecked with him, sir; and, fof three 
days, we lived on a single biscuit. I’ve been in 
battle with him, and when I was wounded he 
has nursed me. We’ve stood the same watch 
together year in and year out. And now,” and 
here the old man’s voice grew husky, “we’ll 
never meet again, till at the great day of Judg¬ 
ment the sea gives up its dead.” 

I reverenced the emotion of the veteran quar- ‘ 
ter-master, and was silent. After a pause Taff- 
rail resumed more composedly, 

“He’d a sort of foreboding, sir, of his fate,” he 
said. “I tried to laugh it out of him, no later 
than last night: but it was of no use: his log was 
run out, I suppose, sir.” 

“I have understood from the purser,” I re¬ 
marked, “that Jack had a mother and sister 
whom he supported. What will become of them 
how?” 

“They shall never want, while I’ve a shot in 
the locker, or a timber of this old hulk hangs 
together,” answered Taffrail. 

As he spoke Ms voioe again quivered, and, for 
a moment, he drew the cuff of his monkey-jacket 
across his eyes. Then he suddenly turned and 
hurried away, as if ashamed of the emotion he 
had displayed. 

All through that watch, and afterward when 
lying in my hammock, I thought of the emotion 
of old Taffrail, and of the hah overboard. 


THE ARAB GIRL. 


BT HENRY H. PAUL. 


Ah Arab girl was Marielle— 

And Arab girls have eyes of jet— 

There was a shade in her bright orbs 
Of the drowsy violet* 

She was a lovely, graoeful girl, 

And sweeter than a fawn at play; 

Her lute she touched till star-dews fell, 

Then watched the close of golden day. 

She had a lover—Marielle— 

A Christian knight of wide-spread fame, 

A red cross glittered on his arm, 

And on his breast he wore the same. 

He pressed his lips enchantingly 
To her sweet hand so white and fair; 

And on her forehead fondly played, 

With w&nd’ring curls that rested there. 

She gaeed upon the Christian’s face, 

In rapture though in winsome fear; 

Her young hands smoothing from her cheek 
The witness of a started tear* 


Upon the sand he bent Ms knee, 

And breathed a vow in secret made; 

That he’d be true to Marielle, 

By all the blood that dyed his blade. 

He then bestrode his lordly steed, 

Whose wildly flowing raven mane, 

With grace concealed its arching neck, 

And left the gleaming tent again. 

'Twas then the Bedouin maiden wept 
And kissed a gem in silver wove. 

That he upon her finger placed, 

A token of unceasing love. 

The Christian ’gaged in troublous wars 
Where ring of steel was fierce and brief; 

And sad, alas 1 for Marielle— 

He fell beneath an Arab chief. 

She learned his fate with piercing cry, 

And qnivered like an Autumn leaf; 

And ere the white-rose kissed its bud 
The Arab girl had died of grief. 
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A SEQUEL TO PALACES AND PRISONS. 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, hy Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s offioe of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 227. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Julia Warren slept little during the night. 
The state of nervous excitement in which she 
had been thrown, the shrinking dread which 
made her quail and tremble at the approach of 
her fellow prisoners—even the rude kindness of 
the strange being who took a sort of tiger-like 
interest in her—frightened sleep from her eyes. 

A cell had been arranged for her, and the 
woman who still shielded her from the other 
prisoners meek as a wild beast might protect 
her young, consented that the infant boy should 
be her companion through the night. This was 
a great comfort to the poor girl: to her pure 
belief there was protection in the sleeping inno¬ 
cence of the child who lay with his delicately 
veined temples pressing that coarse prison pillow, 
softly as if it had been fragrant with rose-leaves. 

Julia could not sleep, but it was pleasant in 
her sad wakefulness to feel the sweet breath of 
this child floating over her face, and his soft arms 
clinging to her neck. To her poetic imagination 
it seemed as if a cherub from heaven had been 
left to cheer her in the darkness. Sometimes 
she "would start and listen, or cringe breathlessly 
down to her pretty companion, for strange, fierce 
voices occasionally broke from some of the cells 
on either side, smothered sounds as of spirits 
chained in torment, wailing and wild shouts of 
laughter, for with some of those wretched inmates 
memory grew sharp in the midnight of a prison, 
and others dreamed recklessly as they lived— 
shouting fiercely in the sleep which was not rest, 
but the dregs of lingering inebriation. 

Of the mind and heart of this young girl we 
have said but little. The few simple acts of her 
life have been allowed to speak for her extreme 
youth. The utter isolation of her life, even more 
than her youth would in ordinary characters 
have kept her still ignorant and uninformed. 
But Julia was not an ordinary character, there 
was depth, earnestness, that extreme simplicity 
in her nature which goes to make up the beauty 
and strength of womanhood. Suffering had made 
her precocious, nothing more—it sent thought 


hand in hand with feeling. It threw her forward 
in life some three or four years. Gratitude so 
early and so deeply enkindled in her young heart 
foreshadowed the intensity of affection, nay, of 
passion when it should once be aroused. 

In this country the most abject poverty need 
not preclude the craving mind from its natural 
element, books. Julia had read more and thought 
more than half the girls of her age in the very 
highest walks of life. Her first love of poetry waa 
drawn frojn the most beautiful of all sources, the 
Bible. Her grandfather was a good reader, and 
possessed no small degree of natural eloquence. 
Gushes of poetry, of solemn, sweet feeling were 
constantly breaking through the prayers which 
she had listened to every night and morning of 
her life; the very sublimity of his faith, the simple 
trust which never forsook him in the goodness of 
his Creator: the cheerful humility of his entire 
character, all this had aroused the sympathetic 
emotions in his grandchild’s heart. It is the 
good alone who thoroughly feel how keen and 
sweet intellectual joys may become. When we 
water the blossoms of a strong mind with dew 
from the fountains of a good heart, the whole 
being is harmonious, the rarest joys of existenoe 
are secured. 

But though the Bible contains the safest and 
most beautiful groundwork of all literature, his¬ 
tory, biography, ethics, poetry, and even that 
pure fiction which shadows forth truth in the 
parables, the mind that has first tasted life there 
will crave other sources of knowledge. A few 
old volumes, so shabby that the pawnbrokers 
refused loans upon them, and the second-hand 
book-stalls rejected them at any price, still re¬ 
mained in her basement home. These she had 
read with the keen relish of a hungry mind. 
Then old Mrs. Gray had a few books at her farm 
house: she had never read them herself, good 
soul, and whenever the beauties of “ Paradise 
Lost*’ were mentioned, had only a vague profes¬ 
sional idea that our first parents had been driven 
forth from a remarkably fine vegetable and fruit 
garden just before the harvest season. Still she 
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had great respect for the man who could mourn foliage of two noble maples, all golden and crim- 
00 great a loss in Terse, and so delighted in lend- ; son with a touch of frost. Her grandparents 
ing the volumes to her youpg -friend whenever stood upon the door-stone with old Mrs. Gray 
she had time to read. ; talking together, and smiling upon her As she sat 

From these resources and the patient teachings : down beneath the maples, and began to arrange 
of her grandfather, Julia had managed to obtain a lapftil of flowers that somehow had filled her 
the most desirable of all educations. She had apron, as bright things will fall upon us in our 
learned to think clearly, to feel rightly, but she sleep. These blossoms seemed with perfhme 
felt keenly also, and a vivid imagination kindling more delicate than anything she had ever seen 
up these acute feelings at midnight in the depth or imagined, and, though coarse garden flowers, 
of a prison, made every nerve quiver with dread their breath was intoxicating, 
that was more than superstitious. One picture Dreams are independent of detail, and the 
haunted her like death, her grandfather’s white sleeper only knew that a young man whose faoe 
and agonized face stooping over that dead man. was familiar, and yet strange, stood by her side, 
Never had the beautiful, stern face of the strah- and smiled gently upon her as she bent over her 
ger beamed upon her so vividly before: she saw treasure. Was her dreamy imagination more 
every lineament, it was enameled on the midnight vivid than the reality had been, or had her nerves 
blackness. She longed to arouse the child and ever answered human look with the delicious 
ask it if the face were really visible, but was thrill that pervaded them in the dream?—was it 
afraid to speak or move: the very sound of his the shadow of a memory haunting her sleep? 
soft breath as the boy slept terrified her. But Oh, yes, she had dreamed before—dreamed when 
while this wild dread was strongest upon her, those soft eyes had nothing but their eurling 
the child awoke and began to feel over her face lashes to veil them, and when the thoughts that 
with his little hands. Softly, and with the touch were now floating through her vision even left a 
of falling rose-leaves, his fingers wandered over glow upon that young cheek. It was true the 
her eyes, her forehead, and her mouth: they were j angel of love haunted Julia in her prison, 
like sunbeams playing upon ice those warm, rosy j The real and the imaginary still blended itself 
fingers. The young girl ceased to feel frightened \ in her vision, but indistinctly, and with that 
or alone. She began to weep: she pressed his > vague cloudiness that makes one sigh when the 
hatads to he* lips, and drew the child close to her j dream becomes a memory. A harrassing sense 
bosom, whispering softly to him, and pressing ; that her grandfather was in trouble seemed to 
her lipa to his eyes nowand then to be sure they ; blend with the misty breath of the flowers. She 
were open. But all her gentle wiles were insuf- > still sat beneath the tree, and saw the old man in 
ficient to keep the little fellow awake; he began I the distance, struggling with a throng of people, 
to breathe more and more deeply, and, overcome \ half engulphed in a storm-cloud that rolled up 
by the soft mesmerism of her breath, she fell j from the horizon. She could not move, for the 
asleep also. \ blossoms in her lap seemed turning to lead, which 


It would have been a lovely sight had any one - she had no power to fling off. She struggled, 
looked upon those two calm, beautiful faces pil- \ and cried out wildly, “Robert—Robert Otis!” 
lowed together upon that prison bed. Smiles S The blossoms breathed in her lap again; flashes 


dimpled around the rosy lips, upon which the S 
breath floated like mist over a cluster of ripe 


* cherries. The bright ringlets of the child fell ’ 
over the tresses that shadowed the fair temple J 
close to his, lighting them up as with threads j 
and gleams of gold. It was a picture of innocent; 


of silver broke up the distant cloud, and stars 
seemed dropping one by one from its writhing 
folds. Robert Otis was now in the distance, now 
at her side; she could not turn her eyes without 
encountering the deep smiling fervor of his 
glance. His name trembled and died on her 


sleep that those green walls had perhaps never j lips in broken whispers, then all faded away, 
sheltered before since their foundation. It was j Balmy quiet settled on the spirit of the young 


natural that Julia should smile in her sleep, ( girl, and she slept softly as the flowers sleep 


and that a glow like the first beams of morning j when their cups are overflowing with dew. 
when they penetrate a rose, should light up her From this Roft rest she was aroused by the 
face. She was dreaming, and slumber cast a sharp clang of iron, and the tread of feet in the 
fairy brightness over thoughts that had per- passage. The door of her own cell was flung 
haps vaguely haunted her before that night; open, and a tin cup full of coffee, with coarse, 
for memories mingled with the vision and the wholesome bread, was set inside for her break- 
scenes which wove themselves in her slumber- : fast. The dream still left its balm upon her 
ing thought had been realities—the first joyous heart, which all that prison noise had not power 
realities of her young life. to frighten away. She smoothed her own hair, 

She was at an old farm-house, half hid in the arranged her dress, and then arousing the child 
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from his sleep with kisses, bathed and dressed 
him also. He was sitting upon her lap, his fresh 
rosy face lifted to hers, while she smoothed his 
tresses, and twisted them in ringlets around her 
fingers, when his mother entered the cell. She 
scarcely glanced at the child, but sat down, and 
supporting her forehead with one hand, remained 
in sombre stillness gazing on the floor. There 
was nothing reckless or coarse in her manner. 
Her heavy forehead was clouded, but with gloom 
that partook more of melancholy than of anger. 

She spoke at length, but without changing her 
position or lifting her eyes from the floor. 

“Will you tell me the name?—will you tell 
me who the man was they charge your grand¬ 
father with murdering? Was it—was it-” 

The low husky tones died in her throat: she 
made another effort, and added almost in a whis¬ 
per, “was it Edward Leicester?” 

The question arrested Julia in her graceful 
task: her hands dropped as if smitten down from 
those golden tresses, and she answered in a faint 
voice, “that it was the name.” 

“Then ho is dead; are you sure—quite sure?” 

“They all said so; the doctor, all that saw 
him!” 

“You did not see him then?” 

“Yes—yes!” answered the young girl, closing 
her eyes with a pang. “ I saw him—I saw him!” 

“Why did your grandfather kill him? Had 
Leicester done him any wrong ?” 

“ I do not know whafcwrong he had ever done,” 
answered Julia; “but I am certain if he had in¬ 
jured him ever bo much, grandpa would not have 
harmed a hair of his head.” 

“Who did kill him then?” said the woman, 
sharply. 

“I think,” said Julia, in a low, firm voice— 
“I think that he killed himself!” 

“No. It could not be that!” muttered the 
woman, gloomily. “No doubt the old man did 
what others had better cause for doing; tell me 
how it happened!” 

Julia saw that the woman was growing pale 
around the lips as she spoke: her hand also 
looked blue and cold as it shaded her face. 

“Don’t be afraid of me. Go on, I could not 
harm a mouse this morning,” she said, observing 
that Julia hesitated, and sat gazing earnestly 
upon her. “I have been in prison here two 
weeks, and never heard of the death till now!” 

“Did you know Mr. Leicester?” questioned 
Julia. 

“Yes, I knew him!” 

There was something in the tone of her voice 
that surprised Julia, more of bitterness than 
grief, and yet something of both. 

“Will you tell me what I asked you?” said the 
woman, with a touch of her usual impetuosity. 


“Yes,” answered Julia. “It distresses me tp 
talk of it; but if you are really anxious to hear, 

I will!” 

She went on with painful hesitation, and told 
the woman all those details that are so well known 
to the reader. The woman listened attentively 
sometimes holding her breath with intense inte 
rest: again breathing quick,and sharp, as if soma 
strong feeling were curbed into silence with diffi¬ 
culty. When Julia ceased speaking she folded 
both hands over her face, and lowering it down 
to her knees, rooked to and fro without sob or 
tear, but the very stillness was eloquent. 

She got up after a little and went out Half 
an hour after Julia went with the child to his 
mother’s cell. The strange woman was lying 
with her face to the wall, motionless as the 
granite upon which her large eyes were fixed. 
She did not turn as they approached, but waved 
her hand impatiently that they should leave the 
cell. 

Holding the child by his hand, Julia lingered 
in the passage. After a few careless, and in 
some cases rude manifestations of interest, the 
prisoners left her unmolested, to seek what con¬ 
solation might be found in observation and ex¬ 
ercise. 

Thus the day crept on. The confusion which 
her youth and terror created the day before had 
settled down in that dull, sullen apathy which is 
the most depressing feature of prison life. The 
women moved about with a dull, heavy tread: 
some sat motionless against the wall gazing into 
the air, to all appearance void of sensation, almost 
of life: some slept away the weary time, but de¬ 
pression lay heavily upon them all. 

Julia had lingered near the grating, for the 
gleams of sunshine that shot into the broad hall 
beyond, whenever the outer door was opened to 
admit access and egress to the officers, had some¬ 
thing cheerful in it that rendered her hopefuL 
The child, too, felt this pleasant influence, and 
his prattle was now and then broken with a soft 
laugh that was music to the poor girl. 

“Come, love—come, let us go a%ay. Some 
one is at the door!” she cried, all at once striving 
to lead the child away. 

“No—no. It is brighter here, I will stay,” 
answered the little fellow, leaping roguishly on 
one side. “It’s only the matron; don * t you hear 
her keys jingle. She will take me up into her 
pretty room, and you as well. Just wait till I 
ask her.” 

The door opened and a black-eyed little woman, 
full of animation and cheerful energy, stepped 
into the passage. She paused, for Julia stood in 
her way, making gentle efforts to free her dress 
from the grasp which the little boy had fixed upon 
it The beauty of the young girl, her shrinking 
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manner, and the orimson that came and went on 
her sweet faoe, all interested the matron at once. 
She smiled a motherly, cheering smile, and said 
at ence— 

“Ah, you have found one another out—ha! 
George is a safe little playmate—ain’t you, dar¬ 
ling? Come, now, tell me what her name is, 
that’s a man?” 

“She hasn’t told me yet,” lisped the child, 
loosening his grasp, and nestling himself against 
the matron. 

“My name is Julia—Julia Warren, ma’am,” 
said the young prisoner, blushing to hear the 
sound of her name in that place. 

“I thought so: I was sure of it from the first; 
there, there, don’t be frightened, and don’t cry. 
Come up to my room—come, George! Tell your 
young friend that somebody is waiting for her 
up there—some one that she will be very glad to 
meet.” 

“Tell mo—oh! tell me who!” cried the poor 
girl, breathlessly. 

“Your grandmother, so she calls herself— 
and-” 

Julia waited for no more, but darted forward. 

“ There—there. You will never get on without 
me!” cried the matron, laughing, while she turned 
a heavy key bright with constant use in its lock, 
and opened the grated door. “ Come, now, I and 
Georgie will lead the way.” 

Julia stood in the outer passage while the 
heavy door was secured again, her cheeks all 
in a glow of joy; her limbs trembling with im¬ 
patience. Little George, too, seemed to partake 
of her eagerness, he ran up and down in the 
bright atmosphere like a bird revelling in the 
first gleams of morning. He seized the matron 
by her dress as she locked the door, and shaking 
his soft curls gleefully, attempted to draw her 
away. His sympathy was so graceful and cheer¬ 
ing that it made both Julia and the matron smile, 
and though they mounted the stairs rapidly, he 
ran up and down a dozen steps while they mounted 
half the number. 

Neither Julia nor her grandmother spoke when 
they met, but there was joy upon their faces, and 
the most touching affection in the eyes that con¬ 
stantly turned upon each other. 

“And now,” said old Mrs. Gray, coming for¬ 
ward with her usual blunt kindness, “as neither 
of you seem to have much to say just now, what 
if Robert and I come in for a little notice?” 

Julia looked up as the kind voice reached her, 
and there, half hidden by the portly figure of his 
aunt, she saw Robert Otis looking upon her with 
the very expression that had haunted her dream 
that night, in the prison. Their eyes met, the 
white lids fell over hers as if weighed down by the 
black lashes, through which the lustre kindlings 


j beneath gleamed like diamond flashes. She forgot 
| Mrs. Gray, everything but the glory of her dream, 
s the power of those eloquent eyes. 

“And so you will not speak to me—you will 
not look at me!” said the huokster woman, a little 
surprised by this reception, but speaking with 
great cordiality, for she wad not one of those very 
troublesome persons who fancy affronts in every 

thin g. 

“Not speak to you J” cried the young girl, start¬ 
ing from her pleasant reverie to the scarcely less 
pleasant reality. “Oh! Mrs. Gray you knew 
better!” 

“Of course I did,” cried the good woman, with 
a laugh that made her neckerchief tremble, and 
she shook the little hand that Julia gave with 
grateful warmth, over and over again. “Come, 
now, get your bonnet and things.” 

Julia looked at the matron. 

“But I am a prisoner!” 

“Nothing of the sort. I’ve bought you out; 
given bonds, or something. Robert can tell you 
all about it; but the long and the Bhort is, you’re 
free as a black-bird. Can go home with me, 
grandma too; I’m old—I’m getting lonesome— 
want her to keep house when I’m in market, and 
you to take care of her.” 

“But grandfather, where is he? Oh! where 
is he?” 

Mrs. Gray’s countenance fell, and she seemed 
ready to burst into tears. 

“Don’t ask me, Robert must tell you about 
that I did my best; offered to mortgage the 
whole farm to those crusty old judges,- but it 
was of no use.” 

“We couldn’t leave him here alone!” said 
Julia, with one of her faint, beautiful smiles. 

Robert Otis came forward now. 

“It would be useless for either of you to re¬ 
main here on his aooount, even if the laws would 
permit it You will be allowed to see him quite 
as frequently if you live with my aunt, and with 
freedom you may find means of aiding him.” 

Julia raised her eyes to his face: her glance 
instead of embarrassing seemed to animate the 
young man. 

“It admits of no ohoioe,” he added, with a 
smile. “Your grandfather himself desires that 
you should accept my aunt’s offer, and she— 
bless her—it would break her heart to be re¬ 
fused.” 

“ He desires it—Mr. Otis desires it Shall we 
not go, grandma?” 

“ Certainly, child; he wishes it, that is enough; 
but I shall see him eveiy day, you remember, 
ma’am. Every day when you come over I come 
also. It was a promise!” 

“Do exactly as you please, that’s my idea of 
helping people,” answered Mrs. Gray, to whom 
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the latter part of Hub address had been made. 
“The kindness that forces people to be happy 
aocording to a rule laid down by the self-conceit 
of a person who happens to have the means you 
want, is the worst kind of slavery, because it is 
a slavery for which you are expected to be very 
grateful. I’ve heard brother Jacob say this a 
hundred times, and so have you, Robert,” 

“Uncle Jacob never said anything that was 
not wise and generous in his life!” answered the 
young man, with kindling eyes. 

“If ever an angel lived on earth he is one!” 
rejoined Mrs. Gray, looking around upon her 
audience as if to impress them fully with this 
estimate of her brother’s character. 

A sparkling smile broke over Robert’s face. 

“Well, aunt, I hope you never fancied the angels 
dressing exactly after Uncle Jacob’s fashion!” he 
said, casting a look full of comic meaning on the 
old lady. 

“Oh! Robert, you are always laughing at me!” ] 
replied the good-humored lady, turning from the 
young man to her other auditors. “ It was always 


so; the most mischievous little rogue you ever 
saw. I thought he had grown out of it for awhile, 
but nature is nature the world through.” 

Robert blushed. His aunt’s encomiums did not 
quite please him, for the character of a mischiev¬ 
ous boy was not that which he was desirous of 
maintaining just then. In the soft eyes turned 
so earnestly upon his face, he read a depth and 
earnestness of feeling that made his attempt at 
cheerfulness seem almost sacriligious. Julia saw 
this and smiled softly. She had not intended to 
rebuke him by the seriousness of her face, and 
her look expressed this more eloquently than 
words could have done. 

When most sorrowful, there are times when 
cheerfulness in those around us has a healthful 
influence. The joyous laugh, the pleasant word 
may fall harshly upon a riven heart at first, but 
imperceptibly they become familiar again, and 
at length sweep aside the gloom with which the 
mourner loves to envelope himself. Give the 
soul plenty of sunshine and it grows vigorous to 
withstand the storm. (to bb coutinhed.) 


I AM GROWING OLD. 


BY KBS. MABT BITCH. 


I am growing old—I am growing old; 

The days of my life will soon be told, 

For Time’s swift coursers are hasting by, 

But his goal is a long eternity. 

He has touched my brow, and has sprinkled there 
His hoary frosts o’er my glossy hair; 

And the eyes which beamed in their youthful light, 
Are dimmed in the glare of his visage bright. 

The polished eheek he has furrowed o’er, 

And the airy step will be light no more; 

The hopes are fled which my youth inspired— 

The glow is chilled which my bosom fired— 

A shade of sadness is o’er me hung— , 

A sombre tinge is around me flung; 

While broken all, and in ruins laid, 

Are the idols which in youth I made. 

He has looked on my ohildhood’s joyous home, 

And the group which gathered there are strewn; 
They may no more to its hearth return, 

For its gladdening fires have ceased to burn. 
Hushed is the voice of responsive prayer, 

That at morn and eve ascended there, 

And gone are its happy faces all. 

For strangers meet in my father’s halL 
The matron and sire are lowly laid, 

Where the waving willow spreads its shade. 

Of well-loved ones, the brightest and best, 

Lie low in an early grave, at rest, 

And those who are left of that youthful band. 

Are scattered wide in a stranger land; 


Bat on inount, or shore, of eaeh varied clime, 

They have felt thy blighting touch, oh, Time! 

He has breathed on the friends of my early years. 
And beauty’s cbeek, he has blanched with tears— 
Has spread for the fairest a funeral pall. 

And a cank’ring blight he has east o’er all. 

Like flowers which are wrapt in Spring's bright bloom. 
The young and gifted repose in the tomb, 

Or like birds they’ve flown to a brighter olime. 
Where the skies are free from the frosts of Tima, 
And the remnant small, are all serried and strewn. 
Like the leaves when the wintry winds have blown. 

Oh! Time, speed on! thou need'st not to stay, 

When life’s dearest joys thou hast borne away; 

For memory weeps o’er the dreamy past, 

And a fitful gleam on the future is cast; 

While hope which cheered my young heart with its 
wiles, 

Delusive I’ve found, ’till I heed not its smiles. 

But faith in her angel garb appears, 

To hush my sighs, and to dry my tears; 

She smiling points to a peaceful shore, 

Where the storms of .life will assail no more— 

Where the loved of our souls, who have passed away. 
With joy we’ll meet in an endless day; 

Freed from the cares which here have birth— 

Loosed from the chains which bound them to earth. 
Time has no place in that world so fair, 

Sorrow and sin have no entrance there; 

Its flowers are bright in eternity’s bloom, 

And beauty undying awakes from the tomb. 
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The Battle-Monument is one of the most Inte¬ 
resting sights of Baltimore, alike for its elegance 
of form and for the event it commemorates. Those 
only who remember the dismay which spread 
throughout the land in September, 1814, when 
it was announced that Washington had been cap¬ 
tured by the British, and that the Vandal oppres¬ 
sors were advancing on Baltimore, can form an 
adequate idea of the importance of the victory, 
in honor of which this beautiful monument Wad 
erected. The danger of one of the chief eities of 
the Union, and the heroic courage with which 
her sons marched out to her defence, were in¬ 
deed well worthy of commemoration; and never, 
or rarely has any monument been erected to a 
nobler cause, or to braver martyrs! 

It was a pleasant, summer day when my friends 
drove me, in a light carriage, over the battle¬ 
ground of Baltimore, showing me all the principal 
points. I was most interested in the spot where 
Gcsl Boss, the British commander, fell, by which 
event the day was decided in favor of the Ame¬ 
ricans. Next to this, I was engrossed by Fort 
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McHenry, which withstood so heroically the fire 
of the enemy's fleet, and by holding out preserved 
the city. As I gased upon it, I thought of him, 
who, a prisoner on board the squadron, watched, 
With sinking heart, the bombs raining into the 
fort all night, expecting, every minute, to hear 
of its surrender, and who, when meriting dawned, 
and he beheld his country's flag still Heating 
proudly in the breeze, broke out, as if by inspira¬ 
tion, into that glorious ode, 

“The star-spangled banner, oh! long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave." 

The Battle-Monument is situated in Calvert 
street, in one of the best quarters of Baltimore, 
and within a few steps of the prinaipal hotel. It 
is one of the first objects visited by the stranger, 
who, if patriotic, pauses long before it, to read 
the almost innumerable names, with which it is 
inscribed, of the heroes of the fourteenth of Sep¬ 
tember, 1814. Baltimore deserves especial credit 
for her munificence in erecting mbnuments, to 
commemorate the great deeds and great names 
of American history. 
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HUSBAND AND WIPE. 

TRANSLATED PROM THE GERMAN. 

BT I If I L I SIBAEDI1I. 


“I am determined to be master in my own 
bouse, Arist,” said my friend Simon, the other 
day; “not from mere obstinacy, for I am the 
easiest disposition In the world, but from the 
principle of the thing. Believe me, the best 
wife on earth has odd caprices, and is driven 
hither and thither by whims and follies, if not 
well drilled to obedience.” 

“But is that so easy, Herr Simon?” 

“Everything is in the method, my dear sir. 
If a husband never refuses or demands anything 
exoept from good reasons, which you know, he 
can always find, the wife learns to regard her 
hdsband*s will as the wisest, and follows it with¬ 
out resistance.** 

I was silent with surprise; for, in confidence 
be it said, the domestio disposition of this honest 
man was not duly comprehended in the town. 
On the contrary, every one believed that he was 
led by his wife in firm, though silken fetters. It 
would be a sin, thought I, to destroy such a com¬ 
fortable illusion, such a confidence of power; 
yet I ventured to remark, that the sultan often 
mistook the fancies of his favorite slave for his 
own free will, and that every woman was bom a 
domestic politician. 

“ All nonsense,’* cried Simon. “ Possibly, one 
who does not comprehend the female mind, may 
be deluded by its arts: but whoever is skilled in 
the windings of their cunning, in the labyrinth 
of their wiles, may detect their most secret and 
skilful approaches.*' 

“Friend Simon,” said I, “dear friend Simon, 
there are yet numerous arts upon which you 
cannot calculate.” 

Some days after this, I called upon my friend’s 
wife, a friendly, pleasant woman, whose conver¬ 
sation and actions were the mirror of nature. 

“What glorious weather!” she exclaimed. 
“This is the very time to visit the Hallerbrun- 
nen. They say it is a most charming spot: will 
you join my party?” 

“If it can be to-morrow—willingly.” 

“ To-morrow? Well! its settled then; the sooner 
the better: this fine weather may change.” 

“If Mr. Simon agrees-” 

“Oh, you know,” said she, with a peculiar 
smile, “my husband is an excellent creature, 
and never refuses me an innocent pleasure. 


Only make your preparations; we will set off at 
six precisely.” 

At this moment she was called away, and I 
seated myself in my friend's library. Soon 
after, Simon entered the adjoining apartment in 
animated conversation with his wife, and, as I 
heard the word Deister, curiosity tempted me to 
listen how the affair would be negotiated. I 
caught the following part of their discourse: 

“Thou art right, my dear, it is a tiresome 
thing—to go rolling over the bare causeway, eat 
and drink some wretched stuff, fatigue and heat 
one’s self, and all this merely to behold a few 
trees, which one may see at home every day.” 

“ Arist is possessed with the idea of this drive.” 

“I would willingly serve my friends; but they 
must not expeot me to weary myself on their 
account At all events it cannot be to-morrow, 
for I have urgent business to attend to, and I 
scaroely know how I shall get through it Be¬ 
sides, I dislike all such parties, where pleasure 
is so methodically pursued, and only found when 
all is over. Ah, then we wearily exclaim: «How 
glad I am to get home again!’ ” 

“ Why then do you ladies ever desire to go out?” 

“That is just my opinion, and there's an end 
to it Arist may seek other companions. No! 

I will turn this splendid weather to some better 
aooount, and I can at length do to-morrow what 
I have so long intended. Your library here shall 
be well scrubbed aad cleaned. Everything must 
be turned out and put into a reasonable degree 
of order. It will dry quiokly now, and you will 
be rid of all that abominable rubbish.” 

“No, no—-not there in heaven's name! that 
shall not be. Your hubbub and bustle, you well 
know, are my greatest aversion. Let that rest 
until another time; I must work to-morrow.” 

“But, dear husband, can you not sit in the 
little front parlor for two or three days? The 
children are not very troublesome. I am really 
ashamed when a stranger oomes in here; for you 
know the mistress of the house bears all the re¬ 
proach. It must really be done at once.” 

“Yes, and it shall be done, but when I am not 
at home.” 

“You have put me off so several times. Do 
not be angry, my dear husband, this disorder is 
little credit to either of us. Is it healthy, is it 
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agreeable to lire in snob a kennel? Is it proper 
to bring any person in here? And 1 am sure 
yon like a clean room. How pleasant it will be 
for yon when yonr library is thoroughly aired 
and purified by the sweet breath of spring f” 

“Listen—I have an idea. Since Arist has set 
his mind upon it—let us drive to the Deister. In 
the meanwhile, let them flourish their brooms 
and suds.” 

“Dear, good maul Go with him then, and 
eqjoy yourself as much as you can; I will attend 
to everything here.” 

“No, wife; that was not my meaning. I should 
lose half the pleasure—without thee I do not stir 
a step.” 

“Cannot the derk take care that no one 
touches the papers, and attend to the removal 
and replacing of the books? Is your presence 
absolutely necessary for this?” 


“No, child: but Madam Simon, I desire"that 
you will accompany us, if you please.” 

“Dear husband!” 

“Once for all—one good turn deserves an¬ 
other; and as I have consented‘to the turning 
up of my room, you must go with me to the 
Deister.” 

“Well, well, dear husband, thy wishes are 
commands for me. I will make preparations 
immediately.” 

We drove to the Deister. As we entered the 
carriage, Herr Simon warmly pressed my hand, 
and whispered— 

“I owe this pleasure to you; my wife was 
much opposed to it, but she knows how to obey.” 

Why cannot every sociable wife oonduct her 
husband to the Deister as often as she desires? 

They embraced each other affectionately, and I 
stole through the back door and down the steps. 


THE ANGELS’ CALL. 


BT MRS. 8. SMITH. 


We have oome from the starry shore, 

Far beyond the sea, 

To bear thee hence, where grief no more 
Will thy portion be; 

Haste, haste, why delay 

Thon poor trembling child of olay? 

Plume thy wing, and soar away 
Far beyond the sky. 

There is sadness on thy pallid brow, 

And tears are on thy cheek, 

They fall for those who slumber now 
In death's oblivious sleep; 

Haste, then, no longer stay, 

They have passed from earth away— 

'Mid the shining realms of day 
They will welcome thee! 

We have seen their foreheads beam 
With a light divine 1 

As they wandered by the flowery streams 
Of that happy clime; 

They were with a shining band. 

Pilgrims from earth's barren land; 

Harps of gold were in their hand, 

And clowns upon their brows. 


And they smiling, to us said: 

"Call the weary home! 

Gently lay each aching head 
'Neath the marble stone;'' 

Haste, then—linger not! 

Thine hath been a weary lot— 
Earthly care is soon forgot 
In our happy home. 

We have seen earth’s fairest flowers 
Wither in their prime: 

In our home the vernal bowers 
Know no blight of time! 

Haste! haste, and upward soar 
To the bright, the starry shore: 
Nought can grieve thy spirit more 
When thy rest is won. 

Thns the angels sang their lay 
To a dying saint: 

While they sang life’s fleeting ray 
Grew more weak and faint. 

Close, close the rayless eye: 

Gently with that fainting sigh 
Thou bast passed to rest on high, 
Far beyond the tomb! 


THE HARVEST FIELD. 


Wiraiv the hot Summer rages on the plains, 
And the ripe grain grows yellow in the tun, 
The busy farmer drives afield hie wains, 

For lo! the gladsome harvest has begun. 


See, in long rows, the reapers grscefal bend, 

While others, following, bind the fallen grain! 
Ah Met us praise kind Heaven that thus doth send 
Seed>time and harvest, sunshine glad and rain. 
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THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. 

BY CLIFTQS MAT. 


Thbbb it a peculiar charm about the reminis¬ 
cences of the olden time. Every one will tell you 
how the bosom swells with struggling thoughts 
too big for utterance, when for the first time he 
trod the streets of Athens or Rome, and the re¬ 
collections of its better days came over him. The 
ivy-covered ruins around him are re-animated 
with the spirits of the mighty dead. From out 
the slumbering chaos before him a living image 
of the lifeless past starts up. The forum again 
rises in its stately proportions, and shakes off 
the dust of ages beneath which it has so long 
lain entombed; and so, as each scene in the vast 
panorama of the mystic past rolls by us, in ima¬ 
gination we people it with the moving forms of 
departed ones, who onoe walked amid those foun¬ 
tains, or traversed those lofty colonnades. The 
winds which sweep through the groves of the 
academy, seem to bear upon their wings the 
inspired teachings of Pluto; and as we wander 
through the ruins of the Senate House, every 
stone, with hidden mouth, seems babbling its 
“ettu Brute.” 

But to him who digs earnestly in the glittering 
mines of literature, there is no scene that calls 
up feelings of such bitter disappointment and re¬ 
gret as that of the destruction of the celebrated 
library at Alexandria. Wander with me along 
the course of time, back to the days wheH it stood 
a shining monument of art, untouched by the 
hand of desolation. Blot from the records of 
earth the fifteen centuries that have intervened, 
and let us look upon it as it was. It stood upon 
a gentle eminence in the midst of that beautiful 
city, surrounded by all the wealth and grandeur 
for which Alexandria was so celebrated. From 
amidst the magnificent edifices by which it was 
encomposed, it towered aloft superior to them all. 
It was constructed of dazxlingly white marble 
from the isle of Paros, and on every side of it 
stood a triple row of massive pillars of the most 
elaborate workmanship. Each marble column 
was surmounted by a fluted capital, which, in 
every touoh of the chisel, displayed the efforts of 
a master hand. Descriptions of these elaborated 
capitals have come down to us in the writings of 
the ancients, glowing with all the tropes and 
metaphors of rhetoric. You ascend to the broad 
entrance by a flight of marble steps almost in¬ 
numerable; and above upon a broad tablet over¬ 
arching the entrance were inscribed these simple 


words, “ medicamenta mentis ”—the medicine of 
the mind, a motto worthy so noble a structure. 
Standing beneath it and glancing upward, one in 
oppressed with a feeling of the vastneee of the 
structure, and to make the eireuit of it was a 
most laborious task. 

Thug did the temple of Jupiter Serapis appear 
to the eye of the beholder from without—but let 
us enter—and we will be struck with a spectacle 
whioh far eclipses the exterior for resplendency 
of lustre. Gaze round the serapkm. Behold upon 
its shelves lie the accumulated love of ages. 
Huge files of manuscript hang upon its walls. 
Look upon those old time-worn parchments that * 
are clustered around you, and which appear so 
worthless—they art the very gems of thought— 
the priceless jewels of knowledge. Here you are 
surrounded by the living, breathing thoughts of 
the voiceless dead—the fragments of deathless 
minds. Here you can hold converse with the 
gifted spirts of all former time, and amid the 
stillness of the temple converse with giant mind. 
Pause as yon enter, and behold by whom you are 
surrounded. Yonder, leaning over the table of 
stone, you recognize the soholar poring over some 
old manuscript Watch well the expression of his 
pallid cheek. As he reads behold how thoughts 
flitting through his mind stamp their image on 
his face. Unmindful of what is passing around 
him, he pores over the volume without even lift¬ 
ing his eyes. Now see the self-approving smile 
overspread his countenance, but as he reads on 
mark how it changes to bitter disappointment 
Creep noiselessly behind him and catch the title of 
the work. Ah! well can I excuse his abstracted¬ 
ness, for I perceive that the volume he reads 
treats of Alchemy. The philosoperis stone daz¬ 
zles his vision while it eludes his grasp, and the 
elixar of life beckons him on. He is lost amid 
the rosy dreams and golden visions of the beau¬ 
tiful, but seductive science in whioh he is revel¬ 
ling. 

While you are yet watching the scholar, a 
figure wrapt in a long, flowing mantle, sweeps 
by yon with noiseless steps. Approaching one 
of the shelves, he takes from it a scroll, and 
as he unrolls it yon perceive that it is covered 
with cabalistio figures and hieroglyphic symbols. 
Leaning against one of the pillars that support 
the lofty architrave, his mind is soon absorbed 
by the mystery before him. By his dark robe 
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you divine that he is one of the priests of the 
temple, and has come to the library to search 
into and understand something connected with 
the mysteries which it is his duty to perform 
when he ministers to Isis Osiris or Serapis, those 
monsters of Egyptian mythology. Having finished 
the perusal of the scroll, he rolls it up, and re¬ 
placing it, he steals out as noiselessly as when he 
entered. 

Around you, you behold the representatives of 
every class and every clime. From all parts of 
the world they come to the temple to glean from 
its shelves the information which they require. 
Hither comes the astrologer to consult the elders 
of his profession—the physician to gain informa¬ 
tion with respect to the origin of disease—the 
artisan to consult the masters of science—the Jew 
to catch some faint foreshadow of the appear¬ 
ance of the long-expected Messiah—the Chris¬ 
tian to draw consolation for a wounded spirit 
and a broken heart from the mild teachings of 
the meek and lowly Jesus—the Pagan to search 
out the meaning which underlies the mysterious 
formality of their image worship. Hither flock 
all—the wise and the ignorant, the rich and the 
poor, and each with a purpose as different as the 
pursuits of the human mind. 

These, and such as these were the scenes that 
were ‘daily enacted within the temple of Jupiter \ 
Serapis, at Alexandria, before the barbarian had ; 
trod her streets, or the fanatic had set foot upon > 
her shores. But in the very midst of her gran- S 
deur the fell de^royer came upon her, and razed j 
her fair temples and her magnificent buildings > 
with the ground. This was a dark day for litera- f 
ture, when a treasure so rich and enclosed in so ! 
noble a casket was lost forever. Well may we ; 
mourn, for on that day were lost works which the j 
loftiest intellects of modern times have never been ! 
able to replace. From specimens which have come f , 
down to us, snatched from the burnings with j 
which these all-conquering barbarians enwrapt j 
the civilized world, we are warranted in the sup- { 
position that many more were destroyed, proba- \ 
bly infinitely superior to anything that has been \ 
saved. Let us glance at the picture. Behold 
the fair proportioned temple on the night before \ 
its destruction. In the midst of that part ofj 
the city called Bruction, which was the abode 
of royalty, it rose gracefully overlooking the 
edifices around. The inhabitants are hurrying 
to and fro within the walls of the city. Theo- 


I dosius the Great, the scourge of literature, at 
the head of a band of fanatical Christians, has 
stormed and taken the city, and is marching with 
fearful strides toward Bruction and the Serapion. 
As the shades of evening descend upon the city, 
look ye! what a blended throng surround the 
beautiful structure. Theodosius has uttered his 
barbarous mandate that the temples and palaces 
of Alexandria shall be burnt, and the prepara¬ 
tions are being made to put it in practice. 
Seized with affright lest the library which he so 
dearly prized should be destroyed, Pheleponus, 
l the grammarian, begs the Caliph Omar to inter- 
; pose his feeble authority to save the temple, but 
i Omar silences his entreaties by the cold, stoical 
l answer. “If these writings of the Greeks agree 
s with the book of God they are useless and need 
| not be preserved, if they disagree they are per- 
\ nicious and ought to be destroyed.” How dif- 
> ferent from the mild teachings of Christianity, 
; and how degrading is a system of ignorant fana- 
J ticism which professes to be based upon the pure 
! religion of the Bible. The besiegers receive the 
> answer of the caliph with a shout of savage 
l satisfaction, and soon the blazing torch is applied 
| to the piles of faggots clustered round the temple. 
At length the entrance is forced, and the crowd 
rush in. Then commences the work of devasta¬ 
tion. The ruthless invaders cast the precious 
manuscripts into the street, where they are torn 
to atoms by the mob. Those who had rushed 
in, after having kindled the flames within the 
temple, return to the street, and in an instant 
the whole interior is wrapt in a sheet of flame— 
upon the exterior the faggots piled high around 
the temple shoot up their forked flames; and 
within and without the whole fair fabric is covered 
with a mantle of fire. Her lofty ceilings of such 
exquisite workmanship, and such costly material 
become food for the devouring element, and her 
rich mosaic floors are laid open in wide fissures 
by the intensity of the fire. At last the heat 
becomes so powerful that the massive marble roof 
uplifts, and falls down with a crash outrivalling 
the loudest thunder, and burying and crushing 
beneath its ruins thousands of the multitude 
below. Thus fell the glory of Alexandria—the 
pride of Egypt. After the burnings had ceased, 
nothing was left of that once magnificent struc¬ 
ture save its blackened walls and its broken 
columns—a mournful picture of beauty in deso¬ 
lation and ruins. 


THE GIPSIES’ FEAST. 

Thrall to no man are we, 
If or can we ever be, 
Careless and free! 


UjfDxa the greenwood tree, 
Feasting so joyously, 
Careless and free! 
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EDITORS 

CHIT-CHAT WITH RBADBBS. i 

Mrs. Stophins m Europ*. —Since the publication 
of o'nr May number, Mrs. Stephens, oar co-editor, has 
sailed for Europe. She went is the steamship Herr¬ 
mann, which left New York on the seventeenth of 
April, and, before this time, is so doubt on English 
ground. Her absenoe will not interfere with her 
labors in this magazine. “ Julia Warren" will still 
be continued, from month to month, until finished,* 
while other articles from her pen will occasionally 
also be published. She contemplates, should the 
fhtigues of the journey not be too great, sending us 
a series of letters, descriptive of the old oastles, the 
parks, the social life of England, and other matters 
interesting to our readers. If her health continues, 
she will visit, not only the usually travelled portions 
of the continent, but Constantinople, Spain, and other 
countries out of the ordinary traok of tourists: and 
from these places, in that event, will send us fami¬ 
liar letters, descriptive of the ladies of Andalusia, 
of Granada the fallen, of the harem and its inhabi¬ 
tants. No female traveller has, perhaps, ever visited 
Europe from this country more competent to judge 
correctly and describe graphically the oustoms, the 
antiquities, the scenery, and other points of interest 
of the Old World. Her correspondence will be a vast 
acquisition to our pages, and will, we feel assured, 
increase our already large circle of readers. 

Her departure was, in one sense, a triumph. Gifts, 
from all quarters, were lavished on her by her friends, 
and many an eye was wet as the Herrmann moved 
down the bay. Perhaps it is not a breach of confi¬ 
dence to say that, of all her presents, she most valued 
one received from that noble and estimable woman, 
whom every female in the land should love, Mrs. 
Lydia H. Sigourney; for it was the gold lead-pencil, 
which, for more than ten years, the honored poetess 
had worn around her neck. What exquisite taste, 
what delicate tenderness in such a gift! On the 
day Mrs. Stephens sailed, her state-room was almost 
filled with bouquets, the rarest and costliest that 
could be procured, some from individuals to whom 
she was known only by her writings. It must have 
been a sweet .reflection to her to find herself, not 
only admired for her genius, but loved for her noble 
heart and for the steadfastness with whioh she has 
always adhered, in her compositions, to the oause of 
virtue. One of her old friends, herself a writer of 
reputation, has sent us the following poem on her 
departure. 

ON THE DEPARTURE OF MRS. ANN S. 

STEPHENS FOR EUROPE. 

BT MBS. S. X. CLARKS* 

Farewell to thee, gifted one! America’s daughter! * 
God speed thy good bark o’er the light flashing water! 
God speed thee, God bless thee, on sea and on shore, 
And safely return thee to thy dear home onoe more! 


’ TABLE. 

Bright lands of the East entwine your green bsy, * » 
For the pride of Columbia will pass by your way; 

A queen in her own right, by nature’s law high— 

Oh, royal’s the glance of her true poet’s eye. 

Fling ye open, wide open, the portals of time. 

Let her view your old heroes and statesmeiTsnblime, 
The elect of their race, who first gloriously trod 
The soil dedicated to liberty’s God. 

She will read from their marble the prophecy deep, 
Tyrants vainly invoke their seal’d lips to keep— 
"That land where the martyrs of freedom have bled 
Will be free!—not in vain was their holy blood shed.'' 

Reveal ye, reveal ye, bright lands of the sun. 

Your legends of old to our fair gifted one; 

Enrich her with spoils of your unwritten lore, 

As she walks, for the first, on your time-honored shore. 

Receive her, receive her with loving hearts too! 

Her true woman’s heart claims the tribute of you. 
And ye will be blessed in your loving, the day, 

Our sweet friend and sister passes your way. 

Farewell to thee, gifted one! America’s daughter! 
God speed thy good bark o’er the light flashing water! 
God speed thee, God bless thee, on sea and on shore. 
And safely return thee to thy dear home onoe more. 

Our readers will unite with us, we know, in wish¬ 
ing Mrs. S. a pleasant tour. Her letters may be ex¬ 
pected by the time the August number is issued, 
perhaps in season even for the JuIjq one. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Noble Needs of Woman; or, Examples of Female 
Courage and Virtue. By Elizabeth Starling. 1 voL 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson dc Co. —Every woman in 
the land should possess a copy of this work. It is a 
noble tribnte to the character of the sex, because a 
history of the great deeds of females in all ages: 
deeds of heroism, charity, love, endurance, loyalty* 
self-control, and gratitude. The author, herself a 
woman, well says in the preface:—“ The performance 
of the domestic obligations, which we more calcu¬ 
lated to court the' esteem of the few than to excite 
the admiration of the many, is the natural province 
of the sex: but woman's sphere of action is not, at 
all times, to be so circumscribed: her integrity, for¬ 
titude, courage, and presence of mind, may frequently 
be called forth by adventitious circumstances. In 
extraordinary times, as are those in whioh we live, 
she may be placed in situations of difficulty, if not 
danger: let her then prepare herself to encounter 
them, by studying the examples now presented for 
her contemplation." The volume is an elegant duo¬ 
decimo of nearly five hundred pages, prettily bound, 
and embellished with a fine engraving representing 
a mother rescuing her child from an eagle’s nest. 
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Memoir* of the House of Orleans. By W. Cooke 
Taylor, L. L. D. 2 vole. Philada: A. Hart. —Really 
one of the most interesting books of the season, and 
published in a style of such unusual elegance, that 
we recommend our lady readers to add it to their 
boudoir table immediately. The two volumes con¬ 
tain a complete history of the House of Orleans, from 
the time of its founder, in the reign of Louis XIV., 
to the flight of Louis Philippe in February, 1848. 
While the narrative is entiroly veracious, and em¬ 
braces all the great historical facts of the period 
of the memoirs, it is enlivened, in addition, with 
sketches and anecdotes which render it far more 
fascinating than ordinary histories. A far better 
book is it than even Miss Pardoo’s “ Louis XIV./' 
for, while quite as lively, it is made after a higher 
standard. The volumes are particularly rioh in 
anecdotes of the time of the great king, and of the 
Regent Orleans, and are invaluable to any person 
who desires to obtain a correct notion of the era of 
le grand monarque. The book is handsomely embel¬ 
lished with well executed steel engravings. 

Cosmos. A sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt, translated 
by E. C. Otte. 2 volt. New York: Harper dc Bro¬ 
thers. —Occasionally we find a book tossed up from 
the sea of literature, which seems to contain con¬ 
densed in its own pages a whole library of general 
knowledge. Cosmos is one of these rare and noble 
works: few things exist in the whole universe of 
which some little knowledge may not be gleaned 
from its pages. The peculiarities of nations—the 
Results of historical events—the growth of art—the 
oceanio discoveries—discoveries in the celestial 
spaces: in short, a little of everything under the 
heavens and upon the earth is descanted on here— 
not drily, not enveloped in transcendental joy, but 
in language that a child can understand: with con¬ 
sistency and arrangement that the most learned 
man must admire. These two volumes arc indeed 
a library in themselves. 

Memoirs of the Count of Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France. By Madame Campan. 2 vols. Philada: 
A. Hart .—Another beautiful work, elegantly illus¬ 
trated with steel engravings. Madame Campan was 
first lady of the bed-chamber to the unfortunate wife 
of Louis XVL, and eqjoyed unusual opportunities, 
therefore, to learn every anecdote and incident of 
the Court. She has accordingly given us, in these 
volumes, one of the most readable books extant. 
No one can fully understand the character of Marie 
Antoinette, or comprehend the revolution of which 
she was a victim, without carefully porusing these 
volume*. 

The Fear of the World; or, Living for Ap¬ 
pearances. By the Brothers Mayhew. 1 voL New 
York: Harper dc Brother *—A story of every day 
life, admirably told, and inculcating a most excellent 
moraL We do not know where we have seen the 
evils of extravagance, the heartlessness of fashiona¬ 
ble friends, and the folly of sacrificing solid comfort 
for empty show so graphically set forth. The volume 
is unusually well printed, and spiritedly illustrated. 


, Life of Jenny Lind. By O. O. Foster. 1 vol. New 
! York: Dewitt & Davenport. —The expected arrival 
; of Jenny Lind in this country has whetted public 
: curiosity respecting her to an extraordinary degree; 

• and to gratify this natural feeling Messrs. Dewitt A 
Davenport have issued a biography of her, the fullest 

’ we have yet seen, in a neat octavo volume of sixty- 
' four pages, which thoy sell for twelve and a half 
! cents. The cover of the book is adorned with a like- 
| ness of the “Nightingale/* which, judging from a 
! daguerreotype we have seen, is the most accurate yet 
’ published in this country. 

Shakspeare Illustrated. Nos. 14 and 15. Boston: 

, Phillips , Sampson & Co. —This edition of the immor- 
i tul bard is continued with unabated splendor. The 
| fourteenth number, containing the “Winter’s Tale/* 
■ is embellished with an engraving of unusual elegance, 
j a portrait of the fair Perdita, the heroine of the 
play. The public is under great obligations to Messrs. 

• Phillips, Sampson A Co. for this beautiful edition of 
! Shakspeare, of which every family of taste should 
\ hasten to possess itself. 

An Easter Offering. By Frederika Bremer. 1 vol. 

, New York: Harper & Brothers. —This is a volume of 
: twenty-five pages, containing two sketches, “The 
, Light House/* and “Life in the North/* translated 
; from the Swedish of Frederika Bremer. “Life in 
; the North,” according to Mrs. Howitt, contains the 
most lively and complete view of the literature and 
; philosophy of Denmark that has ever appeared. The 
price of the book is but six cents, so everybody will 
buy it 

The Maid of Orleans. By the author of “ WhUe- 
' friars.” 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers .— 

; The story of Joan of Arc has formed the theme of 
more than one novel; but the present surpasses all 
former ones, we think, in the fidelity with which it 
adheres to history. The author has evidently read 
Michelet, and with profit The love-story, connected 
> with the main incidents, is pleasingly told. 

History of Cyrus the Great. By Jacob Abbot. 1 
voL New York: Hatper A Brothers. —We have so 
! frequently spoke of the series of histories, of which 
< this forms one, and spoken of them in such strong 
terms, that it is only necessary now to say that the 
present volume is as beautiful and as well written 
as any of its predecessors. The engravings which 
illustrate the story are very choice. 

Zanoni. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 1 vol. New 
: Yoi'k: Harper <k Brothers. —This novel, which was 
out of print, is here re-printed, to match the other 
works of the “Cheap Library of Novels.*’ There are 
j part* oi “ Zanoni* ' which Bulwer has never surpassed. 

| Home’s History of England. Vols. II and III. New 
' York: Harper <t Brothers . —Here, for forty cents a 
; volume, We have an edition of Hume, which, twenty, 
j or even ten years ago, would hare cost seven or eight 
j dollars. 

| The Young Prima Donna. By Mrs. Gray. 1 vol. 

’ Philada: T. B. Peterson. —The demand for thispopu- 
; lar novel has proved so great, that a new edition of 
: it has just been issued, in a cheap form. 
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Poem* by H. Ladd Spnotr. 1 m>L Boston: Pkil- 
lips, S amp son St Oo. —Mr. Spencer b, we belief a 
nadn of Vermont Hb poems, in various news* 
papers have occasionally attracted oar attention; 
and we are p l e as ed, therefore, to tee them collected 
into so elegant a volume. Many of the pieces have 
much merit 

Mtimatft CKbbond Pome, Vol. Hand Iff. Bottomi 
Phillipt, Sampson Sc Oo. —How tills neat edition of 
Gibbon ean be famished at the price, sixty-two and 
a half cents per volnme, is inexplicable to ns! But 
so it is. And our advice is, for oar readers to avail 
themselves Of the chance, and purchase the series 
before the prioe b put op. 

The Mysteries of Thru Oities: Boston, Hew York 
and Philadelphia. By A. J. H. D%tganne. 1 voL 
Philada: T. B. Peterson .— Whatever Mr. Duganne 
writes b worth reading, and, therefore, though we 
have not yet found leisure to peruse thb book, we 
have no doubt it is of absorbing interest. 

The Daltonsj or, Thru Roads in Life. By Charles 
Lever. No. I. New York: Harper dc Brothers. —A 
new story by the author of “O'Malley” is always a 
welcome vbitor to our table. There b a raciness in 
Lever that no other writer rivals, and whioh always 
will retain him the favorite of the public. 


FASHIONS FOE JUNH. 

Fie. l —A Drxs8 or Blub Foulard Silk, the 
skirt of whioh b trimmed with three bias flounces, 
deeply scalloped. The corsage b made very low 
in the neck, with short sleeves, and over it b worn 
a spencer of fine, dotted muslin, made high and 
finished at the neok, down the front and around the 
waist by a ruffle. It b confined at the waist by a 
broad, blue sash. Pagoda sleeves, finbhed by a 
ruche of blue ribbon placed just above the ruffle. 
Head-dress of black velvet bows and curled ends, 
Which has been before described. Blaok velvet 
bands, with long ends around the wrists. If ladies 
knew how very beooming these bands are to the 
hand and arm, we think they would be more gene¬ 
rally adopted. 

Fig. n.— Dress or Purx Tissue.— The skirt has 
three bias flounces, which are scalloped and trim¬ 
med with fringe. Grecian corsage, made low. The 
sleeves with the corsage are trimmed to correspond 
witft the skirt A fine, Frenoh worked chemisette. 
Mantilla of black lace, not lined. Bonnet of white 
crape, trimmed with roses and foliage. 

General Remarks. —The very bright tints whioh 
have been so much worn, are now nearly out of j 
fhvor. The spring silks, although looking frreah and 
airy, are of comparatively sober hues* The same 
may be said of the matoriab for summer wear—the 
figures are small, and the colors delicate and rich, 
hut not bright There b nothing new in the style 
of walking-dresses. The new belt ribbons are of 
the chene pattern. Chene silks, we understand, are 
to be very much worn next felL We have no doubt 


they wiQ be gladly welcomed bp those wbe remem¬ 
ber their beauty and service whet fashionable some 

years age* 

Dresses trimmed with a number of narrow flounces 
should have a stiff mnstim linUg in the lower part of 
the skirt: thb supports the flounces and causes the 
dress to hang graoefelly. 

A new style for under-sleeves, for dinner drees 
or demi-toUettc, has just been introduced. These 
sleeves art open at the ends, like the sleeves of the 
dress. They may be made of tulle or net, and are 
trimmed with a double or triple row of rich lace. 
Sleeves of this kind aooord well with the pieces! 
fashion of wearing bracelets. 

The newest pocket-handkerchiefs are rounded at 
the corners, aad have the edges scalloped* They are 
richly worked; but opaque patterns are now rather 
more prevalent than the light open-work designs 
whioh have so long been in fetor. The edges map 
be either simply finbhed with button-hole stitch, or 
trimmed with lace; for those worked in colors a 
variety of different tints b new employed on eaeh 
handkerchief. 

Ik Bonnets there is as yet scaroely any change 
worthy of particular observation. The wide open, 
front, allowing of extremely frill under-trimmings, 
still continues fashionable. S<Jme of the new bon¬ 
nets are ornamented on the outside with small frilb 
of ribbon. These frilb are disposed closely together, 
and they may be oomposed either of gause or silk 
ribbon, with a light open edge. Bonnet* of fanoy 
straw, of leghorn, of crinoline, and of French chip, 
are in preparation for the approaching season.^ 
Flowers and lace will be much used in trimming; 
and the new bouquets intended for bonnets are com¬ 
posed severally of eglantine, olematis, hyacinth, Ac. 

The crape bonnets are exceedingly beautiful and 
becoming. Many of them are trimmed with an ex¬ 
ceedingly fine wreath, placed around the edge of the 
brim, on the inside, which obviates the necessity of 
the trimming which b usually worn $ext to the face. 

. Others have the usual face trimming of tulle and 
i flowers, whioh b extended entirely around the top 
of the head, something in the manner of an infant's 
oap. Thb b particularly becoming with the present 
style of bonnet, whioh exposes a good deal of the 
head. One of the prettiest bonnets of this kind was 
of white crape, with dairies and wild flowers for the 
outside trimming, and dairies embedded in tulle for 
the foee trimming. A new style of Frenoh straw 
has just appeared, which b very elegant. The open 
work b dotted with chenille, of blue, pink, green, 
white, or Masarene blue. The outside of the bonnet 
b trimmed with straw and wild flowers, and the 
inside with the trimming running around the face 
as we have just described. Straw bonnets, orna¬ 
mented with straw trimmings, are much adopted 
for the ooantry, and in neglige walking costumes., 
Leghorns are worn, though not as fashionable as 
formerly* 

Netting. —The article on netting b unavoidably 
postponed to the next number. 
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“Frank Hastings is too sensible to be affected • “I shall be pleased, if you will. Only you 
by such a thing, I fancy. But, if he is not, he is i must be ?ery agreeable, for my friend and I are 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 

* 


Von. XVIII. PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1860. No. 1. 


WHO IS SHE? 


BT 1LL1X A 8 H TO IT. 


“Maby Mitrbay, you say—and, pray, who is 

she?” 

These words were addressed by one young lady 
to another, in reference to an acquaintance to 
whom one of them had just bowed. 

“Who? The daughter of the widow Murray. 
A dear, sweet, amiable girl as ever lived is Mary, 
too—you ought to know her.” 

“I*d rather not,” said the first speaker, with 
a toss of the head. “The daughter of the widow 
If array, who keeps a petty thread and needle 
store! Why, the next thing will be to associate 
with one’s kitchen muds.” 

“But, in this country, Emma, it is merit that 
makes the rank,” replied the other. “ Here, you 
know, we have no aristocracy. Mary Murray 
is more beautiful, more accomplished, and more 
amiable, too, than half my school-mates.” 

“ Well, I can tell you one thing, if you keep up 
your acquaintance with her, you’ll be cut by all 
genteel people. Do you think the Livingstons, 
Harrisons, and Lawrences will come to your par¬ 
ties, if they are to meet shop-girls there?” 

“They can do as they please,” replied Kate 
VIllier8, with spirit. “But one thing is certain, 
I shall not give up Mary for them, as I like her 
for herself and not for her ancestors. Besides, 
for all I know, she may be as well-born as they 
are; I never thought to inquire.” 

Just at this instant a handsome young man, 
riding a beautiful horse, passed, and made % bow 
to the young ladies. The first speaker was all 
blushes at this public notice from one of the 
richest and most fashionable men in the city. 

“Dear me,” she said, “how glad I am he did 
not see you speak to that Miss Murray! He 
would never have noticed either of us again.” 

Kate Villiers ourled her pretty lip in soora, as 
she replied, 

“Frank Hastings is too sensible to be affected 
by such a thing, I fancy. But, if he is not, he is 

Vol. XVIIL—1 


only the more to be pitied.” And, warming with 
natural indignation, she continued, “it vexes me 
beyond patience to see people, in this country, 
talking of the gentility of their families, when, 
out of a hundred, there is scarcely one that is 
not descended, and at no great distance, from 
some honest mechanic or respectable farmer. 
Take our richest families! A century ago they 
were poor, while the real old gentry of that day 
are now generally beggared. Who was Astor! 
A poor German lad. Who was Girard? A French 
cabin-boy. What was Abbot Lawrence once? A 
Yankee wood-chopper. So, too, our great states¬ 
men, Clay, Webster, and Benton, all rose f/om 
nothing. We ought to ask, not who a person’s 
ancestors were, but what they are themselves.” 

A few days after, as Kate and her acquaintance 
were walking together, they met Miss Murray, 
who, unconscious of offence, stopped to converse 
with Kate. Emma was evidently uneasy, the 
more so as her keen eye detected Frank Hast¬ 
ings promenading down the street toward them. 
Politeness kept her stationary, for a moment, 
but, as he drew nearer, the disgrace of being 
seen with the daughter of a “ thread and needle 
woman,” as Emma called Mrs. Murray, proved 
too strong for her courtesy, and she abruptly 
broke away, and went into a store, pretending 
a wish tb purchase some ribbon. 

Frank Hastings, meantime, came sauntering 
idly down the street, and only perceived Kate 
when close upon her. 

“Good-morning,” he said, bowing, his eye 
attracted by Miss Murray’s pleasing face. “Will 
you take pity on an idler, Miss Villiers, and allow 
me to aocompany you in your walk?” 

Kate, who was already engaged, and to a friend 
of Frank’s, answered frankly, for she and Hast¬ 
ings were almost as intimate as brother and sister, 

“I shall be pleased, if you will. Only you 
must be very agreeable, for my friend and I are 
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used to having sense talked to ns, and, if you 
don’t acquit yourself creditably, we shall black¬ 
ball you, as you say at the club, the next time 
you apply for permission to walk with us.” 

Frank, however, needed no incentive to induce 
him to talk his best; for the sweet countenance 
of Mary, in which every emotion of the heart was 
reflected, was inspiration enough. 

They stopped, at last, at Mrs. Murray’s little 
store. Frank looked, with some surprise, at the 
humble appearance of the dwelling; but this did 
not prevent his bow to Mary being deeply re* 
spectfal as he walked off with her friend. 

“And that charming girl,” he said, “assists 
to support her mother, by standing behind the 
counter. What a noble creature! Do you know, 
Kate, I was half in love with her before* and now 
I am entirely so? A wife, such as she would 
make, is worth having, because worth a dozen of 
the foolish votaries of fashion—gilded, oonceited 
butterflies like your friend, Emma. You must 
take me to Miss Murray’s, some evening, and in¬ 
troduce me regularly.” 

Kate had known Frank too well to suppose he 
would despise Mary, because her mother had 
been reduced to comparative poverty; but she 
had not dreamed, for an instant, of his falling in 
love with her. But now, as she hastily thought 
over the good qualities of each, she clapped her 
hands and cried, 

“ That will I, for you are just suited for eaoh 
other. We will go to-morrow night” 

^nd they did go on the morrow night And 
again, and again Frank went, and, after the first 
two interviews, always without Kate. He was 
noble-hearted, intellectual, graceful, and refined; 
and Mary could not long resist the devoted suit 
he paid to her. Indeed, after some maidenly 
struggles with her heart, she yielded herself to 
loving him with all the depth of her pure, yet 
ardent nature. 

Frank was too sensible to regard the mere 
accessories of fortune. Perhaps, indeed, he loved 
Mary the better for her poverty. He could never 
have entertained an affection for her, if she had 
not been amiable and intelligent; nor, perhaps, 


even if her parents had been unworthy; but all 
things else he considered comparatively indif¬ 
ferent. Himself accustomed, from his earliest 
yeaVs, %6 fashionable society, he knew Its exact 
value; and he was accustomed to say that “ worth, 
not wealth was what he sought in a wife.” 

Mary, on her part, loved Frank for his frank¬ 
ness, intelligence and generous qualities, and not 
for his fortune. “ I would rather remain single,” 
she said, “than marry for wealth.” 

About three months after Hie day on which 
our story opens, Kate Yilliers called on her eld 
school-mate, Emma. 

“Who do you think is going to be married?” 
she 6aid. “You give it up? Well, Frank Hast¬ 
ings and Mary Murray.” 

“Wh&tl” exclaimed Emma, pale with mortifi¬ 
cation, for she had herself assiduously sought 
Frank’s notice, “not Frank Hastings and that 
* thread and needle-womanV daughter?” 

“Yes! and a happy couple they will make. 
Mary will now have the wealth she is so well 
fitted to adorn.” 

“I shan’t visit her,” said Emma, pettishly. 
“She’s a nobody. If Mr. Hastings chooses to 
disgrace himself, let him; but he’ll find out the 
‘old families’ won’t recognize his acquaintance.” 

“Pshaw!” said Kate, contemptuously. “You 
know better. Mr. Hastings is, himself, a member 
of one of the few ‘old families’ we have; and, 
being such, is above all the ridiculous notions of 
the mere ‘ parvenu It happens, too, that Mary 
has ‘good blood,’ as you would call it. She is 
the grand-daughter of a signer of the Declara¬ 
tion, an American patent of nobility, I take it, if 
we have any at all.” 

“Then it is on that account he marries her,” 
was the splenetic reply. 

“No, he never knew it till he asked her to 
have him. Her virtues and accomplishments 
won his heart, and they alone.” 

In due time Frank and Mary were married, 
Kate being led to the altar on the same day. 
Emma has learnt a lesson, and, since then, in¬ 
quires less superciliously, about a new acquaint¬ 
ance. 


EARLY AT THE GLASS. 

BT BUILT H. MAT. 


“I always knew the sex was vain, 
HeVe*g proof,” says Mr. Surly, 
“It’« in the blood, when girls of six, 
.Are at the glass so early.” 


“Bat stay, Sir Critic, for a word 
Will set the case to rights, sir; 

We women mast look at ourselves, 
You men are all each frights, sir.” 
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JULIA WARREN, 

A SEQUEL TO PALACES AND PRISONS. 


BT ABN 8. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of * 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM P18I 264. 

CHAPTER VI. 

It wee decided that Julie and her grandmother 
should accompany Mrs. Gray at once to her old 
homestead on Long Island. They were about to 
leave the room, when Julia remembered, with a 
pang, that she must surrender the little boy to 
hiC mother again. Her cheek blanched at the 
thought. The ehild had kept by her side since 
she first entered the room, and now grasped a 
ibid of her dress in his hand almost fiercely. His 
cheeks were flushed, and his dimpled chin was 
beginning to quiver, as if he were ready to burst 
into tears at some wrong that he anticipated. 

Tears swelled into Julia's eyes as she bent 
them upon the child. “What shall I do? He 
seems to know that we are about to leave him,” 
she murmured. 

“Gome with me, I will take you to mamma!” 
said the matron, laying her hand on his head. 

“There, Georgie, be a little gentleman, dear!” 

The tears that had been swelling in the little said plainly as words, that it was of no use: but 
fellow’s bosom broke forth now. He began to she led the way down stairs, and conducted Mrs. 
nob violently, and shaking off the matron’s hand, ; Gray to the prisoner’s cell, 
dung to her new friend. The woman was still lying with her forehead 

“Take me up—take me up, I will go too,” he against the wall, quite motionless, but she turned 
sobbed, lifting his little hands and his tearful face her face as the matron spoke, and Mrs. Gray saw 
to the young girl. ' that it was drenched with tears. 

Julia took him in her arms, and putting ther The huckster woman sat down upon the bed, 
curls back from his forehead, pressed a kiss and took one of the prisoner’s hands in hers. It 
upon it. was a large, but beautifully formed hand, full of 

“What can I do?” she said, turning her soft; natural vigor, but now it lay nerveless and inert 
•yes unconsciously upon Robert Otis. in that kind clasp, and, for a moment, Mrs. Gray 

Robert smiled and shook his head; but old smoothed down the languid fingers with her other 
Mrs. Gray, whose heart was forever creaming : plump palm. 

over with the milk of human kindness, came The woman, at first, shrank from this mute 
forward at once. kindness, and, half lifting herself up, fixed her 

“What can you do? Why take him along; great black eyes upon her visitor in sudden and 
the homestead is large enough for us all. It almost fierce astonishment, but she shrank back 
will seem like old rimes to have a little shaver from the rosy kindness of that face with a deep 
like that running around, now that Robert is breath, and lay motionless again, 
away.” Mrs. Gray spoke then in her own frank, cheer- 

“But he has a mother in the prison,” said the ful way, and asked permission to take the little 
matron, “a strange, fierce woman, who somehow boy home with her. She described her com¬ 
er other has persuaded the authorities to leave fortable old house, the garden, the poultry, the 
him with her for the few days she will be here.” birds that built their nests in the twin maples, 


“His mother a prisoner, poor thing. Let me 
go to her, I dare say she will be glad enough to 
get a nice home for the boy,” answered the good 
woman, hopefully. 

“ I’m afraid not,” was the matron’s reply, “she 
seems to have a sort of fierce love for the child, 
and is very jealous that he may become attaehed 
to some one beside herself. It was from this 
feeling she foroed him from the poor woman 
who took him to nurse when only a few weeks 
old. He was very fond of her, and always fan¬ 
cies that any new face mqst be hers. I wonder 
she submits to his fancy for this young girl!” 

“But its wrong, its abominable to keep the 
little fellow here. I ’ll tell her so, I ’ll expostu¬ 
late,” persisted Mrs. Gray; “just let me talk 
with this woman—just let me into her cell, 
madam.” 

The matron shook her head, and gave the 
bright key in her hand a little, quiet twirl, which 
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the quantity of winter apples laid up in the 
cellar. All the elements of happiness to a bright 
and healthy child she thus laid temptingly before 
the mother. Again the woman started up. 

“Are you a moral reformerT” she said, with a 
sharp sneer. 

“No!” answered Mrs. Gray, with a puzzled 
look. * ( At any rate not as I know of, but in 
these times you have so many new tangled names 
for simple things, that I may be one without 
having the least idea of it! 1 * 

“A philanthropist then—are you that?” 

“Haven’t the least notion what the thing is,” 
cried Mrs. Gray, with perfect simplicity. 

“Are you one of those women who hang around 
prisons to pick up other peoples’ children, while 
their own are running wild at home—who give a 
garret-bed and second-hand crusts to these poor 
creatures, and then scream out through society 
and newspaper reports for the world to come and 
Bee what angels you are? Who pick up a poor 
wretch from the cells here, and impose her off 
upon some kind fool from the country, whom she 
robs, of course: and before she has been tried 
three weeks, blaze out he* reformation to the 
whole world, fbrgetting to tell the robbery when 
it comes? Do you want my boy for a pattern? 
Do you intend to have it shouted in some paper 
or anniversary, how great a thing your society 
has done in snatching this poor little imp from 
his mother’s bosom as a brand from the burning 
fire ? In Bhort, do you want to hold him up as a 
lure for the innocent country people who pour 
money into your laps, honestly believing that it 
all goes for the cause, and never once asking 
how yourselves are supported all the while ? Are 
you one of these, I say T” 

“Goodness gracious knows I ain’t anything of 
the kind,” answered Mrs. Gray. “Never Bat up 
for an angel in my life, and never expect too on 
this side the grave.” 

“Then you are not a lady president?” 

“In our free and glorious country,” answered 
Mrs. Gray, now more at home, for she had list¬ 
ened to a good many Fourth of July orations in 
her time. “In this country it’s against the law 
for old women to be Presidents. At any rate, I 
never heard of one in a cap and white apron!” 

A gleam of rich humor shot over the prisoner’s 
face. “Then you are nob a member of any so¬ 
ciety?” she said, won into more kindly temper by 
the frank cordiality of her visitor. 

Mrs. Gray’s face become very serious, and her 
brown eyes shone with gentle lustre. 

“It is my privilege to be a humble member of 
tho liaptist church; but unless you have a con¬ 
science against immersion, I don’t know as that 
ought to stand in the poor boy’s way, especially 
as he may have been baptized already.” 


“Then you are not a charitable woman by 
profession? You are willing to take my boy for 
his own good? What will you do with him if I 
say yes?” 

“Why, pretty much as I did with Nephew 
Robert; let him run in the garden, hunt eggs, 
drive the geese home when he knows the way 
himself: and do all sorts of chores that will keep 
him out of mischief and in health; as he grows 
old enough I will send him to school, and teach 
him the Lord’s prayer myself. In Bhort, I shall 
do pretty much like other people: scold him 
when he is bad: kiss him when he is good. In 
the end make just such a handsome, honest, 
noble chap as my Robert is—that nephew of 
mine. Everybody admits that he is the salt of 
the earth, and I brought him up myself every 
inch of him!” 

“And among the rest you will teach him to 
forget and despise his mother,” said the woman, 
bending her wet eyes upon Mrs. Gray with a 
look of passionate scrutiny. 

“I never wilfully went against the Bible in 
my life. When the child learns to read he will 
find it written there, 4 honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ ” 

“Can I see him when I please?” 

“Certainly—why not?” 

“But I am a prisoner; I have been here more 
than once.” 

“You are his mother?” was the soft answer. 

“You will be ashamed to have me coming to 
your house.” 

“Why so? I have been a quiet neighbor: an 
upright woman, so far as my light went, all my 
life. Why should I fear to have any one come 
to my own house?” 

“But he will be ashamed of me! With a com¬ 
fortable home, with friends, schooling, kt, my 
own child, will learn to Bcorn and hate his 
mother!” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Gray, and her fine old 
face glowed with the pious prophecy—“no, be¬ 
cause his mother will herself be a good woman, 
by-and-bye, it is sure. You are not dead at the 
root yet: want care, pruning, sunshine: live to 
be a useful member of society before long—I 
have faith to believe it God help you—God 
bless you. Now speak out at onoe, can I take 
the little fellow?” 

“Yes,” answered the woman, oasting herself 
across the bed, and pressing both hands hud 
against her eyes—“yes, take him—take him!” 

And so Mrs. Gray returned to her old home¬ 
stead with three new inmates that night. It was 
a bleak, sharp day, and the maple leaves were 
whirling in showers about the old house as they 
drove up; a crisp, hard frost had swept every 
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flower from the beds, end all the soft tints of 
gfeen from the door-yard and garden. Still 
there was nothing gloomy in the soene; the sit- 
ting-room windows were glowing with petted 
chrysanthemums, golden, snow-tinted and rosy, 
•D bathed and nodding in a flood of light that 
poured up from the bright hickory-wood Are. 
Robert had ridden on before the rest, bearing 
household directions from Mr& dray to the Irish 
servant girl. A nice sapper stood ready upon 
the table, and a copper tea-kettle was before the 
Are, pouring out a thin elond of steam from 
its spout, and starting off now and then in a 
quick, cheerful bubble, as if quite impatient to 
be OdUed into active service. The fine bird’s-eye 
dhpfrthat flowed from the table—the little old- 
foshiened china cups, and the tall, silver candle¬ 
sticks, from which the light fell in long, rich 
gleams, composed one of the most cheering pic¬ 
tures in the world. 

. Then dear old Mrs. Gray was so happy herself, 
so full of quiet, soothing kindness : the very tones 
of her voice were hopeful. When she laughed, 
all the rett were sure to smile, very faintly it is 
true: but still these smiles were little gleams 
won from the most agonising grief. Altogether 
it was one of those evenings when we Bay to one 
another, “well, I cannot realise all this sorrow 
when the soul becomes dreamy, and softly casts 
aside the shafts of pain that goad it so fiercely at 
other times.” 

little George fell asleep after tea, and Julia 
sat upon the crimson moreen couch under the 
windows, pillowing his head on her lap. The 
chrysanthemums rose in a flowery screen behind 
her, their soft shadows penciling themselves on 
her cheek, and dying in the deeper blackness of 
her hair. Robert Otis spoke but little that night, 
and hi» dear, simple old aunt felt quite satisfied 
that the gaze which he turned so steadily toward 
the windows was dwelling in admiration on her 
floqrmna.' 

Be this ms it may, his glance brought roses to 
that pale oheek, and kindled up the soft eyes 
that lay like violets shrouded beneath their thick 
lashes, with a brilliancy that had never burned 
there before. Julia’s heart was far too sorrowful 
for thoughts of love, but there was something 
thrilling her bosom deeper than grief; and more 
exquisite then any joy she had yet tasted. 

But Robert Otis was more self-possessed. HU 
thoughts took a more tangible form, and though 
he could not have accounted to himself for the 
feeling of vague regret that mingled with his 
admiration as he gazed upon the young girl, it 
was strong enough to fill his heart with sadnops. 
Mrs. Gray notioed the gloom upon hU brow as 
she sat in her armed-chair, basking in the glow 
of that noble wood fire. A dish of the finest 


crimson apples had just been placed on the little 
round-stand before her, and she began testing 
their mellowness with her fingers, as a hint for 
her nephew to circulate them among her guests. * 
Robert saw nothing of this, for he was pondering 
over the miserable position of that young girl, in 
his mind, and had no idea that his abstraction 
was noticed. 

“Come—come,” said Mrs. Gray, “yon have 
been moping there long enough, nephew, forget¬ 
ting manners and everything else. Here are the 
apples waiting, and no one to hand them round, 
for when I once get settled in thU easy-chair”— 
here the good woman gave a smiling survey of 
her ample person, which certainly overflowed the 
chair at every point, leaving all but a ridge of 
the back and the curving arms quite invisible— 
“it isn’t a very easy thing to get up again. Now 
spring up, and while we old women rest ourselves, 
you and Julia there ean try your luck with the 
apple-seeds. I remember the first time I ever 
surmised that Mr. Gray had taken a notion to 
me, was once when we were at an apple-cutting 
together down in Maine. Somehow Mr. Gray 
got into my neighborhood when we ranged round 
the great basket of apples. I felt my cheeks«bura 
the minute he drew his seat so close to mine, and 
took out his jack-knife to begin work. /He pared 
and I quartered. I never looked up but once— 
then his cheek was redder than mine, and he held 
the jack-knife terribly unsteady. By-and-bye 
he got a noble, great apple, yellow as gold, and 
smooth as a baby’s cheek. I was looking at his 
hands sideways from under my lashes, and saw 
that he was paring it carefully as if every round 
of the stem was a strip of gold. At last he cut 
it off at the seed end, and the soft rings fell down 
over his wrist as I took the apple from his fin¬ 
gers. 

“‘Now,’ says he, in a whisper, bending his 
head a little, and raising the apple-peel carefully 
with his right hand, 1 1’m just as sure this will 
be the first letter of a name that I love as I am 
that we are alive.* He began softly whirling the 
apple-peel round his head; the company was all 
busy with one another, and I was the only one 
who-saw the yellow links quivering around his 
head, once, twice, three times. Then he held it 
still a moment, and eat looking right into my 
eyes. I held my breath, and so did he. 

“ ‘Now,* says he, and his breath came out with 
a soft quiver. * What if it should be your name ?* 

“I did not answer, and we both looked back at 
the same time. Sure enough it was a letter, no 
pen ever made one more beautifully. ‘Just as I 
expected,* says he, sad his eyes grew bright as 
diamonds—‘just as I expected.* That was all 
he said.’* 

“And what answer did you make, aunt? 9 
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asked Robert Otis, who had been listening with 
a flushed face. “ What did yon say ?" 

“ I dido’t speak a word, but quartered on just 
as fast as I oould.” 

What was there in Mrs. Gray’s simple narra¬ 
tive that should have brought confusion and warm 
blushes into those two young feces? Why after 
one hastily withdrawn glance did neither Robert 
Otis nor Julia Warren look at each other again 
that night? 


CHAPTER VII. 

Thb passions take their distinotive expression 
from the nature in which they find birth. The 
grief that rends one heart like an earthquake, 
sinks with dead, Silent weight into another, utter¬ 
ing no sound, giving no outward sign, and yet 
powerful perhaps as that which exhausts itself 
in tumult Some flee from grief, half defying, 
half evading it, pausing breathless in the race 
now and then to find the arrow still buried in 
the side, rankling deeper and deeper with each 
fierce effort to oast it off. 

Thus it was with the woman to whom our story 
tends, Adeline the insulted, beautiful and suffer¬ 
ing wife of Edward Leicester. There had been 
mutual wrong between the two: both had sinned 
greatly: both had tasted deep of the usual con¬ 
sequences of sin. During his life her love for 
him had been the one wild passion of existence— 
now that he was dead her grief partook of the 
same stormy nature. It was wild, fierce, bril¬ 
liant: it thirsted for change: it was bitter with 
regrets that stung her into the very madness of 
sorrow. 

As an unbroken horse plunges beneath the 
rider’s heel, the object of grief like this seeks for 
amelioration in excitement It is a sorrow that 
thirsts for Action: that arouses some kindred 
passion, and feeds itself with that 

Adeline Leicester was not known to be con¬ 
nected, even remotely, with the man for whose 
murder old Mr. Warren was now waiting his trial. 
She was a leader in the fashionable world; her 
very anguish must be concealed: her groans must 
be uttered in private: her tears quenched firmly 
till they turned to fire in her heart All her life 
that man had been a pain and a torment to her: 
the last breath she had seen him draw was a 
taunt: his last look an insult, and yet these very 
memories embittered her grief. He had turned 
the silver thread of her life into iron, but it broke 
with his existence, leaving her appalled and ob¬ 
jectless. She never had, never could love another, 
and what is a woman on earth without love as a 
memory, a passion, or a hope? 

Her grief became a wild passion: she strove 
to assuage it in reckless gaiety, and plunged into 


all the excitements of artificial life with a fervor 
that made every hour of her existence a tumult. 
The opera season was at its full height: morning 
dances by gas-light took place in some few houses 
where novelty was an object. Society had onoe 
more concentrated itself in New York, end stffl 
Adeline was the brightest of its stars* Not a, 
week after Leicester’s death her noble manskm 
was closed for a morning revel: every pointed' 
window was sealed with shutters and muffled 
with the richest draperies. Light in every fbm 
of beauty—the pure gas-flame—the soft glow of 
wax-candles—-the moonlight gleam of a l aba st er 
lamps flooded the sumptuous roods, excluding 
every ray of the one glorious lamp which God has 
kindled in the sky. Danoers flitted to and fro 
in those lofty rooms; garlands of the most choice 
green-house flowers scattered fragrance from the 
walls, and veiled many a classic statue with their 
impassable mist ' 

Never in her whole life had Adeline appeared 
more wildly brilliant. Bookless, sparkling, scat¬ 
tering smiles and wit wherever she passed; now 
whirling through the waits: now exohanging 
bright repartees with her guests amid the pauses 
of the music: fluttering from group to gronp 
like a bird of Paradise, dashing perfume from 
its native flower thiokets. Now sitting alone in 
a dark corner of the conservatory, her hands 
falling languidly down, her face bowed upon her 
bosom, the fire quenched in her eyes, and the 
very life ebbing, as it were, from her parted and 
pale lips. Thus with the strongest contrasts, 
fierce alike in her gaiety and her grief, she spent 
that miserable morning. The transition from 
one state to another would have been startling 
to a close observer, but the changes in her mood 
were like lightning: the pale cheek became in¬ 
stantly so red: the dull eye so bright that her 
guests saw nothing but the most fascinating 
ooquetry in all this, and each new shade or 
gleam that orossed her beautiful face brought 
down fresh showers of adulation upon her. The 
usual quiet eleganoe of her manner was for the 
time forgotten. More than onee her wild, dear 
laugh rang from one room to another, chiming in 
or rising above the music, and this only oharmed 
her guests the more, it was a new fbature in their 
idoL It was not for her wealth or her beauty 
alone that Adeline Leicester became an object of 
worship that day. Like a wounded bird .that 
makes the leaves tremble all around with Ha 
anguish, she startled society into more intense 
admiration by the splendor of her agony. 

At mid-day her guests began to depart, pour¬ 
ing forth from those sumptuous rooms into the 
glare of day, where delicate dresses, flushed 
cheeks and languid eyes were exposed in all the 
disarray which is sometimes pioturesqne when 
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.enveloped in night shadows, hut becomes men- 
trieions in the broad sunshine, : 

A few of her most distinguished gnosis re- 
mitdd to dinner that day, for Adeline dreaded 
to be alone, and so kept up the excitement that 
was burning her life out If her spirits flagged, 
if tkesmils fled from her Upe even for an instant, 
theif lips were bathed with the rich winee that 
sparkled on her board, kindling them into smiles 
and bloom again. The resources of her intellect 
seemed inexhaustible: the flashes of her delicate 
wit grew keener and brighter as the hours wore 
on. Her table was surrounded by men and 
women who flash like meteprS npw and then/, 
through the fashionable circles of New York, 
intellectual aristocrats that enliven the insipid 
monotony of those changing circles as stars give 
fire and beputy to the blue of a summer sky. 
But keen-sighted as these people were they failed 
to read the heart that was delighting them with 
its agony. All but one, and ha was not seated at 
the table, he spoke no word, and won no attention 
from that haughty circle, save by the subdued and 
even solemn awkwardness of look and manner, 
which was too remarkable for entire oblivion. 

Behind Adeline's seat there stood a tall man, 
with huge, ungainly limbs, and a stoop in the 
shoulders. He was evidently a servant, but wore 
no livery like the others, and those who gave a 
thought to the subject saw 1 that he waited upon 
no one but his mistress, and that onoe or twice 
he stooped down and whispered a word in her ear, 
which she received With a quick and imperious 
wave of the head, which was either rejection or 
reproof of something he had urged. 

Nothing could be more touching than the sad¬ 
ness of this man's face as the spirits of his mis¬ 
tress rose with tiie contest of intellect that was 
going, on around her. He saw the bitter source 
from which all this brightness flowed, and every 
smile upon those red lips deepened the gloom so 
visible in his face. 

“Now,” said Adeline, rising from the table, 
and leading the way to her boudeir, for it had 
been an impromptu dinner, and the drawing¬ 
room was yet in confusion after the dance— 
“now let us refresh ourselves with music. An 
hour's separation, a fresh toilet, and we will all 
meet at the opera—then to-morrow—what shall 
we do to-morrow T" 

She entered the boudoir while speaking, and 
as if smitten by some keen memory, lifted one 
hand to her forehead, reflecting languidly, “* to¬ 
morrow—yes, what shall we do to-morrow?” 

“You are weary, pale: what is the matter?” 
inquired one of the lady guests, in that hurried 
tone of sympathy which is usually more sweet 
than sincere- “ We have oppressed you with all 
rids gaiety I” 
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. “Not in the least—nothing of the kind I” ex- 
claimed the hostess, with a dear laugh. “It 
was the perfume from those vases. It put me 
in mind—it made me faint l” 

She rang the bell while speaking, and the ser¬ 
vant, who had stood all dinner time behind hex 
ohair, entered* 

“Take these flowers away, Jacob,” she said, 
pointing to the vases, “ there is heliotrope among 
them, and you know the soent of heliotrope affects 
me—-kills me. Never allow flowers to be put in 
these rooms again. Not a leaf, not a bud—do 
you understand?” 

“Yes, madam,” answered the servant, with 
calm humility, “I understand! It was not I 
that placed them there now!” 

Adeline seated herself on the couch, resting her 
forehead upon ope hand, as, if the faintness still 
continued.' Her lips and all around her mouth 
grew pallid. Though the flowers were gone, 
their effect still seemed to oppress her more and 
more. At length she started up with a hysteri¬ 
cal laugh and went into the bed-chamber. When 
she oome forth her cheeks were damask again, 
and her lips red as oorol/but a dusky circle under 
the eyes, and a faint, spasmodic twitching about 
the mouth revealed how artificial the bloom was: 
from that moment all her gaiety returned, and in 
her graceful glee her guests forgot the agitation 
that had for a moment surprised them. 

Later in the evening, Adeline drove to the 
Opera House, where she again met the gay 
friends who had thronged her dwelling at mid¬ 
day. Still did she surpass them all in tfafe superb 
but hasty toilet which Bhe had assumed, and in 
the splendor of her beauty. Many an eye was 
turned admiringly upon her sofa that night, little 
dreaming that the opera cloak of rose colored 
cashmere, with its blossom-tinted lining and bor¬ 
der of snowy swan's-down covered a bosom throb¬ 
bing with suppressed anguish. Little could that 
admiring crowd deem that the brilliants inter¬ 
linked with burning opal stones that glowed with 
ever restless light upon her arms, her bosom, and 
down the boddice of her brocade dress, were to 
the wretched woman as so many pebbles that the 
rudest foot might tread upon. Her cheeks were 
in a glow; her eyes sparkled, and the graceful 
unrest which left her no two minutes in the same 
position, seemed but a pretty feminine wile to 
exhibit the splendor of her dress. How eould the 
crowd then suppose that the heart over which 
those jewels burned was aching with a burden of 
crushed tears. 

She sat amid the brilliant throng unmindful of 
its admiration. The music rushed to her ear in 
sweet gushes ef passion. But she sat smilingly 
there unconscious of its power or its pathos. It 
sighed through the building soft and low as the 
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spring air in 4 bed of violets, but even then it 
failed to awake her attention. Unconsciously the 
notes stole over her heart, and feeling a rash 
of emotions sweeping over her she started up, 
wared an adieu to her friends, and left the Opera 
House. Half a dozen of the most distinguished 
gentlemen of her party sprang up to lead her 
out. She took the nearest arm and left the 
house, simply uttering a hurried good-night as 


she stepped into the carriage. There was no 
eye to look upon her then. 'Those who had fol¬ 
lowed her with admiring glances as she left the 
opera, little thought how keen was her agony as 
she rolled homeward in that sumptuous carriage, 
her cheek pressed hard against the velvet lining: 
her fingers interlocked and wringing each other* 
in the wild anguish to which Bhe abandoned her¬ 
self. (to.bi ooxmronp.) 


THE DYING WIFE. 

BT CLARA HOUSTON. 

“For death itself X did not fear—’tis love that makes the pain.”—E. B. B. 


Oral the easement wide, and give me air, 

And let me look once more upon the sky— 

Once more upon my earthly homey so fair! 

Onoe more, before I die! 

How gently doth the south wind fan my brow— 
Kissing the tresses damp with Death’s eold dew; 
How sweet the clust’ring flowers on yon green boiigh! 
- The frr-off Heaven—how bine! 

More beautiful to me the earth doth seem 
Now that I feel the parting hour is near; 

More terrible the sleep without one dream, 

The grave more dark and drear. 

Clasp close the hand that hath not strength to press! 

Kiss—kiss the lips that soon will be so cold! 

Say when I’m gone, you will not love me less 
Than in the days of old! 

Beloved! it is a better thing to die! 

To feel the pulse grow weak, while love is strong— 
To know that dim and dimmer grows the eye, 

That watched thy smile so long! 


Ah! earth hath been to me too much like Heaven— 
Thy love hath made me prise tty life too well! 

Bnt earthly treasures are but lent, not given 
As thy fond tears do tell. 

Then let me die! I would not live to see 
Thy smile wax less—faint and more frint thy tone j 

Life would be worse than death, dear love, to me, 
tf thou, my life, wert gone. 

Then let me die! the resurrection morn 
Shall wake mo from my long and dreamless rest. 

And by tby side in Heaven (both newly born) 

Shall I be ever blest. 

For there is neither death, nor soitow there, 

And God is love; and lore to us is given 

To make our earthly life more passing lair. 

And more of bliss our Heaven. 

Farewell! fare Well! I know my end is near, 

Bend down beside me till I feel thy breath; 

God bless thee, love, when I’m no longer here, 

Oh! this indeed is death! 


WHEN LOVERS PART. 



When lovers part, their fond eyes speak 
The meaning of the soul, 

The lips may not in accents low 
Portray the thoughts that roll 
Within their hearts—the deep-drawn sigh 
May not their love betray,. 

Yet read they in the glistening eye, 

All that the tongue could say. 

When lovers part, 'tls not alone 
By words they pledge their frith 
The qiriveringtip—the faltering tone - * 
Seem promises df truth; 


For other ears might hear the vows, 
However secret made, 

And other eyes might see the scene 
Enacted in the shade* 

When lovers part, the burning kiss 
Is felt upon the cheek— 

A seal of love—a source of bliss— 
A pledge of constancy. 

Good-bye, my love, is softly said, 
The hand Is gently pressed: 

They part in hope to meet ere long, 
They part with true love blessed. 
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Thb wife of Washington most over be a subject 
of interest to the women of Ameriea. Her own 
virtues, apart from the exalted position of her 
husband, hare made her worth/ of remembranoe 
and esteem. She was, in every respect, a model 
fbr her sex. 

The maiden name of Lady Washington was 
Martha Danbridge, and she was bora of an 
honorable family, in the county of New Kent, 
« Va., in May, 1782. She grew np beautiful and 
amiable; and, at sixteen, was already the belle 
of her district Accomplished, at least for that 
day: peculiarly fascinating in manners; and pos¬ 
sessed of a graceful and pleasing countenance, 
she was sought in marriage by numerous ad¬ 
mirers; and she finally bestowed her hand, at 
the age of seventeen, on Colonel Daniel Parke 
Custis, of her native oount^T JMro children were 
the fruits of this marriage/neither of whom sur¬ 
vived the mother. f 

While yet in the full broom of beauty, Mrs. 
Custis was left a widow. an qmple fortune, 
mid unusual charms of person, she was soon 
again besieged by suitors. But none made any 
impression on her heart until she had attained 
her twenty-sixth year, when she accidentally 
made the acquaintance of Washington, then a 
colonel in the servioe of Virginia. Her grand¬ 
son, George W. Parke Custis, in a biography of 
her life, has given a romantic aooount of tide first 
int e rv ie w between Mrs. Custis and her future 
husband. 

“It was in 1758,” says her biographer, “that 
an Officer, attired id a military undress, and at¬ 
tended by a body servant, tall and miliiaire as 
his Chief, crossed the ferry called William^, over 
the Pamunkey, a branch of the Tork River. On 
file boat touching the southern, or New Kent 
fide, the soldier’s progress was arrested by one 
of those personages who give the beau ideal 
of the Virginia gentleman of the old regime— 
the very soul of kindness and hospitality. He 
would hear of do excuse on the officer’s part for 
dcolining the invitation to stop at his house. In 
vain the eolonel pleaded important business at 
Williamsburg; Mr. Chamberlayne insisted that 
his friend must dine with him at the very least. 
He promised, as a temptation, to introduce him 
to a young and eharming widow, who chanced 
then to bo an inmate of his dwelling. At last 
the soldier surrendered at discretion, resolving, 


t however, to pursue his journey the same evening* 
They proceeded to the mansion. Mr. Chamber¬ 
layne presented Col. Washington to his various 
guests, among whom was the beautiful Mrs. Cus¬ 
tis. Tradition says that the two were favorably 
impressed with each other at the first interview.” 
It may be supposed that the conversation turned: 
| upon scenes in which the whole community had 
! a deep interest—scenes which the young hero, 
fresh from his early fields, could eloquently de¬ 
scribe; and we may fancy with what earnest 
and rapt interest the fair listener “to hear did 
seriously incline;” or how “the heavenly rheto¬ 
ric of her eyes” beamed unoonscious admiration 
upon the manly speaker. The morning passed; 
the sun sank low in the horison. The hospita¬ 
ble host smiled as he saw the colonel’s faithful 
attendant, Bishop, true to his orders, holding 
his master’s spirited steed at the gate. The 
vetery waited, and marveled at the delay. “Ah, 
Blfchop,” says a fair writer, describing the occur¬ 
rence, “ there was an urchin in the drawing-room 
more powerful than King George and all his 
governors! Subtle as a sphynx, he had hidden 
the important despatches from the soldier’s sight, 
shut up his ears from the summons of the tell¬ 
tale clock, and was playing such mad pranks 
with the braveet heart in Christendom, that it 
fluttered with the excess of a new-found happi- 
\ ness!” 

j Mr. Chamberlayne insisted that no guest ever 
| left his house after sunset; and his visitor was 
! persuaded, without much difficulty, to remalm, 
j The next day was for advanced when the 
I enamored soldier was on the road to Williams- 
| burg. His business there being despatched, he 
! hastened to the presence of the captivating 
> widow. 

[ The marriage, that followed the acquaintance 
| thus romantically begun, took place in 1759, and 
[ was attended by all the beauty and wealth of 
[ the neighborhood. After the ceremony, Colonel 
and Mrs. Washington repaired to Mount Vernon, 
where they took up their abode. By this union, 

[ an addition of about one hundred thousand 
dollars was made to the fortune of Washington, 

! an accession which rendered him one of the 
[ most opulent gentlemen of the Old Dominion. 

I Engrossed with each other, the young oouplo 
1 continued to reside on theua estate, until the 
’ war of Independence breaking out, Washington 
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was summoned to the field to lead his country's 
armies. Mrs. Washington, however, even now 
would not consent to part entirely from her hus¬ 
band. She accompanied him to Cambridge, and 
remained until the evacuation of Boston, when, 
the army moving on New York for an active 
campaign, she returned for awhile to Virginia. 

After this, it was her custom to spend her 
summers at Mount Vernon, rejoining the general 
as soon as the army went into winter-quarters. 
At the close of each campaign accordingly, an 
aid-de-camp was despatched to escort her to her 
husband. Her arrival at camp was always a 
season of rejoicing. The plain ohariot, with 
the neat postillions in their scarlet and white 
literies, was welcomed as the harbinger of rest 
and oheerftilness. Her example was followed by 
the wives of the higher officers. Thus, every 
winter, something like society was established at 
head-quarters, when the smiles and affection of 
woman relieved, for a season at least, the gloom 
of disaster and despair. 

Lady Washington was accustomed to say that 
it had ever been her fortune to hear the first 
oannon at the opening, and the last at the closing 
of all the campaigns of the war of Independence. 
During the terrible winter of 1777-8, she was 
at Valley Forge. The privations to whiq^ she 
had to submit may be judged from a letter she 
wrote to Mrs. Warren, in which she says: —“The 
General's apartment is very small; he has had a 
log-cabin built to dine in, which has made our 
quarters much more tolerable than they were at 
first" Think of a woman of Lady Washington’s 
fortune and position, dining, now-a-days, for a 
whole winter, in a log-cabin t During this awful 
season, this august female sought out the most 
distressed of the soldiers, and alleviated their 
sufferings, as far as possible, out of her private 
purse. Such was a lady of the olden time! | 
Instead of* lounging idly at home in luxury, she j 
shared fully her husband’s trials: instead of ex- j 
hausting her wealth on selfish indulgences, she I 
divided it with the hungry and the siok. 

The Marquis de ChasteUux, who visited the 
United States after the alliance with Franoe, 
thus describes the camp life of General and Lady 
Washington. “The head-quarters at Newburgh 
consist of a single house, built in the Dutch 
fhshion, and neither large nor commodious. The 
largest room in it, which General Washington 
has converted into his dining-room, is tolerably 
spacious, but it has seven doors and only one 
window. /The chimney is against the wall; so 
that there is, in fact, but one vent for the smoke, 
and the fire is in the room itself. I found the 
company assembled in a small room which served 
' as a parlor. At nine, supper was served, and 
when bed-time came, I found that the chamber 


to which the general conducted me was the very- 
parlor spoken of, wherein he had made them 
place a camp-bed. We assembled at breakfast 
the next morning at ten, Coring which interval 
my bed was folded up; and my chamber became 
the sitting-room for the whole afternoon; for 
American manners do not admit of a bed in the 
room in which company is received, especially 
where there are women. The smallness of the 
house, and the inconvenience to which I saw 
that General and Mrs. Washington had put them¬ 
selves to receive me, made me apprehensive lest 
M. Rochambeau might arrive' on the same day. 
The day I remained at head-quarters was passed! 
either at table or in conversation.’* 

When at Mount Vernon, both before and afW 
the war, Lady Washington, like a wise housewife, 
busied herself in superintending personally her 
domestic affairs. As that was a day when cottoH- 
fbetories were as yet unknown, every household ; 
had to do most of its own spinning; and Lady 
Washington kept sixteen spinning-wheels con¬ 
stantly going. She was aoeustomad frequently 
to wear fabrics thus made. One of her favorite 
dresses of this home manufacture was of cotton, 
striped with silk, weighing not quite a pound 1 
and a half. Mkoachmun, footman and waiting 
maid were in domestic cloth. She 

*was economical, being niggardly, and 

this from principfl^She knew that, in conse¬ 
quence of her station, she was looked up to be 
imitated; and she wished to show an example of 
moderation. Bven when Washington was Prom- 
dent, she oontinued this praiseworthy conduct. 
As late as 1796, Mrs. Wilson inquiring for pocket- 
handkerchiefs at a fashionable store in Philadel¬ 
phia, was shown some pieces of lawn, of whiek 
Lady Washington had just purchased; and the 
information was added that she paid six shillings 
for handkerchiefs for her own use, but went as 
high as seven shillings for the President’s. 

Her ease and eleganoe of maimer, joined to 
her affability, rendered her, when the wife of the 
Chief Magistrate, beloved by all. Mrs. Ellet says 
of this period of her Ufa. “The establishment 
of the President and Mrs. Washington was formed 
at the seat of government The levees had more 
of courtly ceremonial than has been known since r 
but ,it wm necessary to maintain the dignity of 
office by forms that should inspire respect. Spe¬ 
cial regard was paid to the wives of men who had 
deserved much of their country. Mrs. Robert 
Morris was accustomed to sit at the right of the 
lady of the President, at the drawing-rooms; and 
the widows of Greene and Montgomery were 
always handed to and from their carriages by 
the President himself; the secretaries and gen¬ 
tlemen of his household performing those services 
for the other ladies. In this elevated station. 
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Mrs. Washington, unspoiled by distinction, still 
leaned on the kindness of her friends,, and culti¬ 
vated cheerfulness as a duty. She was beloved 
as few are in a superior condition. Mrs. Warren 
says, in reply to one of her letters, ‘your obser¬ 
vation may be true, that many younger and gayer 
ladies consider your situation as enviable; yet I 
know not one who by general consent would be 
more likely to obtain the suffrages of the sex, 
erven were they to canvass at elections for the 
elevated station, than the lady who now holds 
the first rank in the United States.*" 
f 8ft* not long survive her august husband. 
Leas than two years after his death, she was 
attacked by a fatal illness, and feeling her end 
approaching, she called her grandchildren around 
hear, discoursed to them of religion, and, amid the 


tears of her family, quietly resigned her life into 
the hands of her Creator. Her death took place 
on the twenty-second of May, 1802; and she was 
buried beside her husband. 

Lady Washington is a model for the imitation 
of the sex. Her abilities were superior, her heart 
kind, and her oonduct under the control of Chris¬ 
tian principle. The gentle dignity of her manner 
inspired respect without creating enmity. In her 
youth, and even in mature womanhood, she was 
distinguished for personal loveliness. Our en¬ 
graving, representing her at the period when she 
first met Washington, exhibits the rounded con¬ 
tour of her fiaoe and form, but cannot give the 
inimitable charm of expression, that, emanating 
from an amiable disposition, rendered her univer¬ 
sally beloved. 


THE STAR OF MY HOME. 

BY 8. D. 1NDIB80I. 


I ha vi journeyed along on the world's beaten track. 
Where the storms and the tempests of sorrow eome 
down. 

Where the sky overhead looks gloomy and blaek, 
And the sunshine of hope is still marr’d with a 
frown; 

But far in the distance uprose to my view. 

That light from which memory never can roam, 
And the darkness all fled from those beamings so true, 
Thaibwrn from that beacon “ The Star of my Home." 

Ho-cloud can obscure the deep radianoe that gleams 
On my path from that one I hare cherished so long, 
Whose name is so woven with life's early dreams— 
So linked with the memory of love's virgin song, 
That all else of the past seems an echo of her. 

To whieh like a Pilgrim my lone heart will eome, 
And worship in silence the feelings that stir 
When gating upon thee, thou “Star of my Home." 


Ambition may lure me with Syren-like strain, 

An& the halo of fame may seem airy and bright; 
While the shoutings of triumph may oome like the 
veign 

Of fancy that oomet in the visions of night; 

But weary, my fond heart will turn from all this, 
From this sea of contention, its fretting and foam. 
To the bower of affection, the Eden of bliss, 

Above which is shining “The Star of my Home." 

There calm as a lake when the sephyr is still, 

Will the hours glide away with their fairy-like flow. 
For love will impart its deep transport and thrill, 
And light up our home with affection's warm glow; 
Here, hero shall my heart come, as back to its nest 
The dove flies, and ne'er shall it wander or roam. 
But folding its wings it will sink to its rest, 

'Neath the rays that will beam from “The Star of 
my Home." 


EUROPE. 

BT BXILT HERRMANN. 


Tn vintage, on the ancient hills, 

In purple glory lieth, 

Through rocky gorge and grassy glen 
A nation's voice outorieth. 

'T is net tho laugh of merry maids, 
'Tie not the hunter's shout. 

Who seeks the chamois on the steep 
While yet the stars are out. 

'Tia not the glee of harvest time, 
'Tis not the vintage gladness, 


Nor yet the deep-drawn struggling Sigh 
That speaks despairing sadness. 

A cry for human freedom thrills 
Old Europe's crumbling heart. 

As, with the fsr-off lessening sails, 

She sees her sons depart. 

It Is a cry of outraged love— 

Of wrong—’tis heard in Heaven. 

The mother’s heart has spurned it long, 
Fur this her house Is riven 1 
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OB, THE BBOTHEB AND SISTER. 


IT A K1W OOUTEIBUTOB. 


11 Throw open the element, sister, my brow 
feels hot, sad my blood seems boiling in my 
reins. Ah, how glorious is night,” exclaimed 
the student, as the evening air, loaded with dew, 
played upon his pale forehead, and shook each 
silken hair that hung drooping around his intel¬ 
lectual brow. 

The dark old mansion shone flair in the moon¬ 
beams. Its mouldering walls and ivied terraoes 
spoke of ages long gone by—those ages purified 
by distance that seem so fair to the one that 
gasps beneath present realities. Part of the 
building was almost in a ruinous condition, in 
keeping with the gnarled old oaks, through the 
branches of which the moon’s rays sported as 
brightly as when the now failing trees first began 
their struggle with time. Ah! how mournfully 
did the tread of the solitary servant echo through 
those ancient halls. The room in which the bro¬ 
ther and sister sat, had also its tale of greatness 
long since passed away to tell. Its carved panels, 
its rusty armor, and the heavy sword that had 
flashed beneath the burning sun of Palestine— 
stood mementos of things that were. 

But why linger over the work of human hands, 
monuments of its pigmy glories, when the in¬ 
comprehensible creation of the Almighty power 
stands before us? In that room, where external 
nature is olothed in deep repose, there are spirits, 
ay! and strong ones, wrestling with the dark in¬ 
fluences of life. Gaze upon the face of Ernest 
Mansfield, as his glowing eye rests on the book 
before him—watch his flushed cheek—admire 
the olassio outline of his features, they speak 
the mild and gentle spirit within. Tet occa¬ 
sionally a shadow of sadness mingles with his 
smile; and what a fearful shade often darkens 
his brightest look. He knows it not Does not 
this show that often the future moulds the pre¬ 
sent and foreshadows its destinies? Ah, why 
did not fate let him dwell in the world of the 
affections: that were his home; but ambition is 
urging him onward in dizzy paths, and his warm 
soul is nerved to the task: nor does he dream of \ 
disappointment Fool! why does he struggle 
with fate? HU mind has not the strength to 
mould its own destiny. 

The master spirit of that chamber is not he; 
but Constance, his sister. See her as she gazes 
on the world without, her head leaning upon her 
hand, while the moonbeams rest timidly on her 


brow. Hers was a beauty tiiat onoe seen could 
not be forgotten: each feature spoke mind and 
strength. What a world of thought was in her 
dark grey eye: and how fair was her brow. But 
her mouth, beautifully formed, most strongly told 
of self-reliance, and the deep energies of the souL 
She was formed in nature’s prodigality; so ex¬ 
quisite, yet hardly lovely: there was something in 
her glance—perhaps it was the pride of reason, 
before which affection withered. 

The student cast aside his book, and his bright 
eye fell upon his sister as she sat in the oold 
beams of the moon. 

“Constance,” he cried, “why do you gaze so 
steadily on the heavens? do you gather omens 
from the bright ornaments on high? Sing for 
me, sister dear. The shadow of gloom is resting 
on my Bpirit, and music dissolves such clouds.” , 

She turned her eyes upon him. Could that 
face speak of affection? It did, of a deeply* 
enduring sister’s love. 

“The mind,” she said, “should be its own 
support; but I will sing!” 

Her lay was a strange one for a woman: it was 
a song in praise of reason, a lay that spoke of 
ambition as the worthiest occupation of an im¬ 
mortal being. When it was finished, there was 
a silence: at last the brother spoke. 

“Ah, Constance,” he said, “are you a woman, 
and does there dwell in your heart no warm rays 
of affection, which love can gather together, and 
with them form a torch to light the dark ways of 
life?” 

“Ernest,” she replied, “perhaps I should have 
been a man; for the feelings of the woman are 
secondary to the deep consciousness of mind. I 
never, even as a child, dwelt in dreams; for the 
stern realities of life taught me otherwise. I 
belong to a fallen house, and my ambition is to 
raise it, yet not through myself, but you. I would 
see you great; and the name of Mansfield once 
more honored. To that I am willing to sacrifice 
everything. What then has the heart to do with 
me, or I with it?” 

“Yet there are other things to live for, Con¬ 
stance, than even ambition,” faltered Ernest, not 
daring to meet her eye. “ I too long to be great; 
but greatness is not everything-” 

“Ay! I know your secret,” replied Constance, 
tenderly. “Helen lo^ee you—nay! blush not— 
for the world affords not another being so pure: 
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she lives only in the light of the affections, each a woman aa Constance, had moulded even 
Cherish her lore. Win her. Be happy with her husband into something more like cultim¬ 
ber. But oh! Ernest,” she continued, with pas- tion and refinement than he had originally been, 
sionate tenderness, “forget me not, for you are Bright eyes and happy hearts were there, for 
the only spot where my spirit rests with one Ernest and Helen felt themselves more nearly 
feeling of affection.” '-united; and Helen was proud, very proud of her 

“Nay!” said Ernest, after a pause, and his brother’s wife. * 

voice sank to a whisper. “Ho you not love Yet Ernest was not satisfied. His glance met 
Rudolph of ArnheimT If Helen beeomes mine, the deep gaze of Constance. She wore that 
"will not you smile on her brother’s suit?” strange look as of one whose mind is traversing 

A strange smile passed over the face of Con- the present to rest on an ideal future. Oh, how 
stance as she stood there in the moonlight, fervently did the youth hope that his sister truly 
Could Ernest have read that smile he would loved the man whom she had linked her destinies 
liave Been that nothing of love was felt by his with. Yet her air was that of sufferance alone, 
sister for Baron Arnheim: but that she only rather than of love. That night his familiar 
endured his suit, in the hope that, by an alliance spirits, hope and love, visited not his pillow; for 
with the wealthy noble, she might advance her i his mind was agitated. He feared for Constance, 
brother’s fortunes. For the fame of Ernest, as \ and the dark shadows of life, for the first tame, 


well as his happiness were dearer to her than \ rested on his soul. 

Hfe: and she hoped to secure both by an alliance And Constance was the lady of Arnheim. It 
with Rudolph of Arnheim. Yet she hesitated to j was her first step from the forward path of right 
take the final step: something within her whis- j —and when we step over the threshold of sin, the 
pored to her to hold. Was it the future looking way back is darkened and the light shines on- 
hack, and giving her its monition ? « ward. Had Constance mated with one of sym- 

** Perhaps so. Nay! if you wish it, yes!” j pathies and mind equal to her own, gloriously 
Sttoh were her words: and again that strange < might she have lived, and thrice happy would 
mule passed over her countenance. j the being have been to whom she linked her 

“Ah! sister,” he replied, “ not unless you love j spirit! The affections, that now were made sub- 
him. I know your nature. You would wed him, j servient to the intellect, might then have been 
if you wished wealth or rank, even without affec- j made to assert their proper sway: and oh! what 
tion; and feel secure that your high intellect ! a glorious woman she would then have been, 
should keep you from wrong, even if afterward j But it was not so, and from the one error the 
you met one you could love. But, Constance, i shadow of evil fell around her, and the dark 
my sister, beware; many have thus fallen.” j temptations of sin sprang into existence. Why 
“I fear not,” she replied, with a look of proud • need we tell of her sufferings?—is she not 
self-relianoe. “The light of a strong intellect j most unhappy? a soul unappreciated, its most 
would burn pure even amid the mephitic air of $ cherished feelings scoffed at; and when she 
vice. Strong in myself, I am equal to any des- j ceased to hope for a thought in common with 
tiny . 1 * 5 him, to be cursed by his presence. 

“Alas! our mother taught us not so,” said j But yet she bore it as a woman bears her 
Ernest. “ Do you remember her dying words, J wrongs—without one word of complaint. That 
< blessed are they who trust in their Redeemer!’ \ proud spirit would shrink from pity as from hate. 
Oh! Constance, we are not strong enough in our- ; Hers were what are termed trivial annoyances, 


selves, but must seek strength from on high.” j which gall the chafed soul far more than great 
“Stay, brother,” said Constanoe, “let us j evils can. Yet with all her sorrows her eye still 
change the subject—we shall not agree.” She j was bright, and her forehead fair: and she would 
had made her choice, and was not to be moved j still be gay, at least in seeming, 
by the appeal. Alas! the pride of intellect. j There was yet one joy left her, and that was 
A year had rolled away, and a gay bridal ; to sit with her brother, whilst her husband was' 
party stood before the altar. The ceremony j absent, and picture to him the glories of fame 
was finished, and Constance Mansfield became j as she did in times gone by: and the hopes of 


the bride of Rudolph, Baron of Arnheim. In ; Ernest beat high, for he felt that he might pieroe 
truth they were a pair on which the eye might 5 the cloud that rested on the human heart, and 
rest with pleasure. His tall, commanding figure, j yield to woman the words of hope and love, fresh 
graced by the decorations of many an order, j from the fountain within him. Poor enthusiast! 
might have well become a hero of the middle They were happy days for Helen—as she sat 
ages. The delicate hand of Constance rested on j by the side of Ernest, and listened to the re- 
his arm, and her large eye fell carelessly on the j cital of his hopes; and her trusting spirit never 
multitude about them. A year in the society of \ darkened them by one fear. On the next year 
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they were to renew before men the vows they : 
had pledged in secret Once his with, would 
they not both be happy as the gracious airs of 
life admit of. 

Ales! poor Constance, her prond spirit is ever 
wounded by her sadly chosen lord. On one oc¬ 
casion, thinking his earthly nature more kindly 
than its wont she spoke of what she wished 
to do for her dear brother, to aid him in his ; 
struggle with humanity—but he sooffed at the : 
only being she had ever loved, and vowed no i 
wealth of his should feed a vagabond scribbler. | 

It needed but this to sever the last remem- | 
brance of the vows she had given at the altar. 
For her brother’s sake she had married this 
man: and now the sacrifice was naught Oh! 
the suffering of that proud woman. A tear had 
almost glistened in her eye; but the weakness ; 
was momentary: and she stood the calm, self-; 
confident and reasoning being. 

The weak mind that sinks under the lightest j 
gloom of sorrow knows not the intensity of suf- < 
fering which the mighty spirit feels when it j 
wrestles with the dark shadows of life. Wouldst; 
thou mark the workings of an oppressed spirit? ; 
Go with me to the chamber where sits the un-: 
happy Constance. She is pale as marble; her 
bright eyes droop as if guarding-the arena within, 
where conflicting emotions are striving for mas¬ 
tery. See her bosom heave; aud how lifeless her 
white hand rests on the couch before her. Yet 
the deep concentration of her mind is written on ; 
the fixed lips, and on the month rigid as in death. 

A dark spirit is reasoning with her. 

“ Shall you ever be the slave of this brutish 
man?” it said. “Shall your lofty intellect be 
held subservient to his mere animal will ? Shall ; 
your brother suffer, in his struggle, for fame, ; 
because your callous husband will not assist him ? ; 
Is this justice? Dare you not free yourself? : 
The tyrant sleeps, a single blow will extricate 
you, will make you sole mistress of vast wealth, 
will open the career of glory to Ernest! Can ' 
the death of a wretch like Arnkeim be a crime? ■; 
When this great good is to flow from it?” 

Such wild sophistries rushed through her brain. ; 
Oh! had she had less pride of intellect, Constance ; 
might have been saved. 

She arose from her couoh, her hair hanging in 
loose tresses over her white shoulders, and pas¬ 
sing to the window of her apartment, gazed long 
and steadfastly on the world without, then taking 
something from a casket, she slowly left the room, 
softly waving her hand as though bidding adieu 
to its old haunts ere her spirit plumed itself for 
a higher flight. 

Her step is firm, and her eye quails not before 
the fixed purpose of her soul. She roaches the j 
door of the room in which the Baron of Arnheim I 


reclines. Gazing cautiously around she glides 
through the opened door into the apartment. It 
was mid-day, and the sun in the maturity of his 
greatness flooded the room with light. There is 
a solemn stillness at noon-day that oppresses the 
spirit: the unseen shadows gather around the 
heart almost as darkly then as in their truant 
hour of midnight. 

The husband of Constance slept, from the 
fatigues of the chase: his muscular form rested 
heavily on the couch, his heed pillowed in his 
broad hand, and his deep breathing told that 
tired vitality was gathering its energies for an*- 
other life. She stood by the sleeping form, and 
threw back the wild tresses that fell over her 
face; and from her bosom drew a slender poig* 
nard, long and thin almost as a bodkin. It was 
a fearful sight The energies of a mighty mind 
shone in her piercing look, and attitude of de¬ 
fiance: her arm, bare save the jeweled wrist; 
brandished the glittering steel. Yet she hesi¬ 
tated, a smile for a moment played on the lips 
of the sleeping man; he was dreaming perchance 
of the recent chase. That chance smile had 
almost changed the purpose of Constance. But 
memory called back her thoughts to the spot 
they had fled, and again there was death in her 
eye. 

The steel was raised, and she prondly looked 
around her—never could the rapt enthusiast's 
frame glow with more tronscend&nt beauty. But 
it was as the bright colors of the serpent, that 
but reader the deadly venom of the reptile more 
terrible. 

She bends over the form of her husband, and 
the poignard nears his face. Swiftly she forces 
it'into the expanded nostril, through the delicate 
bones, until its point rests in his brain. A spasm 
passed through his frame, and the Baron of Arn- 
heim died without a murmur* 

As she withdrew the steel, a wild scream broke 
the oppressive stillness, and the feinting form of 
Helen sank at the feet of Constance. She had 
accidentally sought the apartment, and reached 
the door in time to behold her beloved brother 
murdered; but too late to save him. A doubt, 
half formed, seemed resting for a moment in the 
mind of Constance; but it vanished immediately: 
she carefully returned the poignard to her bosom 
—and gazed upon the face of her victim—a single 
drop of blood rolled from the nostril, the only 
witness that the direct hand of God had not smit¬ 
ten him. This she wiped away with a firm hand. 
Then she raised the form of Helen in her arms 
and bore her from the chamber of death. 

The next morning, when Helen awoke, the tall 
form of Constance, robed in deep black, stood 
before her. 

“Ah, Constance, dear,” exclaimed Helen, “I 
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have had such a dreadful dream. I thought-” 

hut the dark robe of Coustanoe suddenly re-called 
the truth to her. 

. The same wild shrieks as when she beheld the 
deed broke from her lips; and she passed again 
into insensibility. Constance sat down beside the 
couch, and waited her return to reason. Then 
ensued a terrible struggle in Helen’s heart. The 
brightest spirits of earth, love and the pure affeo- 
iion of a sister, struggled together in that gentle 
souL She gazed on Constance, and beholding 
the murderess of her brother, revenge arose in 
her heart. Again she looked, and as she recog¬ 
nised the sister of that Ernest whom she loved. 
She covered her eyes with her hands, waiting to 
hear Constance explain her guilt away if possible. 

The calm eye of Constance read the workings 
Of her spirit, and she exclaimed— 

■ “ Helen, you know all. You have seen how, 

goaded by contact with a mind that breathed not 
even the same air as my own, urged by feelings 
which may you, Helen, never know, you have 
seen me rid myself from the evil, and pluck from 
jny heart the thorn that alas! I plaoed there 
myself. To yon, a sister, Helen, I must not tell 
what I have suffered; but cast from your mind 
every blossom which makes earth fair, and still 
you cannot feel one half the deadly agony of my 
soul. Nay! speak not, Helen. X am in your 
power: divulge what you have seen; and the 
world would talk of murder, ay I and you would 
**ve the sweet satisfaction of seeing the sister 
ef your betrothed husband perish on the scaffold, 
hooted by the multitude. Yet, Helen, reflect—it 
has been done, and there is nothing you can gain 
but revenge—my life, is it that you wish? take 
it, and the steel will be weloome to my heart— 
but put me not in the power of man. Oh! Ernest, 
my brother,” and her voice trembled slightly, 
“ may the Great Spirit receive your soul ere such 
S fate befalls your sister.” 

The frame of Helen was convulsed by the 
strong agony of her mind. 

“Constance,” she sobbed, “it is fearful: my 
brain is on fire. I cannot gather into shape my 
thoughts. But ohl Constance, if I forget my 
brother—if I forget the faith I have pledged 
to Ernest—still must I remember that you are 
guilty—that the one I have loved with a sister’s 
affection is tarnished by Bin.” 

“ Helen,” responded Constance, and the sophis¬ 
tical philosophy which had led her to the deed, 
now spoke, “you think I have sinned—but is my 
mind less pure, is my soul less bright since yes¬ 
terday? Know you not, woman of a gentle soul, 
that the pure atom of the eternal spirit granted 
to each at his birth, mingles in the stream of 
passions, dwells with each dark feeling of earth, 
and is still the same clear and bright ray as 


when it first fell on the human mind: and when 
it leaves this world to seek an abode where the 
shades of earth cannot follow it, it is winnowed 
from its dark companions, and returns to the 
Great Spirit as pure and bright as when it first 
sought the heart of man. Such is the human 
soul. Dost dream the deeds of earth ever tar¬ 
nish an immortal essence, or that the shadows of 
life can hide the pure gold of heaven ? Mind,* 
continued the sophist, “dwells with matter, but 
is not of it; why do not the loathsome diseases 
of the body pollute the mind? The spiritual 
use the passions and feelings of earth, as the 
chief his mercenary bands that are dismissed 
when the object is won; so the spirit, when its 
furlough upon earth is over, bids farewell to the 
affections, to the loves and the dreams of life, 
which it has presided over, and passes alone over 
the threshold of eternity.” 

“Constanoe,” said Helen, solemnly, and with 
a calmness and strength of mind of which Con¬ 
stance had thought her incapable. “I cannot 
answer your arguments—but my heart tells me 
they are false. The wise and beneficent Being 
who has plaoed us here, has given to each of us 
a knowledge of good and of evil, and as we seek 
the one and fly the other, so will our reward be 
in the land of promise. Good cannot come from 
the cold reasoning which usurps the throne of 
the affections: and I repeat, Constance, you have 
gathered your food from the tree of evil—you 
have broken the laws of God, and you seek to 
extinguish, by the cold sophistry of reason, the 
burning sense of your own shame. Think not 
that I wish to revenge my brother’s death. One 
soft tear of affection dropped on his grave would 
soothe the spirit of the dead more than a torrent 
of avenging blood. No, Constance, live—yours 
will be a life of agony; and oh I may you, by 
prayer and a contrite spirit, receive that grace 
from on high which alone can blot out your sins. 
Nor think yet that I forbear vengeance—for the 
love I have pledged to Ernest—those vows are 
now cancelled; but the memory of my love shall 
be the taper to light out the few years only that 
I feel I shall pass on earth. My brother’s blood 
forbids that I should ever again twine my spirit 
with Ernest’s, or think of love. Happiness never 
can dwell again in my bosom. There is a guest 
there now that will permit of no comrade. But 
I shall not reproach you. Farewell, and fear not. 
The secret shall die with me.” 

With desperate energy she left the room, and 
reaching another apartment, sank almost lifeless. 

Constanoe stood in deep thought. The woman 
of the strong mind was abashed before an inferior 
spirit. But the weapon which Helen had flashed 
in the face of Constance was that of truth, and 
her eye had quailed under it. 
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The ran is gaily adorning the clouds with hie 
beams, the trees are dressed in their brightest 
green, and the birds are singing softly; perhaps 
the story of their woes. Nature bears but little 
sympathy with the outward signs of woe—many 
are gathered around that bier, but Helen is not 
there, for the agitation of her mind, the stern 
conflict of her spirit had induoed bodily illness, 
and this trial is spared her. How beautiful 
does Constance look, resting on the manly arm of 
her brother. Happy Ernest, he dreams not of 
what is passing in her mind; he but pities his 
widowed sister. Haste thee, Ernest, gather rays 
from the bright beams of joy, for soon that light 
shall set behind the clouds of misfortune, and the 
ideal world in which thou livest shall fade away, 
and thy warm spirit will fall on the damp cold 
earth. 

The funeral service was over and the body of 
Budolph of Arnheim reposed with the dust of his 
ancestors, no record remaining to tell the mode 
of his death, for the feelings of his wifb permitted 
not the physicians to mutilate his form, in search* 
ing for the rent by which his spirit escaped. 

From the window of her chamber Helen could 
see the funeral procession returning, and as it 
slowly wound amid the serpentine paths, the chill 
of death seemed to fall on her heart. She felt 
that she was the confident of her brother’s mur¬ 
derer; that her hand was linked with that of his 
assassin; that every joy of life was passed; and 
as she gazed into the future—not a single hope 
lighted its dark recesses. Helen may never be 
happy again. A deep and fearful secret rests in 
a mind intended only for the gentlest affections 
of life, and it cannot bear up against its burden. 

Constance still remained in the mansion of her 
deceased lord, but the unquiet soul hath not 
deepened a line on her face. The demon of re¬ 
morse is hid deep in her heart. But her eye 
has an absent look, for her mind dwelleth not on 
the world around her. She meets Helen in her 
daily walk. Yet no word falls from the lips of 
either, of the dark secret which oppresses their 
spirits. To stifle the shades she had herself in¬ 
voked, Constance clings more strongly than ever 
to the cold hopes she has rested on, the incor¬ 
ruptibility of mind. How the pride of reason 
still burns, whilst the demons of remorse feed 
on the energies of her powerful mind? But it 
is a pure love she bears for her brother: 'tis the 
unselfish feeling of one seeking for another a 
bliss it may not taste of itself. Still does she 
point out to him the road to fame, and still does 
she speak of the glories of pre-eminence, and of 
an immortal name; and often in the very loneli¬ 
ness of her spirit does that proud woman exhort 
the gentle student to never, never forget her. 
The very strength of her mind has separated her 


from all around her, and she has deepened the 
shadows that isolate her from man in the dark 
waters of sin. She is lonely, very lonely. 

A few days have passed away, and the beams 
of the setting sun are bathing the wan brow of 
Ernest Mansfield, as he reolix^es against an old 
giant of the wood. 

“Oh, why,” he murmurs, “did the eurioui 
fates tear from my eyes the bright cloud through 
which the world looked so fair? What are fame 
and glory to me now? for there is no loved one 
at whose feet to lay my honors. How coldly she 
gases upon me, and her every movement seems 
to avoid my presenoe—I never dreamed ef this. 
I lived, happy that my own spirit had twined 
itself olosely with another, and in this sweet 
flower my hopes were plnoked, it has withered 
beneath the blast. But her indifference cannot 
change my feelings. Still may the shadow of 
my fove brighten her path through life, as the 
withdrawal of hers has darkened forever my jour¬ 
ney to the grave. But why does that eye, which 
beamed on me my own love again, wreathed with 
the bright rays of her warm spirit?—why does 
it now bear a mingled look of pity, and, if I read 
aright, indifference ? Better, better could I have 
borne her hate! My spirit asks why has she 
changed? To the true soul, when once in its 
depths a pure love hath rested its abiding light* 
there is no change.” 

And in the anguish of his spirit the pale enthu¬ 
siast pressed his hand on his brow. 

At last his agitated thoughts seemed to have 
found the demon they were roving in search of— 
and he leaped to his feet, exclaiming— 

“ Ha, I know it all now—she allies not herself 
to the poor dreamer—she believes no longer in my 
oft postponed hopes, and bids me lay my honors 
at her feet, and then and not until then, claim the 
hand of Helen of Arnheim. Ah! Helen,” cried 
the youth, “ I* little thought this of you—but It 
shall he done. I must strive, I must struggle 
with man, and instead of bring lighted at every 
step of my career by the beams of an ever-pre¬ 
sent love, its first rays must now fall on me 
through the shadow of my successes.” 

How little, Ernest, dost thou dream of the 
deadly agony—of the stern conflict of soul, which 
enabled her whom thou falsely aocusest, to hide 
her love from thee! But still, Ernest, thou art 
happy in the confidence of thy own genius, thou 
speakest of honors that man will freely aooord 
thee! But mark, Ernest, genius must have 
strength to snatch the glory which the curious 
spirit of man yields not willingly! 

Constance still lives on, the cause of all the 
misery around her, whioh she knows yet cannot 
mitigate. Yet, instead of falling from the flimsy 
fabrio of sophistry by which she climbed to the 
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dark borne of sin, instead of sinking into the 
aims of religion, she still olings to her error. 
Yet there still lingers in her heart feelings that 
bad birth there long since, which writhe when 
the suffering brow of Helen rises before them, 
and trembles at the wild fire which sparkles in 
the eye of Ernest, that tells the intensity of his 
hopes. 

What a life was hers! Each day contemplating 
the sad face of Helen, and marking her failing 
strength. And Ernest, her brother, on his glow* 
ing soul the waters of disappointment hare been 
poured. Amid the wreck of happiness around 
her she stands, on the barren rock of reason, the 
proud and lofty spirit Often are the pangs of 
remorse deadened by the abjeot humiliation of 
the soul; but when the strong mind is erect, and 
oalm in sorrow as in gladness, and awake to every 
withering blast of misfortune, then only can the 
human heart feel its intensest agony! Thus was 
it with Constance. 

Goaded by the imagined contempt of Helen, 
Ernest resolved to test his dreams of the night 
by the broad glare of noon. He mast leave the 
sequestered mansion of Arnheim and dwell in the 
every-day walks of man. The moment of depar¬ 
ture had come, and Helen felt that the chills of 
death were gathering around her heart, as with 
a trembling lip she bade him farewell. But when 
be, in the ardor of hope, forgetting all his fancied 
wrongs, clasped her to his bosom and kissed her 
pale brow, her resolution had almost given way. 
The quivering lip and soalding tear told her agi¬ 
tation, and as though her mind sank from the pre¬ 
sent into the past, she murmured unconsciously, 
as in by-gone happy days, 

“Dear Ernest, do not leave us.” 

But memory resumed its seat, and she tore 
herself from his grasp. The lip still quivered, 
but the tear dried up on her cheek, and the warm 
glanoe of affection left her face for the deep ex¬ 
pression of a hopeless sorrow. Ay, Ernest, cast 
thy thoughts about thee to read the cause of 
Helen’s strange conduct But thou wilt never 
know the desolation of her spirit. Her trials, 
her struggles, and her love will sink with her 
to the tomb. And thou wilt frame that look of 
deadly anguish perhaps into one of contempt at 
thy poverty, or a sneer at the day dreams of thy 
existence. 

The parting between Constance and her bro- : 
ther awoke the memory of the heart in her mind, I 
and as eke pressed her cold lips to hie, she whis¬ 
pered to him, that “let whatever oorne, to be pre¬ 
pared for disappointment.” How brightly does 
the pure affection of a rister linger in her mind! 
Her eye followed the vehicle which bore him from 
her until it mingled in the mazes of the distance, 
tad than the intensity of loneliness fell upon her 
Vox*. XVIII.—2 


spirit, and though her mind formed not the wish, 
oh! how welcome would have been the deep for¬ 
getfulness of the grave. 

On Helen the lighter pangs of sorrow seem to 
fall unheeded. Each new misery mingled unno¬ 
ticed with her over-burdened spirit; for it was 
wrapped in the stupefaction of despair, and if 
but a thought of joy flashed on her soul, it but 
showed the depths of its anguish. It was the 
memory of his love to her, to which her immortal 
spirit clung, or it would long ere this have winged 
its flight to the mansions of the blessed; for it 
dreaded to step over the boundary which must 
separate her from him. 

But let us follow Ernest in his flight He 
mingles with man, but he finds that the quiet 
walks of meditation are no fit school for the 
spirit which would oonfiiot with life; and each 
day the fire of his hopes bums lower and lower. 
But he has an energy of hope which is not sup¬ 
ported by the strength of his mind. He has 
dreamed of success so long, and his hopes locked 
their tendrils with his very life itself, until his 
existence is so mingled with his bright visions 
that thp rude hand of reality avails not to sepa¬ 
rate them—they flourish or fade together. 

Poor Ernest, he knows but little of man. He 
measures them by his own height, and the sober, 
calculating beings of earth, whose minds reach 
no spot to which their limbs cannot bear them, 
deem him almost mad. Yet why should Ernest 
complain? He understands them as little, feels 
as little with these joys tfnd sorrows as they do 
of his. 

The story of Ernest’s struggles is an oft-told 
! tale. Why need we repeat how the cold sneer 
chilled his warm soul, or how the shafts of a 
grovelling ridicule darkened the brightness of 
thoughts, the force of which it could know noth¬ 
ing. ’Tis a sad tale—the struggles of a pure 
being, and these chords in our hearts which 
vibrate to the mournful plaint of a bright spirit 
as it sinks beneath the dark waters of life. 

A year has rolled away, oarrying with it its 
joys and its sorrows—the memory of which, how¬ 
ever, still lingers in the hearts which they have 
either brightened or thrown their dark shadows 
upon. None but the kindly eye of affection could 
recognise in the haggard look, in the wild glanoe, 
and the emaciated form—the once fair brow and 
bright eye of Ernest Mansfield. He still lingers 
around the tomb of all his glorious dreams, and 
his life has now no object to hope—to live for. 
He fancies that Helen will now love him not— 
“ay,” he cries, in the bitterness of his spirit, 
“could I ask her to love me? As well bid the wild 
rose of the leafy dell to grow beeide the wrecked 
vessel, ae H lies cn the barren sand.” 

The last gleam ef hepe had but left his bosom, 
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when he was summoned to the death-bed of Helen. 
She had asked for him. Until now he thought 
that life could not add to his sorrow, that the cup 
of his despair was full; but his spirit, in all its 
anguish, had turned to the lore of Helen as a 
bright spot on earth, where it might still breathe 
an atmosphere of happiness. His last comfort 
was now about to be snatched from him, and an 
utter darkness fell upon his spirit. 

It was a calm, beautiful day, and the sunbeams 
shone brightly on the walls and turrets of Arn- 
heim. A deep stillness rests throughout its halls, 
for the angel of death is there, and it hath seized 
its victim from the gentlest of God’s creatures. 
It was a glorious hour for a spirit to take its 
flight, with the last impress of earthly beauty 
lingering around its heavenly brightness. 

The sun was yet a few hours journey from the 
horizon, and a rich flood of light filled the cham¬ 
ber. The dying girl was lying on a couch with 
her head resting on the arm of an attendant, 
whilst her hand was clasped in that of Constance, 
on whom she cast a glance of deep affection, as 
though her immortal spirit, at this moment, was 
freed from its bondage to the memory of her 
brother. 

“Dear Constance,” she whispered, “seek 
heaven. Leave vain philosophy and the crea¬ 
tions of human reason: such false lights bear 
not the test of a dying hour. And oh I sister, 
as I wrestle with death, the dark cloud which 
the shade of my brother hath imposed upon me 
is drawn aside, and I can yield myself to the 
gentle hand of affection, and speak, as of yore, 
of the love I bear to all, to you, Constanoe, and 

to-” here her voice faltered, and she sunk 

back on her pillow, murmuring, “why does he 
not come?—haste, haste, for the powers of death 
are gathering around my heart, and I would see 
him before I die.” 

“He will be here presently, dearest,” said 
Constance, “he would not tarry on the way.” 

“Oh,” sobbed Helen, and the agony of her 
spirit seemed to overpower, for a moment, the 
agents of dissolution, “he will not come, I know 
it. Constance he cannot forgive me, for he feels 
I have trifled with the dearest affections of his 
soul—that I have darkened his pathway through 
life. Oh! God, but for one moment to tell him 
that I still love him; in death as in life. I cannot 
die—my spirit will not leave the earth whilst this 
cloud rests upon it Look, Constanoe, is he not 
coming ? No 1 All is still again, and my memory 
will be dark upon earth.” 

Constance wiped the dew of death from her 
brow, and moistened her lips with water. 

“Yes,” she gasped, “beseech this frail body 
of mine to contain its immortal treasure a little 
longer. Yet, oh! how sweet the voice of death 


would be to my soul if I could but see him ere I 
go hence.” Her lips moved as in prayer, whilst 
a smile withered on her face, under the cold ex¬ 
pression of death, as she exolaimed, “but we 
shall meet in heaven—meet in an eternal loveli¬ 
ness of spirit, led from the shadow of sorrow and 
sin by the gentle hand of desth.” 

She lay motionless, and her quick breathing 
was the only sound which broke the awful still¬ 
ness. Ever and anon would the anxious eye of 
Constance seek to penetrate the distance. But 
yet no Ernest came. 

They watched the dying girl until the setting 
sun gathered his brightest rays for a last glorious 
gush of light, and as it fell on her pallid face it 
showed more than earthly beauty; for as the spirit 
is about to pass away, it assumes its superiority 
over the failing body, and marks it with the im¬ 
press of its own loveliness. 

The sun now sank behind the hills, leaving a 
posthumous glory in the rich golden clouds. The 
film of death was spreading itself over the eyes of 
Helen, whilst the cold limbs and hurried breath¬ 
ing told that earth was fading before her, and 
death gently pointing out the glories of the world 
beyond. 

“He comes,” cried Constance, as a horseman 
appeared in the distance, urging the animal he 
bestrode to his utmost speed. 

At the sound Helen opened her eyes, and with 
a faint smile she said, as though addressing the 
bright messenger of the eternal Bpirit, 

“But a moment—but a moment, and I will go 
with thee. Sit by me, Constance dear,” she con¬ 
tinued, “I feel lonely.” 

A step was heard on the stairs, and Ernest 
rushed into the room. His hair hung in matted 
locks about his face; his eyes were wildly rolling 
in their orbits; whilst an unutterable anguish 
had written its story on his brow. He threw 
himself beside the bed of death, and kissed the 
oold lips of the dying Helen. 

“Helen,” he screamed, “live, live, it is I; do 
you not know Ernest?” 

“Ernest,” fell unconsciously from her tips, 
“Ernest” 

A look of affection, called by memory alone, 
vied with the oold stare of death: then a mournful 
smile spoke returning intelligence, as she softly 
sighed, “ too late, too lateand Constance gently 
closed her eyes—for she was dead. 

A deep mystery is death, and a glorious boon 
it is to the one for whom its dark avenue is but 
a road, leading from the shadows and sorrows of 
time to the bright mansions of eternity. When 
we look upon the lovely form, which the spirit 
hath forever left, and gaze into the filmy eye of 
the dead, we ask, “where are the bright flowers 
of earth, which wreathed themselves around the 
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soul—where are the loves, the affections, and the 
pure hopes now that their immortal companion 
hath gone from them?*’ Bat a little time, oh! 
death, and may we all be gathered under thy 
shadow, seeking the realm of an everlasting joy. 
Think yon that Helen’s soul feels the unquiet of 
her earthly moments? Can the memory of life’s 
shadows tarnish the brightness of an immortal 
spirit? 

How the past gathers to its bosom the lights 
and shades of the present; and when memory 
glances through the avenues of time, it often sees 
naught but the brightness. But it was not so 
with Constance. On her strong mind the past 
was fairly pictured, and to her now there was 
no future: and her spirit must dwell amid the 
shadows of this terrible past. 

Years, many years have gone, with their days, 
their hours, and moments to the land of memory, 
and Constance still lives. She is but little changed, 
though her brow is not so fair, and a wrinkle may 
have nestled on her cheek, still her eye is cold, 
and beautiful, and her hand is of snowy whiteness. 

The evening is calm, and the last sunbeam has 
but just fled before the spirits of the night; and 
Constance is alone—along among the dead. She 
walks slowly amid the grave-stones, from which 
the names of those who rest beneath them are 
fast wearing away. She stops before a grave, on 
/ which wild flowers cluster, and the long, dank 
grass waves mournfully. A marble slab is there. 
It tells that hopes, and fears, joys and sorrow 
once dwelt in a thing of clay, which now moulders 
within that mound. There is a name upon it. 
By the twilight’s fading gleams read it 

Ernest Mansfield. 

Ay! she has come to the grave of her brother. 
That grave has never been hallowed by a single 


tear. But a deep affection guards it from obli¬ 
vion. There is a vacant place near it—another 
mound is there to rest upon a bosom which now 
beats with no impulse of the present—memory 
and remorse will make the damp, cold earth a 
blessing to her spirit. And oh! would that her 
soul might mingle with her brother’s in heaven 
as upon earth. 

She sat beside the grave until the cold moon¬ 
beams sank into her heart, and, as she rose to 
depart, it seemed that the measure of her grief 
was full. There was not a kindly heart that beat 
for her upon earth. She sought her home. It 
was the old hall of Mansfield, for she had long 
since left the walls of Arnheim; and in this old 
mansion had Ernest died in her arms. She seeks 
the room, where, in the days of her youth, she 
sat beside her brother, and filled his mind’with 
the glory of life? Again she sits by the casement, 
and again the moonbeams flood her brow—and 
perhaps she feels that life, which has been to her 
the tomb of each hope and dream of her child¬ 
hood, might now have been fairer if virtue and 
religion had guarded the portals of her mind. 
An intensity of loneliness has fallen on her spirit. 
The shadows of the past are dark and cold, and 
the future warmed by no hope, and she is alone, 
alone. The pride of reason has sunk beneath the 
lonely spirit, and a tear trembles in her eye, the 
only tear those eyes have ever moulded. 

There are those whose spirits are pure until 
sorrow bids them seek the path of sin. But, like 
the wild anemone which uncloses but its choicest 
flowers to the blast, so there are souls whose 
beauties expand but beneath the blasts of afflic¬ 
tion. A dreary life is thine, Constance; and 
happy are they on whom the grave throws its 
pall, ere their brightest hopes have faded. 
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On ! would that the spirit that flits round thy pen, 
Would guide it in hands weak os mine, 

I would sing thee a paean, or chaunt thee a stave 
Almost equal in sweetness to thine. 

How oft does my memory carry me back 
To my boyhood's roseate years, 

When I think o’er the days that together we’ve spent 
My heart is e’en melted in tears. 

When we sat on the bank where the wild roses grew, 
Or strayed by the swift rolling stream, 

How the thoughts come back o'er the wido waste of 
years, 

Of infancy’s first wakening dream. 

Ah! well I remember your sweet winning look 
As I gamboled about you in play, 
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Or built up fine castles in changeable air 
To be real at some distant day. 

I watched you with grief as down the swift stream 
Of life’s turbulent waters you went, 

And I saw you so sweetly sink into the tomb 
When life’s latest breathings were spent. 

I followed in silence and sorrow the bier 
That bore you away from our sight, 

And I felt that the sun of my life was put out, 

And I was left curtained in night. 

Ne’er yet has the shadow gone off from my soul 
As I verge on life’s uttermost end. 

For I still wander back to the times I have spent 
With my sister, my mother, and friend. 
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“ How is it ahead, Mr. Danforth?” said the 
officer of the deck to me, as I stood on the fore¬ 
castle looking-out. 

“ Wild as a whirlpool, sir, and black as pitch,” 
I cried. “ But the sky lifts a little now, oyer the 
weather-bow.” 

“Lifts,” said Taffrail, who, at that instant, 
approached. “Then God preserve usl There's 
a squall coming up, or I know nothing of the 
signs of the sky. Look there 1” 

He had scarcely spoken, whenVhe wind, which 
Was a point or two on the weather-bow, screamed 
out an instant, and then suddenly ceased. A few 
moments of supernatural stillness ensued, during 
which the dark curtain of olouds abeam of us was 
lifted up; and a spectral lightness flung over the 
stormy seas, disclosing the agitated vortex before 
and around us, and casting into bold relief the 
huge, dark billows that rose like the bosom of a 
panting monster, heaved against the sky. This 
second of boding stillness had scarcely passed, 
before a low wail rose and died away in the dis¬ 
tance, as if it were the lamentation of some spirit 
of the storm; then came a melancholy moan, 
gradually deepening as it neared us, until it was 
lost in the wild roar of the hurricane, that rush¬ 
ing ruthlessly along, leveled the waves before its 
reeistlees fury, marking its track with a line of 
driving foam, and which, bursting at last upon the 
devoted ship abeam, tore, screamed, and howled 
through the rigging, burying us to the lee-scup¬ 
pers, as it bowed our tall masts like willow wands 
to the water. The offioer of the deck had but 
time to shout, 

“ Meet it with the helm—in with every rag— 
away there all,” before Hie vast fabric was lying 
almost on her beam ends, while torrents of water 
poured over her sides and down into her waist. 
A minute more and she seemed settling forever: 
aftd wild cries rose up and rang along her decks, 
as the startled crew, aroused from their ham¬ 
mocks, rushed tumultuously up the gangway— 
while the rapid orders of the quarter-deck ming¬ 
ling with the roarings of the tempest, and the 
shrill whistle of the boatswain’s pipe produced a 
tumult, that Beemed the forerunner of inevitable 
destruction. At last the frigate seemed to heave 
a little, she relied heavily from her prostrated 
situation, and was just beginning like a jaded 
courser to urge slowly ahead, when a crack 
louder than thunder was heard above, and the 


huge topsail, torn from its fastenings and whip¬ 
ped into shreds, streamed out a moment from 
the mast, and then went like a snow flake down 
the wind. The ship staggered, reeled, and fell 
dead into the trough. A stifled shriek, as of a 
hundred men, rose partially upon the gale, but 
the stem discipline of a man-of-war forbade it to 
find full vent. I gave np all for lost. 

“Hard up, quarter-master, hard up!” thun¬ 
dered the old commodore, making his appearanoe 
at this emergency. 

“Hard up it is,” growled the veteran at the 
binnacle. 

“Does she come round yet?” 

“Not yet, sir—she’s as dead as a log.” 

There was no chance for us unless to cut away 
our masts. It was a dreadful necessity, as it 
would force us to give up our cruixe and disable 
us in case of emergency. But it was our only 
hope. 

“Away there, boarders, with your axes—stand 
by to cut away the lanyards of the miszen rig¬ 
ging,” thundered the oommodore. 

The men darted to their duty, each one holding 
by a rope as the seas poured* in cataracts over 
our sides. A minute the old man paused before 
he gave the order to make a wreck of his darling 
frigate, and then came in a thick voioe, full of 
pent-up emotions, the loud command, 

“Cut away there—sharp—sharper, my lads!” 
and we heard the dull strokes of the axes, the 
crash, and the mast with all its beautiful hamper 
went a wreck over our quarter. 

It was an awfbl moment that ensued. The 
; ship groaned audibly, and seemed powerless; 
she was apparently settling faster into the water 
than before; and six hundred men, holding their 
breath in the agony of snspense, drew a long 
respiration and gave np all for lost. Meanwhile, 
the surges rolled over and into her, as if already 
| revelling in their prey, and deluges of white, 

; frothy foam swept whirling along her decks. All 
felt that life depended on that minute. Many 
a wild prayer rose up then, from lips that had 
not prayed fbr years, and many a poor father 
groaned as he thought of his distant little ones, 
and saw no hope of his ever pressing them to hit 
heart again. One—two—three seconds slowly 
crept by, a dead feeling of hopelessness came, 
crushing the hearts of all, when suddenly I 
felt the tempest shifting more aft, and at the 
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same instant, the old commodore at the binnacle, 
shouted clearly through the hurricane, 

“She pays off—God Almighty be praised for 
his mercy!” and trembling irresolutely a second, 
her bows fell rapidly away, she whirled areund on 
her heel, and gathering headway as the tempest 
struck her aft, rolled, struggled and plunged for 
a cable’s length, and then drove like a race horse 
before the gale. 

After thb momentary tumult had subsided, the 
dear voice of the commodore was heard again, 


“ Clear away the wreck,” he said. “We *11 scud 
till morning, Mr. Sands. Get the frigate neat 
again, and then send the watch below to their ham¬ 
mocks; the poor fellows must be wearied out.” 

The next morning broke bright and joyous. The 
sun danced on the billows; the breeze whistled 
pleasantly overhead; and, in the exhiliration of 
the hour, we almost forgot the horrors of the night. 

Two days afterward we made the land, and 
before long were quietly moored in Norfolk har¬ 
bor, where we hastened to refit. 


THE CHARMED SPRING. 

BT JliKIE KLOIE. 


I close my eyes and softly turn 
Me to the glorious spirit clime, 

Where opes unto my spirit gaze 

Thought’s golden gates with music’s chime. 

And what see I within those realms 
Of boundless and mysterious power? 

Bo fair flowers nestle o’er my path, 

Or pale, gaunt forms beside me cower? 

A spring—a maid—a withered crone, 

Rise up, in contrast wild and strange. 

Amid a scene where wood, and dell, 

And light, and shade, make pleasant change. 

The spring lies like a silver globe, 

With emerald gems all glancing in, 

And willows lightly bending o'er, 

As if they loved the view within. 

The maid stands like a pale spring flower 
Cast forth beneath a tropic sky; 

The fair hands folded—blue eyes drooped, 

And slight form bent all shrinkingly. 


The crone, with weird and searching glance, 
Stands like the ministrant of fate; 

The grey-mixed elf-locks wildly float— 

The brawny bosom heaves elate. 

The coarse hand grasps the blue-veined palm; 

The weird eye seeks the soft blue eye 
As if by a magnetic power. 

To drain the springs of feelings dry. 

A croaking, muttering, grating sound— 

A drop from out the mystic well 
Doth tremble on the blue-veined hand. 

Fate’s curtain lifts before the spelL 

Why droops the fair head lower still? 

Why paler still the blanching cheek? 

Why doth the white lips firmly press 
Against the words the heart would speak? 

Ah! that young heart hath heard the last 
Faint murmur of a truant stream; 

Hath seen the sunshine of a life 
Fade off with ignis fatuus gleam! 


SELF-DISCIPLINE. 

' BT KART L. LAWSON. 


I would command my thoughts that they may be 
Obedient to the empire of my will, 

That 'mid the threat’ning surges of the mind 
I yet may whisper to the waves “be still,” 

And guiding them from passion’s stormy height, 
Lead them through paths where danger cannot lie, 
Where life’s pure sea with softly muffled breast 
Reflects the tranquil beauty of the sky. 

I would command my temper, and endure 

With patient strength life’s fretting weight of care, 
With fearless courage and unwavering mein 
The slight or taunt of petty malice bear; 

Nor writhe, nor flinch when wrong or cold neglect 
Assail me, where I least had feared the blow, 

For firmness void of anger may repell, 

Or cold indifference sha%e the keenest foe. 


I would command my hopes that they may move 
Within the bounds of life’s appointed way, 

Not wearying of past or present good, 

To brighter joys with vain expectance stray; 
But I would bid them soar in dreams of Heaven, 
Wide o’er the free expanse of bliss to roam, 
But ’mid the world I’d check their rapid flight, 
And close their wings within my earthly home. 

I would command my lip, and voice, and eye. 
That they betray me not, nor lightly prove 
The source of bitterness in after life, 

Nor fetter me to those I do not love; 

Not to be safe when kindness turned to hate 
Meanly betrays what friendship may impart, 
Bat wheresoe’er my thoughts or wishes rove, 

To veil my weaknesses within my heart. 
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BT BLLA BODMAH, 

CHAPTER I. “Who is that lovely, ethereal-looking little 

It was an autumn evening in 18—, and all the ; creature? A perfect representation of a Peri! 
beauty and fashion of New York were gathered with those golden tresses, and that sweet, inno- 
within the walls of the old Park theatre, which cent expression— I have been observing her this 
is now numbered with the things that have been, j half hour. Ah! you smile—your great heiress. 
All who were then present were full of excite- Miss Ivers, I conclude ?” 

ment and expectation, and impressed with the “Not at all, my dear fellow—you never were 
idea that it was one of the most important eras in more mistaken in your life. Ella Colman is, I 
their lives; and yet the very same scene has been acknowledge, perfectly charming: beautiful as 
enacted both before and since; the same hopes, an opening rose-bud—pure-minded as an angel 
disappointments, and jealousies have accompa- <i—and poor as a church mouse.’* 
nied each separate time. There was the same ; The opera-glass was instantly withdrawn, 
blaze of light from sparkling chandeliers—the ; “Do tell me who that bold-looking creature is 
same eagerly-watched stage, with its brilliant; with the great, black eyes, and mouth that seems 
foot-lights, pleasant associations, and envious ready to express the scorn traced in her whole 
curtain, that yet concealed the expected enjoy- countenance? Upon my word! if she has not 
ment from view—the same white arm leaning in just boxed that fellow’s ears! and in no gentle 
an attitude of such careless consciousness on the manner, either—the termagant!” 
red velvet cushions—the same flash of diamonds, “ That,” said his friend, with a peculiar smile, 
waving of {flumes, and bowing of turbaned heads “is Miss Ivers, the heiress.” 

—the same bright eyes and dazzling teeth that A single look of surprise—one uttered excla- 
had graced a similar scene. There sits a bright mation—and the opera-glass was again leveled 
coquette, surrounded by beaux and danglers, be- in that direction. And an artist, whose name is 
stowing a smile on one, a sally on another, and a Gold, stood at his side and reflected her portrait 
nod to a third—then glancing at her own white ' A soft light came into her eyes, a gentle, loving 
arm, on which other eyes also rested, but they, smile played about the coarse mouth—and the 
alas! admired the diamond bracelet which clasped deceitful painter held up an image of all that 
its rounded beauties, and thought of the gold, in was beautiful. He was a fortune-hunter—she, 
solid bank-stock, which formed a glorious setting a fortune; and in six months they were married, 
to the beautiful picture; and impudent-looking Their attention was soon after drawn toward 
men level their opera-glasses at all whom they ; a private box on the stage, the curtains of which 
consider worthy of observation—the looked-at j. had hitherto concealed the inmates from their 
party sitting quite patient and resigned under ; view; but the drapery was now pushed aside—a 
their pertinacious staring. ; delicate hand, sparkling with jewels, rested on 

Seats had been engaged for this important: the front cushion—and a beautiful woman, appa- 
evening weeks beforehand; everybody who was rently about twenty-five, leaned forward upon 
anybody put forth every effort to obtain admis- < the seat. She was very lovely, with those high, 
sion to this last representation of the great Eng- j proud features—the dark, shining hair, amid 
lish actress, prior to her departure for her native ; which sparkled a bandeau of diamonds—and 
land. The curtain seemed an endless time in those wonderful eyes, that one moment wore the 
rising; and while some sat sullen and impatient, expression of the startled fawn; the next, were 
others amused themselves with observations on flashing about with haughty brilliancy. The 
those around them. Two gentlemen, who were instant she appeared every glass in the house 
seated in a box that commanded a good view of seemed directed toward her; and the stranger 
the house, were earnestly engaged in conversa- j gazed in a state of complete fascination—amusing 
tion; their glasses, meanwhile, being in active ihis calmer friend with his raptures, 
employment; and one appeared to be enlighten- 5 “If that were but Miss Ivers!” he sighed, 
ing the other as to the character and position 5 “but who, in the name of all that’s beautiful, is 
of those who, from time to time, attracted his l she ?” 

attention. \ “Mrs. Duncan Clavofg,” was the reply, “the 
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most beautiful, wealthy, and miserable women in 
New York.” 

“ ‘Beautiful, wealthy, and miserableP ” ejacu¬ 
lated hie interrogator, “rather curious causes of 
misery, I should oonolude.” 

Too much occupied in drinking in her beauty 
to pursue the conversation further, he sat wrapt 
In silent contemplation. The lady endured the 
gase of the whole assembly with the utmost 
stoicism; she sat leaning her head upon one 
white hand, that gleamed out like a snow-flake 
from the red velvet cushions, and appeared occu¬ 
pied with other thoughts. Drawing forward a 
beautiful little girl of four years, she placed her 
on the seat beside her, and employed herself in 
talking to and caressing her. The child was 
dressed in a style of magnificence that corres¬ 
ponded with the mother's attire; and jewels 
sparkled on the dimpled arms, and were linked 
about the plump, white neck. Pleased with the 
light, the splendor, and her own unusual dress, 
the child's face was beaming with rapture; but 
the lady started suddenly back, while her brow 
oontracted as with pain—for the little girl, in 
one sweet whisper, had placed a sharp arrow in 
her heart Those around noticed the sudden 
spasm that shook her frame, and wondered at 
it; but could those infant tones have reaohed 
them, they would no longer have marveled. 

“Mamma!” said the child, softly, “am I in 
heaven?” 

The little girl's innocent heart contained but 
one idea of loveliness; all that was pleasant and 
beautiful approached nearer, in her view, to the 
better land; and as she gased around her head 
grew dissy, and she thought that no plaoe save 
Paradise could be half so brilliant. The mother 
had shrunk hastily from the child, as though 
fearful of tainting her purity; and bitter were 
the thoughts that rose within her, as she sat in 
the shaded corner, involuntarily dwelling on the 
difference between that holy place, and the one 
to which she had brought her innocent child. 

But other reflections came and curved the beau¬ 
tiful lip with a smile of contempt; she glanced 
for an instant toward the opposite box, and as 
who observed the entrance of a gentleman, she 
resumed her former position—apparehtly wrapt 
lip in the little girL Many gased with interest 
on that strange picture in a play-house: a young 
and beautiful woman seated alone with her ohild, 
and apparently unconscious of the tribute offered 
to her loveliness. It seemed as though she had 
fallen, unharmed, into the midst of folly and 
wickedness, secure in the protection of the angel 
at her side. 

The curtain at length rose up amid thunders 
of applause; and the queen of the night appeared 
more beautiful than ever. The play was “ The 


Stranger;” and while all were warmed into enthu¬ 
siasm, or melted to tears by the representation, 
Mrs. Clavers sat motionless as a marble statue. 
The cheek flushed and paled alternately, but not 
a tear came into the beautifhl eyes; she did not 
move her position, but sat with one hand uncon¬ 
sciously grasping the cushion before her. She 
leaned forward in an attitude of the most absorbed 
attention. 

“With eyes upraised, and lips apart, 

Like monuments of Grecian art.” 

The flair hand quivered, as though with sup¬ 
pressed emotion; and her eyes seemed riveted 
upon the stage by a strange fascination. 

Suddenly her head drooped—the bright color 
left her cheek—and sinking back upon the 
cushions, she fainted. Her position had been 
too oonspicuous not to have attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the whole assembly; and as she sank 
languidly back, several started from their seats 
and rushed to her assistance. There was now 
a pause between the acts; the star had for the 
present retired, and the beautiful Mrs. Clavers 
became the object of undivided attention. 

But the gentleman whose entrance had roused 
her from her revery hastily entered the box, and 
pushing the others aside with the air of one who 
had a superior right, he soon revived his insen¬ 
sible wife with a glass of water which had been 
immediately procured. Mr. Clavers had the 
greatest possible dread of making a scene; as 
soon, therefore, as the lady opened her drooping 
eyes he asked her questions, in a tone evidently 
meant to be answered in the affirmative as to 
whether her fainting had not been caused by 
the heat, the excitement, &c. She languidly 
assented; and the crowd who had gathered 
around returned to their seats quite satisfied; 
and Mrs. Clavers having expressed her intention 
of remaining till the end of the representation, 
her husband seated himself beside her, and ap¬ 
peared to watch her every motion. 

None had been more favored in their offers of 
assistance than the two friends; both simulta¬ 
neously rushed from their seats—and when they 
again returned to their old position, the informant 
was immediately assailed with a host of questions. 

“Well,’' he replied, “as to the first inquiry: 
‘who was the rather mature, extremely stiff, and 
very disagreeable-looking gentleman who pushed 
us aside with such a dignified air,' I answer that 
he is the lady's husband.” 

“iZier husband /” ejaculated the other, “I 
thought he might be her father /” 

“No,” returned his companion, calmly, “you 
thought no such thing. You mean that he is 
old enough to be, but the looks with whioh he 
regarded her were anything but fatherly. His 
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lordship was in a towering passion; she had 
created ‘a scene,’ and no act can be more inex¬ 
cusable in his eyes. As to why she married 
him, that must remain a mystery—I can discover 
nothing to acoonnt for it He is immensely rich, 
to be sure, but so she expected to be at the time 
•he married him. He married her for her money 
—of that there can be no manner of doubt; and 
when he found that a brother had inherited the 
whole, beyond a paltry thousand a year, all of 
which he scrupulously gives her, his disappoint¬ 
ment showed itself in a settled indifference. She 
is the most splendidly dressed woman in New 
York; the contents of her jewel-box are said to 
be inexhaustible; and yet there is a queer story 
afloat about her always being scant of money. 
She has all that money can procure, and yet she 
is often in want of a few dollars. I have often 
heard of her borrowing various sums; and her 
carriage has even been seen at the door of a shirt 
warehouse, while a footman handed in a large 
bundle, which was received by a lady deeply 
veiled. There is a mystery under the whole 
affair; Duncan Clavers has the reputation of 
being a mean man, and yet look at his wife’s 
dress, and the child’s! Whether she ever really 
loved him I do not know; it seems almost impos¬ 
sible when you oonsider the difference in their 
ages, and yet for what else could she have mar¬ 
ried him? They have a separate carriage, a 
separate box at the theatre, a separate interest 
in everything; the only link between them is 
that little girl, their only child, except that he 
constantly reminds her of bearing his name—at 
the same time expressing a hope that she will 
never so far forget herself as to commit any act 
derogatory to its dignity. Partly, perhaps, to 
spite him—partly to gratify her own feelings, she 
has formed a great intimacy with the talented 
actress who to-night takes her leave of us. She 
has no intimate friends; Americans, you know, 
do not regard actresses in the flattering light 
in which they are viewed in the old country; 
talented or not, the fact of their being actresses 
calls forth very aristocratic notions on the part of 
their patrons here; and although willing enough 
to be amused by them, and pay for that amuse¬ 
ment, they shrink back behind the entrenchment 
of their pride and dignity at the very idea of 
making companions of them. Mrs. Duncan Cla¬ 
vers is an independent, brave woman. Shielding 
herself with the consciousness of her own posi¬ 
tion and importance, she has ventured to break 
through all these established forms, and select as 
her bosom friend an English actress—one whose 
nightly business it is to amuse other people. 
This has not operated favorably on her popu¬ 
larity ; she is admired, envied, and rather shunned 
by those to whom she is known as the beautiful 


Mrs. Clavers, the chert ami* of Mrs.-. Her 

husband, of course, does not like this; it inter* 
feres most sadly with his pride, but he o&nnot 
prevent it; and lie has no right to oomplain, for 
he sets her the example himself. He is quite afl 
ardent an admirer of actresses as his wife; and 
almost every night, when there is not anything 
absolutely humdrum, you see the two occupying 
the self-same seats they had at first. But my 
throat feels quite husky now with so much talk¬ 
ing, and there goes the curtain.” 

The representation was drawing to a close; 
the actress was more charming than she had ever 
been before; and while she cried most beautifully 
with the help of onions oonce&led in her hand¬ 
kerchief, real tears of unaffected sympathy were 
rolling down the cheeks of her audience at this 
tale of ideal woe. The stage was covered with 
a carpet of flowers—bouquets came flying from 
all quarters of the house—and as the fictitious 
Mrs. Haller stood for a moment just below the 
Clavers’ box, the little girl leaned forward and 
dropped a splendid wreath with such graceful 
effect that it fell directly on the head of tbn 
actress. The father did not appear to relish this 
display, and drew the child back, but not before 
the act had been accomplished; and the thunders 
of applause that followed were partly bestowed 
on the little cherub, whose bright face had been 
seen for a moment like a fairy amid the flowerd. 

It was concluded; the actress had advanced to 
the foot-lights, oourtesied her adieus, made a 
short speech expressive of her gratitude and 
sorrow at leaving them—and the curtain fell 
amid acclamations that shook the whole house. 

Duncan Clavers, with an air of the greatest 
deference, arranged his wife's white cashmere 
cloak—at the same time whispering to her not 
to make a fool of herself again, as he saw her 
trembling, and her cheek turn pale; and leading 
the now weary ohild, they left the box together. 
Mn. Clavers, despite his opposition, would insist 
upon bidding her friend a private forewell; and 
was proceeding to the dressing-room with the 
ohild, but ber husband, taking the little girl in 
his arms, said sternly— 

•* Leave the child with me. We will await 
your return here.” 

A sudden shudder came over her, and she 
leaned against the pillar for support. With 
trembling steps she proceeded at length to the 
actress’ apartment, and entered the room in a 
state of hysterical agitation. 

She never returned. 

Duncan Clavers stood with the deeping child 
in his arms, and waited in vain for the interview 
to be ended. At last, weary and angry, he went 
behind the stage to seek his wife. The men 
were putting out the lights—the rooms were in 
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• state of disorder, and quite deserted. He sat 
down for a few moments, quiet and composed; 
as he glanced about, his eye fell upon a note 
directed to himself—it was in his wife's hand*, 
writing—and seeming it in one of his pockets, 
he bore his daughter to the carriage, and re¬ 
tained to his deserted home. 


OHAPTEE II. 

Wx must now glance back through many years; 
from the meridian of life to innocent boyhood—a 
long and weary travel. It is a cold, snapping 
winter’s evening, and our destination is that snug* 
looking farm-house, that in summer seems to 
have fallen so sweetly asleep among the shady 
frees that surround it The sitting-room is the 
very picture of neatness and comfort; the striped 
carpet on the floor is all of home-manufacture— 
the brass candlesticks are as bright as hands 
ean make them—the roaring logs in the huge 
fire-place send forth bright clouds of flame; and 
around the plain, baize-covered table are gathered 
happy faces, that would laugh merrily if you told 
them of damask curtains, and rose-wood chairs, 
and marble tables, and pier-glasses. The only 
article for the gratification of vanity is the little, 
mahogany-framed glass that hangs between the 
Windows, decorated with Christmas greens; they 
make their mirrors of each other's eyes, which 
reflect only kindness. 

Just before the fire sits the farmer; his boots 
pulled off, his feet resting on the mantel—deeply 
absorbed in the amnsing occupation of twirling 
his thumbs. His hair is quite grey; and bo is his 
wife's, the mild-looking woman who is pieoeing 
carpet-rags with an air of the most active in¬ 
dustry. The fair-haired girl, who sits there knit¬ 
ting, while she from time to time exchanges a 
■mile with the young student at his books, is 
their daughter—the child of their old age—the 
left of many taken; and the love with whioh they 
regard her is tempered with fear, as they gaze 
on her fragile appearance, lest she too should go 
and leave them desolate. 

The dark-haired boy at his studies is hand¬ 
some, and manly-looking, and yet somehow or 
other, his is a face which you do not like; there 
is something peculiar in it—an expression not 
met with at his age. Look again—have you 
not seen him before? Surely it is not Duncan 
Clavers! The very same; you saw him last 
when time had taken away those rounded lines, 
and brought out into stronger relief the expres¬ 
sion which is there faintly shadowed forth. Yes, 
that is Duncan Clavers, the orphan boy who has 
bis own way to carve out in the world. He has 
one rich relation, who is willing to set him 
agoing; if he suoceeds, the rich relation will 
reward him with his smiles and approval—if he 


fells, he will push him down still lower. Young 
as he is, there is a firm resolution embedded in 
his mind; he will succeed—he will become a rich, 
man—he wM raise his name from its obscurity. 
He is now preparing for college; and if daily and 
nightly toil, if a firm concentration of mind upon 
the one point in view can bring suooess, he is 
sure to have it. 

The Winoots, good, hospitable people? have 
taken him in at a marvelously low board; they 
have no son of their own, so they care for hint 
as tenderly as though he bore to them that rela¬ 
tion ; they are as proud of his talents, as much 
elated with his success, and depressed at his dis¬ 
appointments. Annie Winoot regards him as a 
combination of all the talents, virtues and charms 
ever separately bestowed on erring human mor¬ 
tals; and he considers her a quiet little girl, with 
a sweet face, and sunny temper, who will make 
him a nice wife some of these days—if he has 
time to think of such things. 

The old pair are watching them to-night with 
very much the same thoughts; it is the first time 
they ever entertained the idea, and as the hus¬ 
band glances from them to his wife she perceives 
how his thoughts are employed. They both felt 
very happy; it was what they should desire of 
all things—and they fell into a revery on the 
future. Of course they were too young yet—it 
would not be for many years; but they concluded 
that Annie must still live at home, and Duncan 
could go to the city every day, and return to the 
ferm-house at night. And so the good, simple 
people sat and dreamed; they did not think of 
gold coming between them and their happiness; 
they supposed that Duncan would become rich 
and great, and yet remain the same as ever. 

Often in after years that humble room, with 
its loving faces, and glowing warmth, rose up 
before the man of the worid; but never so vividly 
as he remembered it on this particular evening. 

Annie left her knitting and glided around to 
her mother; then she approached Duncan, and 
twining her arm about his neok, she glanced into 
his faoe with a sweet, winning smile, and begged 
him to lay aside his tiresome books. He pleaded 
the length of his tasks; but deliberately closing 
the volumes, she took them up and carried them 
into the entry. Resolving to make up the lost 
time when the others were buried in slumber, he 
suffered her to do as she pleased with them; and 
seeing him thus emerge from his clouds, the far¬ 
mer turned around from the fire, Mrs. Winoot 
put aside her carpet-rags, and all entered into an 
animated conversation. Some of Annie's dongh- 
nuts, and one of Mrs. Winoot's famous mince-pies 
rapidly disappeared; and at last the time oams 
for retiring. 

All departed for bed except the young student, 
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whose candle was burning far past midnight, as he 
perseveringly applied himself to the dry volumes 
before him. 

Tears passed. Duncan Clavers entered oollege; 
he had told Annie of his love—ehe had blnshingly 
confessed hers; and the farmer and his wife were 
well pleased at the prospect of seeing their two 
children united. 

Annie wore a ring on one of her slender fingers 
which was never taken off; and a lock of her 
bright hair rested against the heart of Duncan 
Clavers. She had the ring—he still treasured 
her keepsake; what need then had her silly little 
heart to imagine that there was less love in his 
letters, in his tone than formerly? She could not 
understand the employments that were pressing 
around him; some of these days he would think 
only of her—what right then had she to oom- 
plain? Nevertheless, in the solitude of her own 
little room she often wept bitter tears; his letters 
were cold—his tone she might forget, or imagine 
warm as formerly, but there lay the words before 
her—she could not mistake them y and they oost 
her hours of bitter regret and dark foreboding. 

Duncan Clavers oame now and then to the scene 
of hiB school-boy days; old Mr. and Mrs. Winoot 
were as kind as ever, and Annie looked as sweet, 
if not as smiling, as formerly, and when there his 
heart yearned toward them all. But he went 
back to college; he saw his rich relation, and 
told him of his love; the two were a long time 
together in the stately library—and when they 
came forth, Duncan Clavers’ face was as pale as 
death, but it was firm. Which would he sacrifice; 
hiB love or his ambition? Gold added another 
triumph to its already countless lists; and that 
very evening he wrote a letter to Annie whioh he 
knew would be her death-blow, and yet his hand 
scarcely trembled. 

It was placed in her hands; when she had read 
it twice to be sure of its contents, she spoke not, 
but glided up to her room and sank upon the 
couch. She lay there a few weeks; and then her 
pure spirit winged its way to its eternal abode. 

The heavy tramp of men upon the stairs, as 
they carried down the coffin and plaoed it in the 
best parlor, grated harshly on the ears of the two 
desolate old people; there was a crowd of friends 
in the little room—an impassioned prayer by the 
aged minister—a last look at the cold, still fea¬ 
tures of the loved one—and all was over. 

They never reproached him, either with their 
presence or by note; they knew that it would 
• have no good influence, and so they brooded 
over, their sorrow in silenoe. And yet a figure 
often rose up acousingly before him; sometimes 
at twilight, when he sat and mused alone— 
sometimes in the still midnight hour; and as 
he drove home alone on that autumn night, 


i his heart whispered, “ Annie 1 thou art now 
avenged.” 

His rich relation died; and true to the agree¬ 
ment entered into between them on that night 
I in the library, he left his fortune to Duncan 
i Clavers; who now found himself, while still in 
J his youth, almost at the summit of all he had 
| ever dared to aspire to. But with his wealth 
increased his wishes—he was not yet satisfied; 

1 his grasping soul sought greater riches; and he 
| invested his money in various speculations. A 
| singular fortune attended every effort; his ships 
were never wrecked by disastrous winds; he 
never met with dishonest agents; all his mer¬ 
chandize oame safe to hand; and his wealth mul¬ 
tiplied almost beyond calculation. His youth had 
I passed in mercenary projects, hnd the autumn of 
; life was drawing on apace. He had never mar- 
j ried; many beautiful eyes had darted bright 
j glances at the wealthy bachelor—many ruby Ups 

I had wreathed with smiles at his approach—but 
stiU he remained single. Had the truth been 
told, they could hardly have credited it: that tho 
j Croesus of the community would ever make his 
\ marriage a matter of traffic—that he could not 
| entertain such views but with the certainty of 
j gain; yet so it was. He grew harder and harder, 

\ and colder and colder; and til good impulses 
seemed choked up forever. 

CHAPTER III. 

We must now present the man of gold in his 
second love—if such it can be oalled. He was very 
i handsome, very gentlemanly, and very agreeable; 
his thin Ups, perhaps, expressed too much the 
habit of calculation—but he bore his age well, 
and nature had given him features that made him 
look far more noble-minded than he really was. 

Minna Clarke was a beautiful creature. Accus¬ 
tomed from childhood to have every look gratified 
—brought up in the midst of wealth and luxury 
—and quite spoilt by her father and brother, who 
almost idoUzed the motherless girl, she became 
capricious, and could only be satisfied with some¬ 
thing out of the common way. Lovers she had 
in plenty; the attentions of these she ascribed to 
their proper source—her father's wealth—and 
gave each successive appUoant a summary dis¬ 
missal. 

At length she met with Duncan Clavers. BBs 
style interested her; he was no longer young, but 
he was fine-looking and dignified; his appearance 
was very different from that of the butterflies by 
whom she had hitherto been assailed; and when 
he spoke words of love, and assumed the humble 
position of a suitor, her vanity was more flattered 
than it had ever been by the attentions of any 
other suitor. His own wealth prevented him 
from seeking her for her money—Mrs. Duncazt 
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Clavers sounded well—she supposed she must 
one day marry somebody, and why not him? 
Then again his age, instead of being an obstacle, 
was quite an advantage; he would be proud of 
her youth and beauty, and anxious to display it 
everywhere—in place of a humdrum husband, 
she would have a devoted escort. 

Mr. Clarke, however, was very much surprised 
by the proposals of Duncan Clavers; he could 
scarcely believe that his petted, fastidious daugh¬ 
ter had placed her affections on a man old enough 
to be her father; of course money could be no 
object to her; and Minna received a summons to 
his presence in order to explain the mystery. 

“ Minna,” said the father, “ do you really love 
Mr. Clavers?” 

“Tes, papa,” replied his daughter, with a 
charming frankness. 

“But consider the difference in your age,” he 
remonstrated. “He will be an old man when 
you are still a young woman.” 

“ VeTy true, papa,” she replied, with a merry 
smile, “but it is better, you know, to be an old 
man’s darling than a young man’s slave.” 

Mr. Clarke shook his head—he scarcely knew 
what to make of it; but concluding that her 
wishes were most important in such a case, he 
continued— 

“Well, Minna, this is a curious affair—very. 
Shall I write an assent to Mr. Clavers?” 

**If you please, papa,” and she glided from the 
room. 

She became the wife of Duncan Clavers; and 
for a short time her fancies were realized. He 
was flattered by the love with which she evidently 
regarded him, proud of her loveliness, and held 
somewhat in awe by the expected wealth which 
would one day be hers. He was the most de¬ 
voted of husbands; and Mr. Clarke saw with sur¬ 
prise that his Minna was, if possible, more merry 
and happier than ever. 

A short time after the birth of their child her 
father died; and Duncan Clavers attended the 
funeral with p demeanor of the most perfect pro¬ 
priety. The silver-ornamented coffin had been 
borne to the family vault; the undertaker’s men 
cleared the hall of their implements; and a party 
assembled in the library to hear the will read. 

It was long and tedious; but Duncan Clavers 
at length comprehended that the whole property 
descended to the son, with the exception of a 
paltry thousand a year! There was one passage 
relating to his daughter, in which he spoke of 
her being so well provided for, that he had con¬ 
cluded to keep the estate in the family. 

Minna cared nothing about it; rejoicing in her 
brother’s good fortune, she quite approved her 
father’s last wishes, and supposed that her hus¬ 
band’s sentiments were the same; but it was not 
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long before she became aware of his real feelings. 
The devoted lover quiekly sank into the indif¬ 
ferent husband; her freedom was destroyed, her 
every motion watched, and at first she could 
scarcely believe that this was the effect of his 
disappointment She had then met with the 
fate she most dreaded: he had married her for 
her moneyl She had really loved him; but this 
soon gave place to anger when she found that he 
did not consider her beauty and attractions a 
sufficient balance for his paltry gold. From the 
very depths of her heart she hated him; she saw 
through his character at last; saw the meanness, 
and duplicity, and selfishness which he had so 
carefully concealed; and wept bitterly over her 
unfortunate marriage. But tears came too late 
—her fate was irrevocably settled; and she found 
herself chained to a man whom she despised and 
loathed. 

Duncan Clavers was a mean man; with a pro¬ 
perty whose income alone would have been quite 
a fortune, he was yet as watchful in trifles as 
though just beginning the world. He was ambi¬ 
tious, though, of people’s esteem; he preferred 
keeping his meanness to himself; and none who 
saw his wife’s splendid dress could imagine that 
she ever felt the want of money. But he meant 
that she should, as a punishment for his being so 
deceived; he suspected now that she had married 
him for his wealth—that the disposition of her 
father’s property had been a privy agreement, 
to which she was accessary; and he determined 
that she should not profit much by it. The thou¬ 
sand a year which had been left her he gave her, 
to be sure, but it was expended for her; costly 
things, for which she did not care, were con¬ 
stantly purchased, while trifles* not half the 
amount, were denied. She had no purse sepa¬ 
rate from her husband’s; she was obliged to go 
to him for everything; and the angry blood often 
mounted to her very brow as he demanded an 
account of how every dollar was to be spent. 
Unknown to him, Bhe procured work from shops; 
and sat toiling as diligently as the poorest seam¬ 
stress, rather than suffer this galling bondage. 

But he was a torment to her in every way; he 
interfered with the child, disarranged all her 
plans, and sought to win its entire love. The 
little thing, quite unconscious that she was an 
object of jealousy, prattled sweetly to both; but 
her beautiful mamma was almost adored—and 
the father saw, with dark and angry feelings, 
that in any trifling question of supremacy the 
mother was always preferred. 

They had now been married five years; Mrs. 
Duncan Clavers was even more beautiful than 
Minna Clarke had been; she had wealth, beauty, 
and admiration—and yet she was miserable. Her 
indignation at being thus considered worthless 
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and unattractive without her expected fortune— 
slighted by the man on whom she had bestowed 
the warmth and frankness of a first love —gave 
birth to an intense desire for revenge; a resolu¬ 
tion to pay baok all the scorn, and contempt, and 
indignity which had been heaped upon her. She 
had few friends; the heartless devotees of fashion 
w>ho bowed to the husband’s wealth suited her 
not; and yet she must have excitement—she 
sould not live without something to destroy the 
constant remembrance of her injuries—and she 
became a regular attendant at the theatre. Almost 
every night that beautiful face looked forth from 
the curtains of a stage-box; and she became in¬ 
terested in the ideal scenes that were represented 
before her. 

She met the actress, Mrs.-, at the bouse 

of an acquaintance; she admired her talents, her 
invincible spirit, and agreeable manners; and in 
a short time they were firm friends. She could 
no longer keep her troubles to her own bosom; 
she wanted sympathy, advice; and her actress 
friend became her confidant Her story was re¬ 
ceived with the greatest indignation; from time 
to time 'various hints were thrown out; and at 
length the wife resolved to leave her husband 

and her home. Mrs.-knew that with her 

youth, beauty, and distinguished appearance she 
must succeed upon the stage; she wished to 
have the pleasure of bringing out a star—in 
addition to feeling a strong sympathy for the 
beautiful young creature; and the plan had been 
so long talked over between them that it now 
appeared quite reasonable. 

What did Mrs. Clavers care for public opinion? 
She had not a friend she regretted to leave, or 
whose feeling she valued in the least; it would 
wound her husband in the tenderest point—by 
exposing him to public comment and conjectures, 
she would take a deep and lasting revenge. Nor 
was this all; he idolized the ohild, and she oould 
not live without it; it was her intention to take 
the little girl with her, and for this purpose she 
had brought her to the theatre on the night of 
her flight; he would not, perhaps, care for her 
departure, except as it exposed him to ridicule— 
but to leave him entirely desolate would indeed 
be a triumph. This it was which had blanched 
her cheek, and caused her to lean heavily against 
the pillar; she saw that she most leave her child 
behind; and she appeared before her friend almost 
irresolute. 

“Come,” said Mrs.-, as she stood muffled 

in her wrapper, “I have been waiting for you. 
To-morrow, you know, carries you far beyond 
these hatefal shores.” * 

“I cannot, cannOt go!” sobbed heir trembling 
companion, “my child!—my child!” 

The actress comprehended in a moment the 


state of the ease; and drawing Minna further 
inside the room, she said, in a low tone— 

“Listen to me—and I can tell you something 
that will, perhaps, comfort yon. It is for the 
child’s good that your plans have been thus dis¬ 
arranged ; she can be far bettor attended to under 
her father’s protection, and lead a much happier 
life than were she to accompany you about from 
plaoe to place. He idolizes her, so that there is 
ho fear of her not being tenderly treated; and 
besides, reflect what a much deeper wound yon 
inflict upon the man by taking her from him at 
some future time, when he has educated and 
watched over her from childhood to girlhood. 
When your fame is fairly established, as it will, 
it must be, when you have a home, and wealth to 
support her, you can lure her from her father— 
teach her to supply your plaoe in the admiration 
of the public—and his punishment will be com¬ 
plete.” 

Mrs. Clavers was at length persuaded by the 
eloquence of her friend; and although her tears 
flowed thick and fast for the child whom she 
might never again behold, she suffered herself to 
be led to the carriage. The next day they left the 
shores of America; and after a short and plea¬ 
sant passage the white oliffs of Albion gleamed 
upon their tiew. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Duncan Clavses laid his sleeping child in her 
little crib, kissed her blooming cheek, and lin¬ 
gered as though loath to leave her. Dark, angiy 
and tumultuous were his feelings, as he reflected 
that the mother of that ohild had brought down 
shame and censure on its innocent head—had ex- 
: posed him to scorn and revilings—had forfeited 
: her own good name in public estimation. A sud- 
; den movement reminded him of the letter; he 
j: drew it forth, and read with an expression of 
j: contempt. 

“Your own shameful and unmanly conduct 
has driven me from a home which I no longer 
regard as mine. You married the hejrces, and the 
: portionless wife was soon made to feel that she 
had no right to the love whioh had been bestowed 
| upon her rival. I can even read your feelings 
; at this moment: you do not regret your wife’s 
absence—you are trembling lest your cherished 
honor should suffer! . Make yourself quite easy 
on that point—little as you deserve the comfort; 
for my own sake I shall strictly preserve the good 
name which has never yet been tarnished. The 
companion of my flight is a woman; I have gone 
off with no solicitous lover—although could I so 
far forget what was due to myself, your conduct 
has been sufficient to drive me to it.” 

Duncan Clavers read this epistle to the end; a 
; peculiar smile curled his lip as he proceeded, and 
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when he had finished it, he calmly tore it into 
fragments and laid them on the fire. He did not 
believe one word of it. He was convinced that 
his wife had married him for his wealth; and that 
she had since become fascinated by the attrac¬ 
tions of some younger lover. The actress had 
been a party to the elopement, and the pair had 
probably fled to England to elude pursuit. 

All that night he sat up—keeping a lonely 
vigil in his library. Pictures of his early days, 
the face of Annie Wincot, and the purity of his 
early love rose up before him. His hands were 
clenched, his face deeply marked with conflicting 
4 passions, and his whole frame shook with violent 
emotion. xSe morning rays Btill found him 
there; a servant would enter in a few moments 
to dust the furniture; and shrinking from the 
eyes of prying ouriosity, he went softly up to his 
apartment and threw himself on the couch. 

The world soon knew the flight of the beautiful 
Mrs. Clavers. Some loudly blamed her proceed¬ 
ings, and sided with the husband; while others 
declared that she was quite right in leaving him 
if he did not treat her well—they only wondered 
who she could have gone off with, as nobody was 
missed. But Duncan Clavers was determined to 
put down public surmises; he did not seclude him¬ 
self from people's gaze—he appeared the same 
as before, and allowed no change to be visible. 
He was still important and influential; his wife’s 
desertion had not affected his property; and the 
oircle of his adherents continued unbroken. 

But his daughter? That was the trouble; in 
that place the mortification was most keenly felt; 
and he determined to seclude her entirely, at least 
till the report should have worn itself out—and 
not suffer her spirit to be crushed by the taunts 
leveled at her in consequence of her mother’s 
misconduct. Nothing that money could procure 
was denied her; the nursery was filled with rare 
and expensive toys: but she had no playmate— 
no companions except her father and nurse; and 
so she grew up a beautiful, graceful child, igno¬ 
rant of the bright world from which she was ex¬ 
cluded. She was ten years old before Duncan 
Clavers thought of sending her from him. The 
pain of parting, however, was balanced by the 
advantages she would derive; and for the first 
time in her life, the little Minna found herself 
the inmate of a boarding-school many miles from 
home, and surrounded by none but strange faces. 

Before long, though, tones and words of kind¬ 
ness greeted her as of old. The daughter of Dun¬ 
can Clavers became the idol of the community; 
the rich contents of her trunks afforded an end¬ 
less sabject of wonder and admiration to her 
companions—her inexhaustible fund of pocket- 
mouey often procured them more substantial 
pleasure—and her beauty was the envy and 
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ornament of the school. Cross teachers were 
lenient toward her, mild ones more indulgent, 
and the motherless child was surrounded by an 
atmosphere of kindness. 

It was her seventeenth birthday. The day be¬ 
fore she had returned to her father. He received 
his child with proud affection, and gazed admir¬ 
ingly on the beautiful face. Now and then, 
however, as some expression shot across it, he 
would almost see his wife again, before him; 
and Minna often wondered at the strange cold¬ 
ness with which he then repulsed her. He was 
capricious in his kindness, but still she loved 
him; her toilet-table had that day been covered 
with costly gifts of every description, and every 
wish was gratified. 

No brilliant assembly had celebrated her birth¬ 
day—he did not wish to present her yet to the 
world; and the two now sat alone together in 
the lofty parlors. The mufflers which had con¬ 
cealed the splendid curtains since the wife’s de¬ 
sertion were now removed—the covers had been 
taken off the furniture-—and the rooms once more 
presented an appearance of being inhabited. He 
had never spoken to her about her mother; those 
in the house had been forbidden to mention the 
subject, and Minna supposed that her mother 
had died in her infancy. But he felt that she 
must now hear the truth from his lips, before 
mingling with those who would poison her peace 
with their malicious inuendoes. 

They had been silent for some time; Minna 
sat in an attitude of thoughtful repose, and he 
had been considering how to introduce the odious 
subject. 

“Minna,” said he, at length. “Do you ever 
think of your mother?” 

“Sometimes,” replied the daughter, sadly. “I 
think how delightful it must be to have a mother. 
Oh! how I wish she had not died!” 

“Would that she had died!” muttered Duncan 
Clavers between his clenched teeth; but Minna 
did not hear this, and he added, quietly: “she is 
not dead—that is, not that I have heard of.” 

“Not dead!” Bho exclaimed, springing to his 
side, “oh, dear papa! tell me where she is, that 
I may go to her this instant!” 

“Silly girl!” was his stern reply, “which is 
the sadder, think you, to have the memory of a 
pure-hearted mother, who died in her youth ind 
loveliness—or know that one lives, a violator of 
her marriage vows, a deserter of her helpless 
child, a disgrace even to herself? The very 
fact of her being alive, an alien from her husband 
and child, might have told you the sad truth.” 

Minna trembled; and covering her face with 
her small hands, she listened' in breathless 
silence. 

“You are now old enough,” he continued, “to 
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be made acquainted with the story which I hare 
hitherto carefully kept from you. I would not 
have your childhood blighted by the knowledge 
of your mother’s disgrace; but the time fias now 
come, Minna, when others will whisper the tale 
in your ear, even should I conceal it Your 
mother /” said he, bitterly. ** Yes, you hare need j 
to be proud of her! She deceived me before 1 
marriage—she has deceived me since. Abusing j 
my trusting kindness, she abandoned her home ! 
and fled with some lover, probably across the 
sea; I have never seen nor heard from her since. 
To-night, Minna, is the anniversary of her elope¬ 
ment; it weighs heavily upon me, for it has 
been a slur upon my honor—it will be visited 
upon her innocent child. May curses rest upon 
her and her Worthless paramour I” 

“ Father, dearest father I” pleaded the daugh¬ 
ter, while the large tears fell upon her cheek, 
“do not, do not speak so! I know that she is 
innocent! My own, my beautiful mother! whom 
I have thought of, and loved from childhood, as 
one too pure for earth, fi^rhaps she was carried 
off against her will—perhaps-” 

“Silence!” int^rupled her father, angrily, 
“have you no more sense, gi£, than to invent 
these ridiculous fancies? You do net know her 
as I did. She left me, 1 say, of her own free 
will—made my name a by-word with tne crowd!” 

Minna dared not utter another word in her 
mother's defence; his angry vehemence fright¬ 
ened her, and she oould only sit and weep in 
sorrow for that mother’s disgrace. 

“Was she not very beautiful?” she asked, at 
length. 

“ Beautiful! yes, it was her cursed beauty that 
has brought me to this! A valuable possession, 
truly! Do not look that way, Minna; you remind * 
me of her t and then I hate you! Come into the > 
library,” he continued, “and feast your eyes with 
her deceitful beauty.” J 

Minna followed with a faltering step; and 
Duncan Clavers, approaching the book-case, un¬ 
locked a small drawer, and took from thence a > 
closed box. He had never opened it since that * 
night, and now handed it to his daughter, saying: 

“Look upon it, if you will—but do not show 
me her treacherous features!” j 

* Minna’s trembling hands could scarcely un¬ 
fasten the case; but at length the beautiful face ! 
beamed upon her, and her eyes filled with tears > 
as she gazed sadly upon it. Oh, it was very beau- j 
tiful! It had been taken just after the birth of j 
Minna; and the large dark eyes had a dreamy 
languor, as they looked lovingly upon the gazer 
—the complexion was like the lily, with a faint 
tinge of color in the delicate* cheek—and the 
lips of a rose-bud hue. Minna stood and gazed 
upon it; and sweet, dreamy thoughts came gliding 


into her soul; she pressed her lips reverently 
upon the angel-face, and her father, taking the 
case from her hand, shut it quickly from her 
view. 

They returned to the parlor, each oocupied 
with different thoughts; his were bitter—while 
heir’s were only sad. That night the petted 
heiress retired to rest with her first sorrow upon 
her heart; knowledge is often bitter indeed, and 
she lay awake upon her sleepless couch, ponder¬ 
ing over the probable fate of her b^utiful 
mother. She could not believe her guilty—those 
pure eyes could express nought but what was 
lovely; and she fell asleep at length as she mur¬ 
mured, “mother! beautiful,unforAnafe mother! 
Will you ever return to your child?” 

• - 

CHAPTER 

The year again came round; and it was Minna 
Clavers’ eighteenth birthday. That beautifffl face 
was even more lovely, with its sweet, bewitching 
expression; an(Fthe figure was almost faiiy-like 
in its proportions. Again, costly gifts were scat¬ 
tered arfund herihpartment, and sparkling gems 
we£ clasped upon neck and arms; but her mind 
was filled with the last birthday’s disclosures. It 
had saddened her youthful spirits, and left a 
weight upon her heart; and listlessly she passed 
from one enjoyment to another. 

The father propoqpd that they should pass the 
evening at the theatre. Duncan Clavers had 
never once entered it since that autumn evening 
fourteen years before; they had then gone to 
witness the last representation of an English 
actress—they now went to welcome the appear¬ 
ance of one. The papers were filled with the 
praises of the beautiful Mrs. Walton; her talents, 
her loveliness, and interesting appearance; and 
every one crowded to witness her first appear¬ 
ance. But Minna listlessly ran her eyes over 
these panegyrics; and yielding to, rather than, 
seconding her father’s proposal, the heiress step¬ 
ped languidly into the softly cushioned carriage, 
without one expectation of pleasure or enjoy¬ 
ment Duncan Clavers folded the cachmere 
shawl carefully about his daughter’s shoulders, 
and seemed to be fearful lest a breath of air 
should blow too freely upon her. 

The carriage soon drew up at the door of the 
theatre; and as the light from the lamps fell 
upon the beautiful face, and rich dress of Minna, 
many pressed forward to gaze upon her. But 
another carriage had drawn up at the same 
time; and as if recognizing something familiar, 
the solitary occupant bent eagerly forward, and 
scanned, .with a rapid, examining gaze, the faces 
of Duncan Clavers and his daughter. As long 
i as they remained in sight, these beautiful eyes 
> were fixed mournfully upon them; then hastily 
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drawing her cloak closer ottyfher bead and face, 
the actress passed on with a deep sigh to her 
drawing-room. 

The scene appeared to him the same as when 
he reviewed it last; if some faces had disap¬ 
peared, they were now succeeded by others, and 
he could see no difference. He was very silent 
and grave as he sat there in the curtained box 
where she had last sat; and the remembrance8l 
of that autumn night crowded thick and fast 
about him. People were surprised to see Duncan 
Clavers again occupying hfe old place; and the 
admiring gl|b£s which hacToefore been bestowed 
on the beautiful wife were now directed to the 
equally lovely daughter. He had almost forgot¬ 
ten the stage, and the representation he came to 
witness—so absorbed was he in^is mournful 
retrospection; and h#was now arousej from his 
revery by the buzz of admiration around him. 

^ He glanced toward the stage. The curtain h At 
drawn up, and like some beautiful creature of 
light stood the actress—her eyes cast down be- 
* ncath^he re^e rated plaudits of that Astonished 
oirdlaP Her beautiful head was drooped, her 
hands meekly folded on her bosom, and she stood 
thus, motionless and calm—though her heart was 
throbbing wildly at this enthusiastic reception. 
Beautiful she certainly was, but there was some¬ 
thing peculiar in her beauty—it was not mere 
stage-effect; there was something distinguished 
in her whole appearance, something very dif¬ 
ferent from the actress-look which characterizes 
stage-performers. 

Minna Clavers bent eagerly forward to gaze 
Upon that speaking face; her listlessness was 
now thrown aside, and she riveted her eyes upon 
the actress, unable to remove her gaze. Once 
Mrs. Walton glanced toward the box; she caught 
the full light of those beaming 4 eyes, and her 
voice faltered as she proceeded with her part. 
By a curious coincidence, the play was “The j 
Stranger;” and Minna sat trembling and sick at j 
heart, while her father’s face was expressive 1 
almost of agony. Now and then Duncan Clavers j 
recognized an expression, a tone, that seemed ] 
familiar; and he gazed upon the actress in a ] 
state of breathless interest. They loadec 
with flowers—they made the place resounttawCh j 
acclamations—-and yet she stood calm, cold, and j 
unmoved. She curtsied with graceful gratitude; j 
but no flush of gratified vanity came into her j 
cheek, no ambitious fire lit up her eye—and her I 
apparent indifference rendered her still more an i 
object of interest. Her voice had a touching j 
pathos, a sweetness that went directly to the i 
heart; and her soft dark eyes roved listlessly j 
about as though seeking in vain for some resting- < 
place. j 

The father and daughter rode home in silence. < 


Minna was still dwelling on t v e lovely face that 
reminded her so strongly of her mother's picture; 
now and ttai during the representation, when 
overwhelmed with sorrow, she almost fancied that 
it must be her —it looked as the picture looked, 
wit^its expression of gentle melancholy. 

Duncan Clavers did not ask himself i^love, 
love from which gold had kept aloof, was really 
springing up in his heart; calculation, cautious¬ 
ness, interest were forgotten; and hi# mind still 
pictured tne beautiful face which he had 
cftelt witf such strange fascination. 

lime passed op; the beautiful actress was over¬ 
whelmed with ftniration, pfaises, flattery—even 
words oft love were sounded in her ear from all 
directions; but she was like a marble statue, 
beautiful to look upon, with eloquent expression 
in the chiseled features—but giving back no echo 
to their honied words. Her acjprers could only 
look upon her on the stage—in private a small,* 
black silk mask shaded, though not entirely con¬ 
cealed her features; and she refused all audiences 
without this covering. 

Duncan Clavers had hung enraptured over her 
night after night; and at length he too spoke of 
love. He was almost surprised at himself when 
the confession came—there was something that 
repelled him at the time when he felt most at¬ 
tracted; but he could no longer keep it back. 
He had spoken; and now, in a state of strange 
agitation, awaited her answer. 

He did not see the expression that passed over 
her face; the light in those dark eyes, or the 
smile upon her lips—the black silk mask con¬ 
cealed it all. They whre both silent, till he 
longed for some word or sound to break the 
solemn stillness. He knew that she was odd— 
he had seen it before in many things; and yet 
her manner of receiving his declaration surprised 
and annoyed him. Those great dark, melancholy 
eyes were fixed upon him with an earnest gaze 
—a half-doubting expression; and he remained 
spell-bound beneath their glance. 

He was driving home, and she was at his side. 
She had accepted his invitation to supper, and 
now reclined back in a corner of the carriage; 
not even a fold of her garments coming in con¬ 
tact with him. He was satisfied to have her 
there—pleased that he had triumphed; and yet 
he felt no disposition to advance closer. He 
could not have summoned courage to touch her 
hand. % They drove on in silence; and he sat in 
a state of bewilderment, wondering at his situa¬ 
tion, and believing himself to be in a sort of 
dream. Once or twice he thought he heard a 
gasping sig hjan d a sob; but he did not speak, 
and the ccu^B| stopped before long at his own 
door. 

That silent drive had seemed an age of exist- 
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enee; and he gladly desoended from the carriage, entered; his curidual message filled her with a 
and offered his assistance to Mrs. Walton. She strange emotion, a vague, undefined feeling; and 


trembled with a strange emotion, j^d he lifted 
her out in his anas. He was elated with his 
triumph; it must be love that caused*this agita¬ 
tion in the beautiful statue; and with the most 
lover/ike gallantry he conducted her to the 'spa¬ 
cious drawing-room. She glanced bewildered 
around, and pressed her hand upon her forehead, 
as tltsugh striving to bring up some dim, half- 
forgotten resolution. The fugitive*wife again 
' stood within the walls of that homefshich dfie 
had abandoned fourteen yearsJ>efore; andeshe 
listened breathless!^, almost ejecting to hear 
the tones of a childish voioe, or the; noise of 
infant merriment. But no such sounds greeted 
her ear; then came a host of recollections filling 
up the forgotten space, and with a sigh she 
placed her han^ in his arm and allowed him to 
1 conduct her to a seat. 

“Why that sigh, sweet one?” he whispered. 

“We often sigh in the midst of happiness,” 
she replied, turning those beaming eyes full upon 
him. “ Does not a foreboding for the future, or 
perchanoe a recollection of the past, often oome 
over you when you would commune with other 
thoughts, and bring a sadness in the midst of 
pleasure ?” 

These deep tones fell upon his ear with thril¬ 
ling earnestness; he started suddenly, and stood 
gazing upon her with a fierce, suspicious glance. 

But the eyes had drooped again beneath their 
long dark lashes, and his momentary anger passed 
quickly away. She exerted herself to amuse him, 
and her conversation became brilliant and fasoi- 
nating. Duncan Clavers sat entranced; the mar¬ 
ble statue had melted before his love—had shown 
itself in a neW character for him, and him alone 
—and his face was flushed with triumph. 6he 


trembling violently, she accompanied him to the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Clavers had risen when she found herself 
alone, and approached a picture that stood oppo¬ 
site the mantel. It was that of a little girl in a 
baby-frock, with waving, gold colored hair, and 
ia sweet, arch smile upon the red lips. The 
mother’s heart throbbed with old remembrances 
as she saw her child just as she had pictured 
her; and then she gjpnced with a sigh at another 
portrait, which represented her £p^he had ap¬ 
peared that first night at the theatre; the same 
small, exquisitely shaped head, large, dreamy 
eyes and pearly complexion; but she soon turned 
from that to the othdV picture—she loved best ^ 
to remember Ler a child. » 

The door opened; and Minna, pale as a marble 
slatue, stood within it. She trembled in every 
limb, and felt almost afraid to enter. Duncan 
Clavers had retired to the library, leaving the 
two to theg* mysterious interview; and the young' 
girl almost wished for his support The actress 
had sunk back upon a couch, and Minna heard a 
succession of gasping sobs. 

“Who—-what are you?” she exolaimed, “you 
look bo like—and yet you cannot be!” 

Her only reply was a withdrawal of the mask; 
disclosing features deadly pale, but marvelously 
like the portrait 

“You are—you must be my mother!” cried 
Minna. “Oh! tell me that I am not deceived!” 

“Minna !—my child!” she murmured. 

The young girl sprang impulsively toward her, 
and the two were locked in a close embrace. 

“But why do I see you thus, dear mother?” 
asked the daughter, at length. “ Why are you 
not in your oton home, where we all love you so 


could have led him then submissive in her chains; much? Oh, now I remember,” she added, in 

and a feeling of gratified revenge arose in her confusion, “he told me that-” 

heart Now she felt was her time; and cautiously “What did he tell you, Minna?” asked her 
introducing the subject, she said, while her musi- mother, in a tone of command, “I would know 
cal voice slightly faltered— if he has attempted to lower me in the estimation 

“You were speaking of your daughter just of my child.” 
now—do you know that I have often gated upon She hesitated; but Mrs. Clavers was firm; and 
her features with a feeling of deep yearning, pOength, with tears, Minna revealed the die- 
while something seemed to remind me of other (Aosnres made by her father on that birthday 
days? She is surpassingly beautiful, and her night. 

face brings up the memory of one I lost Would “Answer me one question truly,” said her 
that I could see her now! But, perchance, she mother, when she had concluded. “Did yon 
cares not to regard the octrees as other Jtlian a believe him?” 

source of amusement” Minna gazed for a moment on the pale, oalm 

Duncan Clavers was not a little surprised at faoe; then throwing herself into her mother's 
her wish, bat it was sufficient for him that she arms, she exolaimed— 
had expressed it; telling her that she should soon “No, mother! I did not!—I do not!” 
be gratified, he left the room Jm^Vwent to his “Thank heaven!” murmured Mrs. Clavers,ns 
daughter’s apartment. she folded her daughter in her arms, “that my 

Minna was still up and readingwhen her father child, at least, will do me jnstiee! No!” she 
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continued, vehemently, “believe it not! The 
whole is a vile, despicable falsehood, worthy of 
him who invented it! I will tell you my Bad 
story, Minna, and you shall judge between us 
two.’* 

Her daughter listened attentively to the nar¬ 
rative of her bright and happy girlhood—her 
first, absorbing love and its mercenary return— 
\ and her idolizing affection for her beautiful child. 
Mrs. Cl avers spared not the circumstance of her 
flight, but she told of her misery at parting from 
her child; and Minna wept as she wished that 
she had never been separated from her loved and 
beautiful mother. 

“We arrived in England,” she continued, 

“and I accompanied Mrs.-to her own home. 

She has proved a kind and disinterested friend 
to me, and under her tuition I became acquainted 
with the rules of my art. I met with encourage¬ 
ment, praise, admiration; the excitement, at 
length, became necessary to me, and with plea¬ 
sure I anticipated the nightly display. Gold too 
flowed into my hands, but still my mind was 
absorbed with the one overwhelming thought; in 
the soft twilight hour, Minna, the figure of my 
child often rose up before me 1 —and hers was the 
last name that trembled on my lips at night Do 
you too view your mother as an outcast? A 
guilty wretch, who is a dishonor to all connected 
with her*” 

The young girl slid down upon her knees, and 
taking one of those fair, slender hands in hers, 
pressed it reverentially to her lips. 

“Dless you! my own, my loved one!” mur¬ 
mured her mother, “could you but know how I; 
have looked forward to this meeting!—how it 
has cheered me in my dark and lonely hours, and : 
made bright ones seem yet brighter.” 

Minna moved not from her mother’s side; she ;! 
could not bear to leave her, now that the beauti-' 
ful original of the cherished picture spoke words 
of love and tenderness. x But sorrow had come : 
mingled with her happiness; her father she : 
could no longer regard with love and reverence— : 
he appeared to her as the persecutor of her ; 
mother, and she almost dreaded* to meet him 
again, lest her feelings should betray themselves. '< 


“Minna,” said her mother, “we must part 
soon—I can never return to my home.” 

“Oh! I cannot, oannot part with you!” ex¬ 
claimed Minna, as she twined her arms about 
| her, “what shall I do?” 

“Would you go with me, Minna?” she asked, 

; in a voice scarcely audible. 

One moment’s hesitation, as home and all its 
; joys rose up before her; and then the daughter 
murmured: “whether thou goest I will go!” 

She had triumphed! Though time, distance, 
all, £he was still beloved; and the pale cheeks 
were tinged with the bright flush of joy. One 
hurried embrace, a few whispered words, and 
Minna retreated to her apartment; while Duncan 
Clavers returned from his solitary sojourn in the 
library, not in the best of humors. He thought 
the interview unreasonably long—she must prefer 
his daughter to himself; but his transitory anger 
was soon dissipated by the lively sallies of her 
brilliant companion. 

“Oh, cast that shadow from thy brow, 

My dark-eyed love, be glad again l” 

Warbled the actress in a voice of touching 
melody; and he was again her humble slave. 

A few more weeks passed, and the daughter of 
Duncan Clavers disappeared as his wife had done, 
leaving him entirely desolate. A note was placed 
in his hands; and with galled, and tortured feel¬ 
ings, he read as follows: 

“ Revenge, thou art indeed sweet! My trampled 
love, my trusting confidence, my outraged dig¬ 
nity, all are now requited! I once more fold my 
child to my bosom, and tell thee, Duncan Clavers, 
that it is the slighted wife who has lured the 
daughter from her home—torn her from an un¬ 
worthy father to rest once more near her mother’s 
heart. 

“And I won love, too, disinterested love from 
you ! Oh! it almost makes me laugh to think of 
it! And you little knew, poor fool! that the 
brilliant actress was but the runaway wife, ex¬ 
ercising her wiles upon you but to make you still 
more desolate! I would have taken her with me 
that night, but you prevented me, and now the 
blow strikes still deeper. Adieu! I hasten to 
my child /” 
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*Tis all in vain—I cannot now forget thee! 

Linked as thou art with memories of the past! 

In thought thou’rt with me as when first I mot thee, 
And those bright visions bind my spirit fast. 

Once more thou art mine own—I list thy voice 
And its low musio, doth my heart rejoice. 

Vol. XVIIL— 3 
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Alas! a cloud obscures these blissful dream in gs, 
And blighting grief dispels each gleam of joy, 
For all thy words and acts were but false seemings, 
Framed to deceive, and breathed but to decoy. 
Yet still—I think of thee—and in my sleep 
I murmur thy loved name;—then wake to weep. 
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FOR NETTING.—NO. I. 


DIRECTIONS 


BY MLLB. DEFOUB. 


Plain Netting. —Take the mesh in the left> 
hand, (having previously made 5 
a long loop with twine, and > 
fixed it to any convenient^ 
support,) between the two< 
first fingers and the thumb. \ 
The netting needle must be threaded with the i 
material, and fastened by a knot to the long loop: 
before spoken of, and the mesh must be held up: 
as close as possible to this knot under the twine. 
The silk is to be held in the right hand between 
the fore finger and the thumb and must be passed 
under and around the left hand, so that the ma¬ 
terial may be formed into a slack loop, passing 
over all the fingers, except the little one. In this 
position, the silk must be held between the upper ; 
side of the mesh and the left-hand thumb, and 
the needle must be passed back, round the pin 
or mesh, allowing the material to form a larger 
loop, so as to include the little finger. The nee¬ 
dle will thus be brought round, in front of the 
mesh, and must pass under the first loop, be¬ 
tween the mesh and the fingers, and thus through 
the loop called the foundation loop, and thence 
over tlAt portion of the material which goes 
backward for the purpose of forming the second 
loop. The needle must be kept in its position, 
till the right hand is so brought round as to be 
able to pull it through, and then the needle being 
drawn out and held in the right hand, the 
worker must disengage all the fingers of the left 
except the last, which is to retain its hold of the 
second loop, which was formed by passing the 
material round it By means of this hold, re¬ 
tained by the little finger, the material is to be 
drawn to the mesh, and the knot thus formed be 
drawn tight to the foundation. This process is 
to be repeated, until a sufficient number of 
stitches are formed as are necessary, according 
to the width of the net desired. As the mesh is 
filled, some of the loops must be suffered to drop 
off; and when the row is completed, it must be 
drawn out, and a row of loops will be found sus¬ 
pended from the foundation by their respective 
knots, and moving freely onward. The work is 
then to be turned over, which will cause the ends 
of the rows to be reversed; and in netting a se¬ 
cond row, it will be done as before from left to 
right. In commencing the second, and all the 
succeeding rows, the mesh must be so placed as 
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to come up close to the bottom of the succeeding 
rows, the mesh must be placed so as to come up 
close to the bottom of the preceding row or 
loops, and the former process with the needle 
must be repeated. It will be needful, to have a 
sufficient quantity of material always wound on 
the needle, or otherwise it will not move freely 
round, as it is indispensible it should do. 

Bead Stitch. —To execute this stitch properly, 
requires care, but it is very ornamental. Beads 
of all kinds, may be introduced. In order to net 
with beads, you mu9t procure a long taper darn¬ 
ing-needle : the stitch is as follows; string a bead 
upon the thread or silk you net with: this bead 
is to be brought to the front of the mesh, and 
held there until the knot is made; at the back of 
the mesh, bring the needle and thread, passing 
the point through the bead which is upon the 
front of the mesh. The needle and thread are 
then to be drawn through it, by which means the 
bead will be brought quite up to the knot just 
made. By working the beads in this manner, 
they will be kept stationary upon the thread, 

| and so remain in their places, and impart much 
| beauty to the work. 

! Diamond Netting. —This kind of netting is 
easy of execution, and looks 
extremely pretty. It is done 
by making every other stitch 
a loop stitch, in order to effect 
which, the silk must be put 
twice round the mesh, instead 
of once, as in plain netting. 
Treble diamond netting is si¬ 
milar, only the process is rather more difficult in 
execution. After netting three rows plain, at the 
beginning, th# first row is to be composed of one 
loop stitch, and three plain stitches, repeated 
until the row is finished: then in working the 
second row, commence with a plain stitch, then 
follow with a loop, then two plain stitches, and 
repeat as before. For the third row begin with 
one or two plain stitches, make a loop, then net 
a stitch plain, and repeat the two loops and the 
plain stitch to the end of the row. For the fourth 
row you net three stitches in plain netting, then 
make a loop stitch, and repeat as in previous 
rows. An attention to this arrangement, will 
soon enable the young student in net-work, to 
net in as many stitches as may seem desirable. 
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Diamond Netting, op Five Stitches.— Com¬ 
mence with a long loop, then; 
net five loops plain, repeat to \ 
the end of the row, finishing > 
with a long loop. Second \ 
row, begin with a plain loop, j 
make a loose stitch to meetj 
the short loop in the previous | 
row, and withdraw the mesh i 
before commencing the next loop, work four \ 
loops plain, and so proceed. Third row is com- j 
menced as the second: withdraw the mesh as j 
before, and work three plain loops. Begin the > 
fourth now with a plain stitch, work a long loop, [ 
then a loose stitch; withdraw the mesh, and work • 
two plain stitches; again withdraw the mesh, 5 
work a plain stitch, and so proceed to the end. \ 
The fifth is begun with two plain stitches; then - 
form a loose stitch, withdraw the mesh, work one j 
plain loop, again withdraw the mesh, and finish ; 
with two plain stitches. The sixth row com- j 
mences with three stitches plain, then make one ■ 
loose stitch, and finish with two plain ones. For > 
the seventh row, commence as in the last case; S 
make a long loop, and finish with two plain > 
stitches. The eighth row begins with three; 
stitches in plain netting; withdraw the mesh, > 
net one stitch plain, make a loose stitch, again> 


withdraw the mesh, and finish the row with a 
plain stitch. In doing the ninth row net two 
stitches plain, withdraw the mesh, net two more 
plain stitches, make a loose stitch, again with¬ 
draw the mesh, and finish with a plain stitch. 
The tenth row is begun as the last, but instead of 
the loose stitch, net a plain one, then make the 
loose stitch, and withdraw the mesh. The mesh 
proper for this kind of netting is No. 18, and the 
silk called second-sized purse twist, is the best 
adapted for this kind of work. 

Dotted Netting. —This is easily done. Cast 
on the number of loops you 
require, and proceed as fol¬ 
lows. Begin with a long 
loop, in which you next in¬ 
crease two stitches; repeat 
to the end of the row. None 
of the rows are at all varied; and you must care¬ 
fully preserve its uniform appearance, as in that 
consists its principal beauty. 

Shaded Silk Netting. —This is beautiful, 
when the shades blend well together. Of course, 
each row must be worked in one shade, and the 
next needful must be matched with the utmost 
care. It is not possible to give minute rules on 
such a subject: but, in this, as in other things, 
practice will insure success. 
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Face of angel mould, where lay 
Sunshine of the heart in smiles; 

Chasing all of grief away 
With its dark and Stygian wiles. . 

Eyes that mocked the stars of night 
With a brightness all divine; 

Shedding love's celestial light 
O’er this lonely heart of mine. 

Voice as musical as love’s 
When he tells his plaintive tale: 

Like the cooing of the dove’s. 

Like the tuneful nightingale’s. 

Form of sylph-like mould, where grace 
Was embodied every day, 

Where the soul could always trace 
Gentleness and majesty. 

Oh! this maiden won my heart 
With a voiceless eloquence; 

Overcome me with a power 

That subdued my heart from thence. 

Through the Summer hours we strayed 
'Neath the sylvan woods afar; 

Calling love-thoughts in the glade 
From each blushing, wayside flower. 


Listening to the minstrelsy 
Of the tuneful ohoir around, 

Chaunting from each waving tree 
With a symphony profound. 

Hearing murmurs in the wind— 

Sighs of love in every breeze 

That swept by us, and inclined 
Our hearts to sympathies. 

Thus unwittingly, we gained 
By untaught and simple ways, 

Confidence—and lore-thoughts swayed 
Us through all these Summer days. 

Now that Summer days are o'er, 

And its beauties set apart, 

We oan find its balmy hours 
In the Summer of the heart. 

For a happiness dwells there— 

Like a fount or ehrystal spring 

Bubbling up forevermore— 

Where bright memories sit and sing, 

Telling tales of yesterday, 
Love-o’erburdened and sincere: 

Oh! 'tis Summer in our hearts, , 
Through all seasons of the year! 
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Nina Bland was a child of strong passions. 
8he realized everything. Her heart was like a 
harp in perfect tune: if joy touched its chords, 
her yhole soul thrilled to the blissful harmony, 
or if the hand of sorrow swept its strings, the 
mournful music was echoed through her heart's 
deep chambers. In form she was faultless. Tall 
and slender but not stiff, there was that easy 
motion which is ever seen in nature, as a grace¬ 
ful heliotrope swayed by a gentle zephyr, or rose- 
leaves stirred by a summer breeze—it was what 
we seldom meet in this world of “forms and 
ceremonies.” The expression of her face varied 
with her feelings. When happy, it was like sun- 
light—a smile seemed to illuminate her face. If 
sad, her eyes were dark and dreamy as a lake at 
twilight, or if excited they flashed like lightning. 
Such was Nina Bland! And yet she was not 
called pretty. Neither is the star that sparkles 
on Aurora’s brow, but we look upon it with a 
feeling akin to worship, because it is lofty, and 
pure, and bright as its Creator formed it. So in 
the soul of Nina Bland the light that descended 
with it was not quenched, and the glimmering of 
that genius shone in all she said and did. 

Horace Jones was exactly her opposite. He 
was self-possessed, dignified and firm, and by all 
but Nina charged with being cold-hearted. He 
had a mind that could meet all things unflinch¬ 
ingly, whether slander, or hatred, or disappoint¬ 
ment, or misfortune—he could oonqner all of them 
with the strength of his deep, strong soul. His 
acquaintance with Nina began when she was just 
bounding through the first arch of teens. He 
was introduced to Mr. Bland by the minister 
of the church he attended, and the good pastor 
begged for him the privilege of occasionally visit¬ 
ing his extensive library. This was granted un¬ 
hesitatingly, and the two departed. This same 
library happened to be Nina’s study-room, but 
the young lawyer soon atoned for his intrusion 
by doing hard sums, and, that most difficult of 
all things, beginning compositions. This last 
became his regular task, for Nina declared he 
should do it, to pay for hearing her pet canary 
sing his morning song. Mr. Jones thought it 
was “dear bought pleasure—the conditions were 
very hard,” but Nina was firm: “Jack,” she 
said, “should be sent out of the room unless 
he complied.” These controversies became less 
firequent* until at last she had nothing to do but 
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lay her little white band on the page he was 
reading, and point to a sheet of paper which she 
had placed on the table. By the time she could 
feed her bird, and have some very sensible con¬ 
versation with him, the work would be done. He 
used occasionally to throw in a sprinkling of ad¬ 
vice gratis, and remonstrance, too, if necessary; 
but it was just as her mood happened to be, 
whether it was received very meekly or not. 

It was a beautiful evening in May when the 
two met in that little room for the last time. 
Next morning by early dawn Nina was to leave 
her home to attend boarding-school. There was 
little in that home to make her regret leaving it. 
She was an only child, and had never known a 
mother’s love; its expiring beams faded in her 
first morning; and her father’s heart was not 
full of the “milk of human kindness.” On his 
daughter he lavished all that wealth could be¬ 
stow, but withheld that sympathy and love which 
to her nature was absolute necessity. She sat 
on a large, richly wrought ottoman—the work of 
her own fingers. Beside her, in a low, study- 
chair, was Horace, silent and sad. She talked 
incessantly of the glorious sunset, the fading 
light, and hailed with delight the first star. Sud¬ 
denly her departure crossed her mind—the glow 
vanished from her face, and sadness, like the 
shadow of a cloud upon water, settled on every 
feature. He laid his hand upon her head, and 
by a slight pressure placed it with its wealth of 
golden curls upon his breast She made no re¬ 
sistance, but looked up into his face till her sad, 
earnest eyes glistened with tears. He drew her 
yet closer to his heart She smiled faintly, and 
closed her heavy eyelids to keep back the tears 
that dimmed her sight. He kissed her warm 
lips again and again—they had read each others 
souls. Another embrace, and a low “God bless 
you,” and he hurried from the house. Nina 
was bewildered—her head was full of strange 
thoughts. Long she Bat, her hands clasped on 
her knee, and a smile, beautiful as moonlight, 

I beaming from her face—or was it not that new¬ 
born inward light which enveloped her whole 
form ? She seemed floating in an atmosphere of 
music; every sense was steeped in ecstasy; and 

I the heaving of her bosom was like the gentle 
swell of a summer sea. Who can describe the 
first emotion of love? It rises in the soul, sheds 
a beautiful radiance on all the distant hills of 
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thought, and lifts up sweet Yales of pleasure that t James Bland, Jr. was sullen and morose, but 
ever before slept in deepest shadow. All things j though he seldom gave vent to his anger' In 
look beautiful, for the heart knows not yet what j words, it burned none the less fiercely. On 
cart it is to love; but as fresh dewy plants spread j their way from school one day the two boys got 
wide their leaves to drink in the light of heaven, i into a dispute about some trifle; they differed 
so the soul extends all its powers to be tinged J just for the sake of being on opposite sides of 
with this new joy. j the question whatever it might be. Samuel 

This love so early awakened mingled with all j first lost his equanimity, and poured on his 
Nina’s pursuits. The dull music lesson, the 1 companion a torrent of abuse. James bore it 
difficult problem, the long translation, all came j in silence for some time, but at last passion 
under its sway, and her teachers were astonished j gained the mastery, and with a single blow he 
at her progress. No letters passed between her j laid his antagonist on the ground. The poor 
and Horace in her absence, but during vacations boy ran to his terrified mother with the blood 
they met daily: yet not once did either say “I streaming over his face, who, as soon as her 
love thee.” And when after her final return, ! fright subsided, went over to Mrs. Bland for 
Horace, as if by ohance spoke of his attachment, explanation. Neither parent was willing to lay 
he did it as if it had been revealed long before; the whole blame of the affair on her own son, 
and she neither blushed nor was surprised. It{ so they parted unsatisfied. The coolness thus 
was a sweet interview, but scarcely more so than created increased daily, until all intercourse 
many others in which the subject was not men- ceased. The feeling spread to every member 
tioned; because they always perfectly understood of the two families, and from them to their 
each other, and their mutual sympathy and con- neighbors, so that in ‘a short time the village 
fidenoe had never been wavered. Their love for was divided into two classes equally respectable, 
each other had increased, it was stronger but but hostile to each other. Mr. Jones and Mr. 
less passionate than at first. Love at sixteen Bland were merchants, and the effects of it were 
is like $ rose-bud in its first carnation blush, soon seen in their business transactions: com- 
its leaves folded closely around its heart, or like petition ran high. Mr. Bland had a card posted 
a rivulet dancing in the sunbeams and singing on his door with “ coffee nine cents per pound,” 
sweet roundelays with birds and flowers. The printed in large letters; in less than half an 
rose in full bloom, but of softer hue—the rivulet hour a larger card with larger letters appeared 
become a river, deep, and wide, and strong, this on the door opposite, “coffee eight cents per 
is the love of twenty. pound, superior quality.” The junior partners 

In a small village of western Pennsylvania of the establishments alone remained unchanged, 
lived two men, one named Samuel Jones, and ; they had always most heartily despised each 
the other James Bland; and these two consti- other, and the feeling was not abated by the 
tuted the aristocracy of the place. Their houses 1 uew state of things. This spirit of enmity pre¬ 
occupied opposite corners of the street, and were | vailed throughout their childhood, at college, 
particularly conspicuous from being the only j and when they entered society. To “cap the 
brick houses in the place. They were built pre- j climax” both fell desperately in love with pretty 
cisely alike—had the same number of windows in 1 Kate Parsons, the village belle. Both were 
front, and the same number of apartments within, j equally assiduous in their attentions, and both 

At the time of their settlement in P-these 1 equally anxious to win the prize, for the double 

two families were on the most intimate terms, j motive of securing their own happiness and the 
Both made pretensions to a greater degree of rival’s misery. The question was finally decided 
refinement than surrounded them, and the gro- by the young lady herself in favor of Samuel 
tesque dress and uncouth manners of the simple Jones. James Bland was furious. He raved and 
villagers afforded Mrs. Bland and Mrs. Jones a swore, and threatened, but there was no appeal— 
never-failing source of amusement. Every Mon- in three months from that very day Kate, “the 
day afternoon they dissected the bonnets and jilt, the angel, the flirt, the beauty,” would be 
shawls that had attended church the day pre- married to the man whom, above all others, he 
vious. Their oldest children were boys, and hated. The next stage bore him to “ parts un- 
within a few months of the same age. Be- known.” His destination was a mystery—he 
tween these two boys the parents, especially had been found drowned in the mill-pond, in the 
the mothers, endeavored to cultivate a spirit of river with his face dreadfully bruised, and at the 
friendship, but in vain, and in a short time a foot of a precipice in the mountains, most hor- 
simple aversion became a settled dislike. ribly mangled by the fall; but notwithstanding 

Samuel Jones, Jr. was a robust and high- these terrible rumors, on the night of Kate’s 
spirited boy, though in the main a good-hearted wedding one of the guests took from his pocket 
lad, but a little disposed to be overbearing, a Philadelphia paper, and read the following 
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NINA BLAND. 




paragraph:—“Married, on Thursday, the tenth 

instant, James Bland, of P-, to Miss Amelia 

Lee, of this city.” The bride smiled, the bride¬ 
groom looked happy, and all the company deci¬ 
ded that it was much better than being plunged 
over head and ears in cold water, or bruising 
one’s face against sharp rocks. 

Time passed away. To some its flight was 
like a dream—to many it dragged heavily and 
alone. To some it seemed an angel scattering 
from its rushing wings wreaths and gems—to 
others it was a merciless robber stealing away 
their richest jewels, and leaving them to sit 
alone beside cold, dark hearth-stones. To James 
Bland time brought wealth, and magnificence, 
and luxury, and it laid upon his bosom a fragile 
rose-bud, but the same hand bore away the frail, 
drooping lily that for six years had bloomed by 
his side. Gentle and sweet, and pure was Ame¬ 
lia Bland, and the gloom that shrouded her hus¬ 
band’s spirit was dissipated by her influence; 
but when she was taken from him it returned. 
The feelings which she had called forth went 
back tb his heart, and sank in its arid waste. 
The bud was left to heaven’s sunbeams and dew- 
drops, its soft petals expanded one by one—that 
rose-bud in its blooming pride is Nina Bland. 
To Samuel Jones time brought treasures, not of 
gold—voices of music, and eyes of light made his 
home a Paradise, and Kate, his wife, sat amidst 
the rosy circle, with as smooth a brow and as 
blooming cheeks as the Kate that Btood beside 
her. 

“Nina Bland! Nina Bland!” rang out a clear 
voice from the first platform on the stairs, “where 
do you k$cp yourself?—well, really! shut up in 
your chamber such a glorious afternoon as this! 
and in your pink morning dress, as I’m alive! 
I should think it would turn sky blue at being 
caught in the parlor at four o’clock. Why, in 
all the world, were you not at the party last 
night? I was ao disappointed. There was a 
young Englishman there—a sprig of nobility, 
they say—proud as Lucifer, and thinking all the 
time how much the company was honored by his 
presence—I do despise Englishmen. I wanted 
to see him smitten, brought down from his lofty 
place, and made to beg for a few smiles and kind 
words from one of the ‘natives,’ and I knew you 
were just the one to do it. But I am quite out 
of breath: now you may talk.” 

“ Miss Kady could not finish my dress, and you 
have forbidden me wearing white any more,” re¬ 
plied Nina. “Besides, neither I nor my new 
dress could make any impression on the heart of 
an Englishman, if he did not bow at the shrine 
of Matilda Harlow.” 

“There—that is the first compliment I ever 
had—what do folks say on such occasions ?” 


“I cannot tell,” said Nina, so faintly that her 
friend looked steadily in her face. The smile 
was gone, and it wore an expression of anguish, 
deep and unutterable. Her head fell back against 
the wall, and the small, white hand hung loosely 
over an arm of the sofa. 

“What—what ails you? Nina are yon ill?” 
cried Mattie. 

“Yes, dearest,” she replied, and her white lips 
quivered as she spoke. “ Go, Mattie, leave me 
alone. The sun shines, does it not?—such as 
you should live in sunlight—it is all dark shadows 
here—-go, Mattie.” 

“ Tell me, do tell me what has happened.” 

“No, not now—you are too happy.” 

“I am not happy, I am miserable because yon 
suffer, and will not tell me why.” 

“Well, come—-you are a|l the sister I have—it 
is only—only that father has driven Horace away. 
I thought I could be calm while you were here— 
perhaps I will be to-morrow, but now my heart— 
oh, it is so heavy and cold!” 

“But what does it mean? Your father knows 
that Horace has been visiting you these six 
years ?” 

“ Horace happened to say something while he 

was here this morning, about going to P -on 

a visit—I saw father’s face was flushed with 
anger—he inquired his father’s name—he was a 
man whom he had always hated. Then com¬ 
menced a scene which I cannot describe. The 
last I remember about it is, that Horace put one 
arm around my waist, and said, ‘nothing, not 
even a tyrannical father, shall take her from 
me.’ When I recovered, I was in my chamber 
alone, and there I have been ever since.” 

“But do you think, Nina Bland, that I would 
give up my happiness for such a foolish whim?” 

“I would never elope, not even with Horace; 
Dick brought me a note from him proposing it, 
and I had only strength to write, ‘I cannot do 
that.’ In half an hour there came another, writ¬ 
ten hurriedly, ‘then I start this afternoon for 
England, but shall love you forever.* ” The poor 
girl groaned heavily. 

“ Good-bye, Nina,” said her friend, suddenly. 

“Where are you going?—don’t leave me so 
soon.” 

“I am going to see Horace Jones: if he is in 
the city.” 

“No—no, I do not wish to see him,” cried 
Nina, “you must not. I have given him up, and 
it would but open the wound again.” 

“Then what can I do?” 

“Nothing. Guard your own heart, dearest, 
that it make no idols. Now, Mattie, go with me 
to my chamber a little while; and then leave 
me alone—you have a bright home—you have 
a mother—oh, Mattie, if I had a mother now.” 
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Rye years bare paused away since last we met 
Nina Bland. There have been many changes 
since then in empires, in kingdoms, in communi¬ 
ties, in families, but many, many more in that 
inner world, the human heart, but these have no 
record, except that which is written with tears 
wept in secret. 

In the affairs of Mr. Bland everything is 
changed. He seemed marked by misfortune. 
HiB ships returned from long, profitless voyages, 
and, after expensive outfits, again spread their 
sails for distant ports. In less than one year 
all these were lost in a severe gale About the 
same time a large factory, his pride, was burned 
to the ground, the very night, too, that his insu¬ 
rance expired. He received a note one day from 
a friend and debtor to a large amount, conveying 
the agreeable intelligence that he was completely 
bankrupt! Loss followed loss, accident succeeded 
accident, till his almost princely fortune had 
vanished like melting snow, and the wretched 
old man became what had always been his ab¬ 
horrence, a poor man. It fell upon him with 
crashing weight. In his days of prosperity he 
had avoided all social intercourse—his face 
brightened no fireside—his voice was musio to 
no heart, and in his adversity there was no voice 
of pity, no tear of sympathy, but for his daughter, 
and she needed it not. That one severe ordeal 
had completely subdued her pride and since then 
her soul had kept its trust in God. Their rieh 
furniture was sold pieoe by pieoe, until all was 
gone, but enough to furnish a small house in the 
suburbs of the city. The morning of their de¬ 
parture came, a bright, balmy spring morning, 
beautiful even where the soft blue sky was cut 
up in angles and squares by slate roofs and brick 
chimneys. Nina wandered from room to room 
thoughtful and sad, not that she mourned for 
departed splendor, but she could not leave her 
childhood’s home without a sigh. In the parlors, 
all was confusion—the chairs were all in one 
corner not yet removed and a sofa was in the 
centre of the room. The curtains were taken 
away, and the shutters thrown wide open, let in 
a glare of Bunlight on the uncarpeted floor. In 
passing she ran her fingers lightly over the keys 
of her piano, but it sent a chill to her heart. The 
splendid paintings which had graced the walls, 
were all gone but one, and before it she stood 
wrapped in thought. It was a Sybil. In her hand 
was a pen, and before her the book of Fate, one 
page half written in mysterious characters. In¬ 
spiration beamed upon her brow, and the lustrous 
black eyes and parted lips gave to the whole face 
an expression of the most intense earnestness. 
“Oh read to me my future—but no, it is better 
sealed,” Nina exclaimed, aloud, at the moment 
two rough-looking men in blue overalls entered 


the room. She next ascended the stairs, but the 
sound of her footsteps startled her. The cham¬ 
bers were all empty and she passed quickly 
through them—at last she came to the library 
door, a smile lit up her pensive face—not one 
article had been removed. The stranger who 
bought the house had also purchased all in that 
room. Nina sat down by the table, and drew 
toward her the large Bible, as she read from its 
sacred pages, melancholy faded from her face 
and left it serene, almost cheerful. A sweet, 
melodious trill called her to the window. 

“Poor Jack has had no breakfast—Jack must 
sing in our new house louder than he ever did 
before.” The bird chirped, gave snatches of 
song, hopped about his cage and ate the seeds 
his mistress gave him. As Bhe turned to go out 
her eye fell upon an ottoman and chair. “Oh! 
I should like to have thather eyes filled with 
tears, she was thinking of other days. As she 
descended, a turn in the stairs brought her face 
to face with her father—he was the picture of 
despair. “Why father, dear father! I was never 
more happy in my life,” she said, throwing her 
arms around his neck. A deep groan was her 
only answer. From that moment Nina devoted 
to him her life, a new feeling sprung up in her 
soul—love for him she had always feared. 

“ Come, child, get your bonnet, it is time we 
| were going,” said the old man, with effort. In a 
; moment Nina was ready. Shef* tripped lightly 
| through the hall and down the marble steps, 

| greeting with a bright smile *a fashionable ao- 
| quoint&nce who happened to be passing, but it 
was returned with a bow so light that it scarce 
disturbed her snowy plumes. Nina would have 
greeted her washer-woman with the same smile, 
for there was gushing up in her heart a sparkling 
well-spring, and all things were beautiful seen 
through its pearly spray. 

They turned many corners and crossed many 
streets. Mr. Bland’s step grew slower, it was a 
weary walk to him. At last they came to a little 
gate which led to a small house, but it was 
painted white, and a sweet, pretty multiflora 
shaded the windows. He shrank from the dark, 
iron knocker—he had never before crossed so 
lowly a threshold. The low, narrow passage was 
no less forbidding. “ Has it come to this,” it 
was all he could say. Nina opened the next door 
and passed on to the centre of the room, while 
her father stood spell-bound at its entrance. A 
beautiful, if not a rich carpet was on the floor, 
neat, handsome chairs arranged around the room. 
In the midst of the splendidly bound bqoks which 
lay on the centre-table, stood a tail vase filled 
with, flowers whose odor filled the room. One 
window was open, and its snowy curtain looped up 
with a blue ribbon. Green leaves were danoing 
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gleefully against the frame, and one dainty 
little bud just raised its blushing cheek above 
the sill, peeping in so slyly at its new neighbors. 
Close by the window was the old arm-chair and 
a pair of slippers. Mr. Bland was overcome, his 
ohin quivered, but the words died on his lips, he 
could only open his arms to receive his child, and 
clasp her to his bosom. In that short moment 
both parent and child thanked God for reducing 
them to poverty. Wealth! they had never known 
it till now. 

“ Now, father, sit down in your chair, for it is a 
long walk we have had, and you must be weary. 
See what a beautiful view we have from this 
window—it is charming.” 

“I don’t see anything—HI not try to see any¬ 
thing, till I know what it all means. What witch 
has been here? Some of these mornings we 
shall find ourselves in the moon.” 

“Not the least danger of that” 

“Well how did it all happen? I sold every 
carpet I did not even feel able to keep my chair, 
and am very sure I sold it yesterday.” 

“ I’ll tell you all about it, father, and you will 
see that it is no great mystery after all. You 
used to allow me fifty dollars a month, and, be as 
extravagant as I could, it was more than I could 
spend. The sum accumulated to four hundred 
dollars—it is all your own, dear father. Since 
last Monday Mattie and I have spent our fore¬ 
noons here, and 1 ! see by those flowers and this 
open window that she has been here to-day. But 
here comes Dick,’ 1 and she ran to relieve him of 
his burthen, which was nothing but the cage of 
her darling Jack. The old negro had woven 
sprigs of myrtle in the wires of his cage, and the 
captive bird sung as blithely as if he had been 
in his native bowers. 

Nina soon became a pattern of a housekeeper, 
and though humble, hers was indeed a “sweet 
home.” Gradually the shadow faded from her 
father’s brow, and his daughter was blessed with 
affection .she had never known amidst all the 
splendor of her early years. 

“Well, here we are at last—isn’t it a perfect 


bird’s nest—and hush—listen—do you h*ar the 
bird ? I don’t think you are very polite to push 
me aside in that way—for that you shall walk 
behind me, and wait patiently till I open and shut 
all the doors, and then take a seat in the parlor, 
as a gentleman ought to do, while I summon the 
lady of the house. Please be seated, sir.” This 
was spoken between the little gate in front of the 
house, and a chair in the darkest corner of-the 
parlor. Surely that merry voioe can be no other 
than Mattie Harlow’s. 

“Folks that live so far out of the way don’t 
deserve to have visitors. Guess I ’ll rest here till 
that song is ended—’t would be a pity to inter¬ 
rupt it—sit still, I’11 go then.” Mattie softly 
opened the door and said to her friend. “ There 
is a gentleman in the parlor who wishes to speak 
with you for a moment—he is a foreigner—splen¬ 
did!” she added, in a whisper. “I thought you 
hated foreigners—wonder how it happens that 
you are escorting one around.” 

“Oh, well, he is not an Englishman; and I 
have not spoken a word of French for a year— 
tell him I am engaged.” 

“Engaged! to whom, to whom, for heaven’s 
sake,” and Horace Jones rushed into the room.” 

“Well, if this isn’t pretty work. It is time for 
me to leave,” cried Mattie. Well enough to re¬ 
treat Mattie, when your eyes are full of tears. 

“Thank God that I live to see this day,” said 
a voice, choked with emotion. “Yes, thank God 
that I can make my angel child happy as she de¬ 
serves to be. She is your own, Horace Jones, 
you alone are worthy of her, but remember she 
is the treasure of her old father’s heart.” 

And they were married, Horace Jones and 
Nina Bland, and live—where think ye?—in a 

splendid house in-street, in which is a little 

library, and a magnificiont painting of a Sybil in 
the front parlor. A friend whom he had com¬ 
missioned purchased it during bis absence. Mr. 
Bland is now in his evening time, but it is brighter 
and happier than ever was the morning or meri¬ 
dian of his life. 


SONNET. TO 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


Imperial maiden of my heart’s devotion! 

Being most fair that e’er hath blessed my vision! 
Thou eeem’st a paragon from fields Elysian, 

Of perfect feature: tideB of strong emotion 
Sweep over my soul, like billows o'er the ocean, 
Whene’er I think of thee: love, the magician, 
Invisibly attends thee on thy mission; 


And I have drunk of his enchanted potion. 

Yea, I have quaffed, e’en to intoxication, 

Of love’s rare nectar: like a dream hath ended 
All passion but for thee; and that shall never 
Fail in the incense of its adoration; 

For thou art so with all sweet fancies blended, 
That, as I love thee now, so will I ever. 
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BY THB AUTHOR OF “TH1 VALLEY FARM.” 


I. 

“Com* hither, my child,” said a feeble voice. 

A young female, in the bloom of early woman¬ 
hood, emerged from the shadow of the curtains 
and stood at the bedside. 

Bhe was one whom, once seen, was not soon 
forgotten. The face of Anne Malcolm was in¬ 
expressibly beautiful, but with the loveliness of 
a pure soul, not of mere physical contour. The 
dove-like eyes and the winning smile declared 
her to be one peculiarly formed for confidence 
and affection; but the broad brow and the de¬ 
rided mouth bore testimony that, with all this, 
there was nothing of weakness in her character. 
She was one to ]pve only the noble and worthy; 
hut, having chosen, to be inflexible. 

“ What is it, mother?” she said. 

Her voice was low and sweet, but firm, just 
such a voice as might have been expected from 
her countenance. 

The invalid lifted her eyes faintly, and a pang, 
as of mental anguish, passed across her face: 
then she spoke. 

“I am dying, Anne,” she said. “You know 
it?” 

The daughter’s mouth quivered, and a big tear 
gathered in her eye; but she made a violent 
effort, and conquered these outward manifesta¬ 
tions of grief. Seeing that her parent waited a 
reply, she bent her head slowly in acquiescence, 
accompanying the gesture, however, with a look 
Of the divinest love. 

“ You will grant me one favor,” said the dying 
woman, “will you not, Anne?” 

The daughter still answered not in words, but 
her large eyes, distended in surprise, were fixed 
on the mother’s face in rebuke and inquiry. 

It is a serious thing I am about to ask of you,” 
continued the invalid, “a great, a very great 
sacrifice!” She paused a moment, and, with her 
' gaxe intensely fixed on Anne, added, brokenly, 
“your brothers and sisters—when I am gone 
they will have none to take care of them—oh! 
my child, can I ask you to be to them a mother, 
to care for their bodily health, to train them to 
righteousness? Your father, immersed in busi¬ 
ness, cannot do this aright: he is a man, too, and 
knows not the mysteries of a child’s soul as a 
woman does. Say you will do this and I will die 
in peace.” 

The invalid, in her eagerness, had half risen 


in bed, and grasping Anne’s hand, gazed earnestly 
up into her faoe. 

Over that faoe had passed many changes even 
during the brief interval while Mrs. Malcolm 
spoke. At first a look of unutterable agony had 
been there; then a heroic resolution succeeded; 
next, her glance, for one moment, had been raised 
to heaven as if she prayed inwardly; and now, 
as the mother ceased, a holy light beamed forth 
from those dove-like eyes, penetrating to the 
very depths of the dying woman’s soul, as dew 
falls upon and refreshes the parched earth. 

“ I promise,” she said, in a firm, but sad voice, 
retaining the pressure of her mother’s hand. 
“With God for my help, I promise to be to them 
a second mother!” 

The invalid’s eyes gushed with tears, and she 
raised her look to heaven. 

“ Father of mercies, I thank thee,” she said. 
“In this child, which I have labored to bring up 
to please thee, thou hast bestowed on me a trea¬ 
sure. Forgive me if I have asked of her too 
great a sacrifice! Oh! may the consciousness of 
this noble act of self-denial—this yielding of 
love to duty—sustain her when she comes to an 
hour like this, and bear her up through the 
waters of the dark river.” 

Big tears were now silently rolling down the 
cheeks of the daughter. It had not been with¬ 
out a severe pang that she had given the promise 
her mother had exacted of her. Plighted with 
the full consent of both her parents, to one whom 
she loved with all the devotion of a first affection, 
Anne beheld, in thus undertaking to be a mother 
to her brothers and sisters, the inevitable frus¬ 
tration of all her hopes: and she saw that her 
parent considered it in the same light also. There 
had been, therefore, a momentary struggle be¬ 
tween duty and love; but only a momentary one. 
Anne, with the exception of an older married 
sister, was the eldest of the family, and she knew 
that, if she refused, the dear old household must 
be broken up. It was not merely this, however, 
that Bhe dreaded, it was the consequences that 
would flow from it. Deprived of a proper home 
education, who could tell the evil courses that 
her brothers and sisters might imbibe! A mo¬ 
ment she had hesitated; but then came the 
resolution to make the sacrifice. Oh! woman, 
thou constant martyr to duty, what secret sacri¬ 
fices of thy dearest hopes the day of judgment 
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will reveal. Patriots dying on the scaffold, are 
made immortal for the momentary pang they 
endure; but woman, whose heart the world 
breaks on its wheel forever, suffers and lingers 
on, yet none call her blessed. But the angel for¬ 
gets her not—thank God for that! 

II. 

Mrs. Malcolm, having finished her broken 
prayer, turned again to her daughter. Anne 
had hastily wiped the tears from her eyes, re¬ 
solute, jn her heroism, to conceal the full extent 
of her sacrifice. 

“Call the family,” said the dying woman, 
faintly, for her late emotion had terribly ex¬ 
hausted her. “The light grows dim—I am 
going.” 

Anne rushed to the mantel-piece and violently 
pulled the bell: then she hastened to the win¬ 
dow, which she threw up. Retiring to the bed¬ 
side, she found her mother gasping for breath, in 
a paroxysm of her disease, which was consump¬ 
tion. Supporting the invalid in her arms, so as 
to elevate the head, Anne tenderly fanned her; 
and, while thus doing, the family came into the 
room. 

There were seven of them, beside the father, 
seven children, all younger than Anne; and even 
in that hour, she could not help shuddering at 
the responsibility she had assumed. And yet 
she did not, even for an instant, regret it 

When the dying woman became easier, she 
turndd, with a sweet smile—oh! how like the 
smile of Anne—to her husband and said, 

“James—the hour has come—you see I am 
dying. This dear child,” and she glanced up at 
Anne, “has promised to fill my place to our 
motherless babes, and you will, I know, assist 
her, as far as you can, in her holy task. I am 
weak now, and cannot speak much. Come, one 
by one, and kiss me. Oh! do not weep. God 
bless you all.” 

When the sad, tearful procession, to each one 
of which she addressed some word of comfort or 
admonition, had filed by, she turned to Anne and 
said, 

“ And now, my love, one last request! Let all 
remain in the room, while you read me the fif¬ 
teenth chapter of Corinthians. I would hear its 
cheering words once more before I die.” 

The daughter tenderly surrendered her mother’s 
head to the husband and father, went to the 
little table where lay the family Bible, and began 
in a firm, sweet voice, to read. As she pro¬ 
ceeded, frequent sobs broke from the rest, even 
from Mr. Malcolm, but with the self-control of 
her high character, she continued composed to 
the last. The glorious promises of inspiration 
seemed gradually, moreover to kindle her soul 


into enthusiasm, until her eye kindled, her cheek 
glowed, and her tones became triumphant even 
at that bed of death. 

“So also is the resurrection of the dead,” she 
read. “It is sown in corruption; it is raised in 
incorruption; it is sown in dishonor; it is raised 
in glory; it is sown in weakness; it is raised in 
power; it is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body. There if a natural body and there 
if a spiritual body.” 

The countenance of the dying mother, as these 
Words fell from the daughter’s lips, became rapt 
like that of a saint: especially when the reader 
reached the passage, 

“Behold, I show you a mystery. We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed. In a mo¬ 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump: for the trumpet fchall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised inoorruptible, and we shall be 
changed. For this corruptible must put on in¬ 
corruption, and this mortal put on immortality.” 

The eyes of the dying woman were fixed 
above, her hands were clasped^ her lips moved 
in prayer; and her countenance, as if from some 
inward light, oh! with what a glory it seemed 
radiating. 

Anne read on. 

“So when this corruptible shall put on incor¬ 
ruption, and this mortal shall have put on Im¬ 
mortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written. Death is swallowed up 
in victory. Oh! death, where is thy sting? Oh! 
grave where is thy victory.” 

I wish you eould have heard the triumphant, 
the almost exulting tone in which the daughter 
read these words, her countenance the while 
; beaming with the lofty inspiration of her theme. 

| She paused an instant before she proceeded. 

! But now a voice from the bed took up the holy 
! text. It was a voice so clear, so full, so loud 
that it seemed impossible to be that of the dying 
saint; and all turned, with astonishment, not 
unmixed with awe, toward the couch. 

And yet it was the voice of the mother. Half 
sitting up in bed, as if in the full possess on 
of her strength again, she looked now radiantly 
lovely: the glow on her cheek, the light in her 
eyes, the rapture of her face were indescribably 
beautiful! 

“Oh! death where is thy sting? oh! grave 
where is thy victory,” she repeated, triumphantly; 
and then with a fervor of gratitude that no words 
can paint, she added, “thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” r 

It was the voioe of a saint winging for heaven. 

The burst of rapture had scarcely left her lips, 
before she fell bock as if faintihg, and, ere she 
reached the pillow, she was dead. 
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, Tea! even at the moment that the husband, { 
feeling the dull weight of a corpse in his arms, j 
reverently laid the body down, the disembodied 
spirit, we may well believe, was already before 
the great white throne. 

So, when our hour arrives, may we all diet 

III. 

Ann now the time had eome when Anne Mal- 
oolm was to fulfil the promise she had made at 
her mother’s death-bed. The arrangements of ! 
the funeral, the endeavor to assuage her father’s > 
terrible grief, and other imperative duties had ! 
prevented her, hitherto, from writing to her 
lover; buWthe time had come when this could no 
longer be deferred. 

She safd^wn accordingly to her little table and > 
essayed to write. But when she thought of all 
she was aboolto give up, she could not go on: 
tears rained on the paper; and, at last, eom- j 
pletely unnerved, Bhe rose, threw on a shawl, and j 
went out to seek, by a walk in the open air, 
strength and resolution. 

For she was making no ordinary sacrifice, in j 
surrendering the hand of her plighted husband. 
Frederick Vernon was already, at twenty-five, 
fast rising into eminence as a physician, in the \ 
great city to which he had removed on receiving ! 
his diploma, with the heroio resolution to aim at 
once at success where success was most difficult, 
and, therefore, most honorable. From earliest 
childhood Anne had known Frederick. When she 
w&9 a little girl but seven years old, and he a lad 
of fourteen, he had been her constant attendant, 
climbing the rocks to pull the flowers of the cle- ! 
mads, and wading into the lake to gather the 
whitest of the water lilies for her. When he j 
osme home from college at twenty-one, Anne was > 
just fourteen; and the acquaintance, neglected > 
since childhood, was now renewed. Two years I 
later, during a visit of the young physician to his \ 
parents, this acquaintance changed into an inti- j 
macy; and that, finally, into a mutual love. The j 
affection, therefore, that existed between Anne j 
and Frederick was no sudden and illusory passion, 
the growth of a morbid imagination; but a pro¬ 
found sentiment, based on the fullest knowledge j 
of each others character, and strengthened by an ! 
entire conviction that their sympathies were 
such as to render a union happy and wise. The j 
marriage had been arranged to take place when j 
Anne was eighteen, but the declining health of; 
her mother had caused it to be put off. And now ; 
an impenetrable barrier had been forever raised ! 
against its consummation! Yet such is life. 

It was a breezy, autumn day when Anne left 
the house, and as she passed down the gravel- 
walk to the gate, the dead leaves, from the trees > 
in the little lawn, were whirled in myriads around i 


her path. She reached the turnpike, and leaving 
the house on the left, asoended the long hill which 

here bounded the village of-. When, at last, 

she reached the top of the acclivity, a landscape, 
many miles in extent, dotted with farms—in sum¬ 
mer bright with golden grain, but now covered 
with russet brown—stretched before her eyes; 
while the breeze, fresh from the north-west, in 
the direction of the valley, swept cold and power¬ 
ful across her cheek. Far away in the distance 
was the old farm-house, where my own childhood 
had been spent: and, close at hand, the venerable 
church-yard where my ancestors had been laid. 
Here also, under the walls of the grey old build¬ 
ing, the mother of Anne slept; and to this spot 
she directed her steps. 

A walk of a mile and more brought her finally 
to the grave-yard. It stood, close by an ancient 
wood, a little off from the high road, fenced in 
with dilapidated palings. A dozen hoary syca¬ 
mores, now entirely leafless, and whose white 
branohes, like skeleton bones, rattled in the wind, 
stood sentinel over the crowded tombB below; for 
the cemetery had been in use during a century 
and a half, and numerous generations of a popu¬ 
lous district were laid there. Many of the graves 
had long sinoe sunk in; over othere the green 
stones tottered to a fall; and, in several places, the 
huge brick tombs, with the marble slab cohered 
with armorial bearings, such as our forefathers 
in their pride erected, were tumbling to ruins. 
In one corner of the yard stood the church, an 
antiquated structure, built in a style long Sincj 
out of date, and with bricks imported from Eng¬ 
land. Through the shutterless windows a view 
could be had of the cold, inhospitable interior, 
with the tall pews*and the brick floor; but the 
half dilapidated old place was dear to Anne, as 
to me, because there, in our earliest childhood, 
we had first learned to worship a Creator. 

The scene suited the melancholy of Anne’s pre¬ 
sent feelings. Other considerations, however, 
had called her here. She wished to pray by the 
grave of her motherland there gather strength 
to consummate her sacrifice. For never, for a 
single instant, did she think of re-calling her 
promise, but only of preparing herself to execute 
her task. 

When, at last, she rose from her knees, it was 
with renewed courage, and even with something 
like peaoe of mind. The long walk, through the 
bracing air, had invigorated her physical frame, 
as she had expected, and this assisted to calm 
her spirit, and strengthen her nerves. For Anne 
well knew that the body was subject to the laws 
of nature; and hence instead of weakly giving up 
to depression, she rallied her powers constantly 
against it, employing all the means she conld 
oommand to maintain her health and spirits, so 
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that she might the better be able to go through 
with the duties of life. Brave, wise girl i 

It seemed to her, as she turned for a last look 
at the old church-yard, that even the hoary syca- j 
mores waved with a cheerful sound, so great was 
the change in her own heart. The sun, too, 
shone brighter, in her eyes, than when she had 
set out. And so, when she returned to her little 
parlor, it waB with a firm hand that Bhe wrote to 
Frederick his dismissal. 

IV. 

She told him, at once, that they could never 
marry, frankly assigning the cause, both because 
it was due to him, and because it would cut off 
all hope. The youngest of her sisters was but 
.three years old, and, until this child had grown 
to woman’s estate, Anne considered herself, she 
said, bound by her promise. She wrote kindly; 
in every line indeed her affection was perceptible; 
but she wrote also with a calmness that showed 
how firm she was. One or two tears, toward the 
close, dropped on the letter; and her signature 
was a little flurried; but that was alL 

y. 

Tvrt) days after, Frederick appeared at Mr. 
Malc<flm’s. He had come down immediately on 
recei^ng her letter, not waiting even to visit his 
patients, but sending a hurried note to a brother 
physician to take his place. 

He entered the house without announcing him¬ 
self, for he feared that Anne might deny herself 
to him, and he was determined to see her, in 
order to try the effect of a personal interview. 
He knew her well enough to be convinced that 
no mere letter could move her. He trusted, how¬ 
ever, to surprise her out of herself, by his pas¬ 
sionate appeals, by his representations that she 
owed a duty to him as well as to her family. He 
had yet to learn how inflexible she was, in the 
path of right, even against the pleadings of her 
own heart. 

Anne had dreaded this conduct on the part of 
her lover. She was aware of his energetic mode 
of action; she knew also his eloquence, at least 
over her; and she had resolved, as Frederick 
feared, to refuse to see him. 

But when she beheld him before her, and read 
his purpose in his countenance, she determined 
no longer to fly the danger, but bravely to meet it. 

Frederick was the first to speak. He held her 
letter open in his hand, and he was terribly agi¬ 
tated. 

“Can you mean this, Anne?” he began, as he 
took her proffered hand. 

A faint, sa^ smile came over Anne’s face, as 
she replied, 

“Sit down, dear Frederick, and be calm. Ton 


know me well enough to be certain that I mean 
it.” 

He looked at her at first incredulously, then 
with pain, and finally almost in anger. 8he'met 
his eye, through all these changes of mood, with¬ 
out flinching, with the same half beseeohing, half 
reproachful, but ever deeply sorrowful gaze. 

“You cannot be so cruel,” at last he said. 
“Duty l Do you owe no duty to me? Oh! Anne, 
Anne, you are doing a great wrong, under the 
name and belief of a duty. If you persist in 
thus casting me off, you will be the cause of my 
ruin.” 

He really felt all that he said. He was more 
impulsive than Anne, and, in the horror of losing 
her forever, he believed, at the moment, that life 
would be valueless to him. 

The tears came into Anne's eyes. In spite of 
his injustice, she loved him too well not to feel 
hurt; and she replied, making an effort, however, 
to control herself, 

“No, Frederick,” she said, “it is not cruel, 
nor am I deceived. Do not think I have not 
maturely considered the subject, or imagine that 
my decision has been without pain to me. But, 
though I owe a duty to you, I owe a greater one 
to these motherless children,.whose destiny, both 
for this life and the next, perhaps, depends on 
my accepting the trust delegated to me. I am 
a poor, weak girl, I know; but this burden has 
been laid upon me; and I trust that my heavenly 
Father will give me the wisdom and strength 
necessary to discharge the task. It is cruel in 
you, Frederick, indeed, indeed it is,” she said, 
with streaming eyes, “to endeavor to persuade 
me selfishly to abandon my duty, and neglect 
this motherless family.” 

Frederick was inexpressibly touched. His 
generous heart felt already that he had been 
wrong, and he loved Anne the better for her 
noble sacrifice. He had been walking, in agita¬ 
tion, up and down the room, while she spoke: 
he now stopped opposite to her, and exclaimed, 

“You are an angel, Anne! Forgive my selfish 
petulance. But,” he added, after tenderly re¬ 
garding her for a moment of silence, “do not 
insist on breaking off our engagement! I will 
wait for you, though it may be years.” 

Anne’s resolution was almost shaken by this 
proposal. But she reflected that, before her 
trust would be over, she would have long passed 
the season of youth; and her generous heart 
oould not consent to keep Frederick waiting for 
her. The sacrifice must be complete, not a half¬ 
way one. So she answered, 

“No, Frederick, I cannot consent to take ad¬ 
vantage of your noble heart. I cannot agree to 
keep you waiting, till long after the prime of 
life, subject to the many circumstances which 
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may arise entirely to forbid our union. Better 
meet the inevitable fate at once. Our paths of 
duty lie clear before us.” 

Frederick made no immediate reply. He was 
again traversing the parlor with rapid and ex¬ 
cited steps. Men, even the best of them, are 
more selfish than women; and he could not fully 
comprehend this martyr-like heroism of Anne. 
He began to believe, what he had at first sus¬ 
pected, that the charge of her mother’s children 
was not the only reason why Anne desired to 
break the engagement He answered under the 
influence of these feelings, stopping angrily be¬ 
fore her. 

“ You do not love me, Anne, or you would not 
speak thus? Oh! if your affection was like mine, 
you would be content to wait for a life-time.” 

The color mounted to Anne’s cheeks. Pure, 
and noble, and self-sacrificing as she was, Anne 
had yet the feelings of a woman, and a high- 
spirited one too. Injustice, though it pained 
her when coming from those she loved, did not 
the less render her indignant. Once before, 
during this interview, Frederick had been un¬ 
just to her; and she had then conquered herself 
sufficiently td expostulate with him. But she 
could do so no longer. She rose proudly, there¬ 
fore, as if to terminate the interview. 

** I did not expect to meet reproach, at least 
from you,” she said. “But since it has come to 
this, the sooner we part the better.” 

Frederick had not looked for this. He was 
stunned at the consequences of his words, but 
neither her language nor her manner entirely 
removed his suspicions: he, therefore, made no 


retraction, offered no apology, but stood regard¬ 
ing her, half coldly, half angrily. 

Reader, we are not weaving a mere romance, 
but telling a story of the hard realities of life. 
Our characters are not, therefore, perfect. They 
are such as actually once lived, and sinned, and 
suffered: and we must describe them as we knew 
them. 

So they stood regarding each other, for the 
space of a minute, he with a gloomy brow, she 
with haughty indignation. Then each, seeing 
that there was no relenting in the other, turned 
away. 

The next moment Anne was alone. 

She flung herself now on the sofa in an agony 
of tears. All her pride had deserted her. 

“Ohl” she cried, “this is more than I can 
bear. To part in anger!—could I think it would 
come to this? Father in heaven,” she cried, 
ljfting her eyes above, “let me have strength to 
drink this cup, for it is bitter, bitter indeed.” 

Suddenly she thought she heard a step in the 
hall. She started up, with a fluttering heart, 
thinking Frederick might be returning. But the 
step passed on, and she recognized it now os that 
of her father. 

She turned involuntarily, after this, toward 
the window. The form of her lover, at that in¬ 
stant, emerged from the gate on the highway; 
and, without a single look backward, he passed 
down the road. 

“And thus we part forever!” cried Anne, sob¬ 
bing afresh. 

It is a terrible thing, sometimes, to walk iff 
the way of duty. (to be continued.) 
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Weep for the dead— ay, weep! 

There’s is a dreamless sleep, 

A sleep that knows no waking; 

They will not rise, 

When o’er the skies 

The sunny morn is breaking! 

Mourn for the dead—ay, mourn! 
They’ve reached that viewless bourne 
Whence there is no returning; 

Tho’ all day long 
We miss their song, 

And our hearts for them are yearning! 

Sigh for the dead—ay, sigh! 

For those we cherished lie 
Within the grave, all lonely; 


Death gathers now, 

On each fair brow 
And lip, where smiles dwelt only! 

Sing of the dead—ay, sing! 

And let their memory cling 
As a spell around us ever; 

We loved them weil— 

Then let them dwell 
In our heart of hearts forever! 

Joy for the dead—ay, joy! 

For bliss hath no alloy 
In the spirit’s realm of light; 
They know no fear! 

They shed no tear! 

And their day ends not in night! 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 

The Next Six Months. —With the present num¬ 
ber we begin a new volume, which exhibits, we think, 
a decided improvement The mezzotint, “Early at 
the Glass/* we venture to assert in advance, will be 
•the prettiest for the month, in any magazine. The 
fashion-plate is also very beautiful. The portrait of 
Lady Washington has been copied from the original 
picture by Wollaston, and retains faithfiilly all the 
expression and features of that estimable lady. The 
number of our pages equals those of the three dollar 
magazines, when they do not give an extra sheet; 
while the contents are from contributors long known 
to, and universally admired by our subscribers and 
the public. We have omitted our usual wood-cute, 
giving the steel-plate of Lady Washington in their 
place. Hereafter, indeed, when we publish engrav¬ 
ings on wood, we shall print them in a new and im¬ 
proved style, besides having them executed in the 
best manner of the first artists. In a word, having 
already increased the quantity of our matter and 
embellishments, we shall, in future, devote ourselves 
to improving the merit of both, where possible. We 
belieye, in fact, that we can promise, for the next 
year* a better magazine tffan we have ever yet pub¬ 
lished. We only ask that each one of our friends will 
procure us one additional subscriber. 

The Saturday Gazette. —If any one of our friends 
ferishes a good weekly newspaper, we would recom¬ 
mend “The Saturday Gazette” to them. The su¬ 
periority of that journal consists in this, that while 
it possesses all the usual qualities of a family paper, 
it has in addition an admirabl#department for ladies, 
and another for children, both edited by that talented 
authoress, Mrs. Joseph C. Neal, who also assists in 
the general management of the paper. During the 
present summer, the Gazette publishes two original 
novels of rare merit:—“The Bride of the Border,” 
by C. W. Webber, and “Cecilia Calvert,*' by*Mrs. 
Southworth. In a word, we think our friends, if they 
but test it once by trial, will find “ The Gazette” better 
suited to their tastes than any family journal in the 
United States. The subscription price is two dollars 
per annum. Persons desirous of taking a magaine 
and newspaper can be supplied with both “The 
Gazette’* and the “National” for three dollars, by 
remitting to us, at No. 98 Chesnut street This is 
a better bargain, by faP, than giving the same sum 
for a three dollar magazine. 


Mrs. Stephens in Europe.— We have letters from 
Mrs. Stephens, announcing her arrival in Southamp¬ 
ton, England, after a voyage of seventeen days. She 
had gone to London, after a hasty visit to Winches¬ 
ter, that venerable capital of the Anglo-Saxon kings; 
and was in excellent health. She expresses herself 


even more gratified than she had expected. Indeed, 
we know no American woman who could have gone 
to England, with such a prospect of enjoyment. 
Every ancient castle and every romantic spot will 
peculiarly interest her; while her high literary re¬ 
putation will render her society courted by the most 
intelligent circles abroad. She has promised us a 
letter for publication in our August number. 

The Go 98 *s of River-town. —This is tho title of 
a book, in two volumes, lately published by one of 
our contributors, Mrs. Joseph C. Neal; and which 
the Literary World, a high authority, pronOunces a 
story of rare merit* exhibiting a keen perception of 
character and great skill in depicting it. In this 
eulogium we cordially coincide. The public also 
seems to be of a similar opinion, having already 
called for a second edition of the work. 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Poems . By Richard Ooe, Jr. 1 voh Philada: A. 

; Hart, late Carey ds Hart. —With the writings of this 
; young American author the readers of our magazine 
are comparatively familiar, as he has, for some time, 
been a contributor to our pages. But the few pieces 
he has written for the “National” give scarcely an 
idea of his capacities. It is only when all his best 
poems are collected together, as in the volume before 
us, that a correct estimate can be formed of his merit. 

; The reader will be astonished at the high degree of 
excellence which many of the poems in this book 
display, especially those devoted to the home affec¬ 
tions. This is warm praise, we know, but if we had 
space, so as to quote one or two of the pieces we 
allude to, there would bo no question, in the mind of 
any competent critic, as to the justice of our remark. 
There is, indeed, an unaffected simplicity, an earnest¬ 
ness, a depth of affection in many of these composi¬ 
tions, such as goes at once to the heart. In a few 
of Mr. Coe’s poems there is an apparent labor, which 
detracts from the grace and ease of the verse; and, 
strange to say, these pieces are generally given pre¬ 
cedence of others far more natural, Mid, therefore, 
better. Mr. Coe is not an author by profession, but 
a merchant, who in his leisure hours, pursues literary 
avocations. If more of our business men would 
thus refresh their minds and improve their hearts, a 
better and higher tone would be infused into society. 
The writer before us has shown that a man may be 
a poet without ceasing to be a merchant. The book 
is issued in a style of great elegance. The type and 
paper are not surpassed by those of the costliest 

I London annuals; while the binding is at once beau¬ 
tiful and durable. We cordially commend the volume. 
If any of our readers wishes to make a choice, yet* 
not too costly gift, this book of poems is exactly 
suited for the purpose. 
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Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. By Beneon 
J. Looting. New York: Harper 4 b Brothers. —The 
plan of thia work it excellent, nor it the execution a 
whit inferior. The book is an attempt to illustrate 
the "times that tried men’s souls/' by means of 
engravings of the principal battle-fields, localities, 
and other matters of historical interest. Mr. Log¬ 
ging visited all the important scenes of the Revolu¬ 
tion in person, and executed on the spot the drawings 
from whioh the engravings have been made. There 
will be six hundred illustrations in the work, which 
is to be published in twenty numbers, at twenty-five 
cents a piece. The engravings are the finest we have 
seen, except those in Harper's Bible. Altogether, 
what between the admirable text and the still more 
admirable illustrations, the "Field Bohk of the^Revo- 
lution” presente claims which should place it in every 
American's library. 

Pendennis. By W. M. Thackery . No. V. New 
York: Harper 4b Brothers. —The merit of this fine 
national novel, decidedly the best the age has yet 
produced, continues without abatement. Indeed 
"Pendennis” is quite equal to the best of Dickens’ 
works, though of course in a different way; and 
exhibits far less exaggeration. Captain Costigan, 
with his stories of "me daughter;” Major Penden¬ 
nis, with his idolatry to rank and fashion; and 
Blanche Amoy, with her sentimentalism and vanity, 
are all admirablo characters. One does not see, per¬ 
haps, the best side of life in Thackery’s books; but 
one sees life as it is, instead of its merely romantic 
aspect There is certainly more truth, if not more 
wisdom in a novel of this description than in one of 
a more imaginative school. 

Poems for the Sea. By Lydia H. Sigourney . 1 vol. 
Hartford: H. S. Parsons 4b Go. —At this late day it 
Is needless to eulogize Mrs. Sigourney. Her reputa¬ 
tion has already become, as it were, historical. All 
persons of taste unite to place her name at the 
head of the femalfe poets of America, a position whioh 
her precedence in authorship and her uniform devo¬ 
tion to the cause of truth, not lees than the merit of 
her writings, have given her. The present beautiful 
little volume is a collection of poems relative to the 
great deep. As Mrs. S. has been a voyager herself, 
she knows what sentiments are best suited for those 
who ‘/go down to the sea in ships.” The book is a 
12 mo. of one hundred and fifty-two pages, neatly 
bound in buff boards. 

Three Strong Men. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol. 
New York: Dewitt 4b Davenport. —Dumas is, without 
doubt, the least exceptionable, as well as the most 
talented of the French qoveliste. He cannot, indeed, 
be accused of immorality, though against the charge 
of exaggeration he would find it more difficult, per¬ 
haps, to defend himself. The present fiction is said 
to be one of his latest, and has been translated with 
spirit by Fayette Robinson. 

Gibbon ’> History of Borne. Vols . 1 and 2. New 
m York: Harper 4b Brothers. —Here is a neat edition of 
"Milman’s Gibbon,” even cheaper than tho Boston 
one: viz. forty cents a volume, bound in cloth. 
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Whisper to a Bride. By Lydia H. Sigourney. 1 
voL HaHford: H. 8. Parsons 4b Qo. —No one bat 
Mrs. Sigourney herself could have written this little 
book, so delicate in style, so useful in* matter. 
Every female, who is about to become a bride, cannot 
but find her heart benefitied by the study of this 
volume, and a careful remembrance of its advioe. 
The sex owe much to Mrs. S. for all she has done 
for them. Under her guidance woman never ean go 
wrong, even in appearance. The book is a 12 mo. 
of fifty pages. 

Pride and Irresolution. 1 vol. New York: Har¬ 
per 4b Brothers. —The author of these two stories is a 
worthy compeer of Mrs. Marsh, whom she resembles 
in many important respects. Most of our readers 
will remember her "Discipline of Life,” published 
by the Harpers’ two years ago. The fine tale of 
"Isabel Denison,” in that volume, was almost equal 
to the celebrated story of "Ellen Waroham;” but 
"Irresolution,” in the present volume, is better even 
than that. The anthor is understood to be Lady 
Emily Ponsonby. 

Miss Pickering’s Novels. First Series. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson. —We have here five of Miss Picker¬ 
ing’s novels—The Orphan Niece, Kate Walsingham, 
The Poor Cousin, The Quiet Husband, and Who Shall 
be Heir, composing the first series, whioh the pub¬ 
lisher offers for one dollar. If any person wishes a 
few good novels, to read during the summer months, 
the present offer will give them more for their money 
than they can obtain anywhere else. 

The Illustrated Shakspeare. Nos. 16 and 17. Bos¬ 
ton: Phillips, Sampson 4b Co. Philada: T. B. Peter¬ 
son. —The sixteenth number contains "Macbeth/' 
and is embellished with a spirited picture of Lady 
Macbeth. Every person of taste is subscribing for 
this beautiful edition of the "immortal bard.” 

Mihnan’s Gibbons’ Rome. Vols. 3 and 4. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson 4b Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson .— 
This elegant and cheap edition of Gibbon, we under¬ 
stand, meets with *unri vailed success; and, indeed,it 
well deserves popularity. Books like this really bring 
literature down "to the millions.” 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fig. i. —A Dinner Dress of Grenadine. —The 
ground white, with a small pink figure over it Skirt 
trimmed with five flounces, scalloped and figured to 
match the dress. The corsago low, with short sleeves. 
Yisite of spotted muslin, with pagoda sleeves, and 
trimmed with two frills of rich lace. The skirt of 
tho visitc is gathered in a few plaits a little baok of 
the elbow, and is trimmed with bows of rich pink 
ribbon. 

Fig. n. —A Walking Dress of Salmon colored 
Barege, tbe skirt of which trimmed en tablier , or in 
the apron style; corsage low, with short sleeves, to 
whioh are attached sleeves of figured lace. A hand¬ 
somely wrought pelerine cape. Bonnet of straw, 
trimmed with a knot, and long ends on the top. 
Mantelet of black silk. 
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We would call the attention of our readers to the 
great beauty of our fashion plate for the present 
month. The dresses are admirably adapted to a 
watering-place, the first as a dinner-dress, and the 
second as a carriage costume, or a promenade drees. 
The simplicity which hitherto seemed to be the 
peculiar attribute of the fashions for this season, 
has given place to an extreme elegance, that re¬ 
minds one strongly of the middle ages. We have 
never seen ladies wear so many ornaments. Bon¬ 
nets, dresses, and mantles are trimmed all over with 
puffings of net, flowers, and lace. 

Silks of light texture, in the styles which the 
French manufacturers designate chine, will be rather 
generally employed for walking-dresses as the warm 
season advances. Among the most admired of the 
new patterns are those upon a white ground, the 
colors including almost every hue. In some the 
ground is completely covered by rich arabesque pat¬ 
terns. These chines, on account of the Oriental 
designs, have obtained the name of Persian silks. 
Italian and Chinese silks, and damask and glace 
bareges are also muoh worn. 

A great change has taken place in the width of 
the skirts, which, from being very large, are now 
worn almost narrow. Ball dresses a tablier (viz. 
with an apron trimming) are much in vogue, covered 
with pnffings of net,* the three flounces of lace form¬ 
ing the trimming at the bottom of the dress have all 
a puffing of net at the top of them, the whole being 
fastened to the apron with a rosette of ribbon. 

Nearly all the sleeves of visting dresses are Chi¬ 
nese, or “ pagoda” fashion. The bodies are open in 
front, and laced down to the waist. Low dresses 
are made falling on the shoulders, and straight across 
the chest; others are quite square, and others again 
are made in the shape of a heart before and behind. 
Dresses are made with several flounces, narrower 
than last year, and more numerous. The flounces 
on barege dresses are made straight. Some of the 
new French bareges, just imported, have flounces 
woven with borders consisting either of satin stripes 
or flowers. The patterns on many of these dresseB 
are in imitation of guipure lace. We have seen one 
having a ground of black guipure, over which were 
scattered small bouquets of roses and campanulas. 
This dress was made with three flounoes, each edged 
with a blue and white satin stripe. 

We may add that silk dresses, trimmed with pinked 
flounces in a very peculiar style, have lately been very 
generally worn at evening parties. These flounces 
are not merely pinked at the edges in the ordinary 
manner, but are pierfed in small eyelet holes forming 
various designs. These eyelet holes extend over 
three-fourths of each flounce when broad, but when 
narrow the pinking or piercing in many instances 
covers the whole flounce. Fourteen or fifteen of 
these narrow flounces may be placed on the skirt of 
a dress, producing an effect at once light and rich. 
Skirts trimmed with puffs, put on at the distanoe of 
an eighth of a yard apart, are also much in favor. 
In some cases these puffs are graduated, but they are 
generally of one width. This style of trimming is 
newer than the flounces, but not so graceful. 


Worsted Lacs is the height of the fashion for 
mantles, which are trimmed with quillings of this 
article, plaited in the old style. Among the new 
French summer shawls just imported, several are 
composed of blaok silk with embroidered bordeifc, 
the pattern like those on the cashmere shawls, con¬ 
sisting of palm leaves. The border is from twelve 
to fourteen inches deep, and is worked in bright 
tints, yellow predominating; thus the embroidery 
has somewhat the effect of gold. These shawls are 
also edged round with wide fringe. 

Some of the Bouquets just introduced for trim¬ 
ming bonnets are not less remarkable for beauty than 
for novelty. Among the prettiest of those suited to 
leghorn and French chip are almond, chesnut, and 
apricot blossqfL Bouquets of acacia, honeysuckle, 
nightshade, daisies, and roses of every hue, larkspur, 
and maiden's hair (a kind of fern) are employed to 
ornament bonnets of pink and blue crape. ' White 
poult-de-soie is trimmed with bouquets of the lily 
of the valley. White drawn silk bonnets are muoh 
worn, but are covered with fullings of net Black and 
white lace bonnets are much trimmed with branches 
of rich colored fruit The fancy straw bonnets are 
of various patterns. If transparent, tiny are lined 
with either white or colored silk or crape. Many of 
those with color* <1 linings are trimmed with checked 
ribbon of hues corresponding with the color of the 
lining. Among the prettiest of these novelties we 
may mention one lined with white silk, and trimmed 
with a bouquet of white lilac ; and another of lilae 
silk and trimmed with two bouquets of violets. We 
may also describe a drawn bonnet of pink silk, each 
running ornamented with a ruche of narrow pink 
ribbon, edged with a small black satin stripe. On 
one side a bouquet of roses. 

The newest Parasol9, even those intended for 
ordinary use, are remarkable for elegance. Those 
of pale colors, as, for instance, fawn or pink, have 
white borders. Some white parasols intended for the 
open carriage are edged with bordlrs of embroidered 
ribbon, and are frequently lined with blue or pink. 
The ordinary promenade parasol is generally of Maza¬ 
rine bine or of dark green watered silk, lined with 
white. 

Wreaths are worn very full, composed of flowers 
and fruits of every kind: they are placed on the fore¬ 
head, and the bunches at the end of them are long, 
and fall on the neck. Bouquets in the shape of 
bunches are put high up on the body of the dress. 
Such is the mania for mixing fruits of every kind, 
that some even wear small apples, which are, how¬ 
ever, infinitely less graceful than bnnehes of cur¬ 
rants, grapes, and tendrils of the vine. So decided 
is the love of massive ornaments, that roses and pop¬ 
pies of enormous dimensions are preferred. Wreaths 
of delicate flowers, lightly fastened together, falling 
upon the shoulders, are, however, always the prettiest 
for young persons of middle or slight stature, who 
cannot well carry off these heavy garlands of fruits. 

Nearly all Gaiters are made with heels half an 
inch in height, and many with the lasting to cover 
the foot completely, instead of the patent leather tip, 
lately so muoh in vogue. 
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“What a woodland beauty!” 

“A perfect Lady of the Lake!” 

The speakers were two young men, whose dress 
and air betokened them to belong to the favored 
class of wealth, if not of fashion. They stood 
on the shores of a forest lake, screened by the 
thick trees from observation: and their excla¬ 
mations were occasioned by the appearance of a 
female directing a light skiff, which at that instant 
shot around a point ahead. 

The beauty of this fair apparition warranted 
the enthusiasm with which the two young men 
spoke. A skin of dazzling whiteness; eyes of the 
fairest blue; and locks that were really “brown 
in the shade and golden in the sun,” united to a 
form of exquisite symmetery, made her seem, 
indeed, a second Ellen of the Lake. She was 
attired in white, with a single rose in her bosom. 
As she stood, poising the light oar, while her 
skiff floated down toward the spectators, each 
inwardly declared that he had never seen any 
thing so lovely. 

Suddenly a noble dog, which attended one of 
the young men, perceived the skiff and its occu¬ 
pant; and breaking through the undergrowth, 
gained the immediate shore of the lake, where 
he stood barking furiously. The unexpected ap¬ 
pearance, so close at hand, of she scarcely knew 
what, startled the fair stranger. She lost her 
balance, and in the effort to regain it upset the 
skiff. A slight scream as she beheld her danger, 
a vain look at the blue sky overhead, and then 
her white form disappeared, with a splash, be¬ 
neath the deep waters. 

The two young men remained, for an instant,j 
paralyzed spectators of this catastrophe. Then ! 
the taller of the two, and the one who had first 1 
spoken, rapidly parted the underbrush before! 
him, and pausing on the rocky shore to mark ] 
where the white dress was sinking in the lake, 
plnnged headlong down. The Newfoundland dog, < 
Vol. XVIII.—4 


at the same moment, leapt into the lake, following 
his master. 

Like an arrow sh'ot from the sky, through the 
profound depths of the waters, went the form of 
the rescuer. In less than a minute the form of 
the drowning girl was encircled by one arm of 
the stranger, while, with the other, he assisted 
his ascent to the surface of the lake. Here his 
Newfoundland dog, with a glad bark, sprang to 
his assistance. The young man allowed the noble 
animal to seize the sleeve of the inanimate female, 
and, continuing to assist supporting her, she was 
now easily borne to the shore. 

Here, laid gently on a shelving rock, where the 
sunbeams shone brightly, she drew a deep breath, 
and opened her eyes. A deep blush suffused 
her cheek on recognizing two young men, both 
strangers, watching her anxiously. She rose 
upon one arm, looking inquiringly around. 

“Be not alarmed,” said her rescuer, respect¬ 
fully, “you are safe—it was but a moment’s im¬ 
mersion—allow us to conduct you home.” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “the hotel is but a 
few paces off, across this belt of woods, and, in a 
few minutes, I will have a carriage at the cross¬ 
road, if you will meet me there.” And, without 
further words, he disappeared. 

Left thus alone together there was, as we may 
suppose, something of embarrassment between 
the maiden and her rescuer. But, after a mo¬ 
ment’s silence, the gentleman, seemingly ashamed 
of his rudeness, opened a conversation, which he 
conducted with a grace and tact that soon put 
his companion at her ease; and when, accepting 
his arm, she had walked to the cross-roads, she 
felt so much at home with him that his fellow 
traveller, when he brought the carriage, found 
her jesting on her half-drowned appearance. 

The distance the young men had to drive was 
not far, the home of the rescued maiden being 
a large, old-fashioned farm-house, at the head 
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THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


of the little lake. On parting with her new 
acquaintances she blushingly invited them to 
call again, saying how glad her parents would 
be to thank them; but, though she addressed 
both, her looks were directed only toward one. 

“We shall certainly do ourselves the honor of 
calling,” said her rescuer, “but, meantime, let 
ub give our names. My friend is Henry Whar¬ 
ton, and I am Arthur Courtland, both Bostonians, 
but now on a summer trip to the watering-place 
here, with a party of friends. For whom shall 
we ask when we call ?” 

“For Catharine Butler,” was the response. 

The gentlemen bowed, for the whole farm¬ 
house was now turning out, in dismay at the 
plight of their young mistress; and, with mutual 
smiles, the three parted. 

“Quite an adventure, i’faith,” said Wharton, 
as he drove rapidly away, “yet anything but 
romantic to look at: you appear like a drowned 
water-rat, and she-” 

“Don’t profane her with your abominable 
comparisons,” laughingly interrupted Courtland. 
“She looked a perfect Undine, and that I shall 
always maintain, let matter-of-fact prosers like 
you say what you will. But come, lay on the 
lash: I want dry clothes.” 

That very evening Courtland, accompanied by 
his companion, called at the farm-house gate, ! 
to inquire after Miss Butler’s health. He was' 
answered, almost immediately, by the appearance 
of herself. All rosy and smiling, she advanced 
to the gate, followed by both her parents, to in¬ 
sist on the young men entering, an invitation 
which, thus backed, they could not refuse. The 
whole party was soon seated in the parlor, where 
a thousand thanks were awarded to Courtland 
for his gallantry, by the daughter, however, more 
by looks than words. 

“Kate is too bold, as I have often told her,” 
said Mrs. Butler. - “But, luckily, she came to no 
harm. Had it not been for you, sir, however, 
what would have been the consequence ? I shud¬ 
der to think of it.” 

“Had it not been for me,” replied Courtland, 
“or rather for my dog, she would not have lost 
her balance and fallen into the water. I shall 
never forgive myself for having exposed your 
sweet daughter, even for a moment, to peril.” 

The young men discovered the Butlers to be 
excellent people, while the daughter was sensible 
and accomplished, in addition to her beauty. 
Mr. Butler, indeed, was a farmer of some means, 
a fair representative of the honest, intelligent 
agriculturalist, the most independent class of 
men the United States affords. Mrs. Butler was 
a quiet, motherly dame. As for Kate herself, 
her sportive wit, not less than her beauty fasci¬ 
nated the young men; and .when, at a late hour, 


they left the farm-house, both united in praises 
of her. 

Day after day Courtland repeated his visits to 
the farm-house; for, after the first'day, Wharton 
shrewdly fbund an excuse for not going, except 
occasionally. At last the frequent absence of 
Courtland began to attract attention with the 
party to whom he belonged. The adventure of 
the skiff had got out, through the servants at 
the farm-house, and had finally reached the ears 
of the companions of the two young men. 

“What iB this we hear of a dripping nymph, 
a rescue, and all that?” Baid the fair Florence 
Hastings, one morning at the breakfast-table: 
and she looked sarcastically at Courtland. 

Florence was a belle, an heiress, and a woman 
of the world. Some said she was a wit, but 
others called her only a shrew. She was now a 
little passe, but still younger in years than Court- 
land, on whom people said she had set her heart, 
and who had actually become half involved in 
her meshes, such was the art of her manoeuvres* 
Since he had met Kate Butler, however, hia 
delusion with respect to the heiress had been 
wearing away. He answered, therefore, boldly, 
though not without a blush. 

“You allude, I suppose, to an unlucky acci* 
dent, which my dog caused, and which neither 
Wharton nor I thought of sufficient importance 
to mention!” 

“Oh! Mr. Wharton has a hand in it!” replied 
the heiress, with a sneer. “ I did not know this, 
for we have not missed him. You, however, it 
is said, were actually seen weeding turnips, or 
something of that kind, with a red-armed country 
girl, the other day.” 

This sally, as untrue as it was bitter, created 
a laugh nevertheless; for when were idle tourists 
not ready for sport at another’s expense ? Court- 
land, however, was too much of a gentleman to 
reply in a similar tone. He bowed, and said 
laughingly, 

“I should not consider it at all degrading even 
to weed turnips, Miss Hastings; but I fear I axa 
too fastidious to do it in company with a red¬ 
armed partner, at least from choice.” 

The rebuke was so pointed, yet so polite that 
the heiress bit her lip, and changed the conver¬ 
sation. 

“ Miss Hastings is as jealous of you as a tiger 
of her cubs,” said Wharton, to his friend, a few 
days later. “She has actually forced the party 
to consent to depart to-morrow, for no other 
reason, I am positive, than that she wishes to 
tear you from Miss Butler.” 

“Well, I am ready to go, if the majority so 
{ decide. We all started together, on an agree- 
| ment to travel in company, and 1 shall not be 
t rude enough to break up the affair.” 
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“What? Will you leave Eate? Really, I 
began to think you were in love with her; but, 
perhaps, it is better you are not.” 

“Better I am not! And why?’* 

“Because, as you can easily see, Florence is 
desperately in love with you. She has, at least, 
a hundred thousand, which, added to your, own 
fortune, would make you one of the richest men 
of your years in Boston. A rich, witty, fashiona¬ 
ble, and handsome woman—for Florence is all 
these—is not to be despised in the way of a 
wife.” 

“I shall never marry Miss Hastings,” quietly 
said Courtland. 

“And why?” 

“I will tell you—I am engaged to Miss But¬ 
ler.” 

“The deuce you are!” And Wharton sprang 
to his feet “What, to a farmer’s daughter, 
without position, and probably without a cent 
ezoept the reversion of the old homestead.” 

Courtland smiled. “You are a pretty sensible 
fellow, Harry,” he said, “but have a little of the 
weakness of the man of fashion, the deni sen of 
the town—in a word, you think too much of the 
tinsel of life. What do I care for wealth in a 
wife? Have I not sufficient fortune for all my 
reasonable wants? I love Miss Butler, and she 
loves me—I won from her that blessed acknow¬ 
ledgment last night. She is intelligent, sprightly, 
accomplished, with a natural born manner, and 
beautiful as few city women are—why should I 
not marry her? If I were to seek a wife, for 
twenty years, ay! for my whole life time, I 
should never find one half so fitted to make me 
happy. She is the beau ideal of which I have 
long dreamed.” 

“Does she know what a catch you are? Are 
you sure she does not marry you for money?” 

“Had anybody else put that question, I should 
have been angry, Harry. But I know you mean 
well. I have not yet said a word of my wealth, 
nor shall I tin to-nigfit, when I expect to see her 
father to solicit his consent.” 

“Florence will be bitterly disappointed. She 
thought she had secured you.” 
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“I confess that her adroit flattery, and her 
artful manoeuvres had bewildered me; and I was 
fast resigning myself to paying such continued 
attention to her, as would have made it a point 
of honor with me to marry her. But fortunately 
we met Miss Butler, and I was saved. Had I 
married Florence Hastings, what a miserable man 
I should have been!” 

“Well, God bless you,”replied Harry, warmly, 
“you deserve to be happy; and, after what you 
have said, I have every confidence in your choice. 
Indeed, to tell the truth, if I had dared, I should 
have fallen in love with Miss Butler myself; but 
I saw, from the first, that her rescuer was a very 
superior person, in her eyes, tcfHarry Wharton.” 

“Ah!” said Courtland, “when I contemplate 
the virgin purity of her mind, when I mark the 
freshness of her conversation, when I see the 
thorough good sense of her opinions, and when 
I contrast these things with the heartlessness, 
the tameness, and the folly of women of mere 
fashion, such as crowd our cities, I wonder at 
the hallucination which, even for a moment, led 
me to admire Florence Hastings. Take my ad¬ 
vice, Wharton, and seek a partner for life in some 
pure-minded, yet intelligent girl, away from the 
false tinsel of the town.” 

And Harry followed the counsel. For when, 
a few months later, he accompanied Courtland 

back to -, that the latter might claim his 

bride, he found his merry little partner, a cousin 
of Kate, so bewitching in contrast with the city 
belles he had just parted from, that he lost his 
heart before the wedding festivities were over. 

That winter two of the most beautiful women 
in the more refined circles of Boston were the 
brides of Harry Wharton and Arthur Courtland; 
but, of the too, the one pre-eminent for grace, 
accomplishments, and every excellent quality 
also, was our old friend, Kate. 

Mrs. Courtland has been a wife for several 
years, and is at the head of society. Even Flo¬ 
rence Hastings, now an old maid, is glad to be 
patronized by the accomplished woman, whom, 
she used sneeringly to call, the Farmer's Daugh¬ 
ter. 


SONNET. 


BT W. 1. 

Perfect as Pallas from Jove’s brain art thou! 
Possessor of all attributes which warm 
The heart with spells delicious, and which charm 
The dullest thoughts to music! Thy pale brow 
Candor, resolve, and modesty endow 
With a majestic semblance. Thou'rt a queen 
Of Nature's making—graceful and serene— 


SHOEMAKER. 

Yet with a soul that to love's sway will bow. 

We mtt—and thou art gone. To me thou'It be 
Like a bright star, that comes, and disappears 
From the eye's ken; but yet in memory 
Thou'lt sweetly beam through the dim mist of tears. 
Farewell! thekope once more to look on thee, 

Shall be the rainbow of the gloom of years. 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED PROM PAGE 16. 


CHAPTER VIII. | 

The servant who sat waiting in the vestibule 
was startled by the hard, tearless misery of Ade- ] 
line’s face as she entered her own dwelling that 
night. He looked at her earnestly, and seemed 
about to speak, but she swept by him with averted 
eyes and ascended the stairs. 

It was the same man who had stood beside her 
chair at dinner that day. The look of anxiety 
wivs on his features yet, and he pressed his lips 
hard together as she passed him, evidently curb¬ 
ing some sharp sensation that the haughty bear¬ 
ing of his mistress aroused. He stood looking 
after her as she glided with a swift, noiseless 
tread over the richly carpeted stairs, her pale 
hand now and then gleaming out in startling 
relief from the ebony balustrade, and his stony 
face marking the glow of her rose colored mouth. 
She turned at the upper landing, and he saw her 
glide away in the soft twilight overhead. He 
stood a moment with his eyes riveted on the spot 
where she had disappeared, then he followed up 
the stairs with a step as fyrm and rapid as hers 
had been. Even his heavy foot left no sound on 
the mass of woven flowers that covered the steps, 
and the shadow cast by his ungainly figure moved 
no more silently than himself. 

He opened several doors, but they closed after 
him without noise, and Adeline was unconscious 
of his presence for several moments after he stood 
within her boudoir. A fire burned in the silver 
grate, casting a sunset glow over the room, but 
leaving many of its objects in shadow, for save a 
moonlight gleam that came from an alabaster 
lamp in the dressing-room, no other light was 
near. 

Adeline had flung her mantle on the couch, 
and with her arms folded on the black: marble of 
the mantel-piece, bent her forehead upon them, 
and stood thus statue-like gazing into the fire. 
A clear amathystine flame quivered over the coal, 
striking the opals and brilliants that ornamented 
her dress, till they burned like coals of living fire 
upon the snow of her arms and bosom. Thus 
with the same prismatic light spreading from the 


jewels to her rigid face, she seemed more like a 
; fallen angel mourning over her ruin than a living 
I woman. 

At length the servant made a slight noise. 

I Adeline lifted up her head, and a frown darkened 
I her face. 

[ 44 1 did not ring—I do not require anything of 

you to-night,” she said. 

44 1 know it I know well enough that you re¬ 
quire nothing of me—that my very devotion is 
hateful to you. Why is it? I came up here, 
to-night, on purpose to ask the question—why 
is it?” answered the man, with a grave dignity, 
which was very remote from the manner, which 
a servant however favored is expected to main¬ 
tain toward his mistress. 44 What have I done 
to deserve this treatment?” 

Adeline looked at him earnestly for a moment, 
and then her lip curled with a bitter smile. 

4 4 What have you done, Jacob Strong ? Can you 
ask that question of Edward Leicester's wife, so 
soon after your own act has made her a widow ?” 

“But how?—how did I make you a widow?” 
said he, turning pale with suppressed feeling. 

“How?” cried Adeline, almost with a shriek, 
for the passion of her nature had been gathering 
force all day, and now it burst forth with a degree 
of violence that shook her whole frame. “Who 
sat like a great, hideous spider in his web, watch¬ 
ing him as he wove and entangled the meshes of 
crime around him ? Who stung my pride, spurred 
on all that was unforgiving and haughty in my 
nature, till I too—unnatural wretch—who hod 
wronged and sinned against him—turned in my 
: unholy pride, and drove him into deeper evil ? 

! It was you, Jacob Strong, who did this. It was 
you who urged him into the fearful strait that 
admitted of no escape but death. The guilt of 
: this self-murder rests with you, and with me. 

; My heart is black with his blood: my brain reels 
: when the thought presses on it. I hate you— 

: and oh! a thousand times more do I hate myself 
—the pitiful tool pf my own menial!” 

44 Your menial, Adeline Wilcox, have I ever 
* been that?” 
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44 No,” was the passionate answer, “I have 
been your tool, your dupe. You have made me 
his murderer. I loved him, oh! Father of mer¬ 
cies, how I loved him!” 

The wretched woman wrung her "hands, and 
waved them up and down in the firelight so 
rapidly that the restless brilliants upon them 
seemed shooting out sparks of lightning. 

44 1 thought he would come back. He was 
cruel—he was insolent—but what was that? We 
might have known his haughty spirit would never 
bend. If he had died any other death—oh! any 
thing, anything but this rankling knowledge, that 
I, his wife, drove him to self-murder!” 

Jacob Strong left his position at the door, 
and coming close up to his mistress, took both 
her hands in his. He oould not endure her re¬ 
proaches. Her words stung his honest heart to 
the core. 

“Sit down,” he said, with gentle firmness— 
44 sit down, Adeline Wilcox, and listen to me. 
There is yet something that I have to say. If it 
will remove any of the bitterness that you harbor 
against me, if it can reconcile you to yourself, I 
can tell you that there is great doubt if your— 
if Mr. Leicester did commit suicide. Thinking 
it might grieve you more deeply, I kept the 
papers away that said anything of the matter; 
but even now a man lies in prison charged with 
his murder!” 

“Charged with his murder!” repeated Ade¬ 
line, starting. 44 How!—when ? She—his mother 
—said it was self-destruction!” 

“She believes it, perhaps believes it yet, but 
others think differently. He was found dead in 
a miserable basement, alone with the old man 
they have imprisoned. Why he went there no 
one can guess; but it is known that he was in 
that basement, the night before, but a little ear¬ 
lier than the time when he appeared at your 
ball. If he had any portion of the money ob¬ 
tained from us about him, that may have tempted 
the old man, who is miserably poor.” 

Jacob was going on, but his mistress, who had 
listened with breathless attention, interrupted 
him. 

“ Do you believe this ? Do you believe that he 
was murdered?” 

“Very strong proofs exist against the old 
man,” replied Jacob—“the public think him 
guilty.” Adeline drew a deep breath. 

“You have taken a terrible load from my 
heart,” she said, pressing one hand to her bosom, 
and sinking down upon the couch with a low, 
hysterical laugh. 44 He is dead, but there is a 
chance that I did not kill him. I begin to loathe 
myself less.” 

44 And me!— me you will never cease to hate?” 

“ You have been a good friend to me, Jacob 
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Strong, better than I deserved,” answered Ade¬ 
line, reaching forth her hand, which the servant 
wrung rather than pressed. 

44 And this last act,” he said, 44 when I tried to 
free you from the grasp of a vile man, was the 
most kind, the most friendly thing I ever did!” 

Adeline started up and drew her hand from 
his grasp. 

“Hush, not a word more,” she said, “if we 
are to be anything to each other hereafter. He 
was my husband—he is dead!” 

She sank back to the cushions of her couch 
a moment after, and, veiling her eyes with one’ 
hand, fell into a revery. Jacob stood humbly 
before her, for though they spoke and acted as 
friends, nay, almost as brother and’sister, he 
never lost the respectful demeanor befitting his 
position in Adeline’s household. 

She sat up at length with a calmer and more 
resolute expression of countenance. 

“Now tell me all that relates to his death,” 
she said. “Who is charged with it? What is 
the evidence ?” 

Jacob related all that he knew regarding the 
arrest of old Mr. Warren. In his own heart he 
did not believe the poor man guilty, but he ab¬ 
stained from expressing this, for it was an inten¬ 
tion rather than a belief, and Jacob could not 
but see that his own exculpation in the eyes of 
the fair creature to whom he <epoke, would de¬ 
pend upon her belief in another’s guilt. Jacob 
had no courage to express more than known 
facts as they appeared in the case. The vague 
impressions that haunted him were, in truth, too 
indefinite for words. 

Adeline listened with profound attention. She 
had not been so still, or so firm before, since her 
husband’s death. It required time for feelings 
strong as hers to turn into a new channel, and 
the passage from self-hatred to revenge was still 
as it was terrible. 

8he remained silent for some minutes after 
Jacob had told her all, and when she did speak 
the whole character of her face was changed. 

“If this man is guilty, Leicester’s death lies 
not here!” she said, pressing one hand hard upon 
her heart, as she walked slowly up and down the 
boudoir. 44 When he is arraigned for trial I am 
acquitted or convicted. You also, Jacob Strong, 
for if this old man is not Leicester’s murderer, 
you and I drove him to suicide.” 

Jacob did not reply. In his soul he believed 
every step that he had taken against Edward 
Leicester to be right, and he felt guiltless of his 
death no matter in what form it came; but he 
knew that argument would never remove the 
belief that had fixed like a monomaniac upon 
that unhappy woman, and wisely, therefore, he 
attempted none. 
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41 1 have told 70 a all,” he said, moving toward 
the door. 14 In any case my conscience is at 
rest!” 

She did not appear to heed his words, bat 
asked abruptly, 

44 Are the laws of America strict and search¬ 
ing? Do murderers ever escape here?” 

44 Sometimes they do, no doubt,” answered 
Jacob, with a grim smile, 44 but then probably 
quite as many innocent men are hung, so that 
the balance is kept about equal.” 

44 And how do the guilty escape?” 

4 4 Oh, by any of the thousand ways that a 
smart lawyer can invent. With money enough 
it is easy to evade the law, or tire it out with 
exceptions and appeals.” 

44 Then money can do this!” 

44 What is there that money cannot do?” 

A wan smile flitted over Adeline’s face. 

44 Oh! who should know its power better than 
myself?” she said. Then she resumed. 44 But 
this man, this grey-headed murderer—has he this 
power?—can he control money enough to screen 
the blood he has shed?” 

44 He is miserably poor!” 

44 Then the trial will be an unprejudiced one. 
If proven guilty he must atone for the guilt If 
acquitted fairly, openly, without the aid of money 
or influence, then are we guilty Jacob Strong, 
guilty as those wfco hurl a man to the brink of a 
precipice, whicji he is sure to plunge down.” 

4 4 No man who simply pursues his duty should 
reproach himself for the crime of another,” was 
the grave reply. 

44 But have I done my duty ? Can I be guilt* 
less of my husband’s desperate act?” 

Jacob was silent 

“You cannot answer me, my friend,” said 
Adeline, mournfully. 

44 Yes! I can. Edward Leicester’s death, if he 
in fact fell by his own hand, was the natural end 
of a vicious life.” 

Adeline waved her hand sharply, thus forbid¬ 
ding him to proceed with the subject, and enter¬ 
ing her dressing-room, closed the door. 

Jacob stood for a time gazing vaoantly at the 
door through which she had disappeared, then \ 
heaving a deep sigh, the strange being left the \ 
boudoir, but a vague feeling of self-reproach at > 
his heart rendered him more than usually sad all 
the next day. True, he had changed the current 
of Adeline’s grief, had lifted a burden of self-re¬ 
proach from her heart, but had he not filled it 
with other and not less bitter passions? 


CHAPTER IX. 

Fob the first time since her husband’s death 
Adeline slept soundly, till deep in the morning. 
But her slumber was haunted by dreams that 


sent shadows painful and death-like over her 
beautiful face. More than once her maid, steal¬ 
ing from the dressing-room into the rosy twilight 
of the bed-chamber, stooped anxiously over her 
mistress as she slept, for the faint moans that 
broke from her lips, pallid even in that rich light, 
and parted with a sort of painful smile—startled 
the servant more than onoe as she prepared her 
mistress’ toilet. 

It was almost mid-day when this unearthly 
slumber passed off, bat the brightest sun could 
only fill those richly draped chambers with a 
twilight atmosphere, that allowed the sleeper to 
glide dreamily from her couch to the pursuits of 
life. When the mechanics throughout the city 
were at their noonday meal, Adeline crept into 
her dressing-room, pale and languid as if she had 
just risen from a sick bed. Upon a little ebony 
table near the fire a breakfast service of frosted 
silver, and the most delicate Sevres china stood 
ready, and as Adeline sank into the great, eaay- 
ohair, cushioned with blossom colored damask, 
whioh gleamed through an over drapery of heavy 
point lace, the maid came in with chocolate, 
snowy little rolls, just from the hands of her 
French cook, and two crystal dishes, the one 
stained through with the ruby tint of some rich 
foreign jelly, the other amber-hned with the 
golden honeycomb that lay within it Delicate 
butter, moulded like a handful of strawberries, 
lay in a crystal grape-leaf in one corner of the 
salver, and a soft steam floated from the small 
chocolate urn, veiling the whole with a gossamer 
cloud. 

Altogether that luxurious room, the repast so 
delicate, but evidently her ordinary breakfast; 
the lady herself in all the beautiful disarray of 
a xnusliu wrapper, half hidden, half exposed by 
the loosely knotted silk cord that confined her 
crimson dressing-gown quilted and lined with 
soft white silk—all this composed a picture of 
the most sumptuous enjoyment. But look deep 
in that woman’s face! See the dark circles be¬ 
neath those heavy violet eyes, mark how lan¬ 
guidly that mouth uncloses when she turns to 
speak, see the nervous start which she makes 
when the crystal and silver jar against each 
other, as the maid places them upon the table— 
is there not something in all this that would 
make the rudest mechanic pause before he con¬ 
sented to exchange the comforts won by his 
honest toil, for the splendor that seemed so 
tempting at the first glance? 

Adeline broke a roll in two, allowed one of 
the golden strawberries to melt away in its frag¬ 
ments, and then laid it down untasted. Her heart 
was sick, her appetite gone, and after drinking 
\ one cup of the chocolate, she turned with half 
J loathing from that exquisite repast. 
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“Mot© the things away!” she said, to the 
Wai ting-woman. 

“Will yon ohooSe nothing else?” said the ser¬ 
vant, hesitating and looking back as she carried 
off the tray. 

“Nothing,” replied her mistress. The tone 
was one that forbade farther inquiry, so the 
maid left the apartment; and Adeline Was left 
done. 

She was restless, feverish, unhappy. She rose 
rihd walking to the window looked out; but a 
few minutes spent thus appeared to tire her; 
and throwing herself again into her chair, she 
took up a book, and tried to read. But she still 
found no occupation for her thoughts. At last 
she flung down the volume, and rising, paced the 
ohamber. 

For the reflection grew and grew upon her, 
that if the old man should be convicted of the 
murder, she would be free from the guilt of 
Leicester’s death. Her mind had been in a 
morbid condition ever since that event, or she 
would not now have thought this, nor have 
before regarded herself as criminal. That the 
old man should be proved guilty became an in¬ 
sane wish on her part She clutched at it with 
despairing hope. The more she thought of this 
means of escape from her remorse, the wilder 
became her desire to see the prisoner convicted. 
Soon the belief in his criminality became as fixed 
in her mind as the persuasion of her own exist¬ 
ence. 

A stern, passionate desire for revenge now took 
possession of her. The very idea that the ac¬ 
cused might yet escape, through some technica¬ 
lity, drove her almost to madness; and as she 
conjured up this picture, her eyes flashed like 
those of an angry tigress, and the workings of 
her countenance betrayed the tumult of her 
soul. 

At last, catching the reflection of her person 
in a mirror, she started at her wild appearance; 
a bitter smile passed over her face, and she 
said, 

“Why do I seek this old man’s blood? Am 
I crazed, or a woman no longer? But heaven 
knows,” she added, clasping her forehead with 
her hands, “that I have endured enough to 
transform me out of humanity.” 

With a sad, half mocking smile she rang the 
bell, ordered her maid to dress her, and then 
directed the carriage to be in waiting. 

When Adeline Leicester descended to her 
coach, radiant in her majestic beauty, the last 
thought that would have presented itself to a 
spectator would have been that this queenly 
woman was unhappy. But the color in her 
cheek; the blaze of her brilliant eyes; and the 
proud, almost disdainful step with which she 


crossed the side-walk; these, which so increased 
her lofty beauty, were purchased with inexpres¬ 
sible pangs like the hues of the dying dolphin 
are paid for by intolerable anguish. 

The day waS bright; the breeze was fresh; 
everything around was beautiful and exhilira- 
ting. But the pleasant face of nature failed to 
allay the fever of Adeline Leicester's soul. One 
thought only possessed her: it was, “what if the 
old man should be acquitted?” This idea grew 
upon her, and still grew. She tried to shake it 
off. She endeavored to become interested in the 
equipages glancing past, in the green fields, in 
the sails dotting the river far away; but she oould 
not 

That dark thought clung to her. And now it 
rose into a terror. A new idea too crossed her 
mind. If the murderer should escapp, and her 
husband be, unavenged, would not her guilt be 
then almost as great as if she had driven Leices¬ 
ter to suicide ? 

Everything now became a blank around her: 
she was only conscious of this one thought. She 
saw nothing, heard nothing; for her whole soul 
was absorbed in her morbid idea. It became a 
monomania. Finally she pulled the check string, 
and, in a sharp tone, directed the coachman to 
drive back to the city. 

The man looked around, startled, and was 
alarmed at the aspect of her countenance, which 
was almost livid. He showed his terror by his 
look:, but she did not notice it: she closed the 
curtain, and threw herself back on the cushions. 

At the entrance of the city, the coachman 
asked whether he should drive home. 

This roused her from her stupor. A distance 
of five miles had been traversed since she had 
last spoken, yet the interval had appeared to her 
scarcely a minute. She looked out with surprise. 
Recognizing the place, she smiled mockingly, 
and directed the servant to drive to the office 
of a celebrated advocate, renowned, especially 
in criminal cases, for his searching cross-exami¬ 
nations not less than for his eloquence. 

The lawyer was at home when the carriage 
drew up at his door. He started when he saw 
Adeline Leicester, whom he knew as a leading 
star in society, enter his office in agitation. 
He rose; bowed profoundly, and handed her a 
chair. 

His visitor hesitated a moment, and then 
said, 

“There is a man now.in prison charged with 
the murder of Edward Leicester—you know the 
case, perhaps—and I have called on you to make 
it impossible for the prisoner to escape unless he 
is really innocent” She emphasized these last 
words, uttering them slowly, and keeping her eye 
fixed on the advocate as she spoke. “Remember, 
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unless he is really innocent,” she repeated, 4 ‘and 
that I am certain he is not! There is such a 
thing, I believe, as the friends of the victim, in 
instances like this, securing assistance, in the 
event of the commonwealth being lax or indif¬ 
ferent?” 

“Oh! yes, madam,” placidly said the lawyer. 
“The thing is of common occurrence.” 

“Very well,” said Adeline, slowly, taking a 
note of large value from her silver-wrought port*- 
monnie . “I wish you to see the state-attorney, 
and assist him in this trial.” 

“You would retain me—I understand your 
wish,” said the lawyer, too polite to touch the 


note which she laid before him, yet unable to 
prevent a glance at its denomination; and bowing 
again profoundly, as his visitor rose to go, he 
continued, “the guilty man shall not escape, 
madam, as too many do.” 

He escorted her not only to the door, but even 
to the steps of her carriage, for, though a cele¬ 
brated advocate, he considered it an honor to 
have so beautiful a woman, and one so high in 
society, for a client. 

And Adeline Leicester drove home with a 
lighter heart, and feeling as if a great duty had 
been discharged. (to be continued.) 


MY ROSE BUDS. 


BY MARCELLA MELVILLE. 


I greet thee not, fair May, I oannot bring 
A garland of fresh flowers for thy brow, 

For hope's bright blossoms all are withering, 

They have but little early fragrance now. 

Last year I met thee with a smile most bright, 

And heart most merry in thy gleeful train, 

That joyous heart, that happy spirit’s light 
Have passed away, they will not come again. 

For three sweet buds were nestled on my breast, 

A rare bouquet I never more may see; 

Ah! my full heart was all too richly blest, 

They drooped and died—God gave—He took from 
me. 

One was a fair and gentle boy, whom oft 
I watched, with all a mother’s love and pride, 

With silken hair and eyes so dark and soft. 

He was too pure for earth, therefore he died. 

They laid my darling child, so cold and white, 

On his low bed, where he so oft had slept, 

And through that long, dark, lonely, silent night, 

A loving vigil by his side I kept. 

I thought my cup was full, e’en to the brim, 

Another drop would oause its overflow— 

I could not see the thronging shadows dim, 

Which death was flinging round my threshold low. 

I had a merry, blithesome little girl, 

With bounding step, and voice of silvery tone, 

With bright cheeks kissed by many a wand'ring curl, 
And bright eyes gaiing fondly in my own. 

How my lone heart doth miss her glad caress, 

Her twining arms, and sweet “ mamma good-bye”— 


How treasures up her grace and loveliness; 

Oh, God! that all things beautiful should die. 

Perchance she heard her brother ’mid the choir 
Of loving angels, with his harp new-given, 

She recognised the scarce-forgotten lyre, 

And plumed her wings, instinctively, for Heaven. 

Then came the lost one»of the fated three, 

With dimpled hands and brow of purest now— 
Pleading, in helplessness of infancy, 

That the “stern spoiler” would avert the blow. 

In vain, death saw in him too fair a flower 
To fade and wither, ’neath a chilling sky. 

He bore him, in his bosom, to a bower 
Where rare buds bloom, that never fade or die. 

When memory whispers of the joyful shout. 

And voices mingling in their childish glee— 

Of wild, rich laughter ringing gaily out 
The sweetest music in the world to me— 

When in full foroe upon this stricken heart 
Th’ unbroken silence weigheth wearily, 

When murmuring words, and tears, unbidden start, 
And life seems worthless, passing drearily— 

Then fall loved voices on my listening ear, 

As dying notes from the ASolian thrill, 

In tones so soft, so rich, so silvery clear, 

“Dear mother, weep not, we are with thee still— 

Weep not, thou’rt blind and canst not see the 
way, 

Yet to our sight no love tie hath been riven— 
Three angels watch thee, fondly, day by day, 

! Three angels wait to welcome thee in Heaven.” 
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A SEQUEL TO THE WIFE’S REVENGE. 

BY ELLA RODMAN* 


CHAPTER I. 

It was with wildly throbbing hearts that the 
two fair fugitives found themselves journeying | 
from the city which had been productive of so j 
much sorrow to both. Minna thought not of 
the future; it was shrouded in a thick veil of < 
mystery, which it seemed impossible to pene- j 
trate; and casting aside all other considerations, | 
she turned with a new, delightful feeling to the ; 
mother, whose image had so often mingled in her | 
childish dreams. ] 

But Mrs. Clovers, even while she folded her | 
daughter to her bosom, felt agitated with con-< 
dieting thoughts. She had obtained her child, 1 
the thought of which often came encouragingly ] 
upon her when overwhelmed with doubts and ] 
difficulties—she had accomplished the revenge j 
for which she steadfastly toiled—the proud man < 
was humbled—brought to her very feet, and his i 
jewel wrested from him—and yet she pondered ! 
and hesitated. What course should she pursue? 
Should she seclude her daughter from all con¬ 
tamination with her own course of life—carefully 
guard her from all association with the world, 
her world, and thus insensibly teach her to look 
upon her mother with distrust—to draw a line* 
between their respective pursuits, and have no 
sympathies, nothing in common ? She could not 
do this; she oould not bring her child from her 
early home—cut off all former associations, with 
nothing to supply the void thus created. And 
yet oould she expose that daughter in all her 
purity and innocence to the contaminations of 
the play-house? Should she mark out for her 
her own course of life—doom her to become the 
slave of the public ? How would that proud head 
bear to bow in humble acknowledgment to gall¬ 
ing patronage? How could she with her timid, 
retiring manners, gain sufficient courage to arrest 
the attention of an audience? And yet on the 
other hand as she gazed upon Minna’s lovely face, 
her kindling features, with their ever-varying 
expression, and observed the grace and elegance 
of every movement, an emotion of fond pride 
came over her, and she would picture her daugh¬ 
ter attracting the eyes and admiration of all— 
now wrought up to enthusiasm with the wildness 
of passion; and again subduing with the melan-; 
choly of despair. In what had the suffered during ' 


! her career? What had the lost in flying from the 
man she hated, and entering upon the brilliant 
course which she had made peculiarly her own? 
Was not her fame untarnished even in the eyes 
of the censorious world—was her name ever 
associated with those of her profession who were 
a disgrace alike to themselves and others ? They 
: had no relatives, no friends but those she had 
made—they had severed all ties save the one that 
bound them together, and what should they care 
; for the opinion of others? The beautiful young 
actress might yet wear a coronet—such things 
: had happened before—and they could then look 
down upon those who had hitherto despised them. 
Ah! Minna Clavers, beautiful and unsuspecting 
one I a tempest is gathering about you. 

Often in the still watches of the night when 
Minna slept serenely, a mother’s form bent over 
her couch, and she would come to gaze upon her 
treasure and assure herself that it was safe. 
Warm kisses were pressed on the unconscious 
brow, and often a tear-drop fell unheeded on the 
sleeping face. She could not come to a conclu¬ 
sion ; she would dwell almost bewildered upon the 
bright prospect, where stood Minna, the queen of 
light and beauty—but then as she gazed upon 
the sleeping figure of her child, who had left all 
for her, a remembrance of that autumn night at 
the theatre came across her mind, and she could 
almost hear the whisper, “moMer, w this heaven?” 

They arrived in London; and Minna who had 
often dwelt in fancy upon a voyage to the scene 
of all that was renowned in history or tradition— 
where riot, bloodshed, and pestilence have exer¬ 
cised their sway—where royal heads have bowed 
to the block, and noble hearts have suffered mar- 
trydom—whose very walls whisper tales of crime 
and mystery, and horror, now felt almost bewil¬ 
dered as she stepped, for the first time, upon a 
strange land and a strange scene. The home of 
the actress was in one of the most retired and 
aristocratio streets; and Minna experienced an 
undefinable sensation of gloom as she entered its 
quiet precincts and contrasted its appearance 
with the glare of the city she had left The 
solemn-looking houses towered up before her in 
dark masses, and seemed frowning at her for the 
| step she had taken—scarcely a ray of sunlight 
I rested upon the gloomy stone—the atmosphere 
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was foggy, and the sky of a lead colored hue. 
No wonder that on that first night of her arrival 
she felt cut off from all; every face looked cold 
and unpromising, and throwing herself into her 
mother’s arms she wept bitterly. Mrs. Clavers, 
too, felt a strange chill on returning to the land 
of her adoption; but concealing her own feelings, 
she endeavored to soothe the agitated Minna. 
She took her around the spacious house, and 
opening one splendidly furnished room after an¬ 
other, succeeded in interesting her attention. At 
an early hour the two retired to rest; they could 
not bear to be separated in that great, lonely 
house, and mother and daughter shared the same 
ooutfh. 

The door of the beautiful actress was soon 
besieged with visitors and friends, who joyfully 
welcomed her bock. The star had returned to 
its orbit, and people again crowded to hear, ad¬ 
mire, and wonder. To fuller audiences than ever 
were the scenes rehearsed which never failed to 
win applause; and completely carried away by 
the glare and excitement, Mrs. Clavers lived but 
on the smiles of the public; praise, flattery, ad¬ 
miration had become necessary to her, and she 
drew long draughts of the exhilirating nectar. 
Minna, in the meantime, had been carefully 
secluded; few knew even of the daughter’s ex¬ 
istence, and still fewer had seen her; but those 
who had were loud in praises of her beauty, 
and strange reports circulated around until the 
actress’ house was enveloped in a cloud of mys¬ 
tery. 

The first effect of this new page in her life, and 
the excitement of being restored to a long-lost 
mother had now almost worn away, and Minnn 
began to see things with the reality of truth. 
She felt anxious about her mother, whose spirits 
were sometimes depressed almost to melancholy, 
and then, excited by the glitter of the evening, 
she became wild, brilliant, and reckless lit her 
gaiety. Excitement was doing its work upon 
her; and Minna often beheld, with alarm, the 
languid pallor of her countenance at the break - 
fast*table, while her hand shook nervously as she 
lifted her cup, and scarcely a mouthful of food 
passed her lips in the morning. She blushed 
deeply, when one evening while watching the 
progress of her mother’s toilet, she saw the color 
which had faded from her pale cheeks supplied 
by artificial means. Mrs. Clavers saw the blush 
which rose on her cheek, while the eyes drooped 
timidly beneath their long lashes; but the prac¬ 
tice had now become so habitual that she quite 
forgot her daughter’s presence. A feeling of 
degradation came over her, and she almost shrank 
from Minna’s glance; but, recovering herself 
quickly, she said, with a smile— 

“Deceit, Minna, is the world’s atmosphere; I 


could not appear before my admirers with these 
pale cheeks—instead of feeling grateful for this 
proof of my assiduous efforts to please them, they 
would transfer to some rival the praise which 
now constitutes my daily food.” 

Minna made no reply, but watched her mother 
with a painful interest as she proceeded to attire 
herself in her dress for the evening. She ap¬ 
peared that night in the character of Medea, and 
the heavy velvet robe, the flashing jewels, and 
radiant appearance, struck the daughter with a 
feeling of sadness, as she mentally contrasted 
them with the morning’s habiliments. Mrs. 
Clavers took Minna to the theatre with her, and 
left her in the drawing-room. The young girl 
experienced a sense of humiliation as she beheld 
her mother tricked out in the robes of the tragedy 
queen, and following the beck of others. Even 
the thunders of applause that shook the very 
house, grated painfully on her ear; and covering 
her burning face with her hands she wept silently. 
No one heeded her, and she had forgotten time 
and place; but suddenly a footstep sounded near, 
and her mother stood before her. 

“ What, tear*, Minna!” exclaimed Mrs. Clavers, 
44 what is the meaning of this? Has any one 
offended you, child?” 

She looked up, and her eyes were almost dai¬ 
sied by the brilliant figure before her. The face 
was triumphantly beautiful; the applause which 
resounded on all sides had lighted up her eyes 
with a radiant glow—excitement had tinged her 
cheeks and lips with a deeper hue—and the 
splendid robes and triumphant air invested the 
whole figure with a regal power. But although 
splendid, it was a painful sight fbr the daughter; 
and, falling at her feet, she exclaimed: 

41 Mother! dear, dear mother! Do lay aside 
these hatefrl robes, and be yourself again— I 
hardly know you thus! Give up this horrid life, 
wfaioh is killing yon by degrees, and let us seek 
some retirement—anywhere from this hatefUl 
glare and bustle!” 

A sudden pallor overspread the countenance 
of the successful actress at her daughter’s pas¬ 
sionate entreaty; but turning from those pleading 
eyes, she murmured: 44 1 oould not give np this 
exciting life, and live in retirement—do not ask 
me, Minna. Besides,” she added, in a low voice, 
44 what would support xt\e without it?” 

44 Do not speak of that, dear mother,” said the 
daughter, sadly, 44 1 would do anything—every 
thing! I will work—go out by the day even, and 
you shall stay at home and be waited upon.” 

44 These hands, Minna, do not look much like 
work,” replied her mother, as she took one of the 
soft palms in hers. 44 And you little know, poor 
child! of what you speak. To those brought up 
in luxury poverty appears as a sort of romance, 
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if to be min rod for thoee they love, but how 
different this is from the reality! No, no, Minna 
—I have seen more of the world than yon have, 
and poverty appears to me with a sufficiently 
ferocious aspect. Gome, ohild, the oarriage waits; 
go to sleep, and forget all this romantic non¬ 
sense.” 

Bin. Clavers was in one of her bright, spark¬ 
ling moods that night, and stepped gaily into the 
carriage; bat Minna followed with a heavy heart, 
unable to suppress a sigh as she thonght of the 
future. Happy are those who do not see behind 
the scenes! * 

CHAPTER II. 

The winter had passed lingeringly away, and 
sweet spring hovered about the dim old city. To 
the petted heiress, who had just entered upon a 
round of gaiety before leaving home, it had been 
a season of uneventful seclusion. She read in 
the papers accounts of balls, routs and parties; 
but the gloomy streets resounded not with the 
voices of their merriment—the thick walls gave 
back no echo of music’s strains—all seemed 
shrouded in mist and silence. The carriage of 
the actress was sometimes seen in Hyde Park, 
and then noble heads were bowed in salutation, 
and lofty plumes waved condescendingly, but 
they were not for her —not a face or feature 
awakened memories of the past or loved asso¬ 
ciations—and Minna leaned sadly back in her 
silent corner, unknown, unnoticed, uncared-for. 
She saw the turf green in the poroh, the light, 
gossamer foliage drooping in sprays from the 
waked-up trees, heard the carolling of birds from 
their gilded prison-houses, and knew that it was 
spring; but a oloud hung ever over the gloomy 
city—a cloud rested heavily on her heart. She 
turned from the blank around her, and sought 
refage in books. The library was well-stocked 
with plays, romances, and the works of the quaint 
old English writers; but of books the good had 
ceased to interest, the instructive to please—and 
day after day sat Minna Clavers absorbed in the 
pages of fiction, roaming at large in an ideal 
world of her own. 

One bright morning Mrs. Clavers stood by the 
open sash, while the sweet breath of spring fan¬ 
ned her pallid cheek, and played with the rich 
masses of dark hair that were straying from 
beneath her cap. She was thinking how very 
beautiful is earth; but sometimes when the sun¬ 
shine rests brightly on all around, and sweet 
sounds and bright faces are heralding in the 
season of joy and gladness, visions of a dark, 
narrow resting-plaoe will rise up and fill the soul 
with sadness, for it is hardest to die when all 
looks beautiful around—when every feeling dings 
■till more fondly to earth. As if in accordance 


with her thoughts a sweet strain rose tremblingly 
upon the air—a low voice of thrilling softness 
ohaunted the “Lament of the Irish Emigrant. 1 ' 
Oh, there is nothing like a sweet voice! It wraps 
the very soul in a state of bewildering pleasure— 
it softens the harsh, and melts the gentle heart. 
Tears, real tears dimmed the eyes of the actress, 
memory carried her back to the days of child¬ 
hood and innooence—days when she would have 
indignantly spurned the idea of becoming what 
she was. Often had she warbled that very song 
for her kind, loving father; could the shade of 
Justus Clark now behold his daughter what would 
be his feelings ? Or at evening could he recog¬ 
nise in the tricked-up actress, whose province it 
was to deceive, the little, innocent Minna—the 
light and sunshine of his home? Blessed are the 
dead who sleep and have no knowledge of what 
passes around them!—they rest in blissful un¬ 
consciousness. 

Mrs. Clavers stood listening to the strain which 
the birds seemed to take up and echo, and then 
another melancholy lay, and yet another rose 
upon her ear. The songs were all sad—not one 
merry note broke the sorrowful harmony; and 
soon the slight figure of Minna passed beneath 
the window. As the bright sunshine rested on 
those flowing tresses, and lit up the youthful 
face into a glow of dazzling beauty, while the 
sweet notes still rose and fell upon the air, a 
new thought came into the mind of the actress; 
and she stood and pondered while watching the 
retreating figure. 

“Minna,” said her mother, that evening, before 
dressing for the theatre, “do you sing? I have 
heard no music, except paid music, for a long 
time.” 

“Yes,” replied the daughter, “I sang when at 

home for my-” father, she would have said, 

but reoollecting herself, she left the sentenoe un¬ 
finished, and burying her head in her mother's 
lap sobbed convulsively. 

“She wants excitement,” thought Mrs. Clavers, 
“to make her forget this haunting past, and she 
must have it. But will you not sing for me, 
Minna?” continued her mother, “I love to hear 
low music at twilight—so dry these tears, child, 
and sing to me some sweet, wild strain.” 

Minna smiled sadly, and with a steady effort 
succeeded in banishing all traces of sorrow. But 
old remembrances almost overspread her as she 
proceeded, and the suppressed emotion lent a 
tremulous sweetness to her tones that rendered 
them still more thrilling. The actress became 
lost in a pleasant dream. It seemed as though 
she had roamed to some wildly beautiful spot, 
and seated in a sunny glade by some rushing 
waterfall, a spirit-bird whispering sweet songs 
in her ear, and lulled her to sleep with snatches 
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of wild and beautiful melody. The twilight deep¬ 
ened around, and still Mrs. Clavers sat wrapt, 
fascinated by her daughter’s wondrous powers. 
Minna’s voice had been the pride of the school, 
and a source of never-ending pleasure to her 
father, who almost lost his spirit of calculation 
while under the influence of those thrilling tones. 
It was indeed marvelous in its sweetness and 
compass; it was one of those voices that entrance 
the hearer at once, and make him fear lest it 
should cease. 

After “Auld Robin Gray,” “The Old Arm- 
Chair,” and “Highland Mary,” the mind turns 
to earth and common-place almost with disgust; 
and Mrs. Clavers sighed deeply as she laid out 
the evening’s habiliments, while the bright glare 
of candles put to flight the soft, subdued tints of 
twilight 

“But Minna,” said she, “what a very melan¬ 
choly taste you display, child. Have you noth¬ 
ing brighter, more lively to entertain me with? 
These sentimental, pining words have almost 
given me the horrors. Come,” continued her 
mother, as she glanced at the French dock on 
the mantel-piece, “I have still half an hour to 
waste in listening to sweet sounds, before I am 
doomed to hear the scraping of the orchestra, so 
take your seat at the piano, ohild, and let us 
hear what you can produce.” 

Minna did as she was directed, and at first her 
hands glided listlessly over the keys; but the 
familiar sounds soon roused her from her apathy, 
and the bright flush came into her cheek, and 
the sparkle to her eye as of old. Her whole 
soul was in the performance, and Mrs. Clavers 
listened in perfect astonishment. She had heard 
the instrument touched before by those who were 
considered masters of the art, but never with the 
skill and execution displayed by this young girl. 

“Minna,” exclaimed her mother, in enthu¬ 
siasm, “you are a prodigy 1 a fortune! Display 
these talents to the public—do not suffer them 
to lie unnoticed and unknown, and the fame of 
the youthful cantatrice will spread itself over 
Europe. Think of the prospect that awaits you!” 

Minna turned very pale, and leaned heavily 
against the instrument. She had not been pre¬ 
pared for this new trial—she had not even 
dreamed of such a possibility, and now it had 
come suddenly upon her. Her eyes were fixed 
upon her mother with a pleading, half-reproach¬ 
ful gaze, and Mrs. Clavers well understood their 
mute language. She sighed as she proceeded 
to dress herself, and this sound of quiet grief 
almost made Minna waver. She glanced at her 
mother, and asked herself what right had she to 
refuse to exercise her talents when that mother 
toiled night after night uncomplainingly? But 
then the stage rose up before her, surrounded by 


a horrid sea of faces; she fancied herself failing, 
hissed at, insulted; and almost in turn she ex¬ 
claimed: 

“Oh, mother! do not ask me that! anything 
but that! I should only disgrace you.” 

“ I do not fear that, Minna,” replied her mother, 
with a smile, “that threat has not the least terror 
for me. But make yourself easy, dear ohild,” 
she added, in a tone of tenderness that went to 
Minna’s heart, “you shall do nothing against 
your own will and choice. I did not dwell for 
years upon the thought of having my child with 
me, to matffe her life wretched to her.” 

The carriage was at the door; the noise of 
wheels died away in the distance, and Minna sat 
bending over the music. It all looked hateful to 
her, the notes seemed staring at her forebodingly, 
the piano assumed a threatening appearance, and 
she almost regretted that she had ever learned 
to distinguish one tune from another. But then 
the tone of her mother’s gentle, “bless you, 
Minna!” came over her almost reproachfully; 
she thought of that mother’s fading appearance, 
and a hollow cough which had now and then 
fallen upon her ear sounded like a knell. What 
if the fate of the desolate should be hers? A 
stranger in a strange land, what would become 
of her? 

Mrs. Clavers beheld her laurels fading. A 
rival had divided the honors with her; and who, 
in addition to talent, possessed the charm of 
freshness and novelty. Hers was a totally dif¬ 
ferent style, and the public seemed almost to 
forget their old favorite in their homage to the 
new. It was hard to take from her the very 
breath of life, for so had admiration now be¬ 
come, and she felt it most acutely. She kept her 
troubles to her own bosom, but Minna saw that 
something weighed heavily upon her mother’s 
spirits, and the petted child of wealth and luxury 
now passed many sleepless nights. 

Mrs.-, the actress, who had been the early 

friend of Mrs. Clavers, and the companion of her 
flight, now returned from a long and successful 
professional tour; and came one evening, soon, 
after her arrival, to the house of Mrs. Clavers. 
Minna was seldom visible to her mother’s visitors, 
and now remained in her own apartment; while 
the two sat talking over old times and present 

prospects. Mrs.-seemed nearer to her than 

any one else she knew, and to her Mrs. Clavers 
freely unburdened her mind. 

“This acting is wearing, toilsome, ungrateful 
business,” she sighed. “Little do those who are 
so fickle in their applause deem of the aching 
hearts, the midnight hours, and the harrowing 
cares of those who win it! And then after years 
of toil and trouble, to behold the admiration 
which becomes necessary, as it were, to one’s 
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ray existence, bestowed on another! Oh, I know 
not what to do! Sometimes it seems to me as 
though I should almost lose my reason.” 

“ Do not speak so,” said her companion, kindly, 
“for losing your reason, chere amie , would be a 
great injury to yourself, and of no sort of benefit 
to any one—the best course to pursue would be 
to bring forward something new in opposition 
to the attractions of this rival. The life of an 
actress is, as you say, a toiling one; it is not 
sufficient that she has acquired a high reputa¬ 
tion In any particular branch—she must be con¬ 
tinually on the strain to take advantage of every 
change of opinion, and put down all competition.” 

“Alas!” murmured Mrs. Clavers, “I have 
nothing new to offer. I have tried my utmost, 
and now feel almost discouraged.” 

“Where is your daughter?” asked the actress, 
“did you not bring her with you? If beautiful 
and talented,” she continued, “why not Intro¬ 
duce her to the public, and teach her to supply 
your place? A new face and a young one would 

be a feather in your cap. Miss-would then 

be obliged to look to her own laurels, instead of 
TObbing you of yours.” 

Mrs. Clavers now spoke of Minna without re¬ 
serve. She told the actress of her marvelous 
beauty, her wondrous powers, and her horror 
and repugnanoe toward the course of life pro¬ 
posed to her. Mrs.-could not understand 

these scruples, she could not imagine that a 
young, obscure girl, with every advantage for 
the stage, instead of courting notoriety and fame, 
should Actually refuse it! It was a mystery—a 
wonder; and as much out of curiosity to behold 
such a person as to hear her vocal powers, she 
asked Mrs. Clavers to bring her down. 

Poor Minna! she almost felt as though her 
fhte were sealed, when her mother entered her 
apartment and delivered the request; but in 
submissive obedience she proceeded to the draw¬ 
ing-room. Mrs.-was charmed, enraptured, 

astonished; every style was executed with truth 
and simplicity, nnd yet with a beauty of expres¬ 
sion seldom equalled. They sat there rill a late 
hour listening to the bird-like strains; and on 
parting for the night, the great actress observed 
in an expressive whisper to the anxious mother: 

“Bring her out, and your fortune is made!” 

That whisper sealed the doom of Minna Cla¬ 

ras. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ten two were alone in Mrs. Clavers* dressing- 
room. The mother sat absorbed in a silent re very 
with her eyes fixed sadly upon her daughter, 
while Minna remained pale and silent. Each 
wished to break the silence, aud yet each lacked 
courage to make the attempt. 


Mrs. Clavers felt at length that she mutt speak; 
and in a voice of touching melanoholy she said: 
“Do you know, Minna, that for sometime past I 
have been troubled by the thought, that were 
I to be taken from you, you would be thrown 
helpleu upon the world? Upon the world of 
strangers, Minna, and that is a hard and an un¬ 
pitying one. An angry father would not receive 
you: cold faces would greet you on every side, 
and I blame myself for taking you from your 
luxurious home. It was wioked—it was selfish 
in me. But do not turn so pale, Minna—I did 
not speak of leaving you yet—it may* be many, 
many years—I only spoke of what might happen.” 

The full lip quivered, a paroxysm of agony 
contracted the fair young face, and Minna wept 
in loud and uncontrollable grief. 

Mrs. Clavers was almost frightened at the 
depth of the feelings she had awakened; and 
tried unsuccessfully to soothe the agitated girl. 

“Minna,” said her mother, at length, “these 
fine, sensitive feelings which the least inadver¬ 
tent jar disturbs, will, if not restrained, cause 
you many moments of suffering, my poor ohild. 
They will find no echo in another’s heart—the 
world cannot understand them, it will trample 
on and wound them, as rough footsteps crush 
the timid flowers—they prevent enjoyment of 
the present and heap up misery for the future. 
Whatever you do, do not give way to them—you 
had better be a block, a stone, than a person of 
sensitive feelings. They are brought more into 
play by solitude and an inexperience of the 
world; a life of excitement is better for you in 
every way, Minna.” 

Poor Minna! she had become trembling and 
nervous; a period of constant anxiety and trou¬ 
ble had weakened her spirits and energy; and 
throwing herself at her mother’s feet, she ex¬ 
claimed: “do with me as you please!” 

“My own one!” murmured Mrs. Clavers, with 
a burst of feeling, “my bright and beauteous 
one! The neglect shown to the mother will now 
be amply repaid by the admiration bestowed on 
her child.” 

Yes, it was summer. The foliage on the trees 
had deepened and thickened—the turf was of a 
darker hue—and the creeping ivy at the back of 
the house almost concealed the dark-hued stone. 
There was musio too in the lonely house; notes, 
now high and playful, now low and sad, melted 
upon the air, and filled the atmosphere around 
with an incense of melody; and a fair young 
figure flitted to apd fro, and gleamed in its white 
dress amid rolls of musio and heavy instruments. 
It was Minna, but the face was pale, and the soft 
braids of hair assumed a darker hue from con¬ 
trast with the marble brow. But she toiled on 
and uttered no word of oomplaint; she passively 
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went through heavy lessons from dull professors, 
obeyed the orders of those who came to weigh 
her talent in the balance with gold, and endured 
their comments with statno-like apathy. She 
trembled though as she looked forward; her 
mother's spirit had become fairly radiant with 
excitement—she listened to these beautiful tones, 
heard the approval, the admiration of oities, and 
grew almost diuy with anticipation of the fame 
and glory that spread away in the distance. 

But Minna had many misgivings; the evening j 
that approached with rapid strides was to her a I 
fearful ortieal; she feared that her mother had 
overrated her powers—she feared failure, dis¬ 
grace, and trembled to think pf its effect upon 
her who seemed to regard it as the gate through 
which they would pass into a new and beautiful; 
existence. And she leaned her head on the 
slight hands and thought until her reason was 
almost bewildered; she could scaroely realize it 
that she, Minna Clavers, the heiress, should in 
one short period be torn from a home where 
all had been her slaves, to become the slave of 
others. It must be a dream—a wild delusion 
of the senses; but as she glanced tremblingly 
around, the rolls of music and all the hateful et 
ceteras of her profession mournfully assured her 
that it was indeed reality. 

The evening came at last; and the youthful 
cantatrice was almost wild with fear and excite¬ 
ment Mrs. Clavers could hardly contain her¬ 
self; her brilliant anticipations were now about 
to be realized, and she hovered about from one 
thing to another in a tumult of delightful con¬ 
fusion. Mrs. -, the actress, had come to 

enoourage the young debutante for her first ap¬ 
pearance—lights blazed in every apartment— 
servants were hurrying to and fro—and all was 
bustle and confusion. A new opera had been 
written for the night; managers doubted not the 
effect of the youthful songstress—the beautiful 
daughter of the equally beautiful“ Mrs. Walton" 
—and Minna, at the commencement of the piece, 
was to make her appearance in the character of 
an ocean nymph, emerging from a large cave, 
and astonish the audience with a burst of melody. 
Excitement was at its height; flattering rumors 
of the young cantatrice had floated about, and a 
brilliant crowd impatiently awaited the moment 
of her debut. 

Minna stood tremblingly before the mirror 
arrayed in the airy habiliments of her character; 
clouds of white* of the most fairy texture, floated 
about her graceful figure, and she reminded the 
gazer of some faint star, or a sweet glimpse of 
moonlight. But the youthful heart was throb¬ 
bing wildly; all looked dark before her, and it 
seemed impossible to endure the stares and com¬ 
ments of a whole assembly. 


“Now, Minna," whispered her mother, as she 
kissed the pale cheek, “let us again hear the 
opening song before you go." 

A burst of melody filled the room; the notes 
seemed even sweeter, more thrilling than they 
had been before; and the actress glanced at the 
proud mother with a look that spoke volumes. 
The arrangements were all completed, the hour 
had come, and Mrs. Clavers stepped into the ear* 
riage, the happiest of human beings. 

The house was completely filled; every comer 
seemed taken np, and people spoke of nothing— 
thought of nothing but the young debutante. 
She was represented as more beautiful than the 
evening star, with the voice of a Siren, and the 
faoe of an angel; and hundreds of eyes were 
fixed on the provoking curtain that concealed all 
from their sight. What a brilliant assemblage 
it was! Plumes waved, and jewels flashed, and 
beautiful faces gleamed cut from the crowd in 
restless impatience. 

The curtain was drawn np; an ocean scene 
appeared in sight, and from the cave emerged 
the heroine of the night. A slight, girlish form 
that seemed almost lost amid the space—a face 
of dazzling loveliness—and a pair of dark, bril¬ 
liant eyes, that now wore the expression of the 
startled fawn, gleamed upon the audience. Never 
had so lovely a cantatrice appeared upon the 
stage; never had beauty of so high an order 
gleamed out from the habiliments of the actress; 
and Minna was almost deafened by the applause 
that greeted her appearance. It would slacken 
for a moment and then be resumed with increased 
force; peal after peal reverberated through the 
house—jeweled hands flung bouquets upon the 
stage—and even the cane of royalty mingled in 
the noise. They seemed to forget that they had 
come to hear —a sight of the songstress roused 
the wildest bursts of enthusiasm. Mrs. Clavers 
remained behind the scenes, and the sweetest 
music never fell half so melodiously upon her 
ears as all this din and racket. 

At length it died away for the songstress to 
commence, but Minna moved not—uttered not a 
note. The orchestra repeated the part, but still 
she remained silent. The audience, pitying her 
youth and confusion, encouraged her with an¬ 
other round of applause; a low voice whispered: 
“Minna!” and roused by the sound, she opened 
her rigid lips, and endeavored to proceed with 
her part. But no sound came forth; she tried 
again, and the dreadful truth fell darkly upon 
her —the had lost her voice! One wild, despairing 
look to the audience—a scarcely-breathed mur¬ 
mur “mother!" and the young debutante sank 
! back in the arms of the manager. A wild shriek 
[ rose upon the air, but it came not from Minna— 
f she had lost all knowledge of the present in 
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blissful unconsciousness. The audience were 
disappointed, but pity predominated orer anger 
—the rumor soon reached , them that terror had 
destroyed the voice that was to have fascinated 
them as with a spell, and they returned home— 
still haunted with the remembrance of that beau¬ 
tiful face. 


CHAPTER IV. 

How i*any, many different scenes are crowded 
together within the precincts of a large city. 
Buffering makes us selfish, and those who have 
beheld the stars of their hope descend below the 
horixon, do not consider that the sun sets as 
darkly upon them—that the shadows and the 
cloud rest upon other hearts. There is a small 
room, an artist's studio in an unfrequented part 
of the city where we will now alight, and read 
the dark pages in the history of him who sits 
absorbed in tracing the tints upon his canvass. 

Walter Lynde had been from childhood the 
sport of fortune. Winds that brought joy and 
gladness to others scattered aside his slightly- 
built castles—hope rose upon him in tints of 
gold and crimson, and faded amid the thunders 
and tempest—loving faces passed away from 
earth, and long-tried friends grew cold. He was 
a child of genius, rocked in the cradle of poverty, 
and fanned by the breath of misfortune. Some¬ 
times the clouds cleared up from his sky, and 
displayed the gold and axure beneath—but this 
soon faded into greater darkness than before. 
He had been a lonely wanderer without father 
or mother, sister or brother upon the face of the 
earth; dragging out a weary existence amid the 
unvarying routine of a country school, where he 
was half teacher and half scholar, until at length 
an unknown unde came from the East Indies; a 
mother's brother supposed long since to be dead, 
but now in possession of an inexhaustible fortune 
—homesick, eccentric, and high-tempered. He 
found out his sister’s child—took him from his 
drudging employment—and introduced him to 
the luxuries and elegancies of life. These were 
halcyon days for Walter; he was no longer an 
outcast in the world—he had found some one 
who lowed him, and devotedly did he love his 
undo in return. He loved him, not for his 
wealth—he never even thought of that—but for 
his kindness, his indulgence, and consideration 
for the lonely orphan. He appeared to him in 
the light of a good and powerful spirit, who had 
changed his gloomy life to a sphere of existence, 
beautiful as it was unexpected. His refined 
tastes were now cultivated—his talents brought 
to light—and his wishes indulged. 

He was sculptor, painter, and poet. Often at 
his dingy desk in the lonely school-room, after 
his troublesome charges had retired, did he sit 


for hours and while away his cares by writing 
verses which breathed of genius and poetry, with 
nothing to rouse inspiration save the bare rafters 
overhead, and the rough desks and benches that 
surrounded him; but now a softly carpeted room, 
where the light came mellowed and subdued, 
j luxurious chairs and couches, and a complete 
| writing-table of beautiful workmanship, mate¬ 
rially assisted his flights of genius. His uncle, 
to be sure, was not very deeply imbued with the 
spirit of poetry, and was apt to be rather dull 
in comprehending the sentiments thus breathed 
forth in verse; but if not intellectual, he was 
kind, and 44 as long as it amuses the boy,” thought 
he, 44 why let him scribble on.” It was during 
this period that Walter began to appreciate the 
works of Canova, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
the hosts of sculptors and painters who have 
given immortality to former ages; his uncle could 
scarcely distinguish one piece of art from another, 
but he had come home determined to spend his 
money like a prince, and the first step toward 
this was to procure a handsome house and fill it 
with fine furniture, statuary, and paintings. 

In this congenial atmosphere the germ was de¬ 
veloped ; and Walter came forth a regular genius. 
All he said, did, or wrote was very much admired; 
he had as yet requested nothing else for his 
efforts, and people were not disposed to refuse 
praise to the heir of the wealthy East Indian. 
He was feted, courted, and caressed; his days 
glided on in beautiful harmony, every one seemed 
kind and affectionate, and he began to be ashamed 
for having abused the world even to himself. 

But his tide of prosperity was not of long con¬ 
tinuance. A few thoughtless words, incautiously 
dropped in a moment of excitement, were re¬ 
peated, with various additions, to his uncle by 
some kindly disposed friend, and so twisted and 
distorted as to present a very different meaning 
from their original one; a coldness ensued, of 
which Walter tried in vain to discover the cause, 
and then his uncle began to assume toward him a 
petty tyranny, a contemptuous sort of patronage 
which galled his proud mind and sensitive feel¬ 
ings. As long as favors were bestowed from 
affection, he felt no scruple in receiving them; 
but when he was made to feel his dependance 
his spirit revolted at the idea. Several hints 
and angry speeches at length opened his eyes to 
the fact that his uncle suspected him of looking 
forward with pleasure to the time when he should 
eqjoy unrestrainedly the whole of his hard-earned 
wealth. The indignant hue crimsoned his very 
brow as this mortifying idea for the first time 
rushed upon him, and he immediately sought 
an explanation with his uncle; but the old man 
had been influenced by false friends and ad¬ 
visers, and regarded his nephew's frankness 
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upon the subject as another proof of his worth¬ 
lessness. 

The fatal words he eould not deny; a high 
spirit on one side, and a hasty temper on the 
other, are not the best requisites for healing a 
difficulty—and the uncle and nephew parted. 
Poor Walter! he had imbibed a taste for luxury 
and expense, and now found himself again thrown 
upon the world, with his condition even worse 
than it was before. Then he had known only 
hardships—now he had experienced a different 
life, a brighter side of the picture. He went, 
however, with confidence in himself; he felt 
deeply grateful for his uncle's kindness, but all 
explanations that he could now offer would be 
accredited to mercenary influences—he resolved, 
therefore, to toil quietly on until he had reached 
the bright eminence of wealth and fame which 
his summer friends had always held up as the 
reward easily attainable to talents such as his, 
and then go to his uncle and be forgiven. He 
could not refuse him then—he could not then 
suspect him of interested motives—and this pros¬ 
pect it was which inspired him with energy in 
his new misfortune. 

But he, like many others, soon found that 
talents which had been admired in a gold set¬ 
ting, lost half their lustre when taken from the 
frame. Friends in prosperity proved strangers 
in adversity; he, who had hitherto been besieged 
with visitors and invitations, now found himself 
with scarcely an acquaintance in the world. He 
had written a book of poems, but although pub¬ 
lishers admired tflbm, they were afraid, they said, 
to risk their production; he had spent hours of 
midnight toil and daily labor over a picture which 
was sent to the exhibition; but it did not gain 
the prize—it did not even attract attention. It 
was really a production of talent, but it had come 
unrecommended—he had no influential friend to 
open the eyes of the managers to its beauties; so 
it was placed in a bad light, and pronounced a 
failure. He produced two or three pieces of 
statuary which were really fine compositions; but 
those who came to look at them saw so many 
alterations and improvements to be made that in 
seeking to please one he would spoil them for 
another. From time to time he received sums of 
money, which were enclosed in a blank envelope 
without word or signature; but he well knew the 
source from whence they came, and appreciated 
his uncle’s thoughtfulness—for had it not been : 
for these remittances, he would indeed have found j 
himself in a destitute condition. 

But what is it that he is just now so enthu- j 
elastically absorbed in? His fine, expressive face j 
bespoke an intensity of purpose, a concentration j 
of ideas upon the subject in question that shows i 
it to be a very interesting one; and soon a distinct! 


set of features appears Upon the canvass. They 
look familiar—it is the face of Minna Clavers! 
But what is she doing here in the artist's studio ? 
Listen, and you shall hear. 

Reports of the beautiful cantatrioe had pene¬ 
trated even to his retired dwelling; the love of 
music was an inborn propensity of his nature, 
and resolving for one evening, at least, to break 
through his clouds, and seek enjoyment in re¬ 
creation, he proceeded to the opera. He might 
better have staid away, for this only added an¬ 
other to his catalogue of trouble. The vision of 
the youthfal songstress enchanted him; he too 
waited with impatienoe to hear the first notes 
from a mouth of such perfect beauty, and beheld 
with disappointment and horror her sudden ill¬ 
ness and abrupt retreat His soul was filled with 
a vision of beauty; he returned home, but the 
lovely form of Minna floated even in his sleep; 
it was impossible to apply himself to his usual 
studies, and at length he sat down and gave way 
to his inspiration. As he proceeded smiles played 
around his mouth, and he became absorbed in 
drinking in the vision of beauty that beamed 
before him. The same look, the same expres¬ 
sion ; and day after day he worked on. He had 
traced out the abode of the actress, and now and 
then obtained glimpses of a sweet face in the 
garden or at the window, which materially inter¬ 
fered with his studies. 

He had worked at his portrait now for Borne 
time, and it was almost finished. He had not 
asked himself what he meant to do with it, or 
whether it were not madness in him to spend time 
and thought upon a face which never could be to 
him other than a creation of the pencil. He was 
an enthusiast—a dreamer; and wrapped up in 
the delightftil present, troubled himself not with 
the future. 

He sat one morning, with his brush and easel 
lying by his side, absorbed in contemplation. His 
eyes were intently fixed upon the dark orbs that 
beamed upon him from the canvass, and fasci¬ 
nated his very soul with a strange power; and 
he sat silent and meditative—lost to all outer 
things. He did not see the door of his studio 
open—he did not hear a footstep close beside 
him—and the intruder too remained and gazed; 
but on his entrance a hasty start, a rapid scan¬ 
ning of the portrait and the painter, and a soft¬ 
ened look which gradually stole over his features 
betrayed his emotion. 

He advanced still closer to obtain a full view of 
the face, and Walter saw with surprise that a dark 
shadow intervened between him and the object of 
his contemplation. He looked up in some anger 
at the intrusion, and his eyes rested upon a face 
in whose deep lines be could still trace a resem¬ 
blance to the softened features upon the canvass. 
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Walter remained for some mecuc&is almost be¬ 
wildered, scarcely knowing whether this was a 
delusion of the senses or reality. He had heard 
no, squad, no footsteps, seen nothing until the 
4§ure stood before him, and the whole occurrence 
appeared to him in a strange and mysterious 
light. He did not speak; he hesitated to ques¬ 
tion his strange visitor, but remained silent, with 
his eyes fixed upon bis faoe, employed in tracing 
th*v#tTOge resemblance which grew stronger 
4f^rj moment* The faoe before him was net a 
plSS sent one; there was something repulsive in 
itA S Tpr e yiioTi, even though%oftened almost to 
4§mi And he sat waiting in some awe for the 
atoffVgceftP announce the purport of his visit 
- BaneanjClavers had almost forgotten the young 
paipte& and his own strange intrusion, in his sur¬ 
prise on peroetoing the features of Minna reflected 
before him; but at length be tamed abruptly to 
Walter, and said, “young man, 1 must have this 
picture.” 

t .Walter, rather disconcerted by tids curious 
mode of address, was yet provoked at the oool 
impudence of his visitor, and resolved not to part 
with the oherished portrait, he replied quietly, 
Mia is not for ssle.” 

The piercing eyes were turned upon him with 
a threatening glance, and Duncan Clavers asked 
peremptorily, “ how came this picture here ? Tell 
me where she is!” 

* “I have not yet recognized your title to ques¬ 
tion me thus,” replied Walter, with dignity, “and 
1 do not choose to make this lady a subjeot for 
comment with every one. Tell me first who yon 
are, and what right you have to ask these ques¬ 
tions*”^ 

“I am her father,” was the reply, in so sad a 
tone that it quite touched Walter's heart. 

**Mer father l” What could be the meaning of 
this mystery? Would the chapters of wonders 
never cease. He bad heard reports of the beau¬ 
tiful actress, Mrs. Walton, bad often attended the 
theatre with his uncle to witness her representa¬ 
tions, but no one had spoken of a husband—she 
was always represented as a widow; and indeed 
fashionable circle® bad often commented upon 
unexceptionable offers of marriage she had re¬ 
ceived, but mysteriously declined. The whole 
affair was incomprehensible. Bat be did not 
question his visitor, or doubt his assertion—the 
resemblance between the beautiful portrait and 
bis harsh face was a convincing proof of that; 
ami in explaining to him how the portrait came 
into his studio, he gave the whole history of that 
eventful evening. 

The proud features of Duncan Clavers con¬ 
tracted as with a spasm on hearing of his daugh¬ 
ter's public display end defeat; and, unable to 
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suppress the signs df the emotion that convulsed 
him, he covered his faoe with his hands* aa d ro- 
mained silent Walter pitied his agitstioa* und 
yet endeavoring not to notioe it, he employed 
himself in arranging his implements. 

But his visitor at length recovered his self- 
possession, sad in a subdued tone be said, “you 
must pardon my unwarranted intrusion and ab¬ 
rupt questions, which at some other time I will 
endeavor to explain, bat tell me now where they 
are? I must see her!” 

Walter placed aside the portrait, and leading 
his visitor from the studio, the two proceeded 
together toward the abode of the actress. All 
looked hushed, gloomy and lifelees; scaroely a 
sound was to be heard in the gloomy street, no 
form flitted to and fro within, and impressed with 
the gloomy stillness, Duncan Clavers remained 
for some moments in the spot where Walter had 
left him. 

Duncan Clavers had staid on in his desolate 
home with feelings of anger cankering about bis 
heart, as be brooded over the wrongs which had 
made his house desolate. The varied phantoms 
of the past came rising up before him, even in 
his dreams; and he would see the fair, sweet face 
of Minna Clarke as she first beamed upon him 
in her youthfoT beauty—*and then it changed to 
the face of his daughter —his Minna, who looked 
lovingly upon him as of old—and he would 
stretch out his arms to embrace the figure, but 
then it faded away—and he would awake to find 
that he had grasped a shadow. 

Dark visions came over him in his hoUre of 
solitude; and he thought of the bullet and the 
poisoned bowl. Life became a burden; and yet 
be shrank from the grave of the suicide. Bven 
in his desolation and despair the regard for ap¬ 
pearances exercised foil sway; he could not bear 
to sink in the estimation of the world—to tarnish 
the name which had ever been associated with 
ideas of honor and justice. The thought of Minna 
still haunted him; he tried to shake it off and 
feel indignant at her desertion; but he did not 
till now know the depths of his affection for her 
—even he himself was surprised at its intensity. 
He could not live without seeing her; her mother 
might die and leave her destitute—and although 
he tried to satisfy himself that she deserved it, 
the idea of his tenderly-nurtured child contending 
with poverty and want—left alone in the world of 
strangers, put his philosophy to flight. Perhaps 
too some feeling of remorse toward the fugitive 
wife may have softened his heart. 

The newspapers told him of the destination of 
Mrs. Walton, the actress, and swallowing down 
pride, anger, and revenge in one tremendous 
effort, be arranged his affairs and took passage 
for England. He too was a stranger there; with 
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do society ekoept that of hit cbramewiul cor- 
respondents, lie occupied himself with fumhtes 
oboui the greet city in hopes Of discovering his 
daughter. Chance had led him into the studio 
of the artist, and hie emotions on peroririsg the 
portrait bf * Minna were almost overpowering. 
There was a new straggle between pride and 
affeetion on hearing of his daughter's public ex¬ 
posure—but the good spirit at length triumphed % 
and he found himself standing before the very 
house which contained the object of his search. 

Public report had told him of the illness of his 
wife, and he stood almost undetermined about 
entering the house. Should he ring for admit¬ 
tance the mental would only repeat their order, 
to refuse visitors, Minna would not oome to see 
him, and her mother would probably have Mm 
ordered from the house. He mounted the steps; 
the doer had been left unfastened by some care¬ 
less servant—it closed noisely—and advancing 
on tip-toe up the thickly-carpeted stairs, that 
gave back no echo of Ms footsteps, he passed 
on unnoticed to the sick chamber, and remained 
for a few moments motionless amid the folds of 
drapery. 


CHAPTER V. 

Wras Minna Clavers returned to conscious¬ 
ness on that fearful night she was summoned to 
the sick-bed of her mother. Poor Mrs. Clavers 1 
the shook had been too much for her. Her hopes 
were raised to such a state of exaltation, that 
when the crisis came it left her bereft of con¬ 
sciousness, reason, almost of life. One wild 
shriek of despair rang fearfully around, and the 
crimson blood oame pouring from her pallid lips 
and stained the brilliant robes. She had broken 
a blood-vessel, and lay all that long night in a 
state of Insensibility; jrhile the innocent, heart- 
stricken cause kept an unremitting watch by her 
ride. 

She did net die yet—she recovered far a sea¬ 
son; but she could not move from her apartment, 
and day after day, and night after night Minna 
continued at her post. Oh, there is nothing so 
crushing, so overwhelming in its sorrow ae the 
watoh by the bedside of a loved one, our all per¬ 
haps upon earth, to see the eyes grow dim, the 
Ups oolorleea, and the form reduced ton shadow! 
To hear the. hum of toe busy world without as 
each one proceeds on his pathway regardless of 
the lonely heart that sadly watches the expiring 
taper—or at night when a fearful stillness reigns 
around, broken only by the slow, distinct striking 
of the dock that remorselessly when in the last 
hour of life to the dying one, to sit and commune 
with your own thoughts, and gtse sadly forward 
toward the dull blank that spreads away In the 
distance. 


Poor Minna! she was stupefied by the h&w. 
&he did not s p o o k —she scarcely even thought; 
it seemed like a horrid'dream, till she looked 
upon too fading figure add saw tout it wad no 
iUnsfon. It seemed hard that she, the innocent 
one, should suffer for the errors of others. Her 
hitherto luxurious and carefully guarded Ufr had 
but illy fitted her to bear the storms of adver¬ 
sity; she idolised her mother^—loved her as tot 
had never loved before; toe had dwelt upon the 
thought of her from early childhood, and now it 
seemed impossible to part with her. Mrs. Oa¬ 
rers never oomplriped—never told Minna tost 
the satire at toe ^era had beta her death-bloW 
—but the poor girl knew H nevertheless; #fid 
this knowledge increased her agony* flhe wMMt 
that her mother had never eared for her—never 
sought her out and taken her home with hekw 
since it had only destroyed herself. DJ ariv; 

The bright star had flitted from ite r ate 
it left not a vacant place; the new candidate fbr 
public favor had glided quietly in, and “Mm 
Walton,” toe beautiful, toe odressed* was scarcely 
missed. The theatre was again filled with bright 
and blooming faces—with rank* and beauty, and 
splendor; again the wills resounded with the 
enthusiasm of a delighted multitude; the new 
favorite oame forward, briHiaat and smiling— 
the former idol languished on a bed of rio tou s *. 

The room was dark and cloak; through tot 
gloom Duncan Clavers distinguished at lengto 
toe outline of a reclining figure upon the heavy 
oouefa, while a slight, youthful fern was almokt 
concealed by the thick felling ourtains that shaded 
the window. 

44 Minna,” murmured a languid voioe. 

The young girl glided quioklyto the ooueh, 
and bent over otase to the speaker. 

44 Sit down, Minna, olose beside mo—I Wish U 
talk to you. I ask your forgiveness, dear one* 
for bringing you to this—for taking you from 
one who not only loved you, but had the power 
of rendering your life happy, to share my unset 
tied fortunes. The thought has often weighed 
heavily upon* me, and I feel that I have done 
wrong; even my love was selfish, for instead of 
seeking toe good of its objeot, I devoted myself 
only to my own gratification; and now that I am 
dying, Minna-” 

44 Oh, mother! mother!” sobbed the poor gbi, 
in unoontroUable agony, 4 ‘do not drive me torn* 
traded! I cannot listen to these dreadful ww h 
—cannot believe them!” 

Mrs. Clavers was faint and exhausted, almost 
terrified by the violence of her daughter's grief; 
but she felt that the time hod now come when aS 
illusion must be swept away—toe had done with 
the stage and its mimic pageantry, and new looked 
steadily forward to the truth and toe right. 
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“Yitf eannOt ♦effladn fcml itt & city of stran¬ 
gers*** she eottfeftnd, “sad although It baa bean 
an effort for my pride, I bate written & letter to 
your fafeer*— 1& ray toub mi entre ating him to 
inosive and cherish Ms child—explaining to him 
that the fault Was entirely my own, for I it was 
Who took yea from yoar home; I alone am to 
Maine/' 

“No, mother,” replied Minna, In a tone of de¬ 
cision, “/ atn to blame, if It was Wrong to leave 
O father who had treated you so shamefully— 
driven ym from yoUr home and your child! Let 
mo oast the letter into the! flames: for I had 
father earn my daily breadthan appeal to the 
merey of a father who has so ontraged and in¬ 
tuited yon!” 

Hew the heart of Duncan Clavers throbbed 
Irifein his bosom as these words fell upon his 
tart Ho trembled from head to foot, and even 
the silken drapery became agitated by his emo¬ 
tion. To hear his conduct Condemed by the lips 
ef the child whom he had MoMiOd—whose life he 
had endeavored to make a dream of brightness; 
struck him with all the force and reality of truth. 
She could not be hnfltfeneed by any selfish fed** 
teg*; and for the first Nike the proud man expe¬ 
rienced a pang of remorle. 

“Minna, MinnaP* said her mother, earnestly, 
*do net speak so, I entreat you! FeeKbgs such 
as yours have brought me to thishave placed 
Sse upon a couch of sickness, from which I shall 
never again rise—and made toy child a wanderer 
and an outcast. I sought revenge and 1 obtained 
It—bat I have sacrificed my own Ufa and my 
cMdV happiness in the straggle. Oh, why was 
I ever bora with snob intensity of fading? But 
It was hard though to see the love which I had 
given him In all its strength and freshness thrown 
ab ide and trampled upon as a worthless thing— 
to hear the taunts andrevilfngs, feel the petty, 
etSnging mortifications which were heaped upon 
me because the wealth for which' he sought me 
had passed into other hands I I have Sinned 
deeply, hut I was not the aggressor; even on 
that fetal night when I tore myself from my 
chfid and' all that bound me to home, a single 
word or look of love—even a softened tone would 
have turned me from my purpose!* 

He could not remain there longer; a newKght 
wns breaking upon him—and standing suddenly 
by fee couch, with a face pale and ghastly with 
conflicting emotions, he said in a tone of intense 
earnestness, “ Minna Clavers, is this true? As** 
bare me on the solemn Wotd ef a dying woman, 
as you hope for forgiveness hereafter, that it was 
really love which prompted you to marry me— 
feat it was the want of this which drove you to 
commit an act that will ever he reflected on me 
aadoo your child!” 


fecr sudden and startling had been Ms appear¬ 
ance feat Minna stood gazing vacantly at him, 
unable to speak or more; but Mrs. Clavers was 
too exhausted to be surprised; she answered as 
quietly as though they had not been partedfbr 
years—as though there had been no hate between 
them—no feelings save those of love and friend¬ 
ship. 

" “I have spoken, as you say, upon a dying bed, 
and my answer now is but to repeat what I have 
jUst said. I thought feat yon knew this—thought 
feat you deliberately trampled upon feelings of 
whose depths you was well aware.” 

' * *1 never even suspected them; T thought feat 
you had only married me fbr my wealth, and why 
should 1 waste love in return for such affection?” 

There Was a silence; a new light had come 
upon both, and they remained communing with 
their own thoughts. The stern man stood there, 
Vo all appearance immoveable; but h conflictwas 
raging ih his bosom—a conflict between pride 
and duty. It would have been easier for him to 
dweep byhandfhls Ms wealth into fee sea—to 
bear unflinchingly any infliction of bodily torture 
—even to oome down from his Hgh estate in fee 
eyes of men—but he did it at last 
The flood-gates of pride and anger were over¬ 
flowed—the strong man was subdued; and sink¬ 
ing down by the bedside, he murmured, “Minna, 
forgiteme!” 

A wan, emaciated hand gently parted fee hair 
from his brow ; and leaning forward with a smile 
of perfect sweetness, Mrs. Clavers pressed a kiss 
of love upon Mu pallid face, as she whispered, 
“ Duncan—my husband!” 
fiie next moment he gazed upon fee face of 
fee dead. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Waetxe I/ntni satin his solitary studio, dwel¬ 
ling mournfully upon fee past. Pictures and 
statues gleamed out amid fee space, each one of 
which ’told Its own mournful story. How many 
hopes had sprung to life as these chiseled limbs 
assumed a being and a shape beneath Mu skilful 
hand—how many bright fancies had glided into 
his mind with the beaming skies that glowed 
upon fee canvass—how many cheering fires had 
been kindled over each successive production, by 
fee dust and ashes of whose expiring embers be 
now sat mourning in sadness of spirit. 

Thoughts of the old school house, and his dry, 
chilling life there came over him and wrapt Mm 
in a cloud of bitter fancies; he must return to 
it—must become again the wearied drudge, and 
toil beneath a darkened sky where no glimpse 
of sunshine ever penetrated. He gazed at his 
piotures as though they had been fee production 
of another, placed them in every advantageous 
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light—and then examined and criticised his 
statues, read over his poems, and wished that 
he had been the world to reward the young 
artist as he deserved. Then he thought of that 
beautiful face which had cheered so many loneljr 
hours, and, turning to the picture, he uncovered 
it, and stood wrapt in a blissful dream. 

But then he remembered the events of the 
da/; he thought of his visitor, and the unplea¬ 
sant idea flashed upon him that he must give up 
the portrait 1. He had no right to keep it—to 
paint it at all, and of course no father would 
allow his daughter’s picture to remain in the 
studio of a strange young man. He began to 
wonder how the adventure would turn out; if the 
beautiful actress would die and what then would 
become of her daughter ? Her father would pro¬ 
bably take her to some other scene Mid land, and 
he would never behold her again 1 What would 
he have given to be again restored to the plea¬ 
sant home from which he had been so summarily 
expelled—to plead his love to the haughty-look- 
ing father as the heir of the wealthy East Indian, 
and not as the poor young artist But then he 
almost smiled at his castle-building as he re¬ 
membered that the beautiful Minna herself was 
probably not even aware of his existence. 

The shades had deepened into twilight, and 
our artist was so much given to dreaming and 
leaving his door unfastened, that it was fortunate 
for him that none but friends ever felt a dispo¬ 
sition to enter. His dream was now suddenly 
broken by an old, familiar voice, which exolaimed 
in hearty tones, “come, Walter, my boy, shall we 
go to the theatre?” 

He started and rubbed his eyes, and then 
peered into the gloom, where he length dis¬ 
tinguished the well-known figure of his uncle, 
who again addressed him as though they had 
been separated but a few hours. “ What, not 
dressed yet? Why, what does the fellow mean?” 

Walter sprang from his seat, and in another 
moment had seized the old man with a grasp 
that well attested the strength of his affection. 
“Oh, uncle! can I really believe my own eyes 
and ears, or is this only a delusion to torment 
me?” 

“Delusion, indeed 1” repeated the old man, in 
a tone meant to be gay, though the tears were 
rolling down his cheeks, “your grasp, young 
man, does not appear to me in the least delusive. 
Do, pray, take your hands off of me, and we will 
leave this dismal den.” 

But Walter, although delighted at the prospect 
of a re-conciliation, was not so easily thrown off 
and on from mere capriciousness; and his tone 
may have had something of pride in it, as he 
said, “I am glad to see you, sir, and feel deeply 
grateful for your former kindness, but until 1 am 


I assured that you have laid aside your former 
: unjust suspicions I cannot enter your house.” 

“S#-*-y©u are standing upon your di&rity, see 
: you?” replied his unele, while a certain feeling 
i of satisfaction arose within him at this manifes- 
I tation of spirit. “Well, suppose now,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ that I was te invite you into my library 
in place of this dingy hole, to hoar an explanation 
of my ‘uqjust suspicions,' end then leave you the 
ohoioe of going or staying—would you refuser* 

The artist left his dreams and his studies, and 
soon found himself within the spacious mansion 
which had been the scene of so many happy 
hours* The libra^ looked like an old friend 
with its wax lights and glowing fire; and in obe¬ 
dience to his uncle’s request, he sank into a 
luxurious seat, and awaited his explanation. 

“Walter,” said the old man, suddenly, “you 
are a noble fellow. Many a nephew in your 
situation would have meanly oringed to my in¬ 
sults—would have sacrificed truth, honor, and 
self-respect to regain my forfeited favor—end 
endured every speoies of slight and degradation 
I chose to heap upon him. You have acted dif¬ 
ferently—you have shown yourself worthy of 
my confidence, and you shall have it. This has 
been in part a trial of your real sentiments; for 
although at first I experienced some real anger, 
as was natural in a hot-tempered old fellow like 
me, it was by no means fanned into such n> time 
as I represented it to be. I spent many yntfs 
in a foreign land, away from home and fristipj 
I went there a penniless boy—I qama bpsks 
wealthy man—but I left much behind: 
wealth can never restore. I left the pure fresh- 
ness of youth, the confiding trust in others, the 
unconsciousness of deceit and guile which are 
the attributes of happy boyhood—and received 
in exchange my first lessons of worldly windup 
I loved one who proved false to me—I trusted in 
a friend who deceived me-—I bestowed favors on 
those who cheated and wronged ms* I came back 
a sour, crabbed, mistrustful old man, a stranger 
in the home of my boyhood, with no friend or 
relative in the land of my birth; till at length I 
found my sister's child, dragging out a weaqr 
existence in the confining limits of a country 
school. I loved you, Walter, from the first mo¬ 
ment that I glanced npon your face; but I had 
become wise now: I had heard of young, dashing 
nephews who considered rich, old uncles an en¬ 
cumbrance, a restraint upon their enjoyment, nnd 
I resolved to be npon my guard. Your thought¬ 
less words, which were probably exaggerated by 
the disinterested friends who repeated them, 
roused this feeling in my bosom, and for some 
time 1 gave vent to it in no amiable manner; but 
even then your perfect frankness and freedom 
from suspicion had their effect upon ms. I 
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resolved to try yon still farther, and saw yon, 
depart in pretended anger; bat I took good care | 
to learn your destination, I hare not since lost j 
right of you, and endeavored to prevent you from 
starving an your poetry and pictures. Now* 
Walter, say that yoa forgive me; dinner waits 
for os, not an article in your room has been re* 
moved, your old uncle is the same as ever—will 
you go or stay?” 

What poet, painter, or sculptor could resist so 
man y combined allurements? It was unromantic, 
tnpoettad; but Walter acknowledged to himself 
as he entered the comfortable dining-room, that 
luxurious commonplace was really better in the 
substance than unsatisfhotory romance. That 
might a fhir young face mingled in his dreams, 
aad he wondered If he should again behold his 
Strange visitor. 

Duncan Clavers remained beside his dead wife 
sAeorbed in many painful reminiscences. He 
gused upon the wreck before him, and then the 
bright, joyous face of Minna Clarke rose up in 
its young loveliness, and reproached him fbr his 
oonduct. Such feelings were quite new to him, 
they had long been strangers to bis bosom, and 
brought up before him his early love and Anne 
Wineot. His tico victim*! The victims of his 
pride, and selfishness, and love of gold, seemed 
garing up at him with their pallid features. 

That hour In the chamber of the dead was a 
solitary one. It held up before his eyes as with 
a mirror the many scenes of his former life, and 
threw out in strong reHef his own unworthiness. 
He had almost forgotten his daughter, till a con¬ 
vulsive sob fill upon tiis ear, and turning he be¬ 
held Minna standing motionless at the foot of the 
couch. He held out his arm, saying, “you will 
hot now spurn your father from you, Minna? 
The dead have forgiven—should the living be 
lees merdftil?" 

Mluna cast one glance on the still, beautiful 
Matures that reposed In their calm unconscious¬ 
ness, and then sunk into her father's arms. A 
compact was entered Into between the two in 
that chamber of death, and father and daughter 
trata nearer to each other than they had ever 
been befbre. 

The young painter went daily to his studio, in 
hopes of again meeting his visitor; but still he 
come not, while the portrait remained in its old 
place. Hie newspapers announced the death of 
the beautiful actress; and he feared that the 


father had departed to another land, and taken 
his daughter with him. 

Sometime passed; but at length a gentleman, 
one day entered his studio, accompanied by a 
la4y dressed ; in deep mourning, whoeo features 
were almost eoneealed by a thick veil. It was 
his former visitor; and Walter, at his request, 
uncovered the picture. 

“See, Minna," said her father, with a smile, 
“ I have had a portrait taken of you without your 
knowledge. Are not the features and expression 
perfect?" 

Minna threw aside her veil, and though the 
face was very pale, Walter immediately recog¬ 
nised the beautiful features that had floated 
through his dreams. A deep blush rose to her 
cheek as she gated in emprise at the portrait, 
and then turned to the painter. 

“How did you paint this?" she exclaimed, “I 
have never sat for my portrait since I came to 
England." 

“I painted it from memory,” was the reply. 

The young girl was agitated with a painful 
emotion. He could never have seen her except 
on that fearful night, and the remembrance filled 
her with sadness. Duncan Clavers noticed his 
I daughter's agitation, and closed the interview as 
| soon as possible. The picture was placed in his 
possession; and the young artist received per¬ 
mission to call upon them soon. 

It would occupy too much time to follow them 
through the whole process of courtship, betrothal 
and marriage. Suffice it to say that although 
Walter gave up the picture, he gained the bright 
original; but he accompanied them to America 
before the ceremony was performed, for Minna 
could not bear to make new ties where everything 
reminded her sb fbreiHy of the departed one. 
During the last two years she bad passed through 
a new existence; suffering and care had taken 
from her spirits their childish tone, and a tinge 
of melancholy ever rested upon them, even In her 
brighteet moments. The old Bast Indian soon 
followed them; for as he said, “he was now a 
stranger everywhere, and it made not mueh dif¬ 
ference in what place be took up his abode." 

Duncan Clavers never became a perfect man. 
His old failings were habitual to him—his stern¬ 
ness still clung to him, although somewhat soft¬ 
ened down by the lesson he had reoeived; but 
before many years he too passed to the spirit 
land. 


THE WHITE 

Far from Italian shores away. 

Wanders an orphan lad; 

No cheerful home, no parents kind 
Console hit exile sad. 


MICE. 

A few white mice he bears about* 

And shows them for his bread. 

All friendless else, when they shall die 
The boy too will be dead. b. r. r. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR NETTING.—NO. IT. 


Bf BILLS. DIIOUB. 


Gnsgian Nxxtino. —This is beautiful, sad 
should be worked with fine silk, and with two 
meshes, No. 9 and 18; one plain row is to be 
aetted with the large mesh, and then in the next 
row employ the small one. 
The silk is twisted round the 
fingers as in plain netting, 
and the needle must pass 
through the finger loop into 
the first stitch, and thence 
into the second. Then let the second be drawn 
through the first, and the first through the 
second, finishing the stitch by releasing your 
fingers and pulling the material tight. The suc¬ 
ceeding stitch is a small loop, that appears to 
oroes the stitches twisted together. These three 
kinds of stitches form the pattern, and are to be 
repeated until the work is completed. Grecian 
netting may be employed for a variety of pur¬ 
poses, and you can, of course, vary both the 
material and the meshes as best accords with the 
design you are intending to accomplish. 

Punch Gbounp Nbt. —You must have an 
even number of loope on the 
foundation,then proceed. First 
row, plain stitches and long 
loops, alternately; second row 
plain; make a loose stitch, 
and repeat. Begin the fourth 
with a loose stitch, net oae plain, repeat to the 
pad; commence the filth row by netting one plain 
loop, make a long loop, and the little loop as in 
the third row; in coming after the last longloop, 
the little loop must be exchanged for a plain 
ftitch. 

Another kind of Honsvqobcb Netting.— 
Use a mesh No. 17, and set on an even number of 
stitches. Net the first row plain, haying the silk 
round the mesh twice. For the second row you 
put the silk once round the mesh and net the 
second loop, having previously half twisted it. 
Then net the first loop plain, net the fourth as 
the second, again net a stitch plain, and thus pro¬ 
ceed with plain and half-twisted stitches, alter¬ 
nately. The third row is the same as the first, 
and the fourth as the second. These kinds of 
netting are very pretty for purses, bags, &c., and 
may be done in different colors if the purse is 
worked in four or five rows of plain, and the 
same number of honeycomb netting. 




Honbtcokb Nmuo.—You are to make on 
area number ofk>ops,pw** 
ting the silk twioe round a 
No. 18 mesh, for tksseoood 
row net with the silk onoe 
, round the merit, end put 
the first stitch thresh the 
second at the back, and net it; then the eeoead 
stitch is pulled through the middle of 4he tat 
sad netted: you do the same with each two of 
the other stitches, and must be careful not to 
burst them. For the third row, the silk is put 
twioe round the mesh, and the netting is plain. 
You proceed tbue in alternate rows until the 
work is done. > 

fiONSYOOMS NnTTUO, WITH TWO MSSHKS<— 
The meshes proper ant 
No. 9 and 16. Cast cm an 
even number of stitches, 
and net the first rowpbtin, 
with the Ne. 9 mesh. 
With mesh No. 16 net the 
second row, working the 
seoond stitch first and the tat second, and so 
proceed netting the fourth etitoh, and than ta 
third, and so on to ths end. Work the third rttw 
with No. 9 as before, and the fourth row as ta 
second, only netting the fimt loop plain, and than 
taking, first the third, and then the second, and 
so on to the end, finishing with a loop in plain 
netting. The next row is done plain with No. 6, 
the next with No. Inexactly as the tat twisted 
row. The odd stitch netted plain, only occurs at 
the commencement of each alternate row of smi¬ 
ting done with No. 16. This kind of netting is 
proper for a veil. 

Lsaf Nsttino.— This is pretty when executed 
properly. You should week 
with cotton, and No. 14 
meeh. Five loops are re¬ 
quired for eaoh pattern. 
Commence the first row by 
netting two plain loops for 
the edge, then net three plain, in the next loop 
increase four, and repeat this operation to the 
end of the row; finish with two plain loops. 
Begin the second row as before, and collect all 
the loops increased in each of the twice four 
loops formed in the last row, into one; then net 
four loops plain; repeat this to the end of the 
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row, and'net two plain as before. The third row 
is plain netting. The fourth row has two loops 
netted plain, then two more plain; you then in¬ 
crease four on each of the next two loopB, net 
one plain, and repeat thq operation to the end of 
the row; finish by netting two stitches plain. 
Fifth row, commence as before, net one plain 
loop, collect the increased loops as the second 
row, net three plain, and so repeat; net two plain 
to finish the row. The next row is netted plain. 
Bepnat these rewsps often as your work requires 
it to be dona. 

•itN bk^WJTB Fowts. —Thie is done by making a 
foundation of, say, ninety stitches. Net on this 
foundation with any color you please. Net fifty 
•tatehee and return baok .again, proceed aa be¬ 
fore, only decreasing ten stitches, and so go on, 
until the required point is gained. Two colors 
ere required. 

Mannas Netting, in Spots. —This is neat 
and elegant: it is done as follows. 
The first two rows are netted plain: 
you commence the third row by 
netting seven stitches; the silk is 
then to be passed round the mesh, 
and the needle brought under the 
knot in the second row, bat without 
netting it; that is between the stitch 
you last netted and the one you are about to net 
A loop is then made, which is not to be netted 
fspaxately, as that would inorease a stitch in the 
past row; but it is to be taken up with the last 
of the seven stitches previously netted. If you 


desire the spots to appear very distinct and pro¬ 
minent, let the silk pass twice round the mesh, 
and afterward through the loop, and repeat the 
operation to the end. Tou may do this spotting, 
either as it appears in the pattern, or in almost 
any form you please. 

PiiAtH Opin Netting,— This is pretty, and 
easy of execution. The opera¬ 
tion is performed by netting 
three rows plain, then a row of 
loop stltehes, then three rowa 
plain, and a row of loops aa be¬ 
fore. You may net to any 
length you please. The direc¬ 
tion here given is all that is neoess&ry, and if 
duly attended to will enable any young lady to 
attain proficienoy. 

Bouud Netting. —You commence making the 
loops, as in common netting, 
by twisting the silk round 
the fingers, then pass the 
needle and the silk through 
the finger-loop, and bring it 
up on the baok side of the mesh, between it and 
the fore finger; the fingers and loop are still to 
be kept on them as before; the middle is then to 
be reversed, and brought down through the first 
loop, (on the foundation) and taking a slanting 
direction ovdr the mesh. Having drawn it en¬ 
tirely through, you withdraw your finger from 
the loop, as in ordinary netting. You fit every 
succeeding loop in the same way. . 





THE SUMMER OF THE HEART. 

by xania boseav. 


T i rana Is no sorrow in my heart— 

No shadow on my brow— 

A thousand glad and happy thoughts 
Are thronging round me now. 
like flowers—the bright and fragrant flowers 
Of Summer’s earliest bloom, 

They rise in beautyr round my way. 

And breathe their sweet perfume. 

What tho’ *tis but a Winter’s day, 

And clouds are in the sky, 

And damp and chilling are the winds 
Which rudely pass me by; 

Bright towers are blooming in my heart— 
Are twining sweetly them 
Hi fragrant and unfading wreathe 
Of rich and ram. 


Sweet thoughts in tuneful melody. 

Like strains of merry birds. 

Are pouring forth in joyous tones 
The mnsio of their words. 

Not one discordant sound is heard 
To mar the gentle notes, 

Bnt with enchanting melody 
Each merry oadenoe floats. 

There is no Winter in my heart— 

✓.dtfo blighted flowers are there— 

Sweet buds of bright, unohanging hopes 
Are blooming everywhere. 

No rude and chilling winds arc folk 
But scphyrs bland and still 
Flay gently o’er jBolian chords, 

And bring sweet sounds at will. 
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VI. 

Abo now Anne addressed herself to her self- 
imposed task. The management and rule of a 
large family is difficult, even for a mother, then 
how muoh more for a young, inexperienced girl! 

But a few weeks before, and Anne had been the 
playmate of her younger brothers and sisters; 
now she was to become their monitor. She felt 
the delicate ground on which she stood. To cease 
to be the sister would be to lose their affection, 
yet not to act, in a measure, as a parent would 
dissolve all discipline. She saw she would have 
to cheok and control, where formerly she had 
yielded. She knew she would frequently he con¬ 
sidered harsh, and perhaps sometimes secretly 
compared unfavorably with the lost mother. But 
she determined to act as she thought was right, 
and to leave the rest to God. 

It happened as Anne had foreboded. The 
ohildren seemed to think that a larger license 
than formerly was now their right, and when 
Anne interposed her authority they pouted, some¬ 
times even resisted, and once or twice appealed 
to her father. But the stem tone in which he 
rebuked them, discountenanced any such resort 
for the future, and they contented themselves 
with a sullen obedience to her commands. 

Understand us, it was not always so. Anne 
wished to rule by love, and generally succeeded. 
But there are things necessary for ohildren to 
do, sometimes, of which they cannot perceive the 
reason, and which consequently they resist, if in 
a mischievous or wilful mood. In such cases 
obedience must be enforced, or discipline is lost; 
and with discipline, the character, often the des¬ 
tiny of both for this world and for the world to 
come. 

Anne knew this. Young as she was, she had 
seen an indulged daughter grow up to be a thorn 
in a mother’s happiness, a spoiled son become 
the disgrace of his family. 

The youngest sister of Anne was a child of but 
four years old, a beautiful little girl, whose flaxen 
curls, laughing blue eyes, and winning manner 
won the heart of every one. Her beauty, which 
made her such a favorite, threatened, however, 
to render her selfish: this was the one great evil 
tendency of her character; and this Anne felt it 
her duty to endeavor to cheok. 


One day little Ellen had a plate of strawtae* 
ries, and was eating the delirious fruit, when her 
brother, a lad of six years, came in and asked for 
some. 

The petted little prinoees fancied she had just 
enough for herself and poutingly refused. The 
strawberries were the first of the season, and she 
had no idea of sharing them. But it was for 
their very scarcity that her brother desired s 
portion. 

“Yon might give me one or two, Ellen,”he 
said, coaxingly, coming close np to her and look¬ 
ing wistfully at the plate. 

She stopped eating, threw her arms around the 
saucer, and began to whine. 

“Go ’way, you bad boy,” she said, betweeh 
her cries. “Ellen wants all the strawberries 
herself—you shan't have none—so you shan’t" 

“Ah! just a taste?” pleaded the boy, drawing 
nearer. 

But at this Ellen set np a shriek, whioh brought 
Anne into the room, frightened, for the thought 
the child was hurt 

When she heard the cause of the uproar, she 
reproved Ellen for her selfishness, and told her 
to divide her strawberries with her brother. But 
the little girl pouted and refused, whereupon 
Anne took the plate and gave a portion of the 
fruit to the boy. 

At this the petted beauty screamed outright 
again, pushed the plate angrily from her, threw 
herself on the floor, and began violently kicking. 
Anne endeavored to touch her heart by kind 
words, but the little girl was now in a passion 
of selfish rage, and she shrieked the louder at 
Anne’s expostulations. At last punishment be¬ 
came necessary, but the rebel would not yield, 
and it was only when phyrioally exhausted that 
she gave in. But her sobs, even then, were ter¬ 
rible, for a nervous paroxysm had succeeded, the 
consequence of the protracted straggle, and the 
child really appeared, for a time, about to die* 
The tears rained from Anne’s eyes, as sob after 
sob, seeming to rend the little frame of Ellen, 

I broke on her ears. But she had only done her 
\ duty. “ How else oould I have acted?” she said* 

! Herself unnerved by the protracted straggle, 
she was less able than usual to reconcile herself 
i to her lot That night* therefore* when she 
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retired to her pillow, and reflected there' that 
she had sacrificed her best affections far these 
children, I am afraid that, ff>r a few moments, 
she'almost regretted her decision. She thought 
of Frederick, and his anger at her: and her 
heart melting, she forgave his injustice. 

* Iter distress had been increased by a few 
wards from her father, who, on coming home 
and finding the condition qf his little favorite 
Ellen, had unwisely censured Anne for undue 
harshness. He meant to do right, but he it 
was who spoiled the child with petting her: and 
Anne felt his double injustice. She now had no 
one to take her side. She thought, with tears, 
(ttafc’if she had not cast Frederick off, she would 
Bird had at least one friend! And she fell 
asleep, sobbing almost as wildly as her sister. 

*** ^ • • 

VII. 

* £h* following morning, Anne, to whose spirits 
a'hight of slumber had restored the tone, was 
alarmed by the nurse Baying, 

“ I don’t think little Ellen is well. She seems 
td have a fever.” 

v Anne immediately repaired to the nursery, 
Where, at a glance, she saw that the nurse was 
correct in her fears. The child’s cheek was 
Washed, her eyes looked heavy, and the skin of 
her little hand was burning hot. 
y *She moaned in her sleep all night,” said the 
AM*.* ' ' 

“We will wait until afternoon, when, if she is 
lfo better, we will send for the physician,” said 
Ahne. “Meantime I will give her some slight 
medicine myself.** 1 

' By afternoon, however, the little girl Was evi¬ 
dently worse. She refused to play, but sat in 
Anne’s lap, her head resting against her elder 
sister’s bosom; and she could, with difficulty, 
be roused from the stupor into which she con¬ 
tinually fell. 

“I fear she is going to be very sick, nurse,” 
the child lay thus senseless in her i 

'***&(*>t doar!” implied the nurse. 

Malcolm came home, at night, and 
heard how ill Ellen was, he showed much alarm. 
StP'lAofe Ihe tittle girl, and tried to rouse her 
if ttOWirig^ her Ins Watch, which heretofore had 
dffiytf highly gratified her; but now she merely 
looked at it once, smiled a faint smile, and then 
Ifcid her head wearily down. 

Aime, who was already torn by anxiety for 
her sister, had her troubles increased by hap¬ 
pening to overhear a conversation about the 
child, between her father and the nurse. 

“Dear little angel,” said the nurse, “I ex¬ 
pected this. I knew when Miss Anne punished 
her last night, and she nearly broke her heart 


with sobs, that she would be sick in consequence; 
I only hope she may get over It.” 

The nurse wai prejudiced and weak toward 
the child; besides she was jealous that Anne,' 
instead of herself, had been left in charge of 
the household. 

“Don’t talk of such a terrible thing as the 
death of Ellen,” said Mr. Malcolm, fondly push¬ 
ing the hair back from the forehead of the child, 
and gazing lovingly npon her face. “Anne, I 
know, was too harsh. This little dear is weak 
in health, and ought to be indulged.” 

Anne’s hand was on the lock of the door when 
the nurse began to speak. Her limbs, weakened 
by the Speaker’s words, refused to carry her 
away, and so she heard also her father’s censure. 
She burst into tears, staggered from the door, 
and crept to her own room. 

“Oh! Father in heaven,” she cried, falling off 
her knees, “thou knowest that I have striven to 
do aright Make me conscious of my error, if 
these censures are just, and forgive me. And if 
I have done no wrong, if these words of blame 
are cruel, give me strength to bear them, and to 
do my duty through all. But save this dear 
child’s life—” here sobs choked her utterance— 
“spare my sister, and do not break my father’s 
heart entirely.” 

To hear her thus pray, seeking mercy for the 
parent who had been so unjust to her, oh! it was 
beautiful. 

She descended to the nursery with a calmer 
spirit. Mr. Malcolm still held the little sufferer, 
nor would he part with her. In both his de¬ 
meanor and that of the nnrse, Anne saw a 
smothered indignation against her as the cause 
of the child’s illness; and she was treated con¬ 
sequently as one unworthy to minister to the 
invalid’s comfort. 

She bore it all meekly; for she knew she had 
only done her duty. To be misjudged thus was, 
she felt, a part of her sacrifice. 

VIII. 

Thx child grew worse. 

The physician had pronounced the illness a 
disease of the brain. 

AH that night, all the next day, and all the 
ensuing night the little sufferer continued tb 
show more fatal symptoms. 

She woke frequently with a sharp cry, looked 
aronnd, and cried for her mother. Anne would 
tenderly lift her up, for the dear girl had in¬ 
sisted on taking the child to her own spacious 
! room, and endeavor to soothe her by carrying, 
| but Ellen could not be thus quieted. 

“I want my mamma,” she cried. “Mamma, 
> mamma!’* 

\ And then she would stretch out her little 
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arms, pronouncing 44 momma' 1 ao piteously that 
it would hare been a heart of rock not to hare 
melted, to team. Anne's own tears flowed plen- 
teously. 

, The next day the delirium of the eufferer as¬ 
sumed another aspect She lay generally in a 
stupor, from whioh occasionally she started with 
that same piercing cry, but now it was Anne for 
whom she asked. But when Anne came for¬ 
ward, and extended her arms to take her, the 
child would turn away, unsatisfied. 

44 Take me to Anne,” she would say. 44 1 want 
Anne. Anne, Anne!” 

44 1 am Anne,” her weeping sister would reply. 
“Bon't you know me? Come, Ella.” And she 
would again stretch out her arms. 

The child would, perhaps, look at her, but 
vacantly, and turning away would resume her 
touching plaint. 

44 1 want Anne. I want Anne. Take me to 
Anne.” 

This suffering, which was from a delirious 
Imagination, and which could not, therefore, be 
alleviated, smote the hearts of the spectators 
with inexpressible pain. Sometimes the nurse 
would come forward and call herself Anne, and, 
once or twice, the child went to her, as if de¬ 
ceived; but soon she would shriek out again, 
her plaintive cry would be resumed, and her 
little arms would be outstretched as her dim 
eyes traversed the room in all directions. 

44 Take me to Anne. I want sister Anne. 
Anne, Anne, Anne,” she would exclaim. 

Qh! it was terrible to hear her. The hearts of 
all were agonized, but none like Anne’s. I have 
beheld many things to wring tears from the eyes, 
but never anything like this strange delusion of 
that suffering child. 

The third day little Ellen was still worse. She 
now lay, all the time, in a state of stupor, her 
head going from side to side continually. 

The neighbors would come in, look a minute 
at the invalid, and shake their heads ominously. 
One or two, who had lost children by this ter¬ 
rible disease, shed tears, the terrible spectaole 
reminded them so of the sufferings of their own 
lost babes. 

44 Poor little dear,” said one, scarcely able to 
speak for emotion, 44 you '11 soon be an angel in 
heaven. When they turn their head from side 
to side that way* Miss Anne, it is all over.” 

That night, when the physician came, Anne, 
controlling her great grief, addressed him calmly, 
and begged to know the real condition of the 
child. 

44 1 can't give you muoh hope,” said the 
venerable practitioner, 44 but I will not bid you 
entirely despair. It is impossible to tell whether 
the brain is chronically diseased, pr not, for the 


symptoms throughout are nearly the same. If 
the former, the child will die, and it will be 
better for it, too,” he added, kindly, “for even 
if it could recover its physical health, it would 
be an idiot for life. If the latter, whioh Go^ 
grant, your tittle sister may recover.” 

44 May recover, you say- Then even that is 
doubtful?” 

“Quite.” 

44 Have you ever known one so ill as Ellen to 
get well?” 

The physician mused, looked pityingly on the 
speaker, and answered, 

“But one.” 

Anne clasped her hands, and raised her eyes 
to heaven. Notwithstanding her efforts at com¬ 
posure, the big tears streamed down her cheek. 
The heart of the grey-haired practitioner was 
inexpressily affected. 

44 Courage, my daughter,” he said, laying his 
hand on her young head, as if thus silently in¬ 
voking a blessing on her. 44 God is merciful, 
and while there is life there is hope.” 

But she still wept on. She was thinking that, 
if the child died, the entire family would regard 
her as its murderer, and though she had a sweet 
consciousness of innocence, yet that those she 
loved should think her in fault* was more than 
she could bear. The physioian, who knew and 
esteemed her at her true worth, as her deceased 
mother had, divined her feelings, for he was in 
the family secrets; and said, 

“Be not censure yourself, Anne, my child, for 
you have done right, not wrong, and whatever 
may be the issne, you will have nothing for which 
to reproach yourself. You have been a second 
mother to this little sufferer, not only since her 
illness, but before, and God will reward you* 
Even now your sainted parent looks down from 
heaven on you, smiting approvingly.” 

44 Oh! I wish I could think so,” maculated 
Anne. 

44 You t pill think so. The Almighty will not 
suffer yon to go uncomforted,” said the old man, 
solemnly, and as if imbued with the spirit of pro¬ 
phecy. “And as for the child, whether it lifes 
or dies, all will be for the best.” 

He blessed her and went his way. And Anne^ 
oheered by his words, and fired with a portion of 
his faith, half believed that, around his departing 
figure, clung a halo of celestial light For, in 
truth, the angels are all around us, not indeed in 
shining wings, but in the guise of the good and 
kind. 

That night when Anne slept, for a few hours, 
while the nurse relieved her at the sick child’s 
couch, ehe dreamed that she saw the heavens 
opened, and her mother, at the head of a band of 
radiant beings, advancing toward her. A harp 
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VM in that dew one’s hands; and white ger¬ 
ms***, fro** which emanated a d a nl i a g tight, 
flowed about fort eta* came to the very edge of 
the crisetiel ba ttl e me nt s, and nailing sweetly, 
•aid, 

“Be of good cheer, daughter; for you hare 
noted rightly through all; and, for your sake, 
the child's life shall be spared.” 

IX. 

*... i , ■ 

Tam dream wae realised. Little Ellen reco- 

reeed. 

i Ohl what bliaa was in the house when it was 
*een that the sufferer was getting better. 

From the night of her dream Anne persevered 
ip declaring that the child would not die. When 
ethers desponded, she was cheerftiL The nurse, 
her lather, her ether sister, and even some of the 
neighbors who had assisted them in watching, 
all gave oat, worn down physically and mentally 
hy ten days of incessant anxiety, but Anne, as if 
.sustained by some unseen power, endured ell, 
and continued vigorous and hopeful to the last 

4 ‘She is a miracle,” said Ma Malcolm, to the 
physician, one day. “ She sustains all oar hopes, 
besides nursing Eden day and night” 

* “She is an angel,” was the reply. 

' When the little sufferer first opened its eyes, 
when she took notice of her father’s watoh- 
seals, and when she spoke faint words and asked 
for flood, at all of these glad events, though 
days apart, what exultation was there in that 
family! The different members looked at each 
other lovingly, through happy tears; and aU 
blessed Anne. 

Yes! no one thought any more of her supposed 
cruelty to the child; but each fait that Anne had 
been right, and[ the rest wrong. 

If it is a hard thing sometimes to walk in the 
path of duty at first, it is at last always a bles¬ 
sing and a triumph. So Anne recognised it now. 
And in her transoendant joy, she almost forgot 
her sacrifice. 

Oh! how mtmh nobler, how infinitely more 
wise to go forward in the way where duty calls, 
meeting the dust and turmoil of life even, if such 
be our destiny, than to sit by the road-side and 
shed vain tears over misfortunes that are inevi¬ 
table, over disappointments that honor and reli¬ 
gion alifo command us to bear heroically. 

X. 

Thb life of Anne was a series of similar trials. 
With so many young children in the family, it 
was impossible for her to leave them even for a 
week, and, therefore, relaxation was unknown 
te her. She saw her female friends of her 
-own ago visiting the oity, for a month or even 
■ere, each winter; eho heard their descriptions 
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of the concerts, operas, balls, parties, and other 
entertain m e n t s there; but she could only sigh, 
and then blame herself for even sighing. Anno 
was not without the tastes of her age. By tem¬ 
perament, too, she wae gay and sociable; but she 
knew it was her duty to remain, and she bravely 
checked every repining. 

This total immuring from society would mot 
have bean so hard to one elder in years, to one 
who had loot the taste for company; but it seemed 
cruel that one fitted like Anne especially to shine 
in society, and to enjoy it wkh a test, should be 
shut out from it entirely. But there she re¬ 
mained, month after month, and year after year, 
in that solitary country-house, as much tied down 
to the duties of a household as if she had been 
married for twenty years. 

Sometimes, when she thought of Frederick she 
could not restrain the sigh, that at other times 
she checked. For, though they had parted in 
anger, she still secretly trusted they would meet 
again, when all would be forgiven and forgotten. 
They might never indeed hold their old relation 
to each other; but, in her solitary musings, Anne 
conjured up a picture of their being the best of 
friends again, of her thinking of him as a dear 
brother, and of his coining to see her occasionally 
at the lonely country-house. Perhaps, now and 
then, as she lay on her pillow, she fancied a time 
when her charge would be over, and when she 
yet might be Frederick’s wife; but, if she did, 
she never breathed it to herself in the bright 
light of day, but kept the illusion for the dreamy 
hours of night. 

Does this appear strange? I think not. 
Even when Anne had so heroically refused to 
let Frederick wait for her, she had entertained 
a full conviction that, in spite of all she said, 
he would wait His angry parting had, at first, 
destroyed this opinion; but as time wore on, the 
secret belief grew again. Anne was of a hope¬ 
ful, sunny nature. Amid every trial she con¬ 
stantly repeated that “all wae for the best” 
And she now, in the half dreamy reveries that 
preceded her sloop at right, allowed her heart 
to whiBper to her that Frederick would yet re¬ 
turn, years hence indeed, but nevertheless re¬ 
turn. 

Daylight, however, which destroys so many 
illusions, generally banished this. The recol¬ 
lection of his anger at parting, and the fact 
that he had never been down since, generally 
sufficed, before she had half finished her toilet, 
to convince her that her hopes had conquered 
her reason; and, blushing fit her own weakness, 
she would descend to go through with the duties 
of the day. 

Meantime she frequently heard, in an indirect 
way, of Frederick. He was well, and rising in 
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hfar profession. But Ho one orer toM Kef that of oonsolktion, by reflecting that herVrfdowbood 
he asked after herself, and she had not the heart would enable her to take Anne’s place, and thee 
to inquire. release our heroine from her promise. 

Her father, engrossed in business, as we hare She took an early day to inform Anne, dell* 
said, gave her little assistance in the task of cately, of her intention, 
forming the minds of her sisters and brothers. The Vision of unexpected felicity, which this 
He was, indeed, frequently hasty and unjust, as opened to Anne Was, at first, too bright almost 
in the case of Ellen. But, on the whole, he was for belief. Now that the great obstacle which 
well-meaning: rained, respected, and eren lerred had marred her life’s happiness was removed, 
her dearly: only he gare her no sympathy, be- she regarded all others as of little aocount. The 
cause it was not in his nature. tear of Frederick’s continued anger disappeared. 

But the children! With all their wayward- She judged him by herself, and, as she had been 
ness, their occasional peevishness, and the other faithful, felt assured that he Was also. She had 
teults incident to their age, they lored Anne, faith, too, that in some way they would soon tneet, 
lored her at least as they had never loved their when all would be explained, 
mother: and, in the consciousness of the pro- She was no longer the same being she had 
found affection she had awakened in them, and in been. Not that she had been morose, or even 
knowing that she was doing her duty, consisted unhappy before; on the contrary she had bees 
her greatest pleasure. ever calm, agreeable and contented. But her 

happiness now was of a positive, and no longer of 
^ a merely negative character. She went singing 

About three years after her mother’s death, about the house in the very excess of her joy. 
Anne was relieved, in part, from her charge, by Her heart overflowed in gladness toward every 
her elder sister becoming a widow and returning person, and even every inanimate thing. Nature, 
to the homestead to live. though it was now summer, appeared to her ft 

Of all the family, this sister best understood perpetual spring. Some of our readers, perhaps, 
Anne. She knew the sacrifice which our heroine have felt a similar ecstasy at some period of their 
had made, and she did justice to the steadfast¬ 
ness with which her duty had been discharged. 

She now found, in her own sorrow, something 


> lives; and, if so, they know her state of mind 
| better than we can describe it 
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VOICES OF THE SUMMER AIR. 


BT Qioaoi x. IIM819IT. 


VotcsS of the Summer air, 

Wooing me from heavy care, 

Tell me—whither do ye roam 
Through the blue, unclouded dome? 
Hither? thither? 

Tell me whither; 

Also, lo, your mossy home! 

Now ye stop awhile to Sip 
Sweetness from the rose’s lip, 

Now ye court the violet, 

Now ye sport in leafy net; 

Never staying. 

Ever straying ^ 

Like a prattling rivulet 

Hide ye in the forest deep, 

Where the sultry noon-times sleep? 
Rest ye in the ocean caves, 

Where the starlight gems the waves? 


Bo ye listen, 

While they glisten 
On the chapel architraves? 

Lo! I own your gentle sway, 

Let me bear your pleasant lay. 

Let me hear ye—for I fain 
Would beoome a boy again. 

In the meadows, 

Where soft shadows 
Play along the golden grain. 

Voices of the Summer air, 

Roving vaguely otherwhere, 
Weave me from your hidden store 
Songs of ancientry and yore, 

For your measure 
Wakes a pleasure 
Tbit deparfeth nevermore. 
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THE MINISTER’S DEATH-BED; 

OR, A REMINISCENCE OP A PHYSICIAN. 

BT 0. C. GIBBS, M. D. 


P erhap w no vocation in life brings a man into 
«o near proximity with his fellow man as that of 
a. physician. In the discharge of his various 
duties, an opportunity presents itself for reading 
the thoughts, the feelings, and emotions of the 
souls of those, into the bosoms of whose families 
he is admitted as a monitor in health, and a 
ministering angel in periods of suffering and dis r 
ease. 

On a beautiful May morning, in the year 184-, 
it was my fortune to be summoned to the bedside 
of the Rev. Mr.-; a stranger to the commu¬ 

nity in which he then chanoed to be stopping. 

I found my patient laboring under a severe 
attach of enteretis. The wiry and intermitting 
pulse and ghastly features told too well that 
death had laid siege to the citadel of life—had 
entered within the sacred inclosure and seized 
upon his victim with a grasp that could not be 
ahaken off; that his soul would, probably, soon 
quit its mortal tenement to join the majestic 
throng beyond the grave. 

My prescription made and directions given, I 
was about to leave my unfortunate patient, with 
a promise to return at four in the afternoon, when 
he interrupted me by saying, “you will please 
give me your opinion, doctor, relative to the 
% prospects of my recovery. Fear not to unnerve 
me by a disclosure of your worst fears. If re¬ 
covery is possible, it is well; if death is inevi¬ 
table, I am far from unhappy. Such intelligence 
would be received with composure, if not almost 
hailed with delight.” 

“ Your recovery,” said I, “is indeed doubtful; 
the results, however, of medication, rest upon 
higher than human power. But why detest life ? 
Has time’s pathway been thus rugged and steep, 
or dark and flowerless, that you are willing to 
quit claim upon the pleasing vicissitudes of earth, 
and penetrate the veil that overhangs the sombre 
of the tomb?” 

With eyes moist with the dews from a sensi¬ 
tive soul, and a countenance which bespoke the 
remembrance of long past agony, he replied, 
“when you call at four, if life is mine, and 
strength permit, I will give you a chapter in 
my history, which will answer your inquiry, 
aqd relieve what curiosity a stranger may have 
awakened.” 


| At the appointed hour, I returned and found 
| that disease had been faithfully serving his mas- 
| ter, death, into whose arms the viotim was rapidly 
[ sinking. 

“You have come in time,” said he, “ to witness 
my death; you may think it strange, but indeed 
I long for the hour. I promised,” he continued, 

I “to tell you why earth has no joys for me, and 
this will be its first and last recital. 

“The city of Philadelphia is the place of my 
nativity. I was the only son of a merchant, in 
comfortable circumstances; was early sent to 
school, and continued at some institution of 
learning until the spring of 1832, when I bade 
farewell to oollege halls, with the honors of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. 

“I had scarce numbered eighteen summers, 
when a fortuitous circumstance brought me into 
social intimacy with one of the angels of earth. 
I need not tell you how that intimacy, on my 
part, ripened into love, nor how that love was 
reciprocated, with all the depth, and fullness, 
and fervency of a refined and sensitive woman’s 
nature. I need not tell you of the new hopes 
that inspired my bosom, of the new energies 
awakened, or of the renewed vigor with which 
I prosecuted my studious task. I need not tell 
you of the many hours that I was then privileged 
to eiyoy, nor of my mistake in supposing this 
world to be one wide scene of universal sunlight 
and joyousness; nor need I tell you of the thou¬ 
sand pictures of connubial happiness and future 
domestic felicity which fancy conjured up; for¬ 
getting that time was silently working its changes, 
and that death was seeking victims alike regard¬ 
less of human weal or woe. These are pictures 
that your own fancy must draw: suffice it to say, 
that I was married soon after my return from 
college, to her to whom my soul had been for 
years bound by the strongest ties of affection. 

“I entered immediately upon the duties of 
my vocation, and, ere the summer was spent, 
cholera hung a veil of gloom over the land, and 
its simoom breath carried death, desolation, and 
woe to many a household hearth. All ages, and 
ranks, and conditions were alike subject to the 
destroying pestilence; its withering blight and 
mildew touch painted the hue of death upon 
many a rosy cheek, dimmed many a sparkling 
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eye, and robed many a hale and lovely form in 
the pale and ghastly habiliments of the tomb. 
In its onward march of death and devastation 
it did not pass my small, but sacred circle of re¬ 
lationship entirely by. I had prayed that my 
home might not be visited by such an unwelcome 
guest; that my household idols might remain 
unbroken. But my prayer proved futile. My 
father sank with scarce a moment’s warning, and 
on the following day my mother was a corpse. 
Death laughed at the shivered and almost power¬ 
less weapons employed by the practical votaries 
Of our art, and continued effectually dealing its 
blows, which none of us had the power to with- 
Btoy. 

**I need not describe to you the pangs, that 
accompanied the poison-barbed arrow of afflic¬ 
tion, that pierced my heart when my parents 
passed to their final resting-place. But, after 
that event, my affections were fixed, if possible, 
with greater concentration upon her who was 
alone left to comfort me in my grief. Nor need 
I tell you of the agonizing fear that harrassed 
my bosom, lest the plague should invade my 
own fireside—lest the wide-spreading pestilence 
should fix its fatal kiss upon the rosy cheek, and 
seal the melancholy doom of her that formed the 
only connecting link that bound me to earth: 
these are mere outlines of a picture which your 
imagination can £11 up. 

w The last sad and mournful rites which I was 
Unexpectedly called upon to discharge toward 
the lifeless remains of my parents were scarce 
performed, or the tears of mourning dried, ere 
I felt the cold fingers of the devastating plague 
feeling round my own heart for the slender 
threads of life; the death-worm was gnawing 
at the very citadel of my existence; cold drops 
of sweat bedewed my ghastly features, and an 
impenetrable mist closed tight around and en¬ 
veloped me in its murky folds. I felt the icy 
grasp of death approach the waning fountain 
of life, and knew my hour was come, but cared 
not, save for her who bent like a ministering 
spirit over me, wiping the cold dews of death 
from my paling brow, and momentarily breaking 
the misty cloud that surrounded my vision by a 
kiss that sent a thrill of joy to the very depths 
of my soul, even in this hour of agony. Never > 
till then did I know the depths of woman’B love, j 
or the power and influence of sweet words of j 
endearment. The thoughts of the pent-up emo- j 
tions that were bursting her sensitive heart; the 
utter loneliness, and woe, and grief that would 
soon be hers; the fountain of happiness that! 
Would soon be congealed at its very source; and j 
the dews of affection that would be converted j 
Into a hoar-frost of despair around her soul, | 
came rushing, like a wild tornado of agony, over j 


my mind, and thought and memory ceased to 
perform their office. 

“But my time was not yet come. 1 awoke at 
length to consciousness and life, robed in the 
pale habiliments of the grave, to which I was 
soon to have been consigned. I felt like a mass 
of insensate matter—like a lump of ice suddenly 
endowed with the power of thought A feeble 
i fluttering of the heart at length evinced that the 
: fountain of life was awakening from its frigidity, 
and soon the crimson current broke the fetters of 
congelation, and went slowly and feebly coursing 
through every vein. The haze that had beclouded 
my vision was gone; and my eyes opened upon a 
spectacle which God grant you may never see nor 
I again. My wife—oh! that look of despair is 
imaged upon my memory never to be effaced— 
wa9 kneeling by my side, and the very fountains 
of her soul were welling up in broken accents of 
inconsolable agony to the ears of pitying heaven. 
The object upon which her earthly affections 
rested, and around which they were entwined, 
she supposed, had passed away: the sweet images 
of love and happiness she cherished were stricken 
from her heart, and she mourned in bitter anguish 
over her broken idols; but bowed in sad submis¬ 
sion to the decrees of heaven, and prayed with 
clasped hands and quick gaspings, as though body 
and soul were parting. Wild sob9 came up from 
her bleeding heart, while her eyes were baptised 
in burning tears. 

“Could I then have looked down the dim vista 
of futurity and marked the sorrows gathering 
in my path; the wreck of the heart’s idols; the 

crushing of every earthly hope; the WfgWttog dt 
that bosom whose every throb beat with a deeper, 
truer, stronger, holier love; the lonely footsteps 
winding downward through a life of woe and 
weariness, to a death amid strangers in a strange 
land, my spirit would never have re-animated 
this stiffened frame; but would have buret He 
fetters and plnmed its wings fer heaven. 

“The incidents of my slow and tedious reco¬ 
very I need not relate. Suffice it to say, that a 
loving, gentle, confiding being, in whose pure 
heart my happiness was placed, was ever present 
to anticipate and minister to my wants, and be¬ 
guile tedious hours of mourning and pain with 
the sweet antidotes of sympathy and holy affec¬ 
tion. 

“The vain and heartless may look upon the 
smiling coquetry of the devotee of fashion as the 
highest of female perfection. Others may extol 
the witchery of woman's loveliness, as, arrayed 
in gossamer attire, she moves sylph-Hke through 
the maxes of the dance. But it is not here 
that her highest charms are made known, or her 
noblest mission revealed. It is in cooling tbo 
parched tongue, calming the aching brow, and 
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pouring the balm of consolation into the sorrow- 
stricken heart, that woman seems most allied to 
angels, and consequently inspires the deepest 
emotions of love and reverence. 

41 The cloud of gloom which had hung like an 
incubus over the land, at length passed away; 
but not till many a thunderbolt had reached its 
victim, and left its marks in scathed trunks of 
widowhood and seared leaves of orphan infancy. 
Tears of mourning and grief, in a measure, gave 
way to the rejoicings of deliverance; and prayers 
of thankfulness went up from many a burthened 
heart. Autumn brought its rich harvests as 
though nothing had happened; winter came and 
went with its accustomed rigor; spring blossomed 
with its wonted loveliness, and many a soul 
9eemed budding with affection and ripening with 
its golden harvest of happiness. But ere long 
the clarion notes of alarm were sounded, which 
boomed over hill and valley, over lake and river, 
giving to the cheek of health and joyousness 
all the pallor and sadness of fear. The terrifio 
messenger of death had retired but to grind its 
weapons and whet its vulture fangs, and now 
returned with ghastlier mien, and bolder, firmer 
tread. 

44 Standing aloof from the scene of conflict, 
and marking the gradual advance of the deadly 
enemy, unarrested by human efforts, and disre¬ 
garding the feeble barriers which were raised 
against it, one might have supposed that the 
messenger of an offended God had poured into 
the air the viol of wrath and chastisement for 
human error. Having drunk deep of the cup of 
sorrow at his last annual visitation, I had hoped 
the plague would spend its rage elsewhere; but 
imagine if you can my horror, when, on returning 
from a successful oonflict with the hydra monster 


at the residence of a friend, I found, in retalia¬ 
tion, he had made an onslaught in my own house¬ 
hold. The idol of my home had received, deep 
in her bosom, far beyond the power of extraction, 
the arrow of death. 

44 If you have seen the dearest and last loved 
one of earth sicken; if you have beheld her frame 
racked with tortures—have seen her cheek put 
on the hue of death, and her loved eyes grow 
dim, without the power to succor in this hour of 
distress; if you have heard the trembling voice 
breathe its last farewell, its dying prayer to 
heaven for you when she were gone; if you have 
felt the last impassioned kiss from the cold and 
quivering lips of the dearest of earth; if you have 
looked upon the glassy fixedness of the eye fore¬ 
shadowing death—have watched the last expiring 
agonies, and felt your utter loneliness and grief, 
you may imagine my feelings when I beheld that 
sweet smile upon her lovely face, and heard her 
command my soul to heaven as her own pure 
spirit quitted its tenement here, and winged its 
woy far beyond the confines of time and through 
the ebon gates of Paradise. 

44 The stroke came home to my feelings like a 
thunderbolt, dried up the fast flowing fountain 
of my tears, and went scathing down to the very 
depths of my over-burthened and breaking heart. 
The remembrance of pleasures forever past wag 
but a light to reveal my present loneliness; with 
no friend with whom to sympathize and love, I 
wandered in loneliness among strangers, striving 
to prepare my soul and the souls of others to meet 
the loved in heaven.” 

Here the dying man finished his recital, and 
ere the morrow’s dawn awoke in loveliness he 
slept in death; his soul had sped to revive its old 
affections in the Paradise of God. 


AUGUST. 
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Ob! for the mountains and the cooling streams, 
Where ’ne&th the shade of the thiek-leavsd trees, 
Whose branches woo the kisses of the breesaj 
The oriole, with its golden plumage gleams, 

And sports, and flashes, like the radiant beams, 
That on the breast of the rock-margined river, 
Panned by the Summer’s zephyr, dance and quiver. 
8weet melody is round us, like the dreams 
That we have fashioned from some fairy tale; 

The woodland walk, and Druid-haunted bowers, 
Where the sun's footsteps wake no sleeping flowers, 
But silence aits upon the gentle gale— 

Go stUl and quiet that the very air 
Beams trembling in the arms of spirit* the** 


Beauty is throned opon the dark-eyed night, 

And music echoes from the moonlit lake, 

So soft and wild that the full eoul may slake 
From out this fountain of the pure and bright, 

Its thirst for poesy—and dream each Bden light 
Is here again, as thousand gom-like stars, 

Smile down upon us through their skyey bars. 
And whisper with their voioes of delight 
The secrets of that far-off happy clime, 

Where sunny Summer finds no early tomb, 

And bright-hued flowers ever fadeless bloom. 

To deck the brow of never-dying time— 

Such are the dreams that night and romance bring, 
And such the songs that Summer minetrels sing. 
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BY JAMBS L. FDTHEY. 


It would be well for those who contemplate 
entering into the marriage relation, to ponder 
well the old adage, 41 look before 70 a leap/* It 
ia certain that by so doing many a luckless union 
would be aver ted—many a shattered heart pre¬ 
served—And many of the troubles that affliot life 
in this world be unexperienced and unknown. 
Unnatural marriages are most likely to cause the 
deepest misery and suffering that the world is 
capable of engendering. It is opposed to nature 
that two persons differently educated—dissimilar 
in their thoughts, feelings, and disposition should 
dwell together in peaoe, love and quiet. Domestic 
bickerings must soon arise, and the once gay and 
cheerful heart be racked by incessant turmoil and 
contention. Matrimonial alliances should never 
be completed in violation of reason. Our pas¬ 
sions are blind—incapable, themselves, of acting 
rightly; and they should, therefore, be, at all 
times, under the guidance of the moral and in¬ 
tellectual faculties. 

Philip Harmon was the father of two as beau¬ 
tiful daughters as ever tripped the earth, or 
breathed the free air of heaven. The light of 
their sunny faces could disperse the gloom of 
the dreariest heart, and force smiles to rest upon 
the most stoical countenance. Few ever gased 
upon them but felt happier by the sight; few 
were ever gaxed upon by them, but a thrill of 
delight, such as they seldom felt, gave increased 
buoyancy to their spirit—a new delight to their 
being. The “ admired of all admirers,*’ it may 
readily be imagined that their lovers were neither 
“few nor far between.” The father felt a noble 
pride as he walked through his mansion, the 
brightest ornaments of which were his two ever 
cheerful daughters, and a youthful feeling stole 
through his aged limbs as he watched them flit¬ 
ting, fairy-like, about in the discharge of their 
ordinary duties. Their mother had died when 
they were quite young, but she had already com¬ 
menced instilling Into their minds virtuous prin¬ 
ciples, and charged her husband in her dying hour 
not to forget their moral and religious training. 

Time passed on. Her children grew up as lovely 
as they were virtuous—indeed, their virtues gave 
additional loveliness to their characters. Beauty 
is ever more beautiful when religion lights up the 
soul and sheds a hallowed illumination over the 
faoc. They received an excellent education—an 
education that fitted them to perform the various 


duties of their sex skilfully and intelligently. 
When they had completed their studies and re** 
turned home ready to aot their part upon life's 
eventful stage, their father deemed it a fit 000 a- 
sion to offer them some advice. 

“You have now, my daughters,” he said, 
“passed through the easiest portion of your 
life. Your path thus far has been strewn with 
roses. Hereafter yon most expect to find thorns 
intermingled therewith. The cares of the world 
may press heavily upon your hearts, and pat 
your patience and forbearance to the severest 
trial. But never despair. In adversity as well as 
in prosperity let all your actions be on the side of 
virtue. Show to the world that iu all you do* 
you are aotuated by a pure sense of right, and 
you will ever win the homage of the good. For* 
got not the holy lessons you were taught in your 
childhood, and remember that the last prayers 
of a fond mother were that her children might 
grow up virtuous and happy. Should you ever 
be disposed to marry, be careful above all things 
on whom you bestow your affections. Once 
united, you are united till death, and a wrong 
step taken in marriage cannot easily be retraced. 
Spurn the hand of every one whom you have the 
least suspicion of being tainted with vice, and let 
no feeling of love, however ardent, urge you on 
with recklessness in such a matter. You have 
been the joy of my life thus far, and I trust while 
it shall please heaven to permit me to dwell upon 
earth, I shall never be made miserable by seeing 
you unhappy.” 

We have already said the sisters were in no 
want of lovers. Beauty will win suitors even 
where there is not the additional attraction of 
virtue and wealth. Sarah, the younger, only 
laughed at her admirers; but Alioe had a more 
sensitive heart. Her affections soon began to 
oentre on a single object One by one her lovers 
vanished, and William Welnar, for such was the 
name of Hie fortunate individual, had the whole 
field to himself without a rival. 

Welnar was little worthy of Alice. He was 
deceitful and dishonest in the extreme. In his 
heart lurked all the bad passions of our nature. 
Yet he possessed an uncommon tact of veiling 
his ill qualities whenever it suited his purpose. 
Having been but for a short time a resident in 
the neighborhood where Alioe dwelt, ho was of 
oourse not perfectly known. His conversation 
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iras graceful, and in the presence of Alice at all 
ttaw of a moral teste; his demeanor courteous 
and elegant; and indeed he seemed in all things 
t* poetess the requisites of a kind, virtuous and 
affectionate husband. A few of Alice’s friends 
(and all who knew her were such) who had 
odsuslly^notieed something of his true disposi¬ 
tion, When informed of the match gave an ominous 
teak* of the head, while others asserted that the 
daflrof her marriage would be a transition from 
hUte to woe; but none ventured the delio&te task 
o# remonstrating with her. 

Mxv Harmqp, however, watched with intense 
amkiety this play of love, and was extremely ap- 
prahOnsive lest Alice should give herself up to a 
man/whose true character he seemed confident 
wis^not fully exhibited, and on whom he had 
ete* cast a suspicious gaze. Alice judged by his 
mswemsnts'<at times he was deeply concerned! 
about something, j but little suspected it was she | 
who troubled his feelings. But her love for Wel- 
mutarau already too strongly fixed to be broken 
off by the entreaties of friends, or beseechings of 
affdher-tJ-indeed she fairly adored him. Bright 
abd^gforioua visions of the future floated before 
tex^tKnbgmation, and dreams of bliss higher than 
■hodteff Over enjoyed sweetened her repose. 

Him expecting any opposition in her matrimo- 
ted'projects, she one day broached the subject 
father. His features, usually betokening 
Inward jby, changed into an expression of anguish 
bhW dur heard it, and he paced his room for a 
lo%'ttm* before he could find it in his power to 
spteki : He said, at last, with evident emotion, 

“Alto*, you little know the pain yonr wordB 
hate ’given me. I had feared you might fall a 
dtek to the wiles of this man, and yet I hoped 
yUttT good tense, your love of virtue, your desire 
to Hus happy in the world would restrain you 
ftetu linking yourself to one who carries, at least, 
a doubtful character, and whose honeyed words 
mnybe but the promptings of a deceitful heart, j 
By the love you bear your father—by your high 
fteptet 4ot Christian principles—by your hope of 
Mute bliss, I conjure you to countenance him 
teloiger.” 

M **1hare already vowed I would be his,” was 
be* teite teffly. 

i4 Aad noW you expect my consent to the mar- 
itegfc If you deemed it necessary to the con- j 
trait why did you not consult me beforehand?” 
usweted'he, somewhat sternly. 

**$ltatt not looked for opposition, and am now 
surprised to find it. I have seen nothing that 
WteM justify tte in discarding him, and no vague 
sue^iftiii^tealK be permitted to snap the cord 
tkat bteds me to hhn. Surely you place a wrong 

■ he ia yet, as it were, a stranger 

Vol. XVIII.—6 


in the neighborhood—your acquaintance with 
him has been short, far too short to form that 
connexion with him you desire; and though he 
may have shown off a good character in yonr pre¬ 
sence, he has exhibited a different one elsewhere. 
I have lately heard of some of his doings.” 

“From whom, pray?” was the sudden reply; 
“disappointed rivals have plotted some fool tale, 
and tattling lips, I fear, have borne it to your 
ears, and you have believed it No! no; I am 
not to be deterred from marrying the man of my 
ohoioe because the breath of calumny is blown 
on him from Buoh a source—it only binds me the 
stronger to him.” While there was something 
of indignation in her words, there was a touch 
of sadness in her voice as she spoke. 

“Speak not thus, ray child,” was the father’s 
answer; “tongues that would not causelessly 
denounce him have spoken it, and there is too 
muoh reason to fear that the half is not yet 

I known. You have fallen in love with him at 
first sight; his prepossessing appearance has 
charmed you; you have given way to your feel¬ 
ings without calling in the aid of your judgment, 

; and he found your heart a prize easily taken. 
He may prove a good husband, but you have no 
means of determining that he will. His acts are 
unknown, or where known, they decide against 
him.” 

“Is it thus that he is judged? No, I cannot 
believe that deceit could dwell in his bosom— 
that he could do anything wrong. If dark crimes 
had ever sullied his heart, his countenance could 
not wear so pure and peaceful an expression. 
Surely you will grant your consent,” and her 
voice assumed a pleading tone. 

“For you to marry this Welnar? Never! I 
do not wish to see you miserable. It is for your 
own good I withhold my consent. If you judge 
of one’s character always by their outward actions 
and appearances, you have yet an important les¬ 
son to learn in the study of human nature. Re¬ 
member now; my determination is fixed and I 
will not alter it—if you become wedded to him, 
and wretchedness be your lot thereafter, you may 
look to me for pity, but to heaven for forgiveness. 
It is a rash step you are about to take, and I have 
dutifully pre-ad monished you.” 

She saw in his reply an inflexibility that it was 
useless to attempt to overcome, and resorted to 
no more pleadings, merely answering him thus: 

“What then am I to do? Would you have me 
break a solemn promise ?” 

“You should not have plighted yourself thus 
unconditionally before seeking my advice. Better 
still to break your promise than live with a broken 
heart hereafter.” 

“ Had I expected such an issue I would. But 
I have solemnly affirmed I would be his with, and 
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I must abide by it Never let it be said of me j are apt to be blind tothe vioee of their Moved; 
that my lips breathed a tow—that I gave assn- j while their virtues ever stand ent in grand oat* 
ranees of attachment that an after course disre- j sphraeusness. 

garded. Come weal or come woe, I am willing A day was set apart for their espousals, and 
to make the trial.” j though but a short Way in the future, time in 

Her father manifesting no disposition to reply, \ the opinion of the two lovers never moved so 
she soon after left the room. Much as it pained j tardily as then. Aline was correct when she 
her to differ with him, her love was too substan- j said her father would permit it to take plaoa m 
tially fixed on its object to be easily removed. ; his own lovely abode. But it was a sad day fte 
Alas! for her delusion. Alas! alas! her disobe- | him, no joyous feeling bounded within his breast; 


dience. 

When Alice next met her lover, she described 
to him the result of the interview; repeating, 
however, the strong attachment she still enter¬ 
tained for him. It was undesirable news for 
him, but bent on achieving his purposes, and 
supposing she would be prevented from wedding 
him in her own residence, he proposed an elope- 


j no smiles rested on his furrowed Oheeks. She, 
* too, though a bride, occasionally appeared sor- 
! rowful, and & keen observer at time might 
! have noticed a tear-drop coursing down her 
| glossy cheeks, an emblem of imperfect blim. 
| Why was this? Because she was acting in op* 
; position to her father's wishes: and she knew 
1 the painful feelings it occasioned him. But she 


ment, hoping, as iB often the case, that a parental ; had no power to act otherwise. Love, deep and 
re-conciliation would take plaoe a year or so \ strong, had taken possession of her heart, and 


thereafter; but her heart rebelled against such 
a proposition. 

“No, that will not do,” said she; “though his 
assent cannot be obtained, he will yet permit our 
marriage to take place in his own dwelling. I 
am free to aot as I choose; and though my de¬ 
sires may not be in accordance with his, he will 
not, for that reason, completely frustrate them. 
In a few years you can live down the ill reports 
that malignant tongues have circulated against 


nothing short of death could have parted her 
from him in whom her holiest affections were 
enchased. 

We will now pass over a few years, during 
whioh the true and natural disposition of Wel- 
nar became gradually unfolded, followed by as 
gradual a lapsing into grief on the part of Alice. 
Let us take a view of her as she, now appears in 
her own dwelling. Oh 1 mark the change in her 
countenance! How sorrowful she looks! Smiles 


you, and those who now despise you will be no longer deck her face—the mark of anguish is 
forced to acknowledge your worth.” { there: and though that countenance once rivalled 

“But how unpleasant it is to dwell in a plaoe j the sun in brightness, it has lost it gayness, and 


where false tales have injured one's character. It ! now more resembles the paleness of the moon; 
checks one’s aspiration to rise in the world, and ! yet unlike it, whatever of brightness it possesses 
deadens that vigor of action which might else mark is not borrowed, but rises from hen own soul 


one’s course, were only regarded with favor.” 

“Oh! let it not be so with you, dear William,” 
was her fervent answer, “these calumnies will 
soon disappear before an upright course of con¬ 
duct; you can be prosperous here in your busi¬ 
ness; here dwell all the friends and relations I 
have on earth, I do not wish to leave them.” 

Finding her impregnable on this point, be 
carried the subject no further. Had William 
Welnar possessed human sensibilities he would 
have colored with complete abashment, he would 
have felt the stings of conscience tormenting 
him unceasingly at the sight of such a noble- 
hearted, unsophisticated being reposing implicit 
confidence in his veracity, disbelieving the tales 
that had been sped abroad derogatory to his 
character, when he knew in his very heart they 
were founded in truth, and yet with a painters 
skill gilded them over with the speciousness of 
purity and goodness. But “love is a credulous 
passion.” A stranger would discover sad de¬ 
fects in a child, that* the mother’s affection would 
e&uae her to overlook; and so truly ardent lovers 


long purified by religion, whioh ever gives to the 
human visage that holy light—that serenity and 
calm submissiveness in trial so oomportable with 
its nature. Anon, she casts a sorrowful look 
upon the infant in her arms, and then perchance 
weeps. Her heaving breast at times sends forth 
sighs loud and heavy; and that voice once se 
cheerful, has now a wailful sound. It is the 
darkness of night and she is alone—alone with » 
babe upon her breast, and a little boy playing 
by her side. Growing weary with' his sport, he 
looks up, and in earnest tone says, “when will 
papa be home?”—that question stirs afresh the 
sad feelings of her heart and deepens her an¬ 
guish. She comforts him with the reply that 
he will be home directly, but alas! the hour of 
midnight may pass and find her still alone. 
Where is he, and what can he be doing? 

From what has already been said the reader 
will surmise the answer. We will, however, fully 
unmask Welnar’s course of life, and openly ex¬ 
pose to view, and the indignity of all the villain, 
that arrayed in the garb of virtue, wrecked a 
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noble heart, and blasted forever the bliss that 
so pure a being deserved. He is a gambler—a 
drunkard—a profligate. Go to some tavern, or 
gaming den, and you will find him; these are his 
places of resort, of pleasure. There you will 
see him, reeling about a senseless wretch, or 
shuffling cards, while horrid oaths drop inces¬ 
santly from his lips. The tongue that had once 
with apparent sincerity uttered vows of eternal 
fidelity to his still faithful, but unfortunate com¬ 
panion—that had once whispered in her ears 
sentiments of pure and unchanging love in words 
that seemed to have been caught from angel lips 
—now discourses in the language of fiends, and 
impiously connects the Almighty’s name with 
curses that spring from an infuriated heart. 

Yet he had a love for Alice; not the strong, 
pure, self-sacrificing love of a true husband, but 
that light, evanescent affection, that beauty and 
a graceful deportment is apt simply to inspire; 
while in the wealth she appeared to have at her 
command he foresaw a valuable aid iu the dark 
undertakings he might afterward engage in. It 
was not her integrity of character—her high re¬ 
gard for truth and virtue—qualities that consti¬ 
tuted her in these respects a pattern to her sex— 
that most enchanted him, for it would have been 
more fitting his disposition had she lacked in 
these, but it was those qualities which time hath 
power to destroy, but which long ere they were 
destroyed had ceased to exert their wonted in¬ 
fluence over him, as his actions testified. 

Alienated, however, from his old companions 
in iniquity, it had the effect of smothering for 
awhile the ill-desires of his mind, yet his old 
habits returned with all their original force as 
soon as he had found out new comrades fitted 
like himsslf for evil. Step by step he plunged 
deeper into that dread abyss that leads to eternal 
ruin. Do you wonder now at the misery of his 
unfortunate consort? The earnestness with which 
she beseeched him to abandon his wicked course 
—the tearful eye—the sorrowful, yet loving gaze 
into his face, as she plead with all the fervor of a 
woman’s heart for his reform, would have drawn 
tears even 

“From eyes unused to weep.” 

We will attempt briefly to depict one of these 
scenes ; it will suffice to show the general tenor 
of them all. 

Returning home one evening earlier than he 
was accustomed to, and in a calmer mood than 
usual, she embraced the occasion as a fitting one 
to impress on his mind a consciousness of the 
evil he was committing. 

“William,” said she, “a few years ago when 
we exchanged vows at the altar, I deemed you 
sincere in making them. Have you forgotten 
those sacred promises?” 


di 
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“Have I departed from them?” he replied, 
coldly. “Have you not a good home?—have 
you ever been afflicted with hunger?—has your 
body been pierced by cold for want of sufficient 
clothing?—have these children ever suffered for 
want of any of the necessaries of life ? Indeed 
I think you are surrounded with all the comforts 
you could wish.” 

“Comforts! speak not that word if you would 
not deepen the wound you have already inflicted 
upon my heart. What comfort can I have when 
sitting here alone in the still night, when the 
thought of where you are, and what you are 
engaged in, come9 rushing with heart-breaking 
force upon my memory. True, I have never 
suffered with hunger or cold, but not to you do 
I owe entire exemption from these; but the 
agony of mind I have been compelled to endure 
because of you, is far heavier to bear than any 
mere bodily ill. And these children suffer too. 
The lessons of goodness they should learn from 
your lips are wanting, and I tremble for their 
fate when I see so bad an example set by their 
father.” 

“Why, Alice, I am often detained on matters 
of business, and what if I do meet at times in a 
social gathering with a few warm friends, do 
you think me worthy of condemnation on that 
account?” 

“ Do not attempt to deceive me,” she answered 
in a mild,but firm voice. “Yourill-conduct oft- 
times when you have returned homo, testifies 
that you have been where no husband who re¬ 
gards his family, where no mortal who fears his 
God would ever dare enter. Faithfully have I 
endeavored to render you happy and comfortable 
in the world, but, strange as it appears, my de¬ 
votions have awakened no corresponding affec¬ 
tion in your heart. Heaven only knows what 
miseries the future may unfold to us if you 
persist in your course.” 

“Come, come,” said he, in a somewhat harsh 
tone, “you must not indulge yourself in such 
thoughts. You have brooded over some little 
neglect I may have unintentionally shown toward 
you, till you have magnified it into an enormous 
crime. My actions are not half so evil as you 
imagine them to be.” 

“Would to heaven,” was her fervent answer, 
“they were free from it altogether! I would 
then know something of peace; this sorrowing 
heart would then feel what it was to be happy 
again. But, oh! William, you gamble—you are 
addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks, and 
they are fast driving you on to ruin. The sad 
fate of others who pursued the same course 
should act as a fearful warning to your soul, 
and cause you to forsake the path wherein they 
trod. If not for my sake, for the sake of these 
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dear children, I implore you to desist from these 
practices. So full of wrath hare you come home, 
at times, that now when your footsteps are heard 
by the door, little Horace runs and clings trem¬ 
bling to my side, hiding through fear of his own 
father; and even the babe I hold seems to cling 
oloser to my breast, while every remark you utter 
is so tinged with profanity that they pierce my 
very soul like arrows, little did 1 think when 
I became your wife that such would be your 
course. When reports defamatory to your re¬ 
putation were then circulated I turned from them 
with loathing, and' faithfully believed that time 
would prove them false. But, oh! how have 1 
been deceived. Ton have proved a bane to me 
instead of a blessing, and were it not for these 
children I would woo the peace of the grave. If 
you entertain any kindly feelings toward me, 
show it by a change in your conduct If you 
deem my life to you of any worth, let me not 
drink too deep of the cup of sorrow.*' 

Appeals like these would somewhat touch his 
feelings, and he would make a slight promise to 
act better. A ray of hope would then beam in 
upon her soul; a few days he would preserve his 
promise; then again he would relapse into his 
old habits, and sorrow heavier than before would 
settle upon her heart In fact, the passion of 
Welnar for liquor and gambling was so strong it 
was impossible for him to desist It had become 
fastened upon his soul in early youth, and there, 
leech-like, it dung, so firm that a woman’s tears 
—a woman’s prayers—a woman’s beseechings— 
the most powerful incentives to reform there are 
on earth—could not free him from it 

Friends, whose regard for Alice was strong, 
and who perceived the agony she was compelled 
to endure on his account, often approached him 
and remonstrated against his conduot, but their 
words only called forth curses. One, a near 
neighbor, who greatly pitied Alice in her dis¬ 
tress, and whose heart was filled with just in¬ 
dignation at the course Welnar was pursuing, 
sought out his midnight haunts, hoping by con¬ 
fronting him there, and by stirring up in his 
mind a remembrance of his neglected family, to 
arouse a sense of guilt within his breast. He 
was found in a disreputable tavern. The friend 
approached, and in a stem voice accosted him 
thus: 

44 William, you have a wife that is entitled to 
your care, your protection, and your regard; 
you have children that should find in your life 
an example worthy of imitation; and here you 
are, distant from them at a time when you 
should be with them, bringing degradation upon 
yourself and disgrace upon them. If you were 
not devoid of sensibility the blush of shame 
would crimson your cheeks, if one manly feeling 


pervaded yotur soul—if one generous emotion 
thrilled your boeom, you would go homo and ask 
the pardon of her you have so deeply wronged, 
and live a better life hereafter.” 

“Who gave yon authority,” was his angiy 
reply, “ to inquire into, and censure my con¬ 
duct? 1 know how to conduct myself without 
the advice of such conceited simpletons as your¬ 
self.” 

“You know how to conduct yoUrself like a 
demon,” warmly answered his reprover, “and 
had the advice that has oft-times been given you 
been heeded, you would not only have been a 
better man yourself, but yon would have light¬ 
ened the griefs yon have inflicted upon your 
family.” 

“Cease your impertinent gabbling! I will let 
you know that I possess a spirit that will brook 
the chiding of no mean puppy like yourself,” and 
a fiend-like laugh ran through the room, while 
the speaker’s cheeks reddened with rage. 

It was useless to waste words on such a being. 
Remonstrances against his deeds ooming from 
persons whom he disliked invariably excited hie 
ire, and urged him on with renewed fury in hie 
career of crime. 

But the end was not far off. He was in a 
gambling-room pursuing, as usual, his avocation; 
the stakes at issue were immense—the interest 
centered in the game strong—a dispute arose—• 
angry speeches were quickly exchanged—a des¬ 
perate fight ensued, and ere it ended William 
Welnar lay a senseless mortal on the floor. He 
was taken home. The application of proper 
medicines partially restored him. He could per¬ 
ceive his weeping Alice gazing upon him with a 
countenance full of affectionate tenderness, and 
using every endeavqr to ease his sufferings; he 
could hear the sobbings of his eldest child who 
was sensible something fearful had befallen him, 
and doubtless be longed to speak. But death 
came too hastily upon him, and ere he had power 
to ask the forgiveness of her he had so greatly 
injured on earth, his spirit had taken its eternal 
flight. 

When the day of interment arrived, and the 
people who designed witnessing his burial had 
assembled, an aged minister—the same venerable 
man that had years ago, when Alice lay like a 
smiling cherub in the arms of an affectionate 
mother, baptised her—the same minister that 
had joined them together in the holy bonds of 
matrimony, arose, and in a feeling manner ad¬ 
dressed the assembly. He spoke of the life the 
deceased had lived—the terrible death he died; 
portrayed in thrilling language the awful effects 
of sin; and endeavored alleviate the anguish of 
the widowed mother by the blessed promises of 
the Saviour, and pointed her to that book that 
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contains a balm for every wounded heart—a; 
consolation for every stricken sonL 
Again Alice returned to the home of her father, j 
but alas! not as she left it Then she was a 
bright and happy being—all smiles—ail cheerful¬ 
ness, with a spirit as light and joyoas as heaven ] 
ever deigned to an earthly mortal; but though 1 
the rose had nearly faded from her oheeks, and ] 
her eyes were dimmed in their brilliancy, there ] 
was a beauty about her still, and the Christian- ] 
like resignation that lay upon her countenance j 
gave her the appearance of an angel smitten with 
grid She had looked forward to the enjoyment 
of years of increased bliss, but had reaped in its 
stead harvests of disappointment and woe. Truly ! 


has it been said, “we know not what a day may 
bring forth.” 

What does our story prove? That the purest 
and holiest beings on earth will sometimes err in 
the bestowal of their affeotions. They give way 
too suddenly to the first feelings of the heart, and 
permit the passion of love to carry them whither 
it may. 

Love is a pure and holy feeling, yet needs 
reason as a pilot to steer it aright, but how fre¬ 
quently is that pilot discarded, and thus the frail 
bark of humanity is tossed impetuously on the 
rough sea of life, and, perhapB, shattered upon 
the rocks that folly has planted therein! 


THE ANSWERED PRAYER. 


II lKIlI H1BBHABI. 


An aged man, with hoary hair, 

Went forth at eventide 

To meditate beside a stream 
Among the meadows wide. 

Small birds were folding up their wings 
Within their downy nest: 

And, likewise, pleasant thoughts flew home. 
With singing, to his breast; 

And, eagle-like, they bore his soul 
Above the gathering gloom, 

It woke in prayer as evening’s breath 
Awakes the primrose bloom. 

Blessings he asks for every one. 

Free as the forest bird, 

And muoh for him, whose fields he treads, 
And straight his prayer is heard. 

In Heaven and earth. He knows not near 
His path the yeoman lies, 

Crouched in the hedge, below yon stile— 
He all good things defies. 


Yet to his spirit, like a shower 
On thirsty fields, it came 

That prayer. He knows not why nor how. 
Life does not seem the same. 

Love fills the place where hate has been, 

A flood of tenderness 

Breaks o’er the rocky haunts of sin. 

In his heart’s wilderness. 

He bends him to his pastor down 
And tells, with starting tears, 

How that one little murmured prayer 
Swept off remorseful fears; 

"I came, well-armed to work my will 
Of hate to thee, this even; 

I did not deem that thou for me 
Wast praying Qod in Heaven. 

For blessings on my harvest sheaves. 

He, only, can bestow— 

And see! the germs of better things 
Are bursting for me now V* 


THE HARVEST HOME. 


BT BXILT H. MAT. 


The harvest is gathered. 

The labor is o'er: 

Pile high the rich treasure, 
Wide throw the barn-door. 
With shouting and singing 
The glad reapers come: 

At his gate stands the farmer 
To welcome them home. 


Mysterious the order 
Of sunshine and rain: 
With rich, teeming harvests 
It covers the plain. 
Heav’n kindly to all men 
Gives increase of store. 
The wealthy it smiles on. 
And blesses the poor. 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 

Mrs. Stephens' Letters. —The fatigue conse¬ 
quent upon travel, and the engrossing nature of her 
social engagements have prevented Mrs. Stephens 
beginning as yet her contemplated "Letters from 
abroad." She is still in England. Though with no 
present leisure to write, she is storing her memory 
for future occasions, so that her friends on this side 
of the Atlantic may rely on having many a rich in¬ 
tellectual treat in preparation for them. Our sub¬ 
scribers will hear, with pleasure, that she enjoys 
excellent health, and is delighted with her travels. 


Our Fashions. —We ask a comparison between 
the fashions, as engraved and reported for this 
periodical, and those given in the other monthlies. 
In the present number, for instance, we give a new 
equestrian costume, an entirely new style of boddice, 
and much fresh and valuable information respecting 
the latest changes in the mode. Our articles, on this 
subject, instead of being prepared by inexperienced 
persons and at second hand, are compiled by a lady 
conversant with every fluctuation in the world of 
fashion, both here and abroad; and can always be 
relied on as a month in advance of any cotemporary. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Shoulder Knot; or. Sketches of the Three-fold 
Life of Man. A Story of the Seventeenth Century. 
By B. F. Tefft. 1 vol. New York: Harper A Bro¬ 
thers .— This is a new American novel, founded on 
the well known story of the diamond tags which 
were casually given to the Duke of Buckingham by 
Anne of Austria, and which Riohelieu caused to be 
cut from the duke's dress at a court-ball in London, 
in order to show them to the king and thus juggle 
the latter into the belief that his innocent wife had 
been guilty of infidelity. The duke, discovering the 
loss, and suspecting the cause, laid an embargo, as 
prime-minister, on all ships about to leave England; 
and in the meantime made his jeweler re-place the 
tags, which being sent immediately to Anne of Aus¬ 
tria, reached her before the original ones reached 
Richelieu, the latter tags not leaving England till the 
embargo was raised. With this historical story, which 
is but indifferently told, Mr. Tefft has mixed up a 
philosophical disquisition on the three-fold nature of 
man, as a physical, intellectual and spiritual being. 
This part of the volume is exceedingly well written, 
and rises indeed to quite a pitch of eloquence. But 
it is most inartistically interwoven with the tale, 
with which it has really nothing to do; and it is 
placed in the mouth of Bacon as a reply to inquiries 
on the part of Buckingham, a most improbable sup¬ 
position when the trifling, dissolute character of the 


duke is considered. On the whole, Mr. Tefft suc¬ 
ceeds better in the didactic, than in the narrative 
style; and we advise him, therefore, to stick to rhe¬ 
toric and leave fiction alone. 

Adventures in Africa. By Major W. Cornwallis 
Harris. 2 vole. Philada: T. B. Peterson. —The 
author of these volumes, Major Harris, was attached 
to an embassy, sent from England to Abyssinia in 
1846. _ He remained in the country two years, pene¬ 
trated nearly all the provinces of the empire, and 
was held in great favor at the oourt of the reigning 
monarch. In the present work we have the result 
of his observations. The book is full of romantic 
personal incidents and of legendary Abyssinian lore, 
as well as of valuable statistical information respect¬ 
ing a country of which but little has hitherto been 
authentically known. We can confidently recom¬ 
mend it as most excellent reading. Mr. Peterson 
has issued it in two large, thick volumes, at fifty cents 
per volume, so that it is as cheap as it is meritorious. 

The Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. By B. 
J. L ossing. Nos. 3 and 4. New York: Harper A 
.Brother#.—This elegant and patriotic serial shows 
no diminution in merit, but rather an increase. The 
engravings are unrivalled in eloganoe, and the text 
is evidently compiled with care. The author has 
now traversed, with pen and pencil, the battle-fields 
of New York and Canada, and will next, we presume, 
visit Boston and its vicinity, after which the historic 
spots of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and the 
Carolinas will come in for their share of attention. 
Really no family should he without this book. Its 
price is but twenty-five cents per number, and the 
numbers will not exceed twenty, so that the work 
will come within the reach of all, and the price being 
paid in instalments the purchase will scarcely be felt 

Mahommed , the Arabian Prophet. A Tragedy in 
Five Acts. By George H. Miles. 1 voL Boston: 
Phillips , Sampson dt Co. —This is the tragedy for 
which Forrest, the tragedian, paid a thousand dollars. 
He advertised, it will be remembered, that snm as a 
prise for the best acting play sent to him within a 
certain time. Numerous tragedies were received in 
consequence, of wbioh the present was considered 
the best, and took the prise, though Forrest declines 
acting it on account of its want of merit In this 
judgment we fear we most coincide. With many 
fine poetical passages the tragedy is wanting in dra¬ 
matic interest Mr. Miles takes the modern view of 
Mahomet's character, and considers him, not as an 
intentional impostor, but as himself deluded. The 
play is elegantly printed. 

Milman’s Gibbons* Rome. Vole. V. Boston: Phil¬ 
lips , Sampson & Co. —There is no falling off in the 
paper or printing of this edition; but each successive 
volume is folly equal to the specimen one. 
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The National Cook Book, By a Lady of Phila¬ 
delphia, a Practical Housewife. 1 voL Philada: 
Robert C. Peterson, N W. comer of Fifth^pnd Arch 
street*, 1850.—We regard this Cook Book as the most 
practical one yet offered to the American public. 
The fault generally of works of this class is the ex¬ 
pensive character of the receipts, which places the 
dishes of coarse beyond the reach of ordinary house- 
wifes. In the present work this error is carefully 
avoided. The receipts are exceedingly economical, 
yet excellent, many of (hem having been tried by a 
female friend for the purpose of testing them. We 
are ignorant of the author of the treatise, but she 
announces herself as a practical housewife, and we 
have every reason to believe, from the experiments 
alluded to, that she is all she claims to be. We 
recommend the work as one that will fill a void long 
felt by American housewifea. 

The PrefessoFs Lady, By Berthold Auerbach, 
Translated by Mary Howitt, 1 voL Nets York: 
Harper A Brothers, —Here is a most charming book. 
The pictures of peasant life in Germany, which the 
volume presents, are really delightful, and make 
one quite in love with the simplicity, honesty, and 
worth of the good Germans. The heroine, Lorle, is 
a lovely creature, indeed a thousand times too good 
for Reinhard, musician, painter, and poet as he is. 
His neglect of his sweet wife, after they remove to 
the capital, makes us heartily despise him, and con¬ 
fines our sympathies entirely to the patient suffering 
of Lorle. The volume is illustrated with spirited 
Wood-cuts. 

Shakspearc*s Dramatic Works, Noe, 18 and 19. 
Boston: Phillips , Sampson A Co, —We acknowledge 
the receipt of these two volumes of what is called, 
par excellence , the “ Boston Shakspeare.” The first j, 
of the two is embellished with a peculiarly beautiful 
engraving: the subject “The Queen of Biohard the 
Seoond.” It should be remembered that this superb 
edition is only twenty-five oents per number. 

Railway Economy, By Dr. Lardner. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper A Brothers. —A re-print of a work on 
Railways, by Dr. Lardner, a gentleman well known 
In this country as a successful lecturer on science. 
Every person who intends investing in railway stock, 
or who is at all interested in the great railway move¬ 
ment should buy this book. 

Hitman's Gibbon/? Rome, Vole, 2 and 3. New 
York: Harper A Brothers, —The first edition of Gib¬ 
bon printed in America was in eight volumes, and 
sold for two dollars a volume, yet it was inferior in \ 
every respect to this edition, whioh is in six volumes ? 
at forty oents a volume. When will the march of - 
improvement eease? 

Hints totcard Reforms. By Horace Greeley . 1 vol. 
New York: Harper A Brothers. —Mr. Greeley is a > 
forcible, logical and often eloquent writer, as even > 
those who differ in opinion with him are ready to > 
admit. The present volume is a collection of some j 
of his best lectures, essays and occasional pieces. It > 
is handsomely printed. I 


The Landscape Drawing Book, By J, T. E. HU- 
ten. No. I. Philada: Uriah Hunt A Son. —This is 
a semi-monthly periodicaL Each number contains 
four plates, and is sold for eighteen and three-quar¬ 
ter cents, so that the work is within the reach of 
all. It displays much taste, and is really highly 
instructive. We understand it may be had at all 
the different booksellers of this city. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig. l—Ak Equestrian Costume, the habit of 
which consists of dark blue merino, with the skirt 
made very full, which is detached from the body. 
Corsage plain, with a lappel to button over at dis¬ 
cretion, and ornamented with gilt buttons—a small, 
loose collar, and sleeves plain, with Lonis Qnatores 
caffs, finished by a small linen cuff; a vandyked linen 
collar. Cap of black coth, with a blue gauze veiL 
Fig. u , —A Dress of Nankeen Colored de 
Lainb ; skirt full, and corsage plain, and trimmed 
up the front with folds of the same material as (^e 
dress and fanoy buttons: caffs of the sleeves to 
match, and finished with three ruffles. Head-dress 
of black velvet ribbon, arranged in loops and long 
ends. 

Figs, in and rv.—These corsages are quite new 
and exceedingly becoming to the figure. The cor¬ 
sage is made on a plan which will be found exceed¬ 
ingly convenient, as it enables the dress to be worn 
either high or low, as occasion may require. The 
corsage, as may be seen in our engraving, is laid in 
a multitude of small folds both at the back and in 
front It is open behind, where the folds are made 
to unite with so muoh neatness that the fastening is 
almost imperceptible. The upper part of the corsage 
is made detached from the lower part, to whioh it is 
affixed by means of a few stitches concealed under 
the plaits when it is desired to wear the dress high. 
To form the low corsage not more than four folds 
are left on the shoulders, and the point at the back 
is filled by a plain piece of silk tacked lightly in. 
The point in front may be filled up either by a piece 
of silk or by a white chemisette. Ronnd the waist 
there is a small basquine, cut with one large scallop 
at the book, a small one at each side, and then, again, 
two large ones in front. The sleeves are in a new 
style called the Marie Stuart They are cut loose 
to the arms; and at the shoulders there are four 
slashes, or slits, cut perpendicularly, into which are 
inserted full puffs of silk. The lower part of the 
sleeve, from the elbow to the wrist, is cut in three 
or four slashos horizontally, and on the outside of 
the arm only. These openings may be filled up like 
those on the shoulders, with puffings of silk or of 
white tulle, a broad lace falling over the*, lower one. 

General Remarks. —There is nothing new exeept 
the plaited eorsage, which we have just described, 
and some riding costumes. A very pretty riding- 
habit has just been received from Paris. It is com¬ 
posed of dark green cloth, the skirt very full, and 
the corsage richly ornamented with passementerie. 
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FASHIONS FOB AUGUST 



The equestrian costume of "which this hahit forms a . 
part is oompleted by the addition of a grey beaver j 
hat, the brim turned up on each side and ornamented j 
with a twisted ostrich feather, black Spanish leather 
boots, with revers of Russia leather, and Swedish 
gloves. The under-sleeves and small collar to be 
worn with this habit are of cambric, very stiffly 
starched, and the small neck-tie is chequered in red 
and green. 

Another costume, which is quite new, is much 
more elaborate. The habit is composed of light 
drab colored cashmere or merino; the skirt (as is 
usual) made separate from the corsage or jacket. 
The latter is very open on the bosom, the fronts and 
collar being turned back, the former in the style of 
lappels. The basquine or polka to this jacket is 
made quite deep, and to fit the figure over‘the hips, 
but very open and rounding in front The sleeves 
are tight to the arms, and slit open at the lower part 
sufficiently to show under-sleeves of white cambric, 
which are in slight fulness gathered on wristbands 
of needle-work. Tho jacket is edged all round with 
a double row of flat silk braid, of the same color as 
the habit, but a shade darker. Under the jacket is 
worn a vest of white pique, the fronts of which like¬ 
wise turn back. The vest descends in front of the 
waist, where it is shaped so as to form two small 
points. The chemisette is of cambric, ornamented 
with rich needle-work, and fastened up the front by 
a row of small buttons of wrought gold. The collar 
turns over a neck-tie of black satin, embroidered 
with flowers in various colors. The hair is wavod, 
and arranged in very full bandeaux at each side of 


the face, and descending low at the ears. A round 
riding-hat, and a veil of pale blue gauze. Swedish 
leather gloves. Under the habit is worn a skirt of 
white cambric, edged with narrow vandyked needle¬ 
work. Boots of black cashmere, tipped with glased 
leather. 

This riding-dress has been made for an English 
lady, but the tastes of Americans are, generally, for 
plainer equestrian costumes. A merino habit, of 
dark green, mulberry, or Mazarine blue, with a cor¬ 
sage plain, and buttoned up tight to the chin, or at 
the most slightly opened, exposing a linen plaited 
bosom, a plain linen collar and cuffs, with gauntlets 
or riding-gloves buttoned on the outside of the wrist 
and nearly half way to the elbow; a small riding-hat 
of black beaver, slightly turned up on one side with 
a floating plume, generally completes the riding cos¬ 
tume of an American lady. Of course this is subject 
to variations, but the effect is always good. For 
summer a broad brimmed straw hat, trimmed with 
white ribbon or feather, is mostly worn. The pocket 
of a riding-dress should always be on the left ride* 
for it cannot be placed high enough to be free of the 
saddle on the right. A nankeen skirt, or anything 
: that is light is very unsuitable for a riding-dress, 
it will be apt to fill with wind, even with the best 
rider, and with those who have not a good seat in 
the saddle, they are unbearably troublesome. The 
gauntlet is not only a beautiful addition to the cos¬ 
tume, but they preserve the wrist from tanning. Not 
the slightest particle of jewelry should be seen on a 
lady, whilst on horseback, except a plain brooch, but 
a neat ribbon or neck-tie is preferable. 
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KATE MANLEY. 


BY LOUI8B MAY. 


CHAPTER r. 

“Well, well, for my part I cannot think why 
poor girlB want fine books and bouquets of flowers 
to be sent to them; for they can have but little 
time after their day’s work to amuse themselves 
-With such things. I should think it would take 
all the leisure time to mend their clothes, so as 
to look respectable. But when it comes to going 
to the opera, what is more ridiculous!” 

This was said by Caroline Morton, as she sat 
braiding her beautiful hair to make her best ap¬ 
pearance at the opera that evening. Her mother 
was busily engaged tacking roses in a head-flress, 
and was too full of her own and daughter’s hap¬ 
piness to hear or see anything beyond it. But 
her brother, who had been reading, looked up 
and said, somewhat sarcastically, # 

“Some young ladies are so fond of perusing 
the last new novel, and doing a little fancy work 
now and then, that they are very apt to forget 
they have any clothes to mend; and if it was not 
for their foolish and indulgent mothers, would, I 
think, robbed of their fine over-dress, make rather 
a ragged appearance.” 

It was now Caroline’s turn to blush. She knew 
there was truth in her brother’s remark; and 
plainly saw she had hurt his feelings. While 
she was thinking of an answer he hastily left the 
room. The harsh closing of the door caused 
Mrs. Morton to look up. What was her surprise 
at seeing her daughter in tears! 

44 Why, what on earth is the matter, my child ?” 
she said. “I thought to find you ready to try on 
this beautiful head-dress. I hope it will be be¬ 
coming, for you know, Caddy, there will be a 
great many snares thrown out for this handsome 
stranger, and as you received the fi4* invitation 
from him, he certainly must admire you most. 
So quit your crying: it makes your eyes so red, 
and yon will need all your good lofks to-night, 
Von. XVIIL—7 


for it will be very mortifying to me for any of 
the girls to take him from you.” 

“I hope it will not be brother’s beautiful 
school-teacher that will do it,” said Caroline, 
with a sneer. 44 1 will pay him for his cutting 
remarks to me to-day; it is come to something 
I think, one can scarce dare to think in his pre¬ 
sence since he has made the acquaintance of 
this Kate Manley, or whatever her name is. I 
cannot bear the name of Kate, I think it vulgar, 
and I expect she is just as vulgar as her name. 
Brother,” she added, “is very ungrateful, after 
my consenting to be seen in her company this 
evening. What excuse can I make to Mr. Clay¬ 
ton, if he should by chance find out who she is? 
A school-teacher indeed, and a poverty-stricken 
one at that. I really think Brother Harry is 
going crazy.” 

“Oh! no, my dear, your brother is young,” 
replied her mother, “by the time he is as old, 
and has seen as much of the world as Mr. Clay¬ 
ton, he will, I know, exercise as good judgment. 
Besides Miss Manley is no doubt a passable look¬ 
ing girl: and you are not obliged to tell who and 
what she is; and if she is vulgar-looking as you 
think, it will make your refined and fashionable 
appearance show to better advantage. But come, 
come, do more and talk less. It is almost time 
for your admirer to be here, and your brother 
has been gone some time. There is the bell now, 
and you not half ready. I will send Nancy to 
assist you while I entertain Mr. Clayton; time 
seems so long when one is waiting, and perhaps 
I can quiz him a little. I would like to know 
who he is, and all about him; he must be rioh, 
or he would not be at Stanleys; for they never 
keep company with any but wealthy people.” 

When Mrs. Morton opened the parlor door Mr. 
Clayton bowed, and said he had been admiring 
the drawings on the centre-table. 
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“Oh, bless you, sir,” she answered, “them’s j something which plainly says, ‘Kate, I lore yon, 
nothing to what my Caddy can do. Have you j but I could love you better, more openly if you 
seen them she gave to Mrs. Stanley ?” j were anything else but a poor school-teacher.’ ’’ 

**No, madam, I really have not; fine people j This made Mrs. Manley start with some emo- 
the Stanleys.” tion, for she had vainly hoped to see her daughter 

“Yes, very. Are you from England, sir?” united to Mr. Morton. But she had too much 
“No, madam.” j love for her only child to offer any opposition, 

“You look so much like a count that was here ; but smiling said, 


some time ago; he married an acquaintance of \ “Kate, that I think is all fancy; you know his 
my daughter’s; but he turned out to be a dread- j sister is to be there to*night on purpose to make 
ful bad man.” j your acquaintance. That looks like anything 

“What did you say his name was!” inquired j but pride.” 

Mr. Clayton. 1 “Ah! mother, people in this world are not 


“I forgot his name; Mrs. Stanley can tell you. 
He was in this country a year, and in his absence, 
some one robbed him of his title and fortune, at 
least that was his story, but for my part I doubt 
whether he ever had any, I am rather inclined to 
think he had not” 

“May I ask where he is now?” 


i 

< 

! 

1 

! 


always what they seem. Mr. Morton, like many 
others, may have hid within his own bosom what 
he would not like either you or me to know; but 
I will try and think that it is all my fancy.” 

Poor Kate, could you have been a listener in 
Caroline Morton’s room, your fancies would have 
turned to stem reality. 


“ I really cannot tell you, but you need not be “ But come, my dear,” said Mrs. Manley, “you 


afraid of ever meeting him here; my daughter j have no time to lose. What dress and ornaments 
is very particular about her company. She is are you going to wear? Will you wear the pink 
afraid of getting taken in herself,” at the same j dress that was sent you by your uncle?” 
time giving him a quizzical glance. “No, mother, I will wear my plain white dress 

I cannot tell what would have followed, but and the pearl ornaments, the last gift of my de- 
Nancy opening the door, said Miss Morton was parted father. Those I think will be most be- 


ready. Mr. Clayton looked quite pleased at the coming to one like me.” 

intelligence. Mrs. Morton, slamming the door, And in truth the attire was becoming. Her 
declared she never saw such a man in her life, long, dark ringlets bound here and there with a 


there was no getting anything out of him. string of pearls; her flowing sleeves looped up 

- with dlsjngle ornament of the same; and her 

CHAPTER II. necklace J|nd bracelets put on, Kate’s toilet was 

“ My dear, if you are going to the opera to- complet^lmd as her mother threw a dark cloak 
night, it is time for you to think of getting arouiA her, she saw her face looked sad, but 
ready,” said Mrs. Manley to her daughter, “but tha^^itythe pride of her heart she never saw 
indeed, you look so pale and dejected after sit- her chiltftnore lovely. 

ting up last night, that I do not think I shall The carriage having arrived, Kate took her 
allow you to do it again.” little bouquet and sorrowfully departed. When 


“Oh, say not so, dear mother,” replied the they arrived the seats that had been taken were 
daughter, “if you only knew how happy your as yet unoccupied. 

own dear Kate was as she sat listening to the “Just os I thought,” said Harry, “Caroline 
ravings of her favorite pupil. Oh! how she would not for the world come until the piece is 
prayed for Qod to bless her teacher, and then half over, for that would not be fashionable, 
she would cry for drink, drink, and if any one However, first come first served.” So seating 
save me would offer her what she wished, she ; Kate in what he thought the most comfortable 
would look at them for an instant, shake her place, he placed himself beside her. 
head, and turn silently, but sadly away. But Kate sat looking and admirifig, for the opera 
when I came and said, ‘take it for me,’ she was new to her. Still that sail expression con- 
would stare, look beautiful, but wild, as though ; tinued on her face, and the tears started in spite 
my voice alone had brought her to recollection, ; of all. When the curtain rose, and the music 
and clasping her arms around my neck, would sent forth its sweet and plaintive notes, its charm 
say, «oh! yes, yes, I will take anything from was not lost on Kate. It brought to her faces 
you, you are my teacher.’ Oh, mother, I would lovely smile, and as she sat resting her cheek 
not have exchanged my place last night to have upon her small and well-shaped hand, many 
been mistress of a fortune; it is not this that were the ingpiries made among that gay and 
makes me Bad. I will tell you plainly. The ad- fashionable crowd as to who she was. 
dresses of Mr. Morton have become disagreeable When Caroline Morton arrived, Mr. Clayton’s 
to me. There is something in him so cold—a frequent glanges toward Kate did not escape the 
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quick and jealous eye of his companion. Caro¬ 
line tried with all the art she was mistress of to 
engross his whole attention, and though she par¬ 
tially succeeded, his thoughts were somewhere 
else. Caroline saw and felt that in Kate she had 
a rival; and from that moment she felt a hatred 
toward Miss Manley that knew no bounds. Caro¬ 
line, too, had been angry from the first, for when 
they arrived she found that the first scene was 
nearly over; everybody was listening, and almost 
breathlessly to the beautiful music of Norma, so 
in place of making a grand entree and attracting 
every one’s attention, she entered almost unno¬ 
ticed. 

Mr. Clayton, too, thinking it would be an an- 
noyaiee to those who really loved music, to have 
him push forward in the middle of the scene, 
took the back seat as quietly as possible until 
the scene was ended. 

“Never mind,” thought Caroline, “it will give 
me time to think which way to proceed to get my 
revenge. She is a pale, ghostly-looking creature 
as ever I saw; she looks like a regular book¬ 
worm. What can she know of fashionable life ? 
Am I to be put down by one like her? No, no, 
I will try her power of conversation, and when 
Mr. Clayton sees the difference, I know he has 
too much judgment to be taken by that pale, 
know-nothing face.” And she smiled a bitter 
smile, as though she was ready to put into exe¬ 
cution what she had been thinking. 

The curtain fell amidst loud shouts of applause 
from every part of the house, and where a few 
minutes previous all was order, now all was noise 
and confusion. Ladies rose to see and bp seen. 
Gentlemen left their seats, Harry Morton among 
the rest, and not until then was he aware that 
his sister and Mr. Clayton had made their ap¬ 
pearance. He apologized, and, turning to Kate, 
gave the promised introduction. 

Miss Manley looked the haughty beauty in the 
face for a moment, then bowing gracefully, she 
said she was most happy to make her acquaint¬ 
ance, at the same time offering her hand, which 
Miss Morton coolly took, and turning to Mr. 
Clayton, laughingly said, 

“You see Miss Manley is one of the old school. 
This shaking hqftds has been some time out of 
date with us.” 

“Yes, and the practice of kissing introduced 
in its place,” he quietly replied, “but, for my 
part, I must say I like the old-fashioned way the 
best.” 

Caroline feigned not to notice this rebuff, but 
passing to her seat commenced a lively conver¬ 
sation, not forgetting a hint at Kate as often as 
she could. Kate felt it all, and wished herself 
at home again. Her pale face and quivering lip 
was not unnoticed by Mr. Clayton, who invited 


her to stand a little while, which she refused; 
but turning to Mr. Morton, requested they should 
leave. This, as his situation was anything but 
pleasant, he was very glad to consent to do. 

Kate drew her cloak around her, bade them good 
evening, and was about to leave, when Caroline 
said, “oh, Miss Manley, I came very near forget¬ 
ting my politeness,” then drawing forth a showy 
card-case, and presenting her coolly with a card, 
she said, “you must call and see me.” 

Kate took it with a trembling hand. 

“Why, what is the matter, child?” said Caro¬ 
line, “you must be nervous you tremble po, put 
it in your pocket or you will lose it; and I am 
no way ambitious to have my name so common 
as to be picked up by anybody.” 

“I can assuro Miss Morton she need not feel 
the least alarmed,” said Kate, her bosom heaving 
with emotion, but drawing forth a neat and beau¬ 
tiful case, she said, “you see, I will put it in a 
more appropriate place, at the same time allow 
me to return the compliment,” and she presented 
her card, “my time is occupied until five o’clock, 
but afteT that hour, should Miss Morton feel like 
paying me a friendly visit, I should be happy to 
see her.” 

“Is the same invitation extended to me?” in¬ 
quired Mr. Clayton. Kate bowed gracefully: and 
they separated. The one thinking, “she will not 
want any more of my society,” and the other, 
“can this be what the world calls the pleasures 
of a fashionable life? If so, I want no more. 
This night has learned me a lesson never to be 
forgotten. Let them aspire to show and fashion 
that will, my motto shall be happiness.” 


CHAPTER III. 

“Well, Edward, how did you enjoy yourself 
last night?” said Mrs. Stanley to her nephew, 
Mr. Clayton, “you seem to be rather dull this 
morning, I thought to have seen you so lively 
and talkative that you would have entertained 
me the whole day with your admiration of Miss 
Morton. She is, I believe, counted the belle of 
the season.” 

“ She may be by some, aunt; but not by me, I 
assure you. I think her anything but pretty— 
anything but sensible.” 

“You are rather severe on Miss Morton, but, 
however, it will give some of the other young 
ladies a chance. Here you are, with good looks 
in your favor, plenty of money, and all you want 
now is a nice little wife to help you spend it.” 

“Well, aunt, should I marry Miss Morton, I 
should be at no loss for some one to do that, for 
with her mother’s help I think they would soon 
lighten my purse. The old lady seems very fond 
of knowing who and what one is. May I ask 
who she is? People that are so very inquisitive 
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KATB MANLEY. 


should never be offended with others who like to ; 
return the compliment.” 1 

‘‘Edward, you know I am one of these kind of ] 
people that hear and see all, and say but little. « 
Mrs. Morton arose from nothing, and is. a true 
believer in the don ’t-tell-me-what-I-was-once, 
but-what-I-am-now doctrine. This is all you can 
know from me.” 

“That is enough,” replied Edward, laughing* 
“that was just the opinion I formed of the old i 
lady myself. But, aunt, let us change the sub- j 
ject. Are you a believer in love at first sight?” j 
“ That is a strange question, Edward. Why do j 
you ask?” j 

“Because I am.” ; 

“How long since? I hope you will not marry ; 
in haste and repent at your leisure.” J 

“I do not think it possible that I should ever j 
repent in marrying a young lady like Miss Man- \ 
ley,” replied he, seriously. j 

“Manley!” said Mrs. Stanley, “I once knew \ 

a family of that name; but it cannot be them. j 
I remember well hearing Mrs. Manley say, at j 
her husband's death, * we are the only two now j 
remaining.’ ” j 

“What two, aunt?” j 

“Herself and daughter, who I think then was j 


made your escape, it is already eleven o’clock, 
and not one visit paid; and there is poor Mrs. 
Smith waiting patiently for my order to get neces¬ 
saries for her little family.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The season for balls and parties was nearly 
over. All the young ladies were wondering who 
would be the winner of Mrs. Stanley’s nephew. 
In spite of all the manoeuvring, no offer had been 
made that any one knew of. It had been whis¬ 
pered, indeed, that there was a house building 
for him, so he certainly must intend settling in 
Philadelphia. 

If some of the young ladies or their maimeuv- 
ring mammas had been present when Eaward 
and his aunt paid the promised visit to Kate, 
they would have known who this house was for. 
Mrs. Stanley had found in Mrs. Manley her old 
friend. Circumstances had greatly changed since 
they had parted. When the new minister took 
charge of the little church so well known to 
them, Kate Manley thought she would rather be 
a school-teacher in a strange city, than receive 
their living as an act of charity. Accordingly 
to the city she came. 


about thirteen years of age.” J From the hour of this interview, Edward be- 

“ Should this be the same family, do you know j came inseparable to Kate. He had loved her 
anything against them, with the exception of j with a pure, disinterested love from their first 
their being poor?” j meeting; and every day only increased his pas- 

“ No, Edward, they were a family to grace any j sion, by developing more the charms of her 
society. Mr. Manley was a minister, and died j mind. Nor was Kate insensible to his merit, 
as he had lived, beloved by all who knew him; j She learned to watch for his footsteps, to hang 
nothing, I assure you, would give me greater upon his every word; and when finally he ven- 
pleasure than to renew the acquaintance. But tured to whisper his love, she hid her face on 
why do I talk thus? It cannot be the same. I his shoulder, and acknowledged that the feeling 
have been in the city five years, and I left them was returned. 

at the old homestead, where I was under the im- ; As we have said, the season was over for par- 
pression they would end their days.” ties. One only now remained, and as that was 

“Will you make me one promise?” to be given by Mrs. Stanley, none doubted its 

“Well, Edward, name it.” being a splendid affair. 

“I have already sent a note to Miss Manley, The night arrived, and Caroline Morton had 
telling her I shall pay her and her mother a < nearly completed her toilet. Suddenly she sat 
visit to-morrow afternoon. Promise to go with down in a peevish manner, and said, “I never 
me.” j saw anything like it.” 

“That I will 4o with pleasure.” j “What is the matter now?” inquired her 

“ Should you recognize your old friend in Mrs. \ mother. 

Manley,” he said. “I never try my best to look^ell,” said Caro- 

But his aunt playfully interrupted him, “and < line, “but what I am disappointed; nothing seems 
you your little wife (that is to be) in Kate, we to go right with me, to-night. Harry promised 
shall both be equally gratified.” ) to bring my bouquet, at least an hour ago, I 

Clayton laughed. “ Well,” he said, “remem- j expect that will be wrong too when it comes.” 
ber, aunt, this must all be kept a secret.” j She had not finished the last sentence, when 

“Oh, certainly, did you ever know a woman, j her brother entered with the promised bouquet, 
old or young, that was not fond of a little ro- j “What are you laughing at?” said Harry, “I 
mance?” j am glad to see you in such good spirits.” 

“No—nor one that could keep a secret?” j “Why, I never see a bouquet of flowers but I 
“Very well, sir, it is good for you that you have j think of your Kate Manley. What has become 
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of her? H&Te you ever seen her since the night 
of the opera?” 

“Yes, once,” said Harry, with a sigh, “and 
that was to be dismissed forever from the house; 
and you will confer a favor on me by never men¬ 
tioning her name to me again.” 

“Poor fellow,” said Caroline, sarcastically, 
“you speak as though your heart was nearly 
broken, I hope you will see some young lady 
that will break it for you quite to-night” 

“Ditto, sister,” replied Harry, tartly, “I hope 
you will see something to bring down your 
haughty pride.” 

With this very pleasing conversation they left > 
for Mrs. Stanley’s. When they arrived the guests > 
had all assembled: everything was going on plea- \ 
santly and in good tarfte. But where was Mr. j 
Clayton ? All wonderecf, but none liked to ask. i 


( Finally he made his appearance. But who was 
that beautiful and modest-looking girl that re¬ 
clined so gracefully on his arm? “She must be 
a stranger,” was whispered through the room. 
Many were the introductions, but still there was 
^ a mystery that none could solve; none except 
* Caroline Morton; she well knew that face again, 
and in bitterness thought “ Harry wished I might 
see something to-night that would humble my 
pride, it is done; but he shall not have the satis¬ 
faction of knowing it.” 

Actions, however, speak louder than words. 
Both spoke loud enough the next morning, when 
Harry Morton, looking over the paper, read, 
“Married, at the residence of Mrs. Stanley, 

by the Rev.-, Edward Clayton, Esq., to Miss 

Kate Manley, daughter of the late Rev. John 
Manley.” 


THE GUARDIAN SPIRIT. 

BT MBS. 8. S. 8MITH. 


In the lonely church-yard sleeping 
In thy low and narrow bed; 

Thou thy dreamless rest art keeping, 
Where the Summer dews are steeping; 

The green sod above thy head! 
While thine orphan child is weeping 
O’er earth’s dearest treasure fled. 

Hark! I hear a whisper telling, 

Angel mother—thou art near— 
Swift life’s purplo rill is welling 
Through my heart, its pulses swelling 
With a sense of lovo and fear! 

Till I share thy dreamless dwelling; 
Guardian spirit, linger near. 


Songs of birds, the sunlight gleaming. 
Passing shades, a breath of air. 

Ever bring the swift revealing 
With a chastened, holy feeling 
Of thy presence everywhere— 

For my grief there is no healing 
Till thy dreamless rest I share! 

Sainted spirit linger near me, 

I would hush this sorrow wild! 

Fearing lest my tears might grieve thee, 
Thou, whose love hath ne’er deceived me, 
Guard me yet, a little while! 

Till thy gentle arms receive me, 

Bless, oh! bless thine orphan child! 


“LOVE ME EVER.” 

BT CLARA MOB I T O IT. 


“Lovw m^ver—love me always,” 

Said a Mk voice low and sweet; 

“Love me ever—love me always,” 
Memory doth the words repeat. 

While in fancy still beside me 
Is her fair and graceful form; 

And I hear those murmured love-words 
Gushing from her heart so warm. 

From her heart, subdned by sorrow, 

In its fond and trusting youth; 

Till she trembles lest the morrow 
Rob some idol of its truth. 


“Lore me ever—love me always”— 
Could she dream that love like mine, 
Would as years roll by burn fainter 
On its holy temple shrine? 

No, she could not thns have doubted 
What my lips so often told, 

“I shall love thee, love forever, 

Till this heart in death is cold.” 

Even then my love may linger 
In some nnseen spirit form, 

Blessing her in sunshine brightness, 
Soothing her when beats the storm. 
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A SEQUEL TO PALACES AND PRISONS. 


BT ANN S. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64. 


CHAPTER X. 

Adeline Leicester had scarcely gained her 
apartment, when Jacob Strong entered it. He 
came in with a tread so heavy that it made itself 
heard even through the turf-like swell of the 
carpet She looked up at him wearily, yet with 
surprise. Jacob, so phlegmatic, so sturdy in all 
other cases, never was self-possessed with his 
mistresB; one glance of those beautiful eyes, one 
wave of that soft hand was enough to confuse 
his brain, and make the strong heart flutter in 
his bosom like the wings of a wild bird. 

“ Madam,” he stammered, shifting his huge 
feet unsteadily to and fro on the carpet, “there 
is a woman below who wants to see you." 

“I can see ho one this morning; send her 
away!" 

“I tried that, madam, but she answers that 
her business is important, and in Bhort that she 
mil see you." 

Adeline opened her eyes wide, and half turned ] 
in her chair: this insolent message aroused her 
somewhat. 

“Indeed, what does she look like? Who can 
it be?" 

“She is a very common-looking person, hand¬ 
some enough, but unpleasant" 

“You never saw her before then?" 

“No, never!" 

“Let her come up, I cannot well give the next 
ten minutes to anything more miserable than 
myself," said Adeline: “let her come up!" 

Jacob left the room, and Adeline, aroused to 
some little interest in the person who had so 
peremptorily demanded admission to her pre¬ 
sence, threw off something of her languor as she 
saw the door swing open to admit her singular 
guest 

A woman entered with a haughty, almost rude 
air, her dress was clean, but of cheap material, 
and put on with an effort at tidiness, as if in 
correction of some long-acquired habits of care¬ 
lessness which she had found it difficult to fling 
off* A black hood lined with faded crimson silk, 
was thrown back from her face, revealing large 


Roman features, fierce dark eyes, and a mouth, 
that in its heavy fullness struck the beholder more 
unpleasantly even than the ferocious brightness 
of those large eyes. , 

This woman looked around her as she entered 
the dressing-room, and a fafnt sneer curled her 
lip as she took in, with a contemptuous glance, 
all the elegant luxury of that little room. Ade¬ 
line would not for an instant have dreamed of in¬ 
viting a creature so unprepossessing to sit down 
in the room so exquisitely fitted up for her own 
enjoyment; but the woman waited for no indica¬ 
tion of the kind. She cast one keen glance on 
the surprised and somewhat startled face turned 
upon her as she entered, another around the 
room which contained only two chairs beside 
the one occupied by its mistress, and seising 
one, a frail thing of carved ebony cushioned with 
the most delicate embroidery on white satin, she 
took possession of it. 

At another time Adeline would have rung the 
bell and ordered the woman to be put from the 
room—but now there was a sort of fascination 
in this audacious coolness that aroused a reck¬ 
less feeling in her own heart. She allowed the 
woman to seat herself, therefore, without a word, 
nay, a slight smile quivered about her lip as she 
heard the fragile ebony crack, as if about to give 
way beneath the heavy burden cast so roughly 
upon it. 

The strange being sat in silence for some mo¬ 
ments, examining Adeline with a bold, searching 
glance, that, spite of herself, brought the blood 
to that haughty woman's cheek. After her fierce 
black eyes had roved up and d^rn two or three 
times from the pretty lace cap to the embroidered 
slipper, that began to beat somewhat angrily 
against the cushion which it had before so lan¬ 
guidly pressed, the woman at last condescended 
to speak. 

“You are rich, madam, people say so, and all 
\ this looks like it. They say, too, that you are 
! generous, good to the poor, that you give away 
money by handsful. I want a little of this 
> money!" 
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Adeline looked hard at the woman, who re¬ 
turned the glance almost fiercely. 

“Yon need not search my face so sharply,” 
she said, “I don’t want the money for myself. 
One gets along on a little in New York, and I 
can always hare that little 'vtithont begging of 
rich women. I would scrub anybody’s kitchen 
floor from morniyg till night, rather than ask 
yon or any other proud aristocrat for a red cent! 
It isn't for myself I’ve come, but for a fellow 
prisoner, or rather one that was a fellow pri¬ 
soner, for I’m out of the cage just now. It’s for 
an old man I want the money, a good old man 
that the night-hawks have taken up for murder.” 
Adeline started, but the woman did not observe 
it, and went on with increasing warmth. “The 
old fellow is a saint earth—a holy saint, if 
such things ever are. rknow what crime is. I 
can find guilt in a man’s eye, let it be buried 
back ever so deep; but this old man is not guilty, 
a summer morning i9 not more serene than his 
face! Men who murder from malice or accident 
do not sit so peacefully in their cells, with that 
sort of prayerful tenderness brooding over the 
countenance.” 

“Of whom are you speaking, woman? Who 
is this old man?” demanded Adeline, sharply. 
“What is his innocence or his guilt to me?” 

“What is his innocence or guilt to you? Are 
you a woman?—have you a heart and ask that 
question? As for me I might ask it—I who know 
what crime is, and who should feel most for the 
criminal! But you, pampered in wealth, beau¬ 
tiful, loving, worshipped, who never had even a 
temptation to sin—it is for you to feel for a man 
unjustly accused, the innocent fqr the innocent— 
the guilty for the guilty. Sympathy should run 
thus if it does not!” 

“This is an outrage, mockery!” said Adeline, 
starting from her chair. “Who sent you here, 
woman?—how dare you talk to me of these 
things?—I know nothing of the old man you are 
'raving about: wish to know less. If you want 
money say so, but do not talk of him, of crime, 
of—of murder!” 

She sank back to her chair again, pale and 
breathing heavily. Her strange visitor stood up, 
evidently surprised by a degree of agitation that 
seemed to her 'ttthout adequate cause. 

“So the rich can feel,” she said, “but this is 
not compassion. My presence annoys you—the 
close mention of sin makes you shudder. You 
look, yes, you do look like that angel child when 
I first laid my hand upon her shoulder.” 

“What child?—of whom do you speak?” ques¬ 
tioned Adeline, faintly, for the woman was bend¬ 
ing over her, and she was fascinated by the power 
of those wild eyes. 

“It is the grandchild of that old man—the old 


murderer they call him—the old saint /call him, 
it is his grandchild that your look reminded me 
of a moment ago: it is gone now, but I shall 
always love you for having seemed like her only 
for a minute!” 

“ Her name, what is her name?” cried Adeline, 
impelled to the question by some intuitive im¬ 
pulse that she neither comprehended nor cared 
to conceal. “What is the child’s name, I say?” 

“Julia—Julia Warren.” 

“A fair, gentle girl, with an eye that seems to 
crave affection as violets open their leaves for 
the dew when they are thirsty; a frail, delicate 
little creature toiling under a burden of flowers! 
I have seen a young creature like this more than 
once. She haunts me—her name itself haunts 
me—and why, why! she is nothing to me—I am 
nothing to her?” 

Adeline spoke in low tones communing with 
herself; and the woman looked on, wondering at 
the words as they dropped so unconsciously from 
those beautiful lips. 

“It is the same girl, I am sure of it,” said the 
woman, at last. “She had no flowers when I 
saw her tottering with her poor wet eyes into 
the prison, but her sweet face might have been 
bathed in nothing but their perfume it was so 
full of sweetness. It was so—so holy I was near 
saying, but the word is a strange one for me. 
Well, madam, this young girl has been in prison 
with me, and the like of me!” 

“She must come out, she shall not remain 
there an hour!” said Adeline, searching eagerly 
among the folds of her dress for a purse which 
was not to be found. “It is not here, I will ring 
for Jacob, you want money to get this young girl 
out of prison, that is kind, very kind, you shall 
have it: oh, heavens! the thought suffocates me 
—that angel child—that beautiful flower spirit 
in prison! Woman, why did you not come to me 
before?” 

“I was in prison myself—the officers doriHlet 
us out so easily. We are not exactly expected 
to make calls besides. How should I know any 
thing about you, except as one of those proud 
women who gather up their silken garments 
when we come near, as if it were contagion to 
breathe the same atmosphere with us.” 

“But how is it that you come to me at last?” 

“She told me about you!” 

“She sent you to me then?” questioned Ade¬ 
line, with sparkling eyes; “bless her, she sent 
you!” 

“No, she told me about you. I come of my 
own accord.” 

Adeline’s countenance fell: she was silent for 
a moment, subdued by a strange feeling of dis¬ 
appointment. 

“But she is in that horrid place; no matter 
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how you came, not another hour must she remain 
in prison if money or influence can release her.” 

“But she is not in prison now!” said the 
woman. 

“ Not in prison!—how is this ? What can you 
desire of me if she is not in prison?” 

“But her grandfather—the good old man, he 
is in prison helpless as a babe—innocent as a 
babe. It is the old man who is in prison now.” 

“Why am I tormented with this old man? Do 
not mention him to me again, his crime is fearful; 
/ am not the one to save him, the murderer of— 
of-” 

“He is the young girl’s grandfather!” 

Adeline had started from her chair, and was 
pacing rapidly up and down the room, her arms 
folded tightly under the loose sleeves of her 
dressing-gown, and the silken tassels swaying to 
and fro with the impetuosity of her movements. 
There seemed to be a venomous fascination in 
that old man’s name that stung her whole being 
into action. She had not comprehended before 
that it was connected with that of the flower girl, 
but the words “he is the young girl’s grand¬ 
father!” arrested her like the shaft from a bow. 
Her lips grew white, she stood motionless gazing 
almost fiercely upon the woman who had uttered 
these words. 

“That girl the grandchild of Edward Leices¬ 
ter’s murderer!” she exclaimed. “ Why the very 
flowers I tread on turn to serpents beneath my 
feet!” 

“The old man did not kill this Leicester,” 
answered the woman, and her rude face grew 
white also; “or if he did, it was but as the in¬ 
strument of God’s vengeance on a monster—a 
hideous, vile monster, who crawled over every 
thing good in his way, crushing it as he went 
If he had killed him—if I believed it, no Catholic 
saint was ever idolized os I would worship that 
old man!” 

“Woman, woman, what had Leicester ever 
done to you that you should thus revile him in 
his grave?” 

A cloud of inexplicable passion swept over the 
woman’s face. She drew close to Adeline, and as 
she answered, her breath, feverish with the dregs 
of intoxication, and laden with words that stung 
like reptiles, sickened the wretched woman to 
the heart’s core. She had no strength to check 
the fierce torrent that rushed over her, but folded 
her white arms closer and closer over her heart, 
as if to shield it somewhat from the storm of 
bitter eloquence her question had provoked. 

“What has Leicester done to me?” said the 
woman. “ Look, look at me, I am his work from 
head to foot, body and soul, all of his fashion¬ 
ing!” 

“How? Did you love him also?” 


t A glow of fierce disgust broke over the woman’s 
features, gleaming in her eye and curling her lipt 

“Love him, I never sank so low as that; he 
i scarcely touched the froth upon my heart, the 
wine below was not for him. Had I loved him, 
he might have been content with my ruin only, 
as it was, madam, madam, it is a short story, 
very short, you shall have it—but I ’ll have drink 
after.” 

“Compose yourself, do not be so violent,” said 
Adeline, shrinking from the storm she had raised, 
with that sensitiveness which makes the wounded 
bird shield its bosom from a threatened arrow* 
“I do not wish to give you pain!” 

“Pain!” exclaimed the woman, with a wild 
sneer, “I am beyond th|t. No one need know 
pain while the drug stops are open! You ask 
what Leicester has evaFdone to me—you knew 
him, perhaps—no matter, you are not the first 
woman whose face has lost its color at the sound 
of his name; but he will do no more mischief 
the blood is wrung from his heart now.” 

Adeline sunk back in her chair, holding up both 
hands with the palms outward, as if warding off 
a blow. But the woman had become fierce in her 
passion, and would not be checked. 

“You ask if I loved him, I who worshipped 
my own husband, my noble, beautiful, young 
husband with a worship strong as death, holy 
as religion. Leicester, this fiend, who is now 
doing a fiend’s penance in torment—this demon 
was my husband’s friend, he was my friend too, 
for I loved everything that brightened the eye, 
or brought smiles to the lip of my husband— a 
husband whom I worshipped as a devotee lavishes 
homage on a saint—loved as a woman loves when 
her whole life is centered in one object. I was 
never good like him—but I loved him —I loved 
him! You look at me in astonishment—you 
cannot understand the love that turns to such 
fierce madness when it is but a past thing—that 
drugs itself with opium, drowns itself in brandy!” 

Adeline answered with a faint sob, and her 
eyes grew wild as the great black orbs flashing 
upon her. The woman saw this, and took com¬ 
passion on what she believed to be purely terror 
at her own violence. She made a strong effort 
and spoke more calmly, but still with a sup¬ 
pressed, husky voice that was like the hush of a 
storm. 

“We were poor, madam. I kept a little school; 
my husband was a clerk, at very low pay, with 
very hard labor. It was a toilsome life, but oh, 
how happy we were! I don’t know where James 
first saw Mr. Leicester, but they came home to¬ 
gether one evening, and I remember we had a 
little supper, with wine and some game that Lei¬ 
cester had ordered on the way. If you have 
never seen that man, nothing can convey to you 
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the power, the fascination of his presence. Soft, 
persuasive, gentle as an angel in seeming: deep, 
crafty, cruel as a fiend in reality—if you had a 
foible or a weakness he was sure to detect it with 
a glance, and sure to use it, though it might be 
to your own destruction. I was young, vain, new 
to the world, and not altogether without beauty. 
I doubt if Leicester ever saw a woman without 
calculating her weaknesses, and playing upon 
them if it were only for mere amusement, or in 
the wanton test of his own diabolical powers. 

“I wa9 strong, for heart and soul I loved my 
husband; he saw this and it provoked his pride, 
else in my humility I might have escaped his 
pursuit, but I was vain, capricious, passionate. 
A little time he obtained some influence over 
me, for his subtle flattery, his artful play upon 
every bad feeling of my nature had its effect. 
But the woman who loves one man with her whole 
strength has a firm anchorage. My vanity was 
gratified by this man’s homage, nothing more— 
still he attained all that he worked for, a firmer 
influence over my husband. Had I been his 
enemy he could not have wormed himself around 
that simple, honest nature. I helped him, I was 
a dupe, a tool, used for the ruin of my own hus¬ 
band. It is this thought that brandy is not strong 
enough to drown, or morphine to kill! 

“He was our benefactor—you understand— 
without himself directly appearing in the busi¬ 
ness except to us upon whom his agency was 
impressed, a place, with much higher salary, was 
procured for my husband. We were very grate¬ 
ful, and looked upon Leicester as a guardian 
angel. Very well—a few months went on, still 
binding us closer to the man who had benefited 
us so much. One day he stood by my husband’s 
desk. It was a rich firm that he served, and 
James had charge of the funds. It was just 
before the hour of deposite, ten thousand dollars 
lay beneath the bank-book. Leicester Beemed in 
haste; he had need of a largo sum of money that 
day, which he could easily re-place in the morn¬ 
ing, five thousand, something had gone wrong in 
his financial matters, and he proposed that James 
should lend that sum from the amount before 
him. 

“ My husband hesitated, and at length refused. 
Leicester did not urge it, but went away appa¬ 
rently grieved. By that time it was too late for 
the bank, and James brought the money home, 
thinking to deposite it early the next day. Lei¬ 
cester came in while we were at dinner, he looked 
sad and greatly distressed. I insisted upon know¬ 
ing the cause, and at last he told me of his 
embarrassment, dwelling with gentle reproach 
on the refusal of my husband to aid him. I 
was never a woman of firm principle, the holiest 
feeling known to me was the love I bore my 


husband, all else was passion, impulse, generous 
or unjust as circumstances warranted. I did not 
understand the rectitude of my husband’s con¬ 
duct. To me it seemed ingratitude, my influence 
over him was fatal. When Leicester left the 
house five thousand dollars—not ours nor his— 
went with him. 

“ The next day wo did not see him. My poor 
husband grew nervous, but it was not till a week 
had passed that I could force myself to believe 
that the money would not be promptly re-paid. 
Then James inquired for Leicester at his hotel. 
He had gone south. 

“My husband had embezzled his employers 
money. He was tried, found guilty, sentenced to 
the states’ prison for seven years. I—I had done 
it! When ho went up to Sing Sing, linked wrist 
to wrist with a band of the lowest felons, I fol¬ 
lowed to the wharf, and my little boy, his child 
and mine, only a few weeks old, lay crying against 
my bosom. I watched the boat through the burn¬ 
ing tears that seemed to search my eyes, and 
when it was lost I turned away still as the grave, 
but the most desolate wretch that ever trod the 
earth. Seven years, it was an eternity to me! I 
had no moral strength—I was mad. But his efiild 
was there, and I struggled for that!” 

The woman paused. Her voice, full of rude 
strength before, grew soft with mournful desola¬ 
tion. 

“I went often to see him; I struggled for a 
pardon, it was his first offence, but he must stay 
a year or two in prison, there was no hope before 
then—I have told you how innocent he really 
was. But a sense of shame, the hard fare, the 
toil, he drooped under these things! Every visit 
I found him thinner; his smile more sad; his 
brow more pallid. One day I went to see him 
with the child, and they told me to go home, for 
my husband was dead. I went home quietly as a 
lamb that has been numbed by the frost. That 
night I drank laudanum, intending to be nearer 
my husband before morning, but there was not 
enough. It threw me into a sleep, profound as 
death, except that I could not find him in it. 
The potion did not kill, but it taught me where 
to seek for relief, how to chain sleep. It was my 
slave then, we have changed places since.” 

Adeline sat cowering in her chair while the 
woman went on with her narrative. It seemed 
as if she herself were the person who had in¬ 
flicted the great wrong to which she had listened, 
as if the fierce anger, the just reproaches of that 
woman were leveled at her own conscience. 

“What atonement can be made? What can be 
done for you?” she faltered, weaving her pale 
fingers together, and lifting her eyes beseech¬ 
ingly to the woman’s face, which was bent down 
and haggard with exhausted anguish. 
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“What atonement can he made?” cried the 
woman, throwing back her head till the crimson 
hood fell half away from her black tresses. “He 
is making atonement now—now—ha! ha!” 

The laugh which followed this speech made 
Adeline cower as if a mortal hand had fallen 
upon her heart. She looked piteously at the 
woman, and after a faint struggle to speak, fell 
back in her chair quite insensible. 

This utter prostration, this deathly helpless¬ 
ness touched the still living heart of the woman. 
She could not understand why her terrible story 
had taken such effect upon a person, lifted os it 
seemed so far above all sympathy for one of her 
wretched cast, but she was a woman, had suffered 
and could still feel for the sufferings of others. A 
gush of gentle compassion broke up through the 
blackness pnd rubbish which had almost choked 
up the pure waters of her heart, harmonizing her 
countenance, and awaking her womanhood once 
more. 

She stole into the bed-chamber, and taking a 
crystal flask full of water from a marble slab, 
dashed a portion of its contents over the pale face 
still lying so deathly white against the damask 
cushions. 

dThis, however, had no effect. She now took 
the cold hands in her’s, chafing them tenderly, re¬ 
moved the dainty cap and scattered water-drops 
over the pale lips and forehead. With a degree 
of tact that no one would have expected from 
her, she refrained from calling the household, and 
continued her own efforts till life came slowly 
back to the bosom that a moment before seemed 
os marble. 

Adeline opened her eyes languidly, and closed 
them again with a shudder when she saw the 
woman bending over her. 

“Go!” she said, still pressing her long eye¬ 
lashes together; “leave word where you live, 
and I will send you money.” 

“For the old man?” 

“No; for yourself, not for hit murderer!” 

“I did not ask money for myself,” answered 
the woman, sullenly. “ If you give it, I shall pay 
the lawyers to save him!” 

“Then go, I have nothing for you or him— 
go,” answered Adeline, faintly, but in a voice 
that admitted no dispute; and, rising from her 
chair, she went into the bed-room and closed the 
door. 

The woman looked after her with some anger 
and more astonishment; then drawing down her 
hood she tied it deliberately, and strode into the 
boudoir, down the stairs, and so out of the house 
without deigning to notice the servants, who took 
no pains to conceal their astonishment that a 
creature of her appearance should be admitted 
to the presence of their mistress. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mbs. Gbat found more difficulty in performing 
her benevolent intentions with regard to the War¬ 
rens than she had ever before encountered. Igno¬ 
rant as a child of all legal proceedings, she found 
no aid either in the old prisoner, his wife, or his 
grandchild, who were more uninformed and far 
less hopeful than herself. Her brother Jacob, 
on whom she had depended for aid and counsel, 
much to her surprise not only refused*to take 
any responsibility in her kind efforts, but looked 
coldly upon the whole affair. 

It was not in Jacob Strong’s nature to shrink 
from a kind aotion; for his rude exterior covered 
a heart true and warm as ever beat, but the part 
he had already taken in those events that led to 
Edward Leicester’s death, the almost insane fear 
that haunted his mistress lest the murderer should 
escape punishment, the taunts that had wrung 
his strong heart to the core, but which she had 
so ruthlessly heaped upon him, all these things 
conspired in rendering him more than indifferent 
to the fate of a man whom he had never seen, 
and whom he wished to find guilty. He received 
his good sister’s entreaties for counsel, therefore, 
with reproof, and a stern admonition not to med¬ 
dle with affairs beyond her knowledge. 

Thus thrown upon her own resources, the good 
woman, by no means daunted, resolved to oonduet 
the affair after her own fashion. Robert, it is 
true, had volunteered to aid her, and had already 
applied to an eminent lawyer to conduct old Mr. 
Warren’s defence, but the retainer demanded, 
and the large sum of money expected, when laid 
before the good huckster woman, quite horrified 
her. The amount seemed enormous to one who 
had gathered up a fortune in pennies and shil¬ 
lings. She had heard of the extortions of legal 
gentlemen, of their rapacity and heartlesaness, 
and resolved to convince them that one woman, 
at least, had her wisdom teeth in excellent con¬ 
dition. 

So Mrs. Gray quietly refused all aid from 
Robert, and went into the legal market a3 she 
would have boarded a North River craft laden 
with poultry and vegetables. Many a grfcve law¬ 
yer did she astonish by her shrewd efforts to 
! strike a bargain for the amount of eloquence 
necessary to save her old friend. Again and 
! again did her double chin quiver with indigna- 

< tion at the hard-heartedness and rapacity of the 

< profession. 

Thus time wore on, the day of trial approached. 

: and with all her good intentions Mrs. Gray had 
only done a great deal of talking, which by no 
means promised to regenerate the legal profes- 
: sion, and the prisoner was still without better 
. counsel than herself. 

1 One day, the good huckster woman was 
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passing down the steps of the City Prison, for 
she invariably accompanied Mrs. Warren to her 
husband’s cell every morning, though it inter¬ 
fered greatly with her harvest hour in the market. 
She was slowly descending the prison steps, as 
I have said, when a man whom she had passed 
leaning gloomily against one of the pillars in the 
vestibule, followed and addressed her. 

On hearing her name pronounced, Mrs. Gray 
turned fend encountered a man, perhaps thirty- 
five or forty years of age, with fine but unhealthy 
features, and eyes, black and keen, that seemed 
capable of reading your soul at a glance, but too 
weary with study or dissipation for the effort 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the stranger, lifting 
his hat with a degree of graceful deference that 
quite charmed the old lady. “ I believe you are 
Mrs. Gray, the benevolent friend of that poor 
man lodged up yonder on a charge of murder. 
My young man informed me that a lady, it must 
have been you, none other could have so beauti¬ 
fully answered the description, had called at my 
office in seapch of counsel. I regretted so much 
not being in. This is a peculiar case, madam, 
one that enlists all the sympathies. You look 
surprised—I know that feeling is not usual in 
our profession, but there are hearts, madam— 
hearts so tender originally that they resist the 
-hard grindstone of the law. It is this that has 
kept me poor, when my brother lawyers are all 
growing rich around me.” 

“Sir,” answered Mrs. Gray—her face all in a 
glow of delight—reaching forth her plump hand 
with which she grasped and shook that of her 
new acquaintance, which certainly trembled in 
her grasp, but from other causes than the sym¬ 
pathy for which she gave him credit. “Sir, I 
am happy to see you—very happy to find one 
lawyer that has a heart. I don’t remember cal¬ 
ling at your office without finding you in, though 
I certainly have found a good many other lawyers 
out” 

Here the blessed old lady gave a mellow chuckle 
over what she considered a marvelous play upon 
words, which was echoed by the lawyer, who held 
one haad to his side, as if absolutely compelled 
thus to restrain the mirth excited by her face¬ 
tiousness. 

“ And now, my dear lady, let us to business. 
The most exquisite wit, you know, must give 
place to the calls of humanity. My young man 
informed me of your noble intentions with re¬ 
gard to this unhappy prisoner. That out of your 
wealth so honorably won, you were determined 
to wrest justice from the law. I am here with 
my legal armor on ready to aid in the good cause. 
If I were rich now—if I had not exhausted my 
life in attempting to aid humanity, nothing would 
give me so much pleasure as to go hand-in-hand 


to his rescue without money and without price; 
os it is, my dear madam—as it is ‘the laborer is 
worthy of hifl hire.’ ” 

This quotation quite won the already vacil¬ 
lating heart of poor Mrs. Gray. She shook the 
lawyer’s thin hand again with increased cor¬ 
diality, and answered, 

“True enough—true enough, my dear sir. I 
declare it is refreshing to hear Bible words in the 
mouth of a lawyer. It’s what I didn’t expect.” 

“Ah, madam,” cried the lawyer, drawing a 
white handkerchief from a side pocket, and re¬ 
turning it as if he had determined to suppress 
his emotions at any cost—“ah, madam, do not 
apply a general rule too closely. Our profession 
is bad enough, I do not defend it. What man 
with a conscience void of offence could make the 
attempt? But there exist exceptions—honorable 
exceptions. Permit me to hope that your clear 
mind can distinguish between the sharper and 
the man who sacrifices the world’s goods for- 
conscience sake. Believe me, dear lady, there 
are such things as honest lawyers, as pious men 
in the profession 1” 

“Well, I must Bay the idea never struck me 
before,” answered Mrs. Gray, with honest sim¬ 
plicity. 

“ Permit me to hope that from this hour you 
will no longer doubt it,” answered the lawyer, 
gently passing one hand over the place which 
anatomists allot to the human heart. ** And now, 
madam, suppose we walk to my office and settle 
the preliminaries of our engagement. A cool 
head and warm heart, that is what you want; 
fortunately such things may be found. Pray 
allow me to help you, the steps are a little damp, 
accidents frequently happen up this avenue; my 
office is close at hand; many a poor unfortunate 
has learned to bless the way there—take my 
arm!” 

Mrs. Gray hesitated, a blush swept over her 
comely cheek at the thought of walking arm-in¬ 
arm with so perfect a gentleman, and that in the 
open streets of New York. It was a thing she 
had not dreamed of since the death of poor Mr. 
Gray. But there was a lever of feminine vanity 
still left in the good woman’s nature. The shrewd 
swindler who stood there so gracefully present¬ 
ing his arm, had not altogether miscalculated the 
effect of his flattery, and he clenched it adroitly 
with this act of personal attention. 

Mrs. Gray hesitated, blushed, drew on her 
glove a little tighter, and then placed her sub¬ 
stantial arm through the comparatively fragile 
limb of the lawyer, softly as if she quite appre¬ 
ciated the danger of bearing him down with 
her weight. Thus the blessed old woman was 
borne along, sweeping half the pavement with her 
massive person, and crowding the poor lawyer 
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unconsciously oiit to the curb-stone every other 
minute. 

He, exemplary man, bore it all with gentle 
complacency, cautioned her against every little 
impediment that came in her way, and consoled 
himself for the somewhat remarkable figure he 
made in the eyes of the police-officers that haunt 
that neighborhood, by a significant twirl of his 
disengaged hand in the direction of his own face, 
and a quick drooping of the left eye-lid, by which 
they all understood that the Tombs lawyer had 
brought down his game handsomely that morning. 

Mrs. Gray was oertainly somewhat disappointed 
in the style of the lawyer’s office into which she 
was ushered with so much ceremony. A rusty old 
leathern chair; a table with the green baize half 
worn off, with a bundle or two of dusty papers 
upon it; a standish fbll of dry ink, and a steel 
pen rusted down to the nib, all veiled thickly 
with dust, did not entirely meet her ideas of the 
prosperous business she had anticipated. The 
lawyer saw this, and hastened to sweep away all 
unfavorable impressions from her mind. 

“This is my work-shop, you see, madam, the 
tread-mill in which I grind out my humble bread 
and my blessed charities, no foppery, no carpets, 
nothing but the barest necessaries of the profes¬ 
sion. I leave easy-chairs, Ac., for those who have 
the conscience to wring them from needy clients. 
You comprehend, dear lady. Oh! it is pleasant 
to feel that now and then in this cold world a 
good life meets with appreciation. John, bring 
me another chair!” 

“My young man,” whom the lawyer had men¬ 
tioned so ostentatiously, came forward in the 
shape of a lank Irish lad, taller than his master 
by three inches, which might be accurately mea¬ 
sured by the space visible between the knee of 
his nether garments and the top of his gaiter 
boots. The closet door from which he issued re¬ 
vealed a lurking encampment of dusty bottles, & 
broken washstand, and two enormous demijohns, 


the wicker-work suspiciously moist, and with a 
stopper of blue glass ohained to the neck. 

The lawyer made a quiet motion with his hand, 
which sent the Irish boy in haste to close the 
door. Then taking the unstable chair which the 
lad had disinterred from the closet, he sat down 
cautiously as a cat steals to the lap of her mis¬ 
tress whose temper is somewhat doubtful, and 
glided into the business on hand. The Irish boy 
stood meekly by, profiting by the scene with a 
knowing look, which deepened into a grin of 
delight as he saw Mrs. Gray draw forth her 
pocket-book, and place bank-notes of eonsidera- 
j ble amount into the lawyer’s hand. When the 
j good woman had thus deposited half the sum 
; which the lawyer assured her would save old 
: Mr. Warren’s life, she arose with a sigh of pro- 
: found satisfaction, shook out her voluminous 
• skirts, and left the office fully satisfied with the 
whole transaction. 

The lawyer and “his man” followed her to 
; the door. When she had disappeared down the 
street, the lawyer turned briskly, and in the joy 
of his heart seised the Irish boy by the collar 
: that had lately graoed his own neck, and gave 
him a vigorous shake. “ What are you grinnmg 
at, you dog? How dare you laugh at my clients? 
There now, get along; take that and fill both the 
demijohns; buy a clean pack of cards, and a new 
supply of everything. Do you hear?” 

The Irish boy shook himself back into his coat, 
and seising the money plunged into the street, 
resolved not to return a shilling of change without 
first securing the month’s wages, for which his 
master was, as usual, in arrears. 

The lawyer threw himself into the leathern 
chair which Mrs. Gray had just left, stretched 
forth his limbs, half closed his eyes, and rub¬ 
bing his palms softly together, sat thus full ten 
minutes caressing himself, and chuckling over 
the morning’s business. 

(to be continued.) 
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BY HENRY 


To the gentle thoughts and kindly words 
Which often true the world affords, 

In spite of the few pretended, 

To the pleasant wishes and words of truth 
By manhood given to woman’s youth, 

Be our opening book oommended. 

To the few whose faces all the while 
Have blest its owner with a smile, 

And her path with their love attended, 


morfobd. 


To the many who yet may take their place. 
And gladden or sadden her changing face. 
Be our opening book oommended. 

Unsullied and pure he its thought to each, 
That no harsh word, no impure speech 
It may show when its record is ended. 

So that to Heaven’s all-seeing eye, 

Full of feeling kind, and purpose high. 

Our book may be commended. 
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In a comfortable farm-house, in one of our 
inland counties, lived the Aldingtons, a family 
which had once been rich, but whieh now had 
a hard struggle to keep up appearances. Mr. 
Arlington was improvident in his habits and 
tyrannical at home. The wife was a weak 
woman, who had married her husband for his 
beauty, and who had long since subsided into a 
mere household drudge, without energy to re¬ 
deem the family, and scarcely patience enough 
to endure her lot. 

Indeed, but for her eldest child, Isabelle, Mrs. 
Arlington would have sunk under her burdens. 
But this daughter, from her very childhood, had 
been taught to assist her mother; and day after 
day poor Isabelle sewed on, helping to make up 
garments for the six younger children, and doing 
other things needful in a large household. Her 
pleasures were few and her sorrows many. But 
she was fortunately fond of reading, and over a 
new book, or periodical, whenever she could get 
one, she found some relief for her lot. Naturally 
of a romantic turn, and unacquainted with real 
life, she solaoed herself by imagining herself the 
heroine of some story; and she often dreamed, 
in vague reveries, as she sat at her work, that, at 
some future day, a handsome and noble-hearted 
lover would redeem her, by marriage, from her 
thraldom. 

Isabelle had frequently been invited by her 
relations to pass some time with them in the 
town where they resided. These invitations her 
father had never allowed her to accept, but one 
day to her great surprise, when she was about 
sixteen, he announced his intention of permitting 
her to spend some weeks with this family, and 
as he was shortly to visit Hie city on business, 
he proposed that she should accompany him. 
Those only who have been confined to an uncom¬ 
fortable home for many years can form on idea 
of Isabelle’s delight. 

Arrived at her destination, kind friends greeted 
her with affection she had been little used to ex¬ 
perience ; and she found herself at once a mem¬ 
ber of a large, delightful, happy family. The 
acquaintances of her relatives called on her; she 
was invited out, admired and sought after. Her 
existence was totally changed. From a gloomy, 
joyless home, where discord reigned supreme, 
this cheerful, happy life appeared like a vision 
of Paradise. She mingled in society, and seised 


with avidity every pleasure presented, because 
all was so new, so delightful. 

Among her new acquaintances was one supe¬ 
rior to all, in intellect at least. His personal 
appearance was pleasing and interesting, though 
not remarkably striking; and not the least like the 
beau ideal which had so long haunted Isabelle’s 
imagination. He had neither dark hair nor eyes, 
nor was he remarkably talk He did not mingle 
in Hie glittering throng around her, but stood 
aloof, and when others flattered he did not even 
compliment. When surrounded by frivolity and 
gaiety, he quietly withdrew; but when the sum¬ 
mer evenings came, he would persuade her to 
accompany him along the banks of that beautiful 
river, over those lovely hills, and talk to her of 
everything but love. Isabelle soon learned to 
regard him as a friend, and felt no fear of any 
warmer feeling. She thought it all very plea¬ 
sant; and sighed when she remembered how soon 
it must end, and she return to that dark, gloomy 
home, now ten times darker, gloomier than ever, 
from the joyous contrast. 

The mandate came; she must go, must leave 
all that was bright and pleasant, all the kind 
friends she had learned to love so well, the bolls, 
the concerts, the morning rides, the social even¬ 
ing gatherings, and last not least, Henry Stanley . 
The last evening arrived, her friends gathered 
aronnd her to say farewell, but Stanley was not 
among them. Isabelle’s eye was not so bright, 
nor her manner quite so brilliant and sparkling 
as usual, but that was very natural, and her 
friends thought it quite flattering to their vanity. 
Yes, Isabelle, the timid, quiet Isabelle, when re¬ 
leased from the chain that bound her spirit down, 
had become a striking and a brilliant woman. 

She returned home dull and dispirited onee 
more, under that stern eye to resume her homely 
duties; but with recollections of the post, instead 
of dreams of the future to occupy her mind. 
Whieh was the most dangerous? 

Months passed away. One Sunday Isabelle 
went as usual to church. What was her sur¬ 
prise, among some strangers recently setHed in 
the neighborhood, to recognize Stanley. I do 
not think Isabelle was attentive as usual to her 
devotions that day. After churoh, she was ac¬ 
costed by him and informed that the persons he 
was staying with were old friends and relatives, 
who had persuaded him to spend some time with 
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them at the place they had recently purchased 
in that parish. Isabelle's delight on seeing him 
was extreme. It had been so long since she had 
met a friend, or seen any one to laugh and chat 
with; and then he reminded her of that delight¬ 
ful visit, that one oasis in the dark desert of her 
life! She greeted him with unalloyed pleasure, 
and asked a thousand questions about her friends 
in B-. 

Stanley was a reserved man, remarkably cold 
and grave in his manners. There were few in¬ 
deed who knew him, few to whom he ever relaxed 
from that stern, immoveable manner; and now as 
he spoke to her, no answering pleasure shone in 
that cold, grey eye; but then there was a some¬ 
thing in his manner, something kind yet grave, 
which made Isabelle’s heart beat quicker. She 
walked home and appeared as usual, but her 
heart was in a wild tumult, she knew not why, 
and cared not to analyze the feeling. She had 
certainly abandoned all idea of ever meeting 

Stanley again when she left B-, and though 

the idea gave her pain, no dream of marriage 
with him had ever entered her mind. Yet she 
had not, never could, forget him. 

Week after week passed away, and Stanley 
came again and again. Isabelle soon learned to 
love him with all the intensity, the adoration of 
a woman's first love. The love of an isolated 
heart which none had ever; none could ever share. 
His was the first voice which had waked an an¬ 
swering echo in her bosom, the first whose tones 
her heart had bounded to hear. 

Well, they were married. He took her to his 
home, a large farm in an adjoining county; and 
Isabelle thought life had smiled on her at last. 
Her husband loved her sincerely, and if the truest, 
tenderest devotion on her part could have made 
them happy, Isabelle would have been so; but 
there are very many causes, unseen by the world, 
which operate to disturb happiness. Many a 
canker lies deep in the heart of a tree, never 
suspected until the leaves fade, and the boughs 
die one after another; and then the stump is 
rooted up and the cause at last discovered, but 
what avails it ? Isabelle sought to make her home 
happy and cheerful, but she soon discovered that 
Stanley did not like society, nor gaiety of any 
kind. Had she not loved so blindly, she might 
have found that out before. He did not like 
conversation. He liked to sit and brood over 
some fancied sorrow, wrap himself in what he 
considered a “pleasing melancholy," and allow 
the world around him to pursue its own way, so 
it let him alone. Sometimes he would absent 
himself for days together, when called to the 
city to attend to indispensable business. He 
never took Isabelle with him on these occasions. 
He thought little of the young and gentle heart 


which looked to him as to the “god of its idola¬ 
try," and measured all her humors and every 
thought by his wayward moods. His eyes were 
her only mirror, and assiduously did she consult 
them to know if her attire pleased him or was 
becoming: vain hope, he never looked nor cared. 
The tones of his voice, the expression of ^is face 
was the only gage by which she weighed every 
look, word, and action. But He who had re¬ 
deemed her would not permit such idolatry as 
this, therefore was it turned into gall and bit¬ 
terness, He was leading her by a way which she 
knew not to the fountains of light and life. 

As Stanley did not like society, Isabelle cheer¬ 
fully relinquished it, and devoted herself to him 
alone. How many lonely hours was she con¬ 
demned to, while he was absent or shut up in his 
study, where he did not permit her to intrude on 
him. Her sensitive heart would often torment 
itself with a thousand fears of what was filling 
her husband's mind. Sometimes she imagined 
he was regretting his marriage with herself, be¬ 
cause it brought no worldly advantage with it 
Then again she would fancy he was dissatisfied 
with something she had done or said, and for 
hours she would sit, retracing every word and 
action of her own during the time he had been 
with her, and wondering which of them it was that 
had displeased him. Could Bhe but have known 
he thought not of her, but only of himself, it 
would hardly have made her happier. But when 
he was once more by her side, one kind word or 
smile would make her supremely happy, and she 
thought of nothing, asked for nothing else. The 
many peculiarities in her position did not strike 
her as they would have done most women in 
the same situation. Accustomed to seeing her 
mother treated as an inferior, and denied all 
those privileges usually accorded to a wife and 
the mother of a family, her own want of many 
advantages she might justly have claimed as the 
wife of a man of family and fortune, did not 
occur to her mind, and when alluded to by others 
only wounded her feelings, as she considered 
them a reflection on her beloved Stanley. 

There are always plenty of officious fHends in 
this world to tell us what we ought to have. 
Indeed I think our fHends generally know what 
we “ought to have," and what our circumstances 
are, much better than we do ourselves. 

So passed a few years, and the smiles of a 
little daughter brightened the home of Isabelle 
Stanley. Her husband had wished for a son, 
but he seemed so happy when his little daughter 
was laid in his arms, that Isabelle did not regret 
the disappointment so muoh as she had feared. 
“And now," thought she, “we will be happier. 
This new tie must draw us more together, and 
ho will surely love me the better." Vain, foolish 
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thought. He loved her already as much as he 
could love, but he could not love her as well as 
he did himtelf. 

Isabelle recovered very slowly. The child was 
a lovely likeness of himself, and when she saw 
the fond father smiling on the prattling cherub by 
her side, no thought of self intervened to break 
the spell of perfect happiness thrown around her. 
Stanley too, absorbed in his child, did not mark 
the faded cheek, the languid eye, the feeble step. 
The summer passed away, and another winter 
came with its piercing blasts and stormy days of 
snow, and sleet, and rain. Isabelle found herself 
confined to her chamber; but they thought it 
only a slight cold, a trifling indisposition. When 
Stanley could steal a moment from dreamy in¬ 
dolence, or thoughts of worldly aggrandizement, 
between which his time was wholly passed, he 
would sit by the side of his wife, and tell her 
she must cheer up, that the spring would soon 
come in, and that then they must ride together, 
and walk together, and that he would take her 
to the Springs, a promise, by-the-bye, he had no 
intention of ever keeping. But poor Isabelle 
felt that this world, with all its pleasures, all its 
sorrows, was fast fading from before her eyes. 
Something within her told her it could not be 
long, that she had little more to suffer in that 
world which had to her been a short and weary 
pilgrimage. Still it was hard to resign all hope. 
To know that we must part with all we love, and 
be forgotten in that cold, dark grave; to know in 
a few more months, perhaps days, we shall be 
hid forever under that green sod, and those loved 
beings by our side will pass colcf^ by, without 
perhaps “ one thought, whose relics there re¬ 
cline.” Oh, it is hard for the aged and those 
who have none to care for them, how hard then 
for the young and lovely mother, who knows and 
feels she might be beloved. And those tender 
buds around her which derived their life from 
hers; if she might only live until they could 
learn to know and love her as she feels she 
deserves to be loved. 

Spring came. Isabelle grew better, and hope 
once more revived in her breast. Sometimes better, 
sometimes worse, she passed feebly through the 
summer, but the snows of the succeeding Feb¬ 
ruary fell on her grave. Before she died she 
saw a little son laid in his father’s arms. Then 
selfish as Stanley was, he awakened to a sense 
of her danger. Then he would almost have pur¬ 
chased her life with that of the long coveted 
son, born to inherit his proudly cherished family 
name, but then it wot too late. I know not that 
any care could have saved her, for when con¬ 
sumption has set its seal upon his victims, I am 
not one of those who can be brought to believe 
they can be rescued from his grasp; but if mental 


uneasiness can hasten its strides, then surely the 
life of Isabelle might have been greatly prolonged. 
She held her husband’s hand until the chill of 
death loosened her hold. Her last words were 
to him, her last look one of love. It was a bitter 
pang to part from her little Mildred, and many 
a tear the suffering mother shed over that fair 
head as she thought of her own melancholy child¬ 
hood, and prayed that her child’s might not re¬ 
semble hers. Once as her husband sat by her, 
she could not help saying, “oh, Stanley, dear 
Stanley, will you not sometimes remember this 
dear child may want something beyond food and 
clothing? She will be young and gay, and will 
have no mother to think and plead for her. She 
will want sympathy, consideration for her feel¬ 
ings. She will want society, amusement.” Isabelle 
could get no further. Exhausted with emotion, 
which the sad retrospect of her own cheerless life 
excited as much as the sight of her innocent child, 
she sank almost fainting, and Stanley promised. 
?oor Isabelle gave one bitter sigh, she was accus¬ 
tomed to his promises. Yet he was sincere. And 
as he looked at his lovely unconscious children, 
he promised to himself to be all that man could 
be to them; but he did not know himself. He 
had not learned even the first rudiments of self- 
knowledge. 

For a few weeks after following poor Isabelle 
to her last resting-place he watched over his 
children most anxiously, then gradually other 
things attracted his attention. First his pride 
bade him erect a splendid monument to the 
memory of Isabelle, wife of the “Hon. Henry 
Stanley,” and then followed an eulogium, con¬ 
taining a list of virtues which the poor, humble 
Isabelle would have been truly thankful, truly 
grateful could she at any time in her life have 
known he attributed to her, for Stanley never 
praised. Could poor Isabelle have known when 
she first saw him, that this very trait she so 
much admired in him, the absence of all dispo¬ 
sition to flatter or compliment, which in her eyes 
so distinguished him from the common herd, was 
but another phase of the deep selfishness of the 
heart of man, much of her sorrow and suffering 
might have been spared. But she is now at rest. 
There in that quiet country church-yard a beau¬ 
tiful willow waves over her tomb, and the hands 
of her little children often strew flowers on the 
green turf around. 

Two years after, Stanley led another bride to 
that church, a proud and haughty woman, who 
neither thought of his feelings, nor cared for 
them. She asked for what she chose, and when 
she did not find her wishes gratified, procured it 
herself. She was not unkind to her step-chil¬ 
dren, for she did not trouble herself very much 
about them. Her own children occupied much 
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of her time and attention, and her own precious < the heart of man. To him who hath much he 
self still more; and Stanley loved and admired | will give more, but to those who have not, will 
her more than he had done Isabelle, for such is i he take away even that which he hath. 


THE PATH OF THE ARMY. 


BY GEORGE E. SEN8BNEY. 


Down in the valley * 

Of emerald greeD, 

Cruel and reckless, 

The army hath been; 
Where stood the village 
. So white and serene, 
Nothing but ruins 
Are now to be seen. 

Down in the valley 
So fair to the sight, 
Many a cottage 
Rose up to the light; 
Sadly! the army 
That went in its might, 
Left them in darkness 
As deep as the night. 

Down in the valley, 

On many a morn, 
Visions of beauty 
From labor were bom; 


Ah! that an army 

Should trample to scorn, 
Brightness that labor 
Hath lov’d to adorn. 

Down in the valley, 

The forge and the mill. 
Waken’d the echoes 
That slept in the hill; 
Forgeman and miller 
Who stood on the sill, 
Slumber in shadows— 

The echoes are still. 

Down in that valley 
Shnt in from the world. 
But for the army, 

No bolt had been hurl'd; 
Marring the beauty 
Man’s toil had impearl’d; 
Father in Heaven, 

Let peace be unfurl’d! 


vvvvvvvvwvwv 


SONG. 

BY THB AUTHOR OF “OUR LILLIE.” 


Stay the burning words—breathe never ^ 

Aught of passion’s tale to me; ; 

Now, this hour, we part forever, J 

And I dare not dream of thee. j 

Oh, I felt that thou did’st love me < 

When thy strong heart throbbed to mine; < 
Bat a stronger sits above me, < 

And I never oan be thine! { 

< 

I have heard that Car in Heaven, i 

7 j 

Where the beating heart hath birth, i 

There’s to each a helper given I 

For the toil and strife of earth. ; 

They may meet—or each may ever \ 

Lonely bear a vacant Bhrine; • 

Mine—a shadow fills it—never— j 

Oh, I never can he thine. < 


Ever broods a dimness o’er me, 

And a hush upon the air; 

In the silence, stands before me, 

One with grave-dust on the hair, 

Telling sternly life is ended. 

True, the warm hand ne’er olasped mine. 
Never onoe our life-paths blended. 

Yet I never can be thine! 

In the silence—changing never. 

With the grave-dust on the hair, 

And the earth-pulse stilled forever, 

Stands the lone one meekly there. 

With a pale hand raised to Heaven, 

And a pleading eye on mine, 

Firm he clasps the heart-ohain riven. 

And I never can he thine! 
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CHAPTER I. 

Near the dose of a beautiful day, in the year 
18—, a large and elegant carriage containing a 
gentleman and lady, was slowly moving along a 
road that winds among the mountains of one of 
the western states. The country was wild and 
rugged, and so distinguished-looking a travelling 
party, perhaps, had never before passed through 
this rude and sparsely settled district. The oc¬ 
cupants of the carriage were Colonel Denham, a 
wealthy, aristocratic old gentleman of Washington 
city, and his accomplished daughter—an exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful creature of seventeen summers. 
Ten months of travel in the Mississippi valley 
had restored health and vigor to the enfeebled 
frame of the city-bred old gentleman—and he was 
now returning to his home—to which his heart 
dung with the fondness of many tender, though 
melancholy associations. It was there he had 
known life’s beginning, its energy, and its toils. 
There he had first learned to feel the noble im¬ 
pulses of generous manhood—to love a bright, 
pure being who had shone on his heart as sun¬ 
shine on the young grass of spri|p—but the sun¬ 
shine was gone, and the grass was withering. 
His life-mate had died one little year from their 
bridal morn, leaving him a beautiful babe to 
solace his loneliness—which he reared with the ; 
most tender solicitude, but his heart was buried 
in the grave of his early love. He was, at the 
moment of his introduction to the reader, in¬ 
dulging in a revery, half-pleasing, half-mournful, 
when the sudden halting of the vehicle put an 
end to his reflections. Looking up he met the 
eyes of his affectionate child resting confidingly 
on his somewhat grave end melancholy counte¬ 
nance. “What detains us, my little pet?” said 
he, kindly, but before she had time to reply the 
ebony-hued coachman made his appearance at 
the window, and stated that he only paused to 
give his horses a moment’s rest before under¬ 
taking to climb the steep hill before them. “ Quite 
right, George,” said his master. “It has been 
often said that ‘a merciful man is merciful to his 
beast,’ and you are an example of the truth of 
the remark. By-the-bye, you may let me out— 
I shall walk up the hill.” 

George, much complimented by his master’s 
allusion to his merciful disposition, with a pleased 

Von. XVIII.—8 


smile opened the door, and having assisted him 
to alight, re-adjusted the steps, closed the door, 
and mounting his box, drove on. 

Isabel Denham was now the sole occupant 
of the carriage as it wound its way up the 
eminence. She was a sunny-haired, dove-eyed, 
spring-hearted being, of a form faultlessly sym¬ 
metrical, and a face fair, and pure, and joyous 
as a dream of happy childhood. Around her 
hung a nameless grace—an indescribable charm 
—a spell of enchanting witchery. Her feelings 
were deep, ardent and tender, and her soul, 
though bright and sparkling as the waters of 
the flashing sea, was sensitive almost to a fault. 
The sensitive plant was a very type of her deli¬ 
cate spirit And oh, could you hear her laugh 
—her silvery laugh, that ringing echo of her 
spirit’s joyousness, it was like the glad, free 
carol of the wild-bird, like the musical shout 
of a mountain stream, with an innate love of 
the beautiful stirring her soul to admiration at 
the works of the Great Architect, none the less 
powerful that her life hitherto had been spent 
immured in a great city, where the beauty of 
God’s creation were made to give place and pre¬ 
cedence to those of man—the maiden’s heart 
was oft-times made to tremble at the grandeur of 
nature in the west, and bow overwhelmed with 
sublimity at the visible foot-prints—the gorgeous 
tracery of the unseen power. In response to 
this sentiment was it, that having attained the 
summit of the hill, she leaned forward upon 
the coach-door, and gazed upon the picturesque 
scenery of her present romantic locality. It 
was a Kentucky landscape upon which the light 
of her diamond eyes so admiringly fell. Ken¬ 
tucky! the chivalric and the free! the home of 
the generous-hearted; the peerless daughter of 
the glorious “Old Dominion;” the cradle of 
heroes and their graves. Kain-tuek-ee —the land 
of early tragedy—the “dark and bloody ground,” 
in whose soil mingled the dust of the pale-face 
and his red brother—grown stainless and pure in 
death redeemed brotherhood. She thought of 
the time when the wnr-cry was heard, and the 
dying shrieks of women and children mingled in 
j the startling battle-whoop of a merciless foe, 
and she questioned her heart “were the savage 
[monsters human?” She thought again of the 
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time when die “sons of the wood” with a proud j her pale lips tremulously murmuring, “there is 
and dauntless tread had roamed this bright land, no deliveranoe,” she closed her eyes, and her 
countless as the leaves of their own untracked insensible form glided from the seat to the floor, 
forests, bowing the knee of thankfulness to the But the scroll of her fate was yet unwritten. 
Great Spirit for the good hunting-grounds, living \ The arm of the mighty was there to sl^W her 
in peaceful possession of the rich domain, laving > from the embrace of the destroying angff. * 
their dusky forms in the limpid waters of their j A handsome and manly youth, in the garb ofc 
mountain streams, or following the swift-footed \ a hunter, was the meanB of her deliverance. At 
stag—little less fleet themselves than he. But \ a glance comprehending the aspect of things, he, 
where were they now T Gone! gone! The white j though standing some distance from the road, 
brother had come, and before his insidious en- j quickly leveled his unerring rifle, and ere its 
croachments “ the Indian from the forest and the > sharp echo had died away on the air, the leader 
roebuck from the glen” had faded like the mist * was seen to shorten his sweeping gallop. A mo- 
of morning. And now not one was left to recount j ment more, and the youth lifts from the carriage 
the deeds of their warriors, or point out the * the inanimate form of the beautiful maiden, and 
graves of their sachems—not one permitted to j tenderly bears it to a little rivulet that comes 
linger near the bones of his ancestors. And the \ trickling down the mountain side. As he depo- 
maiden asked her heart, “ was this justice ?” j sites the lovely girl upon the earth, the tiny flower 
At length her revery was interrupted by her \ falls from the folds of her rich travelling dress, 
eyes falling upon a delicate and singular wild ; and picking it up he has only time to secure it 
flower, which, as if planted by the “ ace of the > in his bosom, ere the parent and servant arrives, 
rainbow-wing” as a place for their moonlit re- j These two had witnessed Isabel's rescue, and 
vels, had sprung up in the wilderness, and was $ their hearts were almost bursting with gratitude 
blooming in beauty on the barren rock. The old j for the maiden’s deliverance. “ My noble young 
coachman was depatched to obtain it, which he j man,” said the grateful father, his eyes glistening 
had succeeded in doing, and his mistress had \ with tears of happiness, “how shall I ever repay 
just received it from his hands, when becoming j your heroism? I am your debtor for life. But 
suddenly frightened the horses attached to the j let me take yoqr place,” continued he, kneeling 
carriage commenced rearing and plunging vio- 5 by the youth’s side, who had commenced bathing 
lently, and ere the terrified servant could seize the young girl’s temples to restore her to anima- 
upon the reins, madly bounded away. tion. At this request, however, he resumed his 

Horror of horrors, with what fearful rapidity \ feet, gave one lingering glance of admiration at 
they drag the heavy vehicle and its lovely burden j the death-like features of the beautiful girl, and 
along. The road is a steep, winding descent, and j then with a light, quick step, unperceived by 
certain destruction must result from that head- i Colonel Denham, entered the forest and disap- 
long flight. The dismayed old servant can only j peared, not before, however, he had learned from 
stand and shout, and swear, and swear and shout, j the coachman the name of the being whose life 
while his white eye-balls seem starting from their j he had saved. 

sockets with dread. But he shouts in vain, the Soon after the disappearance of the stranger 
maddened beasts heed not his voice. At the mo- > youth, Isabel was restored to consciousness, and 
ment the perilous flight had its inception, Colonel } Colonel Denham, upon looking around to thank 
Denham, exhausted by his long and wearisome ) the preserver of his daughter’s life, was surprised 
walk, had reached the summit of the hill, and j to find him gone. Ascertaining from George 
was approaching the carriage from behind. that the horse’s fore-leg was fractured, he and 

What were his feelings of agony when he saw l Isabel left the old coachman in charge of the 
the only being he loved or lived for, hurried to j vehicle and baggage, and proceeded on foot to 
a speedy and horrid death. She was his pre- > the nearest house, which proved to be a rough 
cious, his only daughter, the last earthly link j country inn, about half a mile from the scene of 
betwixt him and his buried Mary. And as an \ the evening’s adventure, from whom assistance 
angle of the road suddenly hid the fated vehicle \ was despatched to George. The happy father, 
from view, with a mad cry he bounded forward i during their walk, recounted to his daughter 
with almost incredible speed. Rapid as was the j every incident of her fortunate preservation— 
pace of his heart-stricken master, the faithful j but upon arriving at the inn was unable to learn 
servant kept close in his rear. I anything of the youth—not even his name—and 

Isabel Denham felt herself at the mercy of the > much to his regret was compelled to proceed 
infuriated beasts, dragged she knew not where, > upon his journey, the subsequent day, without 
and she roused the slumbering energies of her < having obtained any information whereby he 
woman’s heart to meet death in his most terrific ; might hereafter recognize him. Isabel, who was 
form. “My doom is sealed,” thought she, and ' of a romantic disposition, could not but think 
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that the flower (which haring missed, and made 
George search for in the carriage, but which 
could not be found) would in some way reveal 
to her her preserver at some future period. Hotc 
she could not tell—but her woman’s heart told her 
the flower had been taken as a token —the thought 
was food for dreams. A few weeks elapsed, and 
Isabel Denham, like a fairy sprite, was floating 
through the gilded saloons of her father’s lordly 
mansion. 

The lofty Alleghanies raised their towering 
forms betwixt the rescuer and the rescued. 


CHAPTER II. 

A gifted one has said that time brings healing 
on its wings. Be it so, Howard Stanhope was an 
exception to the rule. 

From the moment his ardent soul drank in the 
loveliness of the fair being he had rescued, his 
heart had not known oontent. It could not be 
said that he loved her. He did not love in the 
common acceptation of the term, he rather wor¬ 
shipped her as a being of another sphere. She 
had come to fill that void in his inner being, and 
to answer those strange and earnest longings 
which the gifted and the high-souled ever expe¬ 
rience at one period of life: and he set apart a 
chamber in his heart where naught else might 
intrude to pollute the sacred presence of her 
image. For one like him it sufficed once to have 
breathed the same air, one brief moment to have 
held her to his bosom—to have been the preserver 
of her life. To many this may seem strange— 
but in it, perhaps, a few will recognize a kindred 
spirit. 

Two years and a half had glided by on rapid 
wing since the poor hunter youth had rescued 
the proud daughter of wealth—years of change 
to ally to none more than him. Then he was an 
uhknown country-boy—poverty-stricken, and an 
orphan—aimless, yet content. Now deserting 
his wild, western life, he was a lawyer, located 
at Washington city, and by his talents and energy 
fast gaining a most enviable reputation. At times 
he felt like repining, but anon such emotions 
would give place to nobler impulses, and then he 
would feel a proud consciousness of power—and 
•visions of a life of future usefulness and great¬ 
ness would float before his enraptured soul-gaze, 
till his brain would well-nigh reel with the in¬ 
toxication—the mad intoxication of fame in the 
future. 

And why, forsooth, might not he indulge such 
delirious fancies? They were born and nurtured 
in his brain, and their fulfilment was his birth¬ 
right. He was a man of mind, mind in its highest 
signification, its loftiest environment. His was 
an intellect that would dare the unattained, and 
dare it too confident of success. Little caring for 


the grovellers about him, the seal of imperishable 
thought was set upon his broad, high brow, and 
he dwelt in a region loftier than the eagle's flying. 1 
His soul was the seat of every noble impulse. 
Ever mindful of the feelings of others, he would 
neither brook nor offer an insult: and he pos¬ 
sessed that rare excellence in man of being as 
pure in conduct as in thought. Gentle and re¬ 
tiring in disposition as a woman—he was yet 
daring as the cleft cradled son of the Alps in 
pursuit of the bounding chamois—and under the 
seeming of a lamb slept the heart of the lion. 
Such, gentle reader, is Howard Stanhope, the 
poverty-stricken orphan, as he takes his place 
in the ranks of the favored sons of wealth just 
starting out on the great race of life. Do we 
not wish him success? 

Howard Stanhope had now been in Washington 
about ten months. His career thus far had been 
fortunate. The second case he had at the bar 
was one of a poor, but honest man, with a large 
family, charged with a foul crime. Having un¬ 
dertaken the poor fellow’s defence, Stanhope 
soon felt a conviction in his own mind of his 
client’s entire guiltlessness, and his philanthropic 
heart becoming enlisted in behalf of justice and 
innocence, he labored energetically in the pre¬ 
paration of his defence. At length the day ap¬ 
pointed for the trial came on. The strongest men 
of the bar had been retained for the prosecution, 
and thinking to gain an easy victory over their 
youthful, inexperienced opponent, had not paid 
that attention to the case which a successful pro¬ 
secution of it demanded. On the other hand, 
the young lawyer had entered the court with a 
thorough knowledge of the case. He knew the 
evidence that each witness would give, and the 
consequence was, that after a skilful cross-ex¬ 
amination of the witnesses for the prosecution, 
and a clear, pointed, yet eloquent address to the 
jury, that body returned a verdict for the de¬ 
fendant without retiring from the box. From 
this time our young counsellor rapidly rose into 
notice and favor: and previous to his present in- * 
tfoduction had, on one or two occasions, evinced 
such magic powers of eloquence as to have beep 
made the subject of special remark in some of 
the cky journals. Thus he had acquired some¬ 
what of notoriety, when one morning a handsome, 
fashionably dressed young man entered his office, 
and seating himself with easy familiarity, thus 
addressed him, 

“Kentuck at study, as usual, hey? Well, 
there’s no accounting for tastes. But now, my 
dear fellow, I must insist that you lay aside that 
dry, musty volume for a moment, and enter¬ 
tain a petition which I have to offer to your 
honor.” 

“The court will hear it,” said Stanhope, with 
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a good-humored smile, chiming readily in with 
the playful mood of his friend. 
t “ Here is the petition,” said the latter, handing 
Stanhope a neat little envelope containing a card, 
upon which was beautifully lithographed the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“Mrs. Belmont’s compliments to Mr. Stan¬ 
hope for Thursday evening, the fifteenth, at nine 
o’clock.” 

“Really, Mortimer,” began the young coun¬ 
sellor, “I fear I shall be compelled-” 

“To accept,” said Mortimer, “that you will. 
It will be decidedly the most brilliant soiree of 
the season. Everybody will be there, and it is 
high time you had made your debut in our de¬ 
lightful society.” 

“But,” again began Stanhope, in an objecting 
tone. 

“But me no buts,” interrupted the gay votary 
of fashion, “I will have none of them. I even 
went bo far as to pledge my word to my charming 
Mrs. Belmont, who is a great admirer of your 
state, that you would attend. So if you continue 
to oppose my plea with your rebutters and rejoin¬ 
ders , I must even proceed by writ of attachment, 
and force your attendance .” 

“Enough, I yield,” said Howard, “I perceive 
you have planned and plotted for my destruction, 
and shall make no further resistance.” 

A gay assemblage of wealth and fashion had 
congregated in the chaste drawing-rooms of Mrs. 
Belmont, when Charlie Mortimer conducted Stan¬ 
hope to where the elegant apd accomplished hos¬ 
tess stood replying courteously to the salutations 
of her guests. 

“ Right welcome art thou, Mr. Stanhope, to the 
poor hospitalities of my house. I once had the 
pleasure of visiting your state,” said she, frankly, 
“and my doors are ever open to her chlidren.” 
The kind, cordial manner of the lady’s welcome, 
and her allusion to his native state, touched the 
young man’s heart, and he responded, 

“Some one has said that the truly noble never 
forget a kindness: if hereafter I err in giving to 
the sentiment my unlimited sanction, it will be a 
sin for which Mrs. Belmont must answer.” 

“My gallant chevalier,” said Mortimer to him, 
as they moved on, “I had thought to give you 
some instructions in the sublime art of compli¬ 
menting, but, by my faith, your speech to my 
lady hostess smacks somewhat of the days of 
knight-errantry—and the bow with which it was 
accompanied was perfectly inimitable—it was by 
Jove! Ah! there comes Harry Irvine,” he con¬ 
tinued, “he is perfectly unexceptionable, I assure 
you. Well-bred—seen much of the world—tra¬ 
velled in Europe, and all that. He’ll be happy 
of your acquaintance—and I ’ll introduce you— 
and then leave you for a moment, while I shall 
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find what star is in the ascendant to-night.” 
Here he was interrupted by the approach of 
Irvine, whom he introduced to Stanhope, and 
with some gay jest left them together. Mr. 
Irvine was a very handsome young man, but it 
soon became apparent to the former that to him, 
at least, he was an uncongenial companion. He 
was critical, sneering, supercilious, and impe¬ 
riously selfish, yet withal polished, and evidently 
possessed of a good native mind. Still there 
was no sympathy between them; and Stanhope, 
fearful that his companion might feel constrained 
to keep him company until Mortimer’s return, 
after a few moments conversation courteously 
separated himself from him. 

Soon after this, in gazing about the room, his 
eyes fell upon a fair, sweet, joyous face he had 
seen once before in life, and his heart thrilled 
with a strange delight at being once more near 
her. He knew her name—that was all he knew, 
but he felt that she was no common being. While 
gazing upon her, unperceived, his mind naturally 
reverted to the time and scene of her rescue, and 
remembering how he had hung, in dreams, over 
her witching loveliness, a rush of wild emotions 
swept over his heart-strings like the echo of boy¬ 
hood’s dreams, or “ birds of spring returning from 
afar,” causing them to vibrate tones of thrilling, 
yet mournful sweetness. The maiden looked 
much as he remembered her, but there was an 
expression upon her face which had not rested 
there when he bathed her temples in the moun¬ 
tain rivulet—it was a look of majestic, queenly 
pride—perhaps the pride of the high-born—per¬ 
haps that of a haughty indifference to the throng 
of suitors that fluttered around her. But what¬ 
ever its origin, it gave place to a warm, glowing 
blush of interest at the approach of a graceful, 
manly form—and as he perceived it, Stanhope’s 
heart almost ceased to beat. A moment more 
and the face of the stranger, whose flattering re¬ 
ception he had just witnessed, was turned toward 
him, and he recognized the handsome features 
of—Henry Irvine. 

Half an hour after he was found by Mortimer 
with head bent down and folded arms, pacing the 
balcony attached to Mrs. Belmont’s mansion. 
“ Howard, why did you play me truant? I have 
been seeking you a weary time. Come, let’s re¬ 
turn to the drawing-room.” 

“No,” answered Stanhope,moodily, “I think 
I shall return to my office.” 

“Are you possessed man? Are you possessed, 
that you talk of returning to that narrow, little, 
low cell ? Fie, fie, away with the *azure demons.' 
Away with them, and let us, at least, be meny 
to-night! Out upon such stuff!” 

“Mortimer,” said his friend, pausing, and 
gazing in his companion’s face, and his tone 
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bespoke something of bitterness, and bis clear, bis language, and when bis accents died away he 
manly voice rang out on the night air with a seemed unwilling to break the silence, 
strange, bat musical energy. “Why should I “One thing else,” said Howard, “and I am 
return to that glare of show,” pointing in the done. In my western home I was the blessed 
direction of the revellers, “where gilded pomp instrument, in the hands of Providence, by which 
and fashion’s false tinsel pass for sterling gold? the life of a beauteous maiden was preserved. 
Believe me, I would but darken the brightness My nature is deep and ardent, and I worshipped 
of your own glad heart, my friend, by the shadow the being I saved. She knows neither my person 
of a spirit which is gloomy to-night—and lightly nor my name, and I had yielded all expectation 
as I esteem the pleasures—the enticements of of ever again beholding her, when to-night, in 
society, and its heart-lightening pastimes, I would yon banquet-hall, she suddenly appeared before 
not willingly place a cloud in the ‘heaven of so me, arrayed in all her former loveliness. My 
fair a scene*—I have not been used to scenes like brain was on fire. The mad blood in my veins 
these. My youth and my manhood, alike stran- was as a lava-tide, and I sought solitude and 
gen to them, were spent in a romantic, seques- found it on this moonlit balcony.” 
tered spot, where the song of the wild-bird and “By heavens! Stanhope,” said Mortimer, “I 
the murmuring of the mountain stream filled the see naught in what you have said about the 
soul with a delicious flood of melody, far sweeter maiden to oast a shadow on your spirit Me- 
than the siren song of fashion; and my spirit is thinks were I you, I would rather go delirious 
bound to my far-off mountain home with a chain, with joy than speak in such mournful tones.” 
whose links were wrought by a communion with “You forget” answered Howard, “there’s a 
nature and the Blighty Invisible. My heart igno- difference, a wide difference, as the world makes 
rant of the wiles of selfish deceit and imagining it between my sphere of life and her’s. I am 
the world to be pure as its image mirrored in my poor—she, from the splendor of her attire to- 
ewn untutored soul, I loved my kind with a deep, night I doubt not is the heiress of fortune.” 
intense passion. I read books—books of history “Who is she, my friend, this paragon of per- 

and poetry, and the cunning lore of antique times, faction? Her name, Howard—her name?” 
and my soul held commune with the spirits of “Denham—Isabel Denham!” 

the air, and I learned to dream. Thus—thus “Ah!” said Mortimer, “I wonder no longer 
might I have continued to dwell in the enchanted at your enthusiasm. She is the most beautiful, 
regions of the lofty spirit-life, peopled by bright ; fascinating being I have ever known—a little 
creations of my own ideal nature; thus might romantic and visionary, perhaps a little haughty, 
have roamed over my own green-clad hills, con- and rumor says that t|p polished and recherche 
tent to live secluded and unknown, far from the Henry Irvine is to make her his bride in the 
turmoil and the strife—but that a something—a spring, but I hope for your sake this is not so. 
strange, indescribable, resistless something told Allow me to suggest a course for your adoption, 
me I must away —away to the conflict and the and my life on it you will be successful.” 
stem battle of life. I waited no second bidding, “Name it,” said Stanhope, with animation, 
but at once bade adieu to the haunts of my “Well then,” answered Mortimer. “Firstdis- 
boyhood. I looked through dimmed eyes on miss that gloomy shadow from your brow—re- 
the stream and the wood, the companions of my call the fire to your eyes that beamed so brightly 
youth, and my heart bears their image yet In there a moment since—renew your acquaintance 
answer to the power I felt struggling within me, with th# witching beauty—inform her under what 
I launched my bark on the sea of chance, and circumstances you formerly met, and‘write knave 
have oast anohor in this px:oud city teeming with on my brow’ if gratitude do not soon give place 
its busy thousands. I came to fulfil my destiny, to a warmer sentiment.” 

to tread the path marked out for me among men. “ No! I would scorn to inform her of my iden- 
Life is too short to yield it all to mere sensual tity with that of her unknown preserver,” said 
gratification—too precious to be wasted in idle Stanhope, proudly, “and I shall require from 
dalliances with fashion’s charms. While reason you a pledge to the same effect ere I receive an 
is spared me, ’tis my purpose to live for my introduction to her.” 

country and my kind. Unaided and alone I shall The pledge was given reluctantly on the part 
toil for the great goal before me, and these dreams of Mortimer: and then turning to the revel, our 
that haunt me with the scorohing brilliancy of hero was formally presented to Miss Denham, 
their fiery grandeur, shall be the beacon lights the rescuer and the rescued once again had met 

that lead me on to triumph, or the biasing funeral - 

pyre of the hopes they have engendered” CHAPTER III. 

While Stanhope was speaking his listener stood, At the time of Stanhope’s presentation, Irvine 
as it were, spell-bound, by the fire and pathos of i hod succeeded in monopolising her attention to 
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himself, in exclusion of half a dozen others 'who ! that had no sympathy with them. Calm and 
seemed content to gloat on Miss Denham’s ex* J dignified in his bearing, Stanhope had awaited 
traordinary loveliness in silence. The phase of' for some other to respond to Irvine, and per- 
the coterie was changed by the young counsel- ceiving their silence with regret, his chivahie 
lor’s introduction. Conversation became general, ; spirit ever musical with patriotism prompted a 
and all engaged in it with interest save Irvine, J reply. 

who had beoome unusually grave. The latter} “I feel assured/* said he, courteously, “that 
gentleman had imbibed a dislike for Howard < Mr. Irvine will pardon me for expressing my 
Stanhope, during the few minutes spent in Mb j dissent to the opinions he has so forcibly offered; 
society in the early part of the evening. He had ! but the school in which I have been taught re¬ 
felt that Stanhope had looked into his heart— had j cognise no difference among men, save that which 
seen its utter selfishness, and with a malignant: has its origin in superior wisdom or more exalted 
envy he hated—yes, hated him for it. virtue. These, and these only should constitute 

“Why so grave, Mr. Irvine?’* said the spark- j the basis of distinction in a government like ours, 
ling beauty. “I would wage my brightest dia- \ whether the view be confined to the limits of mere 
monds that you are pining for the society of those j social organisation, or extended to those of a more 
charming Castilian maidens, with whom you spent \ enlarged and political nature.** 
last summer. For aught we know to the contrary, j “ Ho! a Daniel come to judgment!** sneeringly 
gentlemen, this knight of the gloomy brow may j responded Irvine, incensed at the deference paid 
yet woo for his bride some warm-blooded seno- to the young stranger by the beautiful Isabel, 
rita of glorious old Spain. Ah! me,” continued j who seemed to have been fascinated by his man- 
she, with a pretended sigh, “we rude girls of ner, and still regarded him with a look of admi- 
this young republic—we ‘cold Americans’ can- ration plainly visible. He was now determined to 
not inspire even a passing fancy in the bosom of { administer a rebuke which Stanhope should feel, 
those foreign-taught, fastidious gentlemen, who, < and he continued in a contemptuous, saroastic 
like Mr. Irvine, have drunk in the beauty of other tone, evidently intended to insult his opponent— 
lands, and bent the knee of knightly homage-to j “if I mistake not Mr. Stanhope has a personal 
loveliness ’neath summer skies.” interest in advocating the doctrine of equal rights 

“Nay, Miss Denham, you are severe, I did and privileges. Has it occurred to you. Miss 
not mean that you should so misunderstand any 5 Denham, that per possibility he belongs to that 
thing which may have fallen from my lips re- J class of citizens which would reap the sole benefit 
specting the superior society of the transatlan- from a practical illustration of his argument, 
tics,” responded Irvine, flying. “What I said No! let a line of distinction be drawn between 
related rather to general regulations than the the parvenue and the millionaire; in the very 
drawing of any invidious comparisons to society < portals of refined and elegant society let there 
and not to' individuals. And though it may not j be placed, and at once, an impassable barrier to 
be at least yet , I for one would gladly see the J the entrance of vulgar tradesmens’ sons, and low- 
same appropriate system of regulating the dif- \ born mechanics’ wives and daughters, and, my 
ferent classes of society as are there in vogue, j word for it, henceforth distinguished foreigners 
adopted in place of our own loose and undefined J in visiting our beautiful land will have no cause 
rules. Then in society one would feel safe from to complain as now, of the vulgarity of American 
the contact of those rude and unrefined parve- manners.” 

nues—those miller boys and mechanics daugh- | As he ceased, all eyes were turned to the young 
tere with which, lamentable to say, our home \ advocate—some thinking as Irvine did that he 
society at present is so overstocked. What say \ was completely vanished. Little knew they the 
you, gentlemen? Ah, I was sure you would think j lion heart, and the towering, fearless, masterly 
with me,” said he, with a satisfied air, as a smile j intellect that was now fully aroused by his ad- 
of assent spread over the faces of some of the i versary’s allusion to his humble origin, and foully 
Whiskered, aping things that passed for men. ( charging him with base and selfish motives in 
From various causes it seemed that the gauntlet j the advocacy of his opinions. In a tone of lofty 
of discussion thrown down by the young man was : independence, yet with a courteousnes9 of man- 
not to be picked up. Borne feared an encounter I ner which gave an additional and indefinable 
of a personal nature as the result of a discussion j charm to Ms appearance, and gained for him the 
with one so fearless in the annunciation of his respect of all who saw him, he responded: 
anti-republican sentiments. Borne dreaded a tilt “To the gentleman’s exceedingly polite allu- 
in the tournament of debate with so accomplished sions to myself I deign no reply, further than 
a conversationist and traveller as Irvine—while j they tend to impugn the motives by which I 
others still approved of Ms opimons. In that j web prompted to defend the institutions of my 
gay coterie, however, there was one proud heart i country. If I have hitherto labored under the 
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mistaken opinion that every native-born eon of 
this broad, free land, with hie childhood’s breath 
inhaled the pure air of liberty, and learned to 
venerate as little less than holy those sterling 
principles of justice, upon which our great re¬ 
public is founded, I am happy to know that it 
is to Mr. Irvine alone I am indebted for my | 
enlightenment. Incited by a disinterested sen¬ 
timent of patriotism, I said, and I now repeat it 
fearlessly and proudly, that the true criterion of 
distinction in every free government does, and : 
should depend exclusively upon considerations ' 
of individual merit No matter how humble its : 
origin in this country, merit must and will win | 
its way to eminence. You cannot so bar the 
doors of society that it will not find an entrance. 
To it the false pride of birth, and the glittering 
pageantry of wealth are as * tinkling cymbols and 
Bounding brass,' neither offering inducements to 
pander to their follies, nor raising up obstacles 
to check Us progress. Other than those imposed j 
by integrity and intellect, freedom recognizes no 
distinctions among her host of worshippers. Like 
the grave it is a universal leveller. Far be it 
from me to say aught calculated to interrupt 
the harmony existing between my own and any 
foreign land, yet earnestly and sincerely do I 
deprecate introducing into our social organiza¬ 
tion any of those unjust and impolitic distinc¬ 
tions which exist in nearly all European nations. 

I deprecate it because it would be giving tone to 
a principle utterly antagonistic to the spirit of 
our free institutions, which have their foundation 
in the eternal principles of right, and truth, and 
justice; because it would be to sanction an en¬ 
croachment upon the equal privileges quarantied 
by the social compact to the humblest individual 
of this great confederacy. And defiant of the 
power of tyranny, or the base-born minions,” » 
and here his fiery eye rested on Irvine—“ the » 
base-born minions that pander to its lusts, I > 
pronounce that he who would deny the doctrine \ 
of equal rights to all—the tenant in his hut, and ! 
the landlord in his palace, is not only a traitor > 
to the blood of his ancestors, but unworthy the > 
glorious heritage of liberty he enjoys, and un- j 
worthy the proud name of an American freeman.” \ 

“VillainI” hissed the infuriate Irvine, “your 
heart's base blood shall atone for this insult.” \ 
A smile of haughty oontempt, accompanied by a » 
gentle inclination of the head, was the only reply 
Stanhope made to this passionate speech. And 
turning to Miss Denham with a low bow, in an ; 
earnest, yet most respectful manner, solicited her 
to grant him the honor of her company in a pro¬ 
menade. With this request she readily complied, 
and taking his proffered arm glided to another 
part of the saloon. 

Time flew past on silken wing to the rapt soul j 


of Howard Stanhope, while pouring floods of 
eloquence into the charmed ear of his not un¬ 
willing listener. Like a spirit of light on the 
wings of sympathy she floated into the inner 
sanctuary of his spirit's temple. Yielding to the 
magic charm of congeniality, they roamed in a 
far-off imaginary world amid the exquisite crea¬ 
tions of their own spiritual essences, each to the 
other a beacon and support. Strange seemed it, 
their thoughts had been one from childhood. They 
had built the same towering castles; yearned with 
the same insatiate longings, and were buoyed by 
the same half prophetic oonvictions of the future. 
Is it matter of wonder then that the heart of the 
maiden fled to its own ere even she felt the plum¬ 
ing of its wings 7 

“So, Ned, we are to lose the beautiful belle, 
Miss Denham, this spring,” said a gentleman, to 
his friend, near by where Stanhope was standing 
alone just about the dose of the evening. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “What a ‘lucky dog* 
is Harry Irvine; if I possessed a ‘cool million' I 
would part with it all to ‘stand in his shoes."' 

Howard’s heart sank within him. It was then 
true she was the affianced of his adversary. The 
thought was maddening, and at this very moment, 
as if directed by fate, to heap up the load of agony 
already weighing heavily on his heart, the two 
beings who were uppermost in his thoughts passed 
close by him. They were slowly promenading, 
and there was no mistaking the pleading look of 
the maiden, and “do not fight with him, dear Mr. 
Irvine,” was uttered t^fcer melodious voice. It 
fell upon the heart oflhe proud youth like the 
funeral dirge of happiness. The lips of the 
speaker quivered as she spoke, and there was 
love in the tone. 

Howard Stanhope was once again in his office. 
He dosed his eyes, but he could not shut out 
misery. Drops of agony rolled down his pale, 
colosless cheeks—and ere the moon went down, 
that livelong night a low moan as of breaking 
heart-strings, sounded through that narrow cell. 
The pale gleam of morning’s light shone on his 
face calm as the serene sky of summer, but its 
expression was mournful as the grave of buried 
hopes. 

While the pale student in his dim, lone abode 
was wrenching the hopes from out his heart with 
the giant hand of woe, beauty’s ministering angel 
bent tenderly over the matchless form of a maiden 
of exquisite loveliness, as she tossed to and fro 
on her luxuriant couch, gently murmuring in her 
dream-haunted slumber, “he shall not slay thee 1 
No! no l he shall not slay thee—thou const not, 
shall not die.” The entreating tones of Isabel 
Denham died away in soft echoes of liquid melody, 
and the white-winged angel fled. 

“His doom is sealed, the base-born upstartP^’ 
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mattered Henry Irvine, as he stretched his hand¬ 
some form to repose. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ I accept,” said Stanhope, cheerfally, to Brae* 
ton, who had been the bearer of a challenge to him 
from Irvine, the morning sacoeeding the brilliant 
party at Mrs. Belmont’s. “ The time I would ap¬ 
point at ten in the morning—weapons rifles at 
forty paces—but of these Mortimer will confer 
with you.” 

“All right! the sooner the affair is over the 
better,” responded Bracton, professionally—and 
bidding a polite good morning to Stanhope, he 
departed. 

An hour after and Charlie Mortimer was sitting 
in the “little cell,” as he called it, in close con¬ 
versation with our hero. “ In the event that you 
fall, Howard, is there nothing I can do for you ? 
Perhaps you have some message of kindness to 
send to your kindred ?” 

“Thank you,” feelingly answered his compa¬ 
nion, whose heart seemed melted by Mortimer’s 
genuine sympathy, “I have no kindred. Like 
Logan 1 not a drop of my blood runs in any human 
veins;' and if I fall, there are none left to mourn 
the stormy closing of my brief career. Yet I 
have one boon to ask. In that trunk to the left 
you will find a copy of Shelley, in whose leaves 
is a pressed flower. When this body shall be 
wrapped in the shroud, and the grave-worm shall 
batten on my flesh, now vigorous with life and in¬ 
stinct with energy; wh^Ajie sepulchre shall hold 
this heart and the prouKopes it has cherished, 
take that flower—bear it to Miss Denham, and 
tell her it is the dying legacy of one who found 
her too soon, or —too late.” 

“I will,” said Charlie, in a low tone, and soon 
after took his leave to prepare for the morrow. 
On his return home from Stanhope’s office he 
called upon Mrs. Belmont, with whom he» was 
quite a favorite. 

“I heard this morning,” said she, “that a 
duel is anticipated between Harry Irvine and the 
young Kentuckian. Is it so?” Now Mortimer 
was in honor bound to keep his friend’s secret, 
and was on the point of stammering out some 
awkward answer which the lady perceiving; with 
the shrewdness of her sex divined its cause, and 
continued, “if, as I fear, those two young men 
design to engage in mortal combat—in case your 
friend Stanhope is wounded, I wish you to pro¬ 
mise me that you will bring him here and allow 
me to be his nurse. Do you promise?” and she 
looked anxiously in his face. 

“Stanhope is so proud,” said he, “that I fear 
he will refuse aid from any one—but if necessary 
and possible it shall be as you desire,” and they 
ported. 


The hour appointed for the meeting found Stan¬ 
hope, Mortimer, Irvine, Bracton, and a couple of 
surgeons on the ground ready for the work of 
destruction. The seconds had arranged every 
thing—such as measuring the distance, choosing 
stations for their principals, Ac., and it only re¬ 
mained to “ toss up” for the word. It is difficult 
to imagine a more interesting and thrilling scene 
than that whioh now presented itself. The seconds 
were “tossing up” for the word; the surgeons, 
with grave, serious countenances, looking toward 
the expectant combatants, stood a few paces off 
beneath a shady oak. And Irvine and Stanhope 
had “taken their places,” and were leaning 
upon their rifles, awaiting the signal for action. 
Irvine's face looked pale, his brow was black 
with hate and lowering, and his eyes flashed like 
burning ooals—yet at times his thin, white lips 
trembled and quivered convulsively. His antago¬ 
nist's bearing was lofty, calm and commanding, 
expressing neither fear, nor hate, nor triumph. 
For a moment he was observed to look full at 
Irvine, and then withdrawing his gaze, he took a 
slip of paper and pencil from his pocket, wrote 
a few lines, and as Mortimer advanced and bade 
him God speed, handed it to him, with an in¬ 
junction not to read it until after the duel was 
over. It had fallen to Bracton’s lot to give the 
word. Having asked each of the parties if he 
was ready, and the answers of both being in the 
affirmative, a silence as of death for a moment 
succeeded. Then with a slow, distinct utterance 

came the words, “fire—one—two-” ere he 

had pronounced the wood three a simultaneous 
report was heard from the two guns, and Irvine 
fell heavily forward. A moment more and How¬ 
ard Stanhope sank slowly to the earth. 

At first all thought Irvine was dead, but before 
his second and surgeon reached him he rose to 
his feet. The only damage he had sustained was 
a stung shock from his adversary’s bullet—first 
striking the small silver buckle of his hat band, 
and then Bcraping his skull. But no so with 
Stanhope. He had received a severe wound in 
the side, and it was so long before the bleeding 
could be staunched that he fainted from exhaus¬ 
tion, and when he recovered consciousness it was 
only for a moment, and he became delirious. In 
; this state he was removed to Mrs. Belmont's. 

! Before leaving the ground Mortimer, remem¬ 
bering the slip of paper he had received from 
Stanhope, took it from his pocket, and having 
perused it, handed it in silence to the surgeons. 
It contained these words: 

“I could take his life, Mortimer, but for Miss 
Denham’s sake I spare him. Examine the buckle 
upon his hat—I could strike his heart as easy.” 

“Noble fellow! generous-hearted man!” were 
the expressions that succeeded the perusal of 
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this proof of the wounded man’s magnanimity in , 
sparing the life of one whose whole heart seemed 
bent on depriving him of his. 

A mother could not have been kinder to her 
own child, more considerate of his wants, nor 
devoted to his welfare than was the kind-hearted J 
Mrs. Belmont to Howard Stanhope during the j 
long weeks of suffering that elapsed ere he was 
able to leave his room. As soon as he became j 
Convalescent—with many expressions of grati- j 
tude to his motherly hostess—he expressed a de i 
sire no longer to intrude upon her hospitalities | 
—but he was quickly silenced by that excellent j 
lady who would not listen to such a proposal, and ! 
thence he began to be looked upon as one of the j 
family. In the meantime his noble oonduct in ! 
the duel had given him great eclat, and he bade j 
fair to be made quite a lion of upon his recovery. j 
One day, while accompanying Mrs. Belmont in j 
a ride, though he was yet quite feeble and thin, j 
that lady ordered the coachman to set them down ; 
at a friend’s house, as Bhe wished to make a call, i 
And Stanhope, not hearing the name, was ushered 1 
ere he was aware of it into the presence of Miss j 
Denham. The shook was too great for his nerves ; 
in their present enervated condition, and he sank, \ 
Staggering, into a chair. The ladies thought, at : 
least Miss Denham, that it was only a sudden j 
tainting spell, occasioned by over exertion; but j 
Mrs. Belmont held to a different opinion. Howard j 
soon recovered, and the morning passed rapidly * 
and pleasantly away. Mrs. Belmont was delighted ; 
with Stanhope’s unaffected, natural manner of j 
uttering his thoughts; and Isabel once again I 
yielded to the charmed influence of a mind that j 
she could not but feel was the more powerful, j 
yet nevertheless a counterpart to her own. As 
to Isabel, if Stanhope before had thought her irre¬ 
sistible, his opinion was now confirmed beyond ; 
a doubt. An air of grace—of purity breathed I 
around her. The rude, foul breath of the world j 
had left undisturbed the freshness of her spirit— j 
and she seemed a perfect blending of simplicity 
and refinement She was a child and yet a woman j 
—though Howard verily thought her more angel 
than either. The day subsequent to this, Mrs. 
Belmont and Howard sat alone in the drawing¬ 
room of that lady’s elegant mansion. “ You are 
gloomy, Mr. Stanhope,” said she. 

“I have not the courtesy to deny it,” was his 
polite, though mournful response. 

“Well, let me see, if I have heard any news 
to-day!” said the lady, in a cheerful tone, “per- 
haps I can dispel your sadness.” 

“I fear not madam!” j 

“Have you heard,” said she, “of Miss Den- 5 
ham’s dismissing Irvine?” Stanhope started, j 
and the blood rushed to his face, but his hostess j 
continued, “I have no doubt its trae. He took [ 
Yot. XVIII—9 
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his departure yesterday for Europe, I suppose to 
oonceal his disappointment and heal the wound.” 

Ab the lady imparted this information to her 
companion his emotion was plainly visible—and in 
a few moments he retired to his room. Howard’s 
love for Isabel Denham was no secret from Mrs. 
Belmont. She had heard him mutter her name 
in his delirium in terms of the most passionate 
endearment—and feeling an interest in his suc¬ 
cess, had given Miss Denham a detailed account 
of the duel, &c., and as may be supposed the 
generous-hearted girl did not fail to admire his 
noble oonduct. With the news of his rival’s dis¬ 
missal came fresh, young hopes budding in the 
noble soul of Howard Stanhope. With a palpi¬ 
tating but manly heart he entered the lists, and 
ere the lapse of a month from the date of Irvine’s 
departure, he had won from Isabel, the peerless 
queen of his soul, the blushing acknowledgment 
that to bin was confided the first pure love of 
her maiden's heart. 

“ I have nought to offer her,” said he, to Col. 
Denham, some weeks subsequent to the above, in 
asking his approbation to a union with his daugh¬ 
ter— 44 1 have nought to offer her but a heart that 
has never cherished a dishonorable emotion—and 
a name that it shall be my ambition to render 
dear to the hearts of my countrymen.” 

44 These are enough,” was that gentleman’s re¬ 
sponse, “they are better than riches or the pride 
of birth. I perceive you have an honest ambition , 
and love your country —and though the world calls 
me wealthy and you being a man of prin¬ 

ciple and a patriot you are my equal , and I am 
proud to know that my daughter has chosen so 
wisely.” And Cob Denham shook Howard’s hand 
with honest sincerity. 

Thus was Stanhope with a heart singing its 
own wild notes of happiness, treading on roses, 
and his thirsty soul drinking deep draughts of 
bliss from love’s exhaustless goblet The tones 
of gladness now were sounding a joyous echo 
to the mournful wail that erst while had gone 
out from his writhing spirit. Fair flowers were 
springing up in the garden of his heart—and the 
sparkling fountains of requieted affection were 
watering them into more than earthly beauty. 
But how sudden are the changes of life—of the 
human heart, which is life. A moment the morn¬ 
ing twilight spreads its misty mantle—another 
brings the warm sunshine dazzling in splendor. 
Yet speedy as the lightning’s flash, and then all 
is enshrouded in the impenetrable folds of night’s 
sable garments. At early dawn the young fledge¬ 
ling hope creeps with timid, feeble fluttering to 
the top of its nest—but soon frightened and still 
weak, clings in trembling doubt upon the edge of 
its narrow abode, longing yet fearful; but time 
brings power, and high noon sees the nestling 
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fearless and free, a fall, fledged bird, soaring on 
wing anconfined and tireless, bathing its gor¬ 
geous plumage in the flashing sunlight of heaven, 
like a freed spirit mantling in the light of im¬ 
mortality. Anon, evening oomes, and the proud 
flight is done—the springing pinion is drooping 
and weary—the “ soaring eagle is struck”—and 


disappointment—the simoom of doubt or change 
had turned the garden of his soul into a desolate 
| waste, the gentle zephyr whispering delight to 
\ his life-boat on a calm and tranquil sea wooing 
it to a haven of bliss, was now the muttering of 
1 the storm—the tempest's growl, the wail of the 
blast—the wild scream of the tornado as it drove 


the dust of earth soils the plumage that but j 
now so brightly flashed in the gleaming floods < 
of heaven’s sunlight. ] 

The arrow that struck Howard Stanhope’s proud j 
bird of hope to the heart, was the following note j 
received by him one evening, while sitting quietly i 
musing in his office: < 

“Mr. Stanhope—The heart you would have j 
betrayed has discovered your baseness, happily j 
in time to profit by the knowledge. Seek not j 
an interview with the writer, as your presence J 
would be adding insult to injury—and with the \ 
hope of never again meeting you, you are for- j 
ever discarded by Isabkl Dbnham.” j 

Ha! what terrible mystery was this ? to what 
baseness of his does she allude? Can it be that \ 
she is changed, that she has already repented the 
folly of loving the humble child of poverty ?— 
perhaps so, at least so thought, so feared Howard 
Stanhope. He re-perused the note—his eyes did 
not deceive him—ho was “forever discarded”— 
discarded too by Isabel. She to whom he had 
suffered his soul to bow as hia kindred spirit— \ 
whom he had worshipped with little less than pas- j 
sionate idolatry, and whom he had fondly trusted \ 
was to have been hiB liquate on earth, and— < 
in heaven. With sudden energy he turned and j 
addressed the bearer of the missive, “is your 
mistress—is Miss Denham at home?” 

“No, sir,” politely responded the servant, who 
seemed to understand that something had gone \ 
wrong, “she and her father left the city, this \ 
morning, ‘ to travel,’ they said, and expected to < 
be absent a long time.” j 


his careering bark over the mad, wide waste of 
waters toward the maelstrom of destruction—and 
in the moment of his utter wretchedness Howard 
Stanhope oared not to avoid the whirlpool He 
would even have steered for it. But there’s an 
essence of good in everything evil, an oasis in 
every desert. Yes, the war-cry of woe may be 
heard in the heart, and the dark vultures of de¬ 
spair on swooping wing scent from afar the blood 
of battle, but from out the terrible conflict that 
which is pure shall come purer and brighter, and 
that whioh is good shall come like gold from the 
furnace, yet more refined—and in the sight of 
men and of angels more lovely and more exalted. 
The mariner may lose his compass in an unknown 
ocean on the trackless deep, when the storm-king 
is abroad in his wrath, and the red thunderbolt 
pieree the bosom of the waters, and the angry 
waves leap aloft in the strife as if to put out the 
stars, and the torch of hope is extinguished in 
the hissing billow. Yet when the “anchor is oast 
on the arm of the ’mighty to save,” the winds will 
be lulled, the storm-lgmg will sleep in billow- 
rocked tranquillity, and fair islands will spring 
up from the bosom of the deep, where the wrecked 
mariner may repair his vessel, provide another 
compass , and re-light his torch of hope. Even thus 

“ Many a green isle needs must be 

In the deep, wide sea of misery/^ 

And happily for Howard Stanhope and thoep 
like him there are “ many green isles.” Not one 
to waste life in vain repinings, believing that 
Isabel had either changed in her feelings toward 
him, and took this means to break the bond that 


“Did she leave any message for me except 
this note?” 

“None, sir, she gave it to me as she was leav¬ 
ing, and she looked so concerned-like, so sorrow¬ 
ful that I thought at first there was something the 
matter with her—but when she took old master’s 
arm, and walked to the coach that was to convey 
them to the depot she looked quite cheerful, and 
I really believe she was glad to leave the city.” 

Stanhope passed a shilling into the servant’s 
hand, who, after a profusion of bows and grins, 
finally made his exit, leaving the young law¬ 
yer alone—alone in his misery—alone in the 
wretchedness of thwarted hopes , despised love. 
The towering fabric of bliss in the future which 
he had builded on the platform of requieted 
affection, was in one brief moment shattered to 
atoms by a shaft hurled from the thunderbolt of 


j united them, or that she had suffered herself to 
dismiss him, unheard, in consequence of a mere 
misapprehension, a false report, a malicious slan¬ 
der, he called pride to his aid, and with a com¬ 
pass pointing to “the steep where fame’s proud 
temple shines afar,” he Bteered on under the 
| light of hope’s torch, once quenched in the cold 
; waters of disappointed love, yet re-kindled at the 
; scorching fires of ambition. 

“ Well,” said he. to himself, a few months sub¬ 
sequent to Isabel’s dismissal of him, and her de¬ 
parture from the city, “ it was a bright, heavenly, 
gorgeous dream—too glorious perhaps for mortal 
destiny. Well for me that it ended so early. In 
; the sunshine of love the wings of my ambitious 
spirit were fast scorching their brilliancy and 
wasting their power. Now that it is ended, to 
toil unremitting and sleepless energy shall be 
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given to those capacities which else would waste 
in despondency and gloom. There ie a power 
within me whoBe calls must be answered. All are 
born for a purpose. The chirping wren fills his 
allotted sphere, as the proad eagle his, and wren 
or eagle while ray pinions are free, I shall speed 
on to the fulfilment of mine/’ 


CHAPTER V. 

Tubn we now, gentle reader, and retrace our 
steps in order to find, if possible, the clue by 
which to unravel the mysterious eause of Miss 
Denham’s apparently cruel note to our hero. A 
wilful, weak-minded girl, niece to Mrs. Belmont, 
who lived with her aunt, becoming smitten with 
the interesting invalid during Howard’s illness 
at the house of that excellent lady, and at length 
discovering his attachment to Miss Denham, 
determined to defeat their allianoe if possible. 
Sometimes even to the evil-minded ihte seems 
peculiarly propitious—at least so thought this 
young lady when, one morning, her maid handed 
her a bundle of letters, from which having un¬ 
loosed one, she discovered it to be addressed to 
Mr. Stanhope, written in delicate, feminine cha¬ 
racter, and signed truly and devotedly yours, 
Mabel Howard.” They were all of the same 
nature, and bearing the post-mark of Kentucky, 
and directed to Washington city, D. C. And be 
“ Mabel Howard” whom she might, it was evident 
that her whole heart was given to Mr. Stanhope. 

For the reader’s enlightenment we will here 
state that these were letters written by Howard’s 
mother, in her maiden days to her affianced hus¬ 
band, who had spent a few months in Washington 
previous to his marriage. Howard had preserved 
them as a sacred relic of his dead mother’s affec¬ 
tion, she having confided them at her death to 
his eare. And it was after perusing them, that 
in attempting to place them in his pocket one 
morning while leaving his room at Mrs. Bel¬ 
mont’s, they fell, unperceived, upon the floor— 
were picked up by the housemaid, and came to 
Miss Johnson’s hands as before stated. That 
model of jealousy soon perceived that fortune 
had thus placed in her possession the very means 
by which she could accomplish her heartless de¬ 
sign on the unsuspeoting girl and her innocent 
lover—we say she readily perceived that she had 
the means, and she scrupled not to use them. It 
was but the work of a moment to alter the figures 
of the dates of two or three of the letters—the 
months already corresponded, so that it should 
seem that Stanhope had been playing false to 
Mias Denham, and then taking those she had 
altered and secreting the rest, with a distressed 
and anxious countenance called upon Isabel. 
Seemingly unaware of Stanhope’s attention to the 
latter, she pretended to make her the confidant 


I 

| 

i 


i 
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of her woes—with well dissembled tears and sobs 
told her that the unfeeling wretch, alluding to 
Howard, after having paid her every delicate 
attention, had succeeded in obtaining her con¬ 
sent to become his wife, when the accident of 
this morning had revealed him in his true light. 
And here showing the dates of the letters to 
her soul-stricken auditor, she read aloud some 
endearing love passage in each—and only took 
her departure when the quivering of her com¬ 
panion’s lips told too truly that her vile purpose 
had been accomplished. 

Her heart wrung with agony while listening to 
the dark recital—it was with almost superhuman 
efforts that Isabel oould command herself until 
her visitor was gone. Even then her proud soul 
rose in the majesty of injured innocene while she 
penned the note, which as has been already seen, 
Howard received. Having despatched it, for a 
time she yielded her haughty spirit to sorrow, 
her very heart seemed drowned in woe. That 
night she told her sympathizing father all—and, 
in compliance, with her request to travel, the 
subsequent morning they bade adieu to their 
home. Isabel felt that her idol had been shaken, 
not shattered. She had loved Howard as all true 
women ever love—for what she thought him. He 
had deceived her, and she was again heart whole. 
It came not over her like a chilling blight. She 
felt that she had been deceived — but that now she 
was free —that instead of losing a treasure she had 
escaped a calamity —and she passed through the 
ordeal unharmed, puriflfcd, etherialized. 

We have said that when Stanhope last kindled 
his torch of hope it was at the blaze of ambition’s 
fire—and of a truth rapid was his flight to emi¬ 
nence. His was the untiring wing of the eagle. 
Washington the succeeding summer and winter 
again resounded with the praises of a gifted ora¬ 
tor. Many thought he over-tasked his powers 
by too close confinement—many whispered that 
in the fiery, powerful, enthusiastic mind of the 
dark-eyed son of genius there lay concealed some 
hidden sorrow—some gnawing canker. But this 
was only surmise, suspicion. Society opened to 
him her bosom, but he sympathized not with her 
pleasures. Birth and wealth felt that within him 
was mirrored an aristocracy loftier than that 
which they claimed. Fashion, arrayed in the 
profusion of showy splendor, opened to him her 
garden of delights—but her tinseled flowers were 
passed unheeded by—and soon the lone orphan^ 
with a warm heart full of the noblest and most 
generous impulses, was regarded as cold, unfeel¬ 
ing, haughtily vain and proudly selfish. Thus erred 
who considered him such—and thus often in error 
is the wise world’s judgment. There's a keen 
and subtle susceptibility of temperament in the 
lordly heritage of mind, which added to feelings 
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of a nature delicately refined, and a sensitiveness 
whose threads are thinly spun as the spider’s- 
web, oft-times renders the possessor impatient, 
lightning-like, eagerly impulsive, yet ever gene¬ 
rous, ever sympathetic. Over this the cold cal¬ 
culating philosophy of those less gifted oarelessly 
throws a freezing damp, and then forsooth,charges 
upon the hearts chilled by its own reckless folly 
mawkish delicacy, ridiculous eccentricity, or re¬ 
pulsive waywardness of temper. Thus is it that 
a mark is placed upon the gifted and the gene¬ 
rous-hearted, and a line of distinction drawn 
between them and the common. Little think 
they who draw it, it is drawn forever. Well do 
I know that upon the former rests the charge of 
making the invidious distinction—nobly, meekly 
and in silence have they bore it. Still oh, how 
unjustly burthened such many a warm and tender 
heart, many a grand and lofty mind would tell in 
tones of mournful, yet truthful eloquence, could 
we but for one brief moment lift the veil that 
hides the inner sanctuary. But enough of this. 
Cold as he seemed, reserved as he really was, on 
went Howard Stanhope in the fulfilment of his 
duties, winning laurels as he progressed. He 
had a towering intellect—a grasp of thought— 
an originality of conception seldom equalled, but 
the secret of his success after all was his sleep¬ 
less, giant-like unwearying energy. It never 
flagged, no matter how arduous the task—how 
difficult the obstacles, or how steep the eminence. 


; of many hundreds of Saratoga’s summer-birds, 
j very few of whom like himself were invalid* —the 
rest being votaries of pleasure. Gay beauties 
were there—dashing city belles, some of whose 
j debuts had marked the present season as society’s 
brightest era—while others again resembled luna 
; on the wane. Manoeuvring mammas seeking 
! establishments for their three charming daugh- 
i ters, with whom, when married, the lady mother 
> and four other junior specimens of feminine 
j grace were to reside until they in turn should be 
j established—the wealthy merchant—the broken 
j banker, reputed a millionaire—the foppish scion 
; of an aristocratic house, discoursing in cockney 
\ phrase upon the points of his span of horses, 

1 inheriting his equestrian talent from his grand- 
j father, who was a head hostler at a dirty oountry 
| inn. The whiskered roue of genteel dress, who 
; lets fall proverbs of wisdom and morality to the 
j man of leisure and jewelry with the gold-headed 
I walking-cane—in the morning, forgetful that 
\ only the night previous, side by side, they fought 
; the spotted tiger—they turned the wheel of fate 
; and fortune, winning and losing dollars and cents 
! in a gambling-hall. There was also the young 
j hopeful taking sherry with the abandoned drunk- 
| ard—arm-in-arm the parson and the profligate, 
j the miser and the spendthrift, the rosy-cheeked 
j youth and the hoary-headed licentiate. A strange 
j incongrous mass—yet such an one oft-times may 
be seen at fashionable watering-places. Stan- 


He determined to triumph—to win the race for 
which he had entered—to work out good for his 
kind, and to make himself a beacon light to those 
who should follow in the track of his progress. 
These drove him on—resistlessly on. Oh, it is a 
grand and cheering sight to behold the human 
intellect battling with fate for the victory—suc¬ 
cessfully battling for the right. And proudly, 
eminently victorious was Howard Stanhope. He 
lived with an aim. He fought with a purpose and 
for an end t and success crowned his efforts. The 
down-trodden children of misfortune whom he 
sought out and relieved from oppression and 


hope had been at Saratoga about a week. He 
had been introduced to the celebrated states¬ 
man H-C-, of Ashland, who with a small 

party of friends was spending a short time at 
the Springs. Having no other acquaintances, 

he joined himself to Mr. C-’s coterie at that 

gentleman’s polite invitation, and was ever seen 
at the side of the lovely Miss W-, of Ken¬ 

tucky, whenever her fairy form made its appear- 

\ ance in public. Miss W-had many admirers 

J —yet though constantly surrounded by suitors, it 
j was evident that Stanhope was the favored one. 
j If she rode, he was sure to be her gallant—in an 


wrong, rose up and blessed him; a life of active j evening promenade it was upon his arm she most 
benevolence, and a consciousness of having well frequently leaned—and when upon the balcony, 
performed the duties of his calling, were well- beneath the tremulous light of the liquid moon, 
springs of pleasure to him, as they are never re- j she sang love songs to the music of the harp— 

she ever unconsciously, as it were, turned to 
Stanhope’s dark eyes for sympathy. 

And yet, gentle reader, there was no love be¬ 
tween the accomplished Julia W- and our 

the being whose spirit he had once felt was twin hero. Each possessed the admiration and esteem 
to his own?” Ah! he had called it a gorgeous of the other in the highest degree—but the lady 
dream , and said, “it was ended”—but was it sot was already affianced to a youth in her western 
Summer came, and Stanhope’s declining health home, and Stanhope was not one to erect a second 
had rendered change of air necessary, at least so altar to love ere the fires of a first were entirely 
said his medical advisers, and the height of the consumed. Stanhope had been at Saratoga, as 
watering season found our. young counsellor one we before remarked, about a week, when one 


wardless—but was he happy f were his bright 
anticipations realized? Did the fame he had 
gained answer his soul-longings ? Did he never 
ask himself the question, “what had become of 
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evening he suffered himself induced to escort Miss < dancers. In the spirited reel or the more elegant 
Julia to the ball, which is a nightlj entertain* quadrille, Howard’s companion moved with the 
ment at this place. Now in this there is nothing same faultless grace. She danoed elegantly and 
strange or worthy of special notice—or rather J modestly with the most exquisite precision—and 
there would not be, but the present was quite an \ it seemed that her very soul floated on the waves 
extraordinary affair, the ball being no less than ! of melody, and there was music in her every 
a real downright masked one. Nay, friends, be j motion. So charmed was our hero, that when 
not displeased at my introducing you to that \ the fair masker, or rather to distinguish her from 
much berated thing, a masked ball. I am sure j the rest, (for she wore a blue domino) when the 
it contains not those evils dire whioh pseudo j blue domino grew weary of the dance he led her 
moralists charge it with engendering. The fear » to an adjoining drawing-room, where were already 
is all in the name as is the danger —and neither < a few other maskers paired off, and sought to 
are worthy of note. The one is a huge bugbear J learn more of her. It could not be denied, Stan- 
without reality—and the other, feeble morality \ hope was already on the confines of the blind 
frightened at its own lean shadow. Think what god’s kingdom. „ 

harm is there, what harm can there be in cover* We will not detail the conversation that passed 
Ing the so-called human face divine with a thin, ; between him and his companion of the blue do- 
bent painted pasteboard, which serves only as a j mino. He found her gentle, yet dignified, frank, 
means of concealing that which it bo elegantly \ but not familiar, seemingly artless, yet perfectly 
caricatures. You say it is false —remove it, and ! refined. And when she spoke, Stanhope almost 
in how few cases is your opinion altered of the \ started at the low, liqnid tones of her melodious 
face its removal reveals. And not alone forsooth, j voice, so like were they to those of her whom he 
in the crowded ball-room are false faces to be j had formerly loved—“but no, she could not bo 
found. They dot the wide world over—and those \ the same,” thought he, and giving wing to his 
who would remove them must not pause to ex- J lofty imagination, he was soon roaming in the 
amine the outward demeanor. The evil has a i land of the high ideal, happy to hhve a sympa* 
deeper root—and those who would seek a remedy j thetic listener. But time wore on, and os the 
must delve in the garden of the heart. All this | ball was drawing to a close, Stanhope, after a few 
by the way. In the meantime Howard Stanhope j minutes earnest pleading, obtained a reluctant 
had become separated from his charming lady \ consent from his companion to meet him on the 
companion, And was standing in pensive attitude morrow in the public drawing-room, the very 
in a rather forsaken portion of the long apart- room in which they now sat. They were each 
ment which was the scene of the festival, when he to wear a rose-bud as a means of recognising the 
suddenly found himself surrounded by a troupe other—the lady’s in her hair, the gentleman in 
of laughing maidens, who besieged him most the buttqp-hole of his vest It was stipulated 
unmercifully. Some entitled him Jupiter, and that the lady, if sufficiently pleased with his ap- 
humbly craved his generosity to instruct them pearance to honor him with her acquaintance, 
m the dance of the stars—some claimed immor- should signify it by taking the rose-bud from 
tality for having discovered in him the lost pleiad her hair and placing it in her bosom—if not, 
—one begged that he would inhale the delicate however, the gentleman was not to presume to 
odor of a posey, a late discovery in botanioal apeak to her, or seek an introduction—and thus 
science by Flora in the mountains of Peru—and they parted. In escorting the beautiful Miss 

in a moment be grasped at the top of his head, W-from the festival, she pleasantly charged 

fearing that it would be a total loss so sudden him with his devotion to the blue domino—and 
and so powerful were the effects of a miniature laughingly rallied him as at lastaviotim. “Ah! 
bottle of hartshorne, which the fair tormentor how your air oastles will totter and crumble,” 
applied to the orifices of his nasal organs—grace- said she, “when your fair incognita shall prove 
frilly bent down to inhale the delicate odor of the j to be a venerable spinster in search of a husband 
Peruvian posey. Another, and yet another, yea, and a home* or a staid matron who will send her 
all had some weapon of attack —now lavish of liege lord to demand the meaning of your senti- 
praise—now punning maliciously at his expense, ments. Take care, Mr. Stanhope,” and the light- 
At length skilfully parrying with courteous, yet hearted girl bade him good-night, 
playful raillery the shafts of their wit, while And take care, Mr. Stanhope, say we, with the 
apparently yielding to inglorious defeat, he sud- fair Julia, for venerable spinster, sober matron 
denly seized a graceful, gaielle-like figure by the or blooming maiden—of a verity did Howard 
hand, (one too who had been conspicuous in her Stanhope that night dream of blue rose-buds. 
pungent satire above all her companions) and There, reader, you have it, sober, sensible , Howard 
laughingly, yet with gentle violence bore her Stanhope dreamed, actually dreamed of blue rose- 
from the gay troupe and joined the throng of buds —what an anomaly! They were showered 
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around him, but he could not grasp them. They 
hung above him, but they were beyond hit reach. 


CHAPTER VI. 

About eleven o'clock the next morning, attired 
in a plain white drees, which fitted her exquisite 
form to perfection, with no ornament save a tiny 
rose-bud in her luxuriant hair, sat a beautiful girl 
upon the very sofa occupied the night previous 
by the lady in the blue domino. The drawing¬ 
room was well filled with numerous ladies and 
their admirers. Anxious suitore were swarming 
around her, too, but her eyes were wandering in 
search of a counterpart to the flower in her hair. 
Suddenly they fell upon a rose-bud dangling to 
a gentleman’s vest in a distant part of the room. 
She raised them to his face. He had already dis¬ 
covered her, and seemed to be gazing with eager 
interest toward her. Now was the propitious 
moment to transfer the tiny flower to her heaving 
bosom. But no! a smile of scorn spreads over her 
beautifal features, and with a slightly heightened 
color she turned away, and continued conversing 
with increased animation. And there stood How¬ 
ard Stanhope with arms folded over a heart well 
nigh bursting with misery. He had not mis¬ 
taken the low, sweet, silvery tone of the maiden. 
The blue domino and Isabel Denham were one. 
Strange coincidence! Fully convinced by the 
look of haughty contempt with which- she had 
regarded him, that her heart no longer beat re¬ 
sponsive to the music of the past, he turned and 
left the room, and in the solitude of his chamber 
sought communion with his torn and bleeding 
Bpirit. Ah! woe to the true-hearted who love on 
through chance and change the same. Stanhope 
had compared his love to a dream, and said, 
41 it was ended”—to a fire, and thought it extin¬ 
guished. But he was to be no longer deoeived. 
Not extinguished, it had only slept—slept the 
sleep of the volcano. Once again aroused—it 
swept over his heart like the burning stream of 
a lava tide—the resistless sweep of the mad tor¬ 
nado. And come what would, he determined to 
seek an explanation from Isabel herself, if that 
were to be obtained—if not, from her father. 

Certain despair were preferable to this sus¬ 
pense. Another week rolled on, and Stanhope 
had not yet been able to obtain an interview 
with Miss Denham. He wished it to appear the 
result of accident, and hitherto no fit opportunity 
had offered. In the meantime he was the con¬ 
stant companion of the fair Julia W-, and 

gossip had already announced him an accepted 
suitor. 

And how was it with Isabel ? Since her depar¬ 
ture from Washington more than a year before, 
many worthy hearts had paid homage at the 
shrine of her witching loveliness, and many love 


tones had fallen upon her ear—but all were un¬ 
heeded, all in vain. And now that Bhe had again 
met with one whom she considered the betrayer 
of her affection and confidence, it was strange 
how her heart fluttered at his presence. What 
to her that he was so soon to olaim Kentucky's 
fair daughter for his bride? Had she not the 
proofs of his guilt? and was he not unworthy 
even of a thought? But hist, a strange, curious 
thing is the human heart—who can know it? 
One evening, the evening before her expected 
departure for Washington, while sitting conver¬ 
sing with a few friends in the drawing-room, she 
caught the eyes of Stanhope fixed upon her with 
a look of the most tender, yet mournful interest, 
and she thought she heard him sigh as he passed 
slowly out 44 What a handsome, noble-looking 
young man,” Bald one of her female companions, 

I wonder who he can be ?” No reply was made, 
however, by any of the party, and the conversa¬ 
tion was resumed. 

Soon came the hour for the accustomed dance. 
Gayer, more brilliant than usual, the peerless 
Isabel floated through the saloon, making all 
hearts conquest by the magic of her Binile. She 
was to bid adieu to-morrow—and profuse were 
the regrets offered at her expected departure. 
Elated by her success, and giving free scope to 
the buoyanoy of her disposition, she shone more 
resplendently beautiful than ever, and bore off 
the palm from every competitor. 4C Oh, how 
happy, how joyous,” was the mental ejaculation 
of thosp who watched her beaming face in the 
dance. And yet somehow that night it happened 
the fair beauty’s pillow was wet with tears— 
shallow in the heart must be the fountain of 
sorrow that win not sometimes overflow. When 
she arose the next morning, upon her toilet lay 
a note addressed to her, in characters she hut 
too well remembered. They were those of Stan¬ 
hope. Hastily obeying the impulse of her ardent 
nature she opened it, and read. It was short, 
but oh, how pleading. 

“Isabel—Why, why, did yon leave me? Till 
the hour I met you here I deemed my love had 
faded away, but it is bright as in its early days. 
Since my separation from thee I have sought 
fame, and the sound of its trump filled the wide 
air around, but I looked into my heart and the 
void was still there—the void which you alone 
can fill. Believe me, you have labored under 
some woeful misapprehension to cause you to 
despise one whom you once blessed with your 
love. I am not unworthy—cast not unheeded 
from you a heart that is all your own—but say 
that I may come to thee, my bright, my beau¬ 
tiful—say that l may claim thee my own.” Ere 
she finished reading, the blinding tears unre¬ 
strained coursed down her pale cheeks. Laying 
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aside the note, she perceived that the envelope 
was not yet empty, when giving it a gentle shake 
oat fell a faded, pressed, withered flower. Ha! 
what miracles do seeming trifles work! Faded, 
withered, changed, yet still the same. Isabel 
Denham’s trembling, beating heart at once re¬ 
cognized the wild flower of the mountain, to ob¬ 
tain whieh her life had been well nigh lost, and 
with the recognition came a host of mournful 
memories mingled with some of a brighter hue. 
Stanhope then onoe fondly loved, but now dis¬ 
carded, yet still pleading, and her unknown pre- 
aerver were one. In it she deemed she saw the 
shaping of destiny—the hand of unseen power, 
and quick as the lightning’s flash came the con- 
riction never again to be shaken of her lover’s 
innooence. Tears of joy like drops from the 
overflowing goblet of bliss, silently rolled down 
her lovely face, and while the angel of mercy 
fanned her heart with its white wings, she seised 
a pencil and wrote— 

“Come, dear Howard, forgive, and come to 
Youk Own.’* 

And thus did Howard Stanhope win his peer¬ 
less bride. Isabel in due time learned the secret 
of the letters, which, through the baseness of an 
evil heart, had been the means of all her trouble, 
as they bad been the oaude of all her doubt The 
intriguing Miss Johnson married a wealthy wool 
eander, who had too much love for his money to 
waste much of his precious affection on his wife, 
and too much admiration for the white and brown 
of his “ rolls” to devote any extraordinary amount 
of it to the “pink and yellow” of her complexion, 
and so after a few months of wedded discomfort 
she died of jealousy and the phthysic. Harry 
Irvine, in returning from his second tour in Eu¬ 
rope, with his head filled with ridiculous notions 
of high-bred aristocracy, and his heart cherishing 
a feeling of profound contempt for American con¬ 
ventionalism, was shipwrecked and lost. Charles 
Mortimer, like his friend Stanhope, has become 
the happiest of men, and has an elegant estab¬ 


lishment in the fashionable portion of the capitol, 
over which his charming young wife presides with 
becoming dignity and graoe, as we lately had the 
pleasure of testifying in person. Mrs. Belmont, 
heaven bless her, is Mrs. Belmont still, a true¬ 
hearted, perfect woman, and living in the same 
imposing mansion in which she so cordially wel¬ 
comed our hero on the night of his debut Her 
doors are still ever open to strangers of worth, 
though she yet maintains her wonted preference 
for Kentuckians. 

All have their weaknesses—those of Julia 

W-were vanity and avarice. She ooquetted 

her young affianced for a wealthy, ugly, unin¬ 
teresting man, whom she married the winter after 
leaving Saratoga, and removed to the east But 
she found too late that gold does not fating hap¬ 
piness, and ten months from her cruel desertion of 
her former lover, they both slept broken-hearted 
in the narrow confines of the grave. 

Lastly, Howard Stanhope, our hero, is still 
as eloquent and energetic as in the days of his 
early youth. Having risen from the humble 
walks of obscurity to a seat in the high places, 
he yet remains uncontaminated by the pride of 
exalted station, a true patriot, devoted to the 
interests of his country. 

Some whose eyes shall fall upon this page may 
never have the fortune to meet with Howard 
Stanhope—yet in this broad land of republi¬ 
canism there are many like him. Oh, that the 
lives of such may be devoted like his to noble 
aims, the welfare of their country, and the per¬ 
petuation of her free institutions. Let them 
arouse from the lethargy of' indolenoe and arm 
for the conflict—let them work, and work with 
an aim—let them leap into the breech and battle 
manfully, battle for human freedom. The arena 
is world-wide, and the followers of tyranny are 
bound legions. Let them strike off the shackles 
—the shackles of ignoranoe, the tyrant—and re¬ 
deemed, worship at the altars of wisdom, and 
freedom, and truth. 


STANZAS. —TO 


BT MBS. ANNE V. LAW. 


Oh, wake that blissfal song no more, 

Let not its glad notes thrill mine ear, 
For they but echo scenes of yore, 

And start to life the scalding tear! 
Breathe from thy lute its saddest strain— 
More meet to soothe my spirit’s pain. 

Fain weald I quaff of Lethe’s stream, 

In its clear waters lose the past, 

But memory, with its osnstant dream, 


Its chain unbroken—^binds me fast! 
And earth, with its deceiving arts, 

Doth yield no bahn for troubled hearts. 

But tbon hast felt the blighting spell 
Of stern affection’s rigid power; 

Let thy dear accents with me dwell, 

To calm my soul in sorrow’s hour— 
And those sweet warbled notes shall bear 
A solace to my boeom’s care! 
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XII. 

Winter had coma again, and now Anne was 
at liberty to accept the often repeated invitation, 
of her ooosinB in the city, to visit them. 

It was not without a beating heart that she 
saw the lights of the great town glimmering in 
the distance, as she approached it toward the 
close of a December day. She knew that she 
would probably soon meet Frederick, when his 
manner would reveal at once whether he con¬ 
tinued to love her or not She had little doubt 
how it would be; but still there was some uncer¬ 
tainty, just enough to make her heart tremble, 
without filling it with fear. 

Her cousins met her at the door, almost 
smothering her with kisses. One carried off 
her boa, another untied the strings of her hat, 
a third stooped to remove her overshoes, and 
her uncle, making his way with good-humored 
violence into the crowd, fairly lifted her in his 
arms and bore her into the drawing-room. Anne 
was quite overpowered by the warmth of the 
welcome, and came near shedding tears. Her 
uncle saw her emotion, however, and prevented 
the outburst by a‘humorous sally that set all 
laughing. 

“Come now,” he said, at last, “don’t devour 
Anne, but lets devour the supper, which is 
smoking hot in the dining-room. Anne must 
be both hungry and fatigued, yet you keep her 
from the table, and hang upon her as if she was 
as strong as Sampson. Take my arm, niece, 
and let us see whether your oousins can make 
coffee as well as work crotchet.” 

The supper was a good old-fashioned one, the 
very sort of meal for a famished traveller. A 
smoking beefsteak at the head of the board, 
coffee, hot cakes, and lighter food for those who 
chose it. Anne did justice to the steak, as did 
her uncle; but her less hungry cousins contented 
themselves with a cold relish. Soon the merry 
party adjourned again to the drawing-room, 
where, before a roaring grate-fire, they chatted 
away till ten o’clock. At that hour apples 
and nuts were introduced, and the whole group 
gathered around a round table to eat them. 

“I like this way of finishing a winter evening,” 
said her uncle, “it is a good old fashion, and 
should be kept up. I have no faith in your 


modern trifles. Who wants ice-cream on a winter 
night, to send one to bed shivering?” 

When Anne retired, she was shown to a warm, 
cozy-looking room, with curtains of red French 
chinti, and a bright fire biasing in the grate. 
One of her oousins attended her, assisted her to 
undress, and would have remained watching her 
until she fell asleep, had she not peremptorily 
refused to tax her kindness to this extent. 

“Ohi we shall have such nice times this 
winter,” said her elder cousin to her, on the 
following morning. “The opera will be here, 
the assemblies promise to be superior, and there 
will be no end to private balls, and musical par¬ 
ties, and other amusements. You deserve a good 
winter, papa says, to compensate you for your 
long imprisonment at home. You don't know 
how pa praises you: he says you are a perfect 
angel. I was extolling ( Jane Eyre' the other 
day, but he interrupted me, and said you had 
displayed more heroism than ever Jane did-” 

“Yon must not tell me this,” said Anne, play¬ 
fully putting her hand on her cousin’s mouth, 
“for it is only your father’s partiality. Pray 
don’t—I have self-esteem enough already—more 
would ruin me.” 

Cards without number were soon left for Anne, 
and more invitations than she oould accept. The 
circle in which her oousins moved was large, and 
; what was better for the debutante intelligent. 

I The city of-, populous as it is, has still some 

| sets left where neither ignorant wealth, nor im- 
| pudent fashion has sway, but where good breed- 
| ing, moral worth and intellectual cultivation hold 
; the control: and the best of these sets, was the 
| one in which Anne now found herself. Her 
! sweetness of disposition and her well-informed 
j mind made her speedily a favorite. The gentle¬ 
men almost universally liked her, and some even 
acknowledged to a warmer sentiment. But she 
avoided receiving any but the most ordinary 
courtesies from the younger ones, and was best 
pleased when her uncle, or some of his friends 
were conversing with her in one corner. 8he 
was not ashamed to decline dancing, because 
she did not know the Polka; and she won the 
esteem of a distinguished statesman, a mild- 
looking, grey-haired man, but one high in the 
councils of his country, by frankly declaring 
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that she did not wish to learn this then fashions^ 
hie dance. 

“That is right, my dear young lady,” he said. 
“ Manners make laws, as a great philosopher has 
said, and woe be to our laws when our manners 
become Parisian. A good old country dance 
has a hearty merriment in it consistent with the 
sterling character of our excellent ancestors. A 
quadrille, though more quiet, is alas! more con¬ 
ventional also; but a quadrille we could endure. 
The Polka, however, is so thoroughly alien to the 
American character that it never can take root 
here, except among mere fashionables and their 
empty imitators. I wish some one would write 
the history of these foreign dances, for then, I 
think, they would be less popular, at least with 
modest females. The origin of all of them is 
low, and few are danced in good society at home. 
We old men look at these things more seriously 
than young people generally, for we see deeper 
into them. The free manners introduced by the 
Polka have already quite changed the sober de¬ 
corum of our social life, and instead of it we now 
have a false glare that is perfectly detestable to 
one familiar with the old order-of things. But 

I tire you. Age, Miss-, is garrulous and 

didactic. Tou would rather be in this quadrille, 
which they are now forming.” 

Anne would rather have listened to “ this old 
man eloquent” all night; and so she said; but a 
gentleman came up, at this moment, to whom 
she had promised her hand in a dance, and she 
was forced to leave the great and good senator. 

XIII. 

Amro had now been in town a fortnight, and 
yet had heard nothing of her lover. Considering 
the circumstances under which they had parted, 
she could not announce her arrival by sending 
him a card, but must trust to accident to make 
him acquainted with her presenoe in the city. 
He did not mingle much in the set in which her 
cousins principally moved. He was acquainted 
with a few families in it, and generally attended 
their parties, but he did not care much for society, 
and, therefore, made no effort to extend his ac¬ 
quaintances. Anne’s cousins had often met him, 
but had never been introduced to him. And since 
her arrival in town he had not been seen by them 
anywhere. 

Only her uncle and his eldest daughter Were 
aware of Anne’s former engagement. When, 
therefore, the conversation turned, one day, on 
the young physician, her cousins spoke of him 
with a freedom which otherwise they would have 
avoided. 

“Don’t you think him handsome, Cousin 
Anne?” said one. “He came from your part 
of the country, and you must have seen him, at 


ehuroh at least, if nowhere else. Oh! I declare 
he looks so interesting I could almost fall in love 
with him.” 

“That would be useless now, Mary,” said an¬ 
other sister, “for rumor says he is engaged to 
Miss Warren, the daughter of the celebrated 
physhnan.” 

“When did you hear that?” 

“At Mrs. B-*s, the other night You know 

he visits her, and is always at her parties, for he 
is a great favorite with her. Well, she told me 
he had quite deserted her of late; that he was 
now always at the Warrens; and that it would 
be a three-fold speculation for him to marry the 
daughter, because she was not only a beauty and 
an heiress, but would bring to her husband even¬ 
tually, if a physician, all her father’s practice 
and position.” 

“But are you sure there is no mistake about 
this?” asked the other. 

“I have heard of it since, and from several 
sources. I saw him driving Miss Warren out in 
a sleigh, the other day; and they looked just like 
lovers, I assure you. So, Mary dear, keep a 
sharp look out after that heart of yours, and 
don’t fall in love with a man who is as good as 
married.” 

Had the speakers known a tithe of the anguish 
that racked Anne’s heart during this conversa¬ 
tion, they would have ceased long before. Our 
heroine now understood why she had not seen 
Frederick. For several days uneasy misgivings 
as to his faithfulness to her had tormented her 
mind. She knew that he still kept up a corres¬ 
pondence with numerous acquaintances in the 
country, who would not have failed to mention 
so unexpected an event as her widowed sister's 
return to the homestead and her own visit to the 
city. Aware of these faots, would he not, if he 
still loved her, seek to meet her in society, even 
if pride forbade his calling upon her? Once in 
her presence, even if accidentally, he could, if he 
wished, learn whether he was entirely forgotten; 
and, finding himself still remembered, could re¬ 
new his engagement without sacrifice of feeling. 
So had reasoned, so had hoped our heroine. But 
the conversation to which she had just listened, 
had destroyed these illusions. She saw now that 
Frederick had forgotten her, that another pos¬ 
sessed his love. Oh! the agony of that moment 
She thought for a moment that she should die. 
The power of breathing seemed to abandon her; 
the room span around; she caught at the chair 
to keep herself from falling. But, rallying all 
her strength, for sorrow had taught her great 
self-oommand, she choked down her emotions, 
and rising, left the room, without her cousins 
having observed her agitation. 

Once in her chamber, however, she gave way to 
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a passionate burst of grief. Though she had 
herself dismissed Frederick, though she had told 
herself often that he would cease to love her, the 
terrible reality that this had come to pass was 
almost more than she could bear. Her nature, 
as we have said, was one to love deeply, to love 
but once. In the solitude and sorrow of the 
three past years, she had clung to the hope that 
she and Frederick would yet be united, that Pro¬ 
vidence would not permit her sacrifice to be in 
vain. But this bright dream was now dissipated. 

At first she had shook under her blow. Bobs, 
racking her frame, followed sobs; tears rolled, 
in great drops, over her cheeks; ejaculations, 
wrung unwillingly from her, told her fierce agony. 
But at last nature become exhausted. She fell 
asleep with the tears still on her eye-lashes like 
a child worn down with much weeping. 

When she woke, she woke refreshed. She 
looked out of the window. The sun was shining 
on the bright Snow; gay equipages Were dashing 
past; and merry sleigh-bells filled the air with 
jocund musio. Her heart caught something of 
the gaiety without. Hope once more took pos¬ 
session of her bosom. 

“I will not despair,” she said. “For three 
years have I waited for this time, and now that 
it has come I give up at a mere rumor. No, I 
will hope on, at least until I meet Frederick, and 
know from his own lips, or from what I see, that 
he loves another.’' 

XIV. 

Bt-and-byb there was a knock at her door. 
She rose and opened it, when her elder cousin 
entered. 

“You have not forgotten the opera to-night, 
Anne, have you?” she said. “I have been look¬ 
ing for you for an hour, to ask you what you 
intend to wear.” 

Anne, much as she liked the opera, had for¬ 
gotten that she was engaged to go to it that 
evening; but now she turned her mind to it at 
once. She was not of those young ladies, who, 
when they do not know they are to meet a cer¬ 
tain gentleman, are careless of their dress. On 
the contrary she was always, not only neat, but 
elegant in her attire. Yet it was not from vanity 
that Bhe was thus particular in her personal ap¬ 
pearance. The sense of the beautiful, that most 
glorious gift of heaven to mortal man, was strong 
within her, and it was exquisite pleasure for her 
to gratify it in herself and behold the beautiful 
in others. 

Lovely indeed did Anne look, that evening, as 
she took her seat in the opera box. She wore a 
Marie Stuart cap of velvet, trimmed with pearls; 
and a sacque of black cashmere, edged with white 
swan’s-down. Her rounded arms were bare, but 


without ornaments, unless a simple black velvet 
ribbon clasping the wrist may be called such. 
The pearly dearness of her oomplexion was set 
off to the best effect by this ooetume, which was 
also particularly appropriate, as she had worn 
half mourning since the death of her brother-in- 
law. 

The opera was Norma, that grandest of lyrical 
dramas: and the part of the priestess was played 
by Tmffi, who seems, in her majestic beauty, as 
if born solely for the role . Anne was an excel¬ 
lent Italian scholar, and followed the story with 
ease. She had never heard this opera before, 
and from the time when the opening chorus 
burst upon her, to that unequalled scene, in 
which Norma, after betraying her lover to his 
enemies, relents, she listened breathlessly. But 
when that terrible climax was reached, and 
Norma, tom with agony, began the duett, “ Qual 
cor traduti,” Anne was transported with enthu¬ 
siasm. Her fine artistic mind realized, with the 
most exquisite pleasure, the skill and genius 
which had made the entire drama to revolve, 
as it were, around this one scene, making it 
the grand oentral point, as well as crisis of the 
play. And yet, with all this artistic gratifica¬ 
tion, there was a feeling of terrible torture. 
Indeed the situation of Norma and of herself 
was too similar not to produce emotions of pain. 
As she saw the agony in Norma’s face, and be¬ 
held the suffering betrayed by her voice, Anne 
acknowledged a kindred sorrow, and mechani¬ 
cally repeated to herself the wild expostulation 
of the priestess. 

Just at this instant her eyes fell upon an op¬ 
posite box for the first time. Her look rested 
upon its occupants at first abstractedly, but 
gradually a familiar form there arrested her 
attention, and she became aware that she saw 
Frederick at last before her. Nor was he alone. 
At his side sat a beautiful girl of nineteen, far 
more beautiful, Anne felt, than herself; and over 
thiB fair creature Frederick was bending, appa¬ 
rently with the greatest interest. The lady was 
evidently saying something in reference to the 
play, and, as she spoke, she turned her face up to 
Frederick’s with a look of unmistakeable affec¬ 
tion* A sharp pang shot through Anne's heart, 
especially as one of her oousins, noticing the 
direction of her eyes, whispered, 

“That is Miss Warren of whom we were 
speaking this morning. Won’t they make a 
handsome couple?” 

Anne oould not answer. She needed now no 
confirmation of the rumor that Frederick and 
the heiress were engaged; for her own eyes had 
seen enough. Her brain grew dizzy: the stage 
reeled around her; dim noises were in her ears. 
In vain she struggled to master her emotion. 
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She felt herself sinking from her seat, and use¬ 
lessly clutching at the air as she found herself 
falling, she slid from her chair to the floor. The 
last sound she heard was the agonizing finale of 
the duett, ringing in her ears like the sound of 
the bewailing sea. 


Thus, as the tragedy on the stage reached its 
climax, as great a one, in real life, was passing 
in the dress-circle. And as the priestess sank, 
in death, to the boards, a fair form, apparently 
lifeless, was borne through the lobby. 

(to bk concluded.) 


THE LOCK 

A little tress of jetty hair 
Wound in a graceful curl, 

Was stirred by breath of Summer air 
Within a box of pearl. 

And stooping o’er the waving thing. 

So fragile and so fair, 

That to my heart seemed whispering 
In softest music there. 

I questioned of its history— 

How the poor trembling curl 
Came there, so silent and so lone, 

Within that box of pearl. 

“Ah, many years ago,” it said, 

“Ere thou had’st seen the light, 

I grew upon a maiden’s head, 

With other ringlets bright; 

And thou hast nevor known so fair 
And beautiful a girl. 

With step as light as Summer air, 

And brow and cheek of pearl. 

Her eye was deep and dark as night; 

Yet lovingly and^ mild 
It shed its soft and radiant light 
She was a gladsome child. 

And ever from her gushing heart 
The musie strains would ring, 

Mocking the liquid tones that start 
From tuneful birds in Spring. 

Yes— she was very fair and good— 

Her bright life just begun; 

Amid the countless multitude 
The dear and worshipped one. 

And there was one—a noble youth. 

Who knelt before her shrine, 

With eye of love and heart of truth, 

And genius half divine. 

And when within bis gentle clasp 
Her snowy fingers lay, 

A rosy blush upon her cheek 
And marble brow would play; 

And when his voiee so rich and deep 
Across her heart-strings swept* 

A thrill of joy and ecstasy 
Into her full soul crept. 

One Summer’s day, when roses hung. 
Festooning rock and hedge. 

And lilies white their blossoms flung 
Over the streamlet's edge— 

When the warm air was heavy, 'neath 
Its weight of fragrance sweet, 

And blossoms gave their richest breath, 

An offering glad and meet— 

The maiden's eye grew dim in death; 


OF HAIR. 

Her -voice was faint End fleet; 

And one above her ioy brow 
In wildest anguish bowed. 

As gentle words all soft and low 
From her white, cold lips flowed. 

If I might live a few brief years 
To twine around thy path, 

Amid earth’s hitter sighs and tears. 

Love’s own unfading wreath— 

If I might feel upon my heart 
The magic of thy tone, 

And bitter tear-drops never start 
At joys forever gone; 

Ah, it were sweet to linger here, 

Beneath thy loving eye, 

With thy dear hand to wipe each tear, 
Thy voice to hush each sigh; 

But Heaven hath called, and I obey— 

Not long we part, my love: 

Soon, soon we meet, forever blest* 

In brighter realms above. 

Take from my brow this flowing tress— 

It is thy own pet curl— 

And lay it in its loneliness, 

Within yon box of pearl. 

And do not weep when it shall speak 
In language fond and true. 

Of my pale brow and marble oheek. 

My lip of pallid hue. 

Dearest—farewell, we meet again 
In realms more bright and fair— 

The harp was broken—its last strain 
Had trembled on the air. 

They wrapped a snowy shroud around 
The cold and lovely clay, 

And laid her in the damp, dark ground 
From mourning hearts away; 

And daily for a time there passed 
Above her throbless breast, 

A stricken form—but he at last 
Went gladly to his rest. 

A smile Was on his ashy Kp, 

And fond words lingered there, 

As closely to his broken heart 
He pressed the lock of hair. 

They laid him by the lovely child, 

And planted o’er the tombs 
A climbing rose, that free and wild, 

In Summer, buds and blooms; 

And gentle fingers softly laid 
The little trembling curl 
Back from the eold and pulseless heart, 
Within this box of pearL” j>. x. o. 
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Taking its way through green meadows thickly | 
studded over with the blossoms of June, rippled a ; 
narrow stream. On its banks grew the tall reed- j 
mace intermingled with flowers of the yellow iris; i 
while, undisturbed by the current which flowed ; 
so peacefully down toward the Talley, the white : 
chalices of the water-lily, couched upon their : 
broad green cradle of leaves, opened to the tender 
light of day, heedless whither or on what errand 
the waters took their way so steadily and noise¬ 
lessly along between their green banks. 

Ifr the lilies cared not to mark how the waters 
flowed, there was one—a human flower, stainless 
yet as themselves, who did so; and marked them 
with a quickened spirit, and with a heart that 
throbbed to its own questioning. 

This was a young girl whose years could not 
have numbered more than seventeen, yet upon 
whose cheek the rose already paled. Sickness 
of soul—weariness—falling hope—self-distrust— 
were all written visibly in the lines of that young 
face. As she gazed down upon the clear waters, 
though she said not a word, her looks expressed 
plainly enough:—“If ever I should be driven to 
cast myself yonder down among the small wave¬ 
lets—whither, to what shore, would my soul be 
borne?” 

That she had offended against some great law < 
by even that brief passing thought, the girl < 
seemed to feel. This was evident from the sud- j 
den lifting of her eyes upward toward—but not j 
to the stars. Hers was a look which seemed j 
striving to search—to pierce beyond them. j 

She was roused out of her reverie by the sound 
of a heavy step passing along the stile-way where 
the pasture land verged off in the direction of 
some thick woods. 

The girl looked round. A young man’s face j 
met hers—and in a moment the shadow passed 
from her. 

As he took her by the hand, and led her under 
the beech boughs the ripple of the water grew 
louder and louder. As it bubbled over the peb¬ 
bles that shone bright far down in its clear bed 
—the sound it made was like the sound of sob¬ 
bing. Perhaps tears were mingling with the 
waters. Far, far away, high up among some 
clefts of rock where the river took its rise—a 
winged creature stood, covering its face with 
pale hands through whose veins mortal blood 
seemed never to have flowed. 


From between the veiled lips—colorless as the 
hands through which their utterance spoke dis¬ 
turbed and broken as the rippling sounds in the 
waters’ bed—came the cry, 

“ Father 1 teach, ohl teach me how to save 
her?—I am but a reed in thy hand—make me 
as a strong staff to guide her erring feet i 

“Whither shall I turn? Invisible to human 
sight, I must seek a habitation in the heart of 
man. When shall I find a temple meet for me?” 

The scene is changed. 

A young man sits alone. His face is not the 
same face as that which was seen looking into 
the eyes of the girl where the meadow sunlight 
was lost in the forest glade. This man is the 
brother of the maid. His head is bowed under 
the weight of her present folly—under the dread 
of her future shame. He does not see the spirit 
that passes before his very face. He feels only a 
sudden ray of sunshine; and, as the beam flashes 
upon him, closes his eyes before its brightness. 
As he does so, the guardian watcher passes into 
his soul. 

In vain! 

The spirit had chosen her habitation ill: the 
lodging was not pure enough for the dweller. 

A whole year had run its round; and, as the 
steps of time fulfilled their circle, the same 
human steps came round to the same point of 
space again. 

But what a change was here! The girl, 
although but a single year was added to her 
life, looked old and haggard. Her eyes were 
wild. A frantic gesture of irrepressible love, 
as she drew still closer and closer to her breast 
the child she sheltered there, alone evidenced 
the lingering of human affection amidst the 
almost utter absence of human reason. The 
mind was a wreck: the heart had yet one plank 
to which it might cling. The seas had not 
; flowed over alL 

Again, as of old, she bends over the stream. 

! She stands irresolute for a moment—it is but for 
’a moment; in the next, the child is withdrawn 

mm 

cautiously from her bosom—as she is careful not 
to wake it!—and laid it softly on the turf at her 
feet. 

She disrobes:—what is she about to do? Is 
she alone, and unmarked? She looks round 
once more to be quite sure. All is well: she is 
alone. 
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It was moonlight now. A rustle, as of wings, 
filled the hushed air; and a soft flash, passing 
from among the quivering leaves of an aspen 
near, stole over the face of the child. 

This time, had the Guardian Spirit chosen 
wisely ? Here was an abiding-place pure enough 
for the purest! 

The mother’s foot was already plashing among 
the slimy reed-roots on the edge of the cold 
waters, when—her heart yearning to the babe— 
she turned her wan, gaunt face to take a last 
Long look at the sinless thing to which it clove, 
even in its agony. 

How forlorn it looked there! Should she take 
it with her down to the river’s hard bed? 

No. 

Could she leave it there, where it lay, and the 
waters so close? 

Not so, either. 

She turned, and took it lightly in her arms— 
keeping her eyes fixed another way, lest her 
purpose Bhould be shaken—and laid it down 
further off, in the middle of the path, where it 
would be found by some strange wayfarer on 
the morrow. 

That done—oh, labor of mistaken love!—she 


would have risen and hurried back to the river’s 
brink, for she felt her purpose slackening. Some 
dawn of reason was returning. Fitful sugges¬ 
tions of better things visited her, flashing here 
and there through her clouded brain, like dancing 
lights upon a marsh. She could not accomplish 
it! Something held her back with a strange 
force. Two little arms—far too slight to have 
held together the filaments of a broken rose-stem 
—were strong enough here for the work they had 
to do. 

As the child, weeping, clasped her neck, the 
heart of the mother softened. The truth broke 
upon her at last. It was a weak thing to die: a 
strong thing to live on, and battle with hunger 
and the world’s scoff—poverty and shame—for 
the'sake of the guiltless being that held her 
there in its strong coil of love! 

As she passed homeward—the babe locked in 
her bosom—a chastened woman—homeward to 
a dull, ill-lighted, low-roofed garret in the great 
city’s heart, her eye caught a soft flickering 
among the leaf-shadows on her way, where the 
moon shone most brightly. It was the passing 
of the Guardian Spirit. Her work was done. 


ABOUT TWO LITTLE WORDS. 

BY HENRY H. PAUL. 


Two little words there are in use 
Familiar as plain A. B. C.; 

I say there are two little words, 

And with me I’m sure you’ll agree; 

Now one of these we all oall “No,” 
The other you easily can guess; 

A sweet, pretty, fairy-like word, 

We all love to hear it—His “Yes.” 

How often when Hope whispered joy, 
And banished from life every throe; 

Has all in a moment been wrecked, 

By hang it, that ill-natured, “No;” 


And then as a charming reverse, 

Another there eomes now to bless; 
Observe bow it dimples the mouth, 

’Tia spoken—I heard it—’twas “Yes.” 

At twilight when with some loved one. 
Beside a blue streamlet we roam; 

And chat over matters and things— 

About the fond pleasures of home— 
Mayhap if the question were asked, 

We’d find which would cause us distress, 
I’ve made up my mind ’twould be “No”— 
It couldn’t be sweet little “Yes.” 


MORNING. 


BY 8. D. ANDHRSON. 


Light on the mountain-morn has come again, 
Light in the valley, on each flashing stream, 
Bums the deep radiance of the orient beam, 
While far away o’er flower-enamel’d plain 
Sparkle a thousand drops of dewy rain; 

Each wild rose trembles in the passing breeze, 
An d from the stillness of the forest trees 


Is heard the song-bird’s wild and plaintive strain, 
Calling sweet echo from her caverned sleep; 

Anon the hum of busy men is heard, 

And the full tide of human life is stirred 
With flow as ceaseless as the mighty deep, 

Each one to leave some traces on the shore 
To tell the wanderer he has been before. 


# 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 

Ventilation of Houses. —A fertile cause of dis¬ 
ease among children is the bad Tentil&tion of their 
sleeping apartments, a circumstance to whioh we 
desire to call the attention of mothers. Generally 
the smallest room in the house is selected for a 
nursery; and when this is not done a chamber in 
a back-building, or in the upper story, where the 
ceiling is low, is chosen. Now young infants and 
growing children require pure air especially. Life ; 
as yet is young in them, and vitality comparatively 
deficient. Nourishing food is not more necessary 
to them than fresh air, without which the lungs 
acquire a morbid action, and weakness of constitu¬ 
tion, if not positive disease is superindnoed. Many 
an infant has lost its life in consequence of being \ 
kept in a badly ventilated apartment. The impure j 
air has gradually undermined its vitality, making j 
it pale and feeble, and when one of the disorders ; 
common to children has seised it, it has died, 
when had it breathed purer air, it would have j 
possessed a more vigorous constitution, and, there- ' 
fore, have successfully passed through the disease. 1 
Mothers are too afraid of giving their children cold : 
by exposing them to fresh air. Accustom your off- : 
spring, from their earliest infancy, to pure air, 
avoiding draughts, and be assured not only will 
their health be better, but their constitution also. 

Our Literary Superiority. —In this, as in the ! 
last number, we give eight extra page*. We promised, 
at the beginning of the year, to make the magazine 
superior in literary excellence to what it had ever 
been before; and, we think, no one who has perused : 
the numbers regularly will deny that we have kept ! 
our word. The universal testimony of the press is 
that we are not excelled, in the interest of our 
reading matter, by any even of the three dollar 
monthlies; while many of our exchanges unhesi¬ 
tatingly give us the palm of superiority and almost 
innumerable letters, from private sources, speak to 
the same effeoti It is generally conceded—and in 
the absenoe of Mrs. Stephens wo may repeat it here 
—that no other American monthly has ever isseed a 
story equal to “ Julia Warren;” while “The Valley 
Farm" is eulogized everywhere as, with that excep¬ 
tion, the best story of the year. The Western Citizen, 
published at Chicago, speaks as follows: 

“We regard this as the reading magazine. The 
exceedingly interesting tale, the “Valley Farm," is 
concluded in this number. We know not where we 
have seen an article in any monthly Magazine, of so 
high a character as this story. It is equal to any of 
Dickens' incomparable sketches. We prediot a bril¬ 
liant career of prosperity for this new contributor." 


Our Equestrian Fashions. —Our equestrian fash¬ 
ion-plate, last month, produced quite a sensation. 
Riding on horseback has become so popular of late 


years, not only in this city, but all over the United 
States, that anything in reference to it is read with 
the greatest avidity. We shall hereafter devote con¬ 
siderable attention to this branoh of the fashions, 
carefully noting every change in the styles of riding- 
dresses, and giving hints in general upon equestrian 
attire. This part of our fashion department will be 
under the charge of a practical horsewomen, as our 
usual fashion descriptions are under that of a well- 
known milliner and mantua-maker. 

Arthur’s Homs Gazette. —We call attention to 
the advertisement, on our cover, of a new literary 
journal under the editorship of T. S. Arthur. At 
Mr. A. is a man of his word, all he promises will 
be performed. Weekly papers are multiplying all 
around us, but not faster than they are required, we 
think; and Mr. A’s will, wo have no doubt, be one 
of the best For three dollars we will furnish a copy 
of this magazine and the Home Gazette. 


The Angler. —We give, in the present number, 
another choice wood engraving, printed on stout 
paper, by a hand-press. The picture is most feli¬ 
citous. The old mill, the calm water, the overhang¬ 
ing trees, and indeed all of the accessories are well 
managed, and give a picturesque beauty to the scene 
that rivets the gazer’s eye. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

In Memoriam. By Alfred Tennyeon. 1 voL Bo *- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed & Field*. —These poems were 
written, at different intervals, through a series of 
years, in memory of a son of the historian Hallam, 
who was a personal friend of the poet, and, as we 
judge from intrinsic evidence, betrothed to Tenny¬ 
son's sister, but who died prematurely. The poems 
exhibit the characteristic melody, sweetness, and lofty 
idealism of the author; but have something of mono¬ 
tony, in oonseqnence of being all upon one theme. 
The theme, however, is merely suggestive, and in¬ 
numerable fine thoughts, entirely diverse from the 
main subject, garnish the volume accordingly. Every 
admirer of Tennyson will experience high gratifica¬ 
tion in the perusal of " In Memoriam." The volume 
is printed in the usual neat style of Ticknor, Reed 
A Fields. 

Lettice Arnold. By the author of “ Two Old Men** 
Tale 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brother #.— 
In this charming story of a young orphan girl Mrs. 
Marsh has almost exceeded herself. Lettice Arnold 
s a character to win oar love at once, and that, in 
spite of her plain appearance: like Jeanie Deans her 
moral qualities make her a heroine notwithstanding 
her want of beauty. While novels like these continue 
to be written, works of fiction cannot be, as they once 
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were, indiscriminately condemned; but, on the con¬ 
trary, those whioh hare a moral tendency, and are 
true to life, will be recommended, by every wise 
parent, teacher, guardian, and friend, as invaluable 
assistants in the oaose of virtue. The present fiction 
is one of the shortest written by Mrs. Marsh, and is 
re-printed at the low price of twelve and a half cents. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell, By William 
Beattie, M. D, 2 vole, New York: Harper 6b Bro¬ 
thers — We have not read, for a long time, a more 
interesting work than this. The career of the poet 
is traced, by Dr. Beattie, with a skill that makes ns 
almost as familiar with Campbell as if we had per¬ 
sonally known him. Thousands, who have admired 
the writings of the poet, will desire to peruse these 
volumes. The work is particularly rich in anecdotes 
of Campbell’s boyhood and early struggles, and is far 
more interesting than three-fourths of the novels 
published and so generally read. The Harpers have 
issued these Tolumes in excellent style. A handsome 
engraving of the poet adorns the work. 

Valentine Vox; or, the Somnambulist. By Henry 
Coekton. With Illustrations. 1 voL Philada: T, 
B, Pete too *,—This is a new edition of a novel which 
has had more success than any one of its kind, with 
the exception, perhaps, of O’Malley. Nearly fifty 
thousand copies of the work have been sold, yet the 
demand continues as great as ever. Indeed, for 
genuine humor, “Valentine Vox” is unsurpassed. 
The person who oould read the novel without inces¬ 
sant fits of laughter must be a perfect Cynic. Mr. 
Peterson issues the book in excellent style, with 
numerous spirited illustrations. 

A Second Book in Greek; containing Syntax, with 
reading lessons in prose; Prosody and the Dialec¬ 
tics, with reading lessons in verse, forming a sufficient 
Greek Reader, With a Vocabulary, By John Mc- 
Clintock, D. D. 1 vol. New York: Harper 6b Bro¬ 
thers. —The author of this work was but lately the 
professor of ancient languages in Dickinson College, 
Pennsylvania, and is, therefore, peculiarly competent 
for the task he has here undertaken. Our knowledge 
of Greek is somewhat rusted for want of nse, but, so 
far as we can judge, Dr. McClintock’s task has been 
admirably executed. 

The Iron Mask, A Sequel to “Bragelonne” “ Twenty 
Years After” and “ The Three Guardsmen,” By Alex¬ 
ander Dumas • 1 col. Philada: T. B. Peterson ,— 
Here is a work destined to have an immense sale, 
for every person who has read the novels to which 
it is a sequel, and they are tens of thousands, will 
desire to peruse this. Of all the novelists of France, 
Dumas, as a historical writer, is the best; and this 
series of fictions is confessedly his master-piece; 
therefore no one can err in purchasing “The Iron 
Mask” and its predecessors. Mr. P. has issued Hie 
work in excellent style. ^ 

Latter-Day Pamphlets, No, 8. Hudson's Statue, 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson 6s Co .—We find many 
fine thoughts in this little pamphlet, obscured, how¬ 
ever, by a vicious style, and placed in juxtaposition 
with many extravagant conceits. 


The Night Side of Nature or Ghosts and Ghost 
Seers . By Catharine Crowe, New York: J. S. Redjield, 
Philada: W, B, Zeibtr. —A book on ghosts, appari¬ 
tions, and strange noises, oompiled from authentic 
sources, ancient and modern; and curious in the ex¬ 
treme. We learn here how folk heard queer sounds, 
from apparently unknown sources, long before the 
Rochester Knockings were invented. We have read 
the volume with great interest It is handsomely 
printed and bound. 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy. Deli¬ 
vered at the Royal Institute in the years of 1834-5 and 
’36. By the late Rev. Sydney Smith. New York: 
Harper 6s Brothers. —This is not by any means, the 
dry, dull work which the title imports. On the 
contrary the book is agreeable in the extreme, and 
though not written in the author’s best vein, is still 
very muoh superior to the general run of*such works. 
It is published in a handsome duodecimo, and neatly 
bound in cloth. 

Frank Far high; or, Adventures in the Life of a 
Private Pupil. By the author of “Lewis Arundel.” 
1 voL New York: H Long 6s Brothers .—This is a 
now author, but a very agreeable one. He belongs 
to the same class of novelists as Lever, and Coekton, 
but with distinguishing traits of his own. Altogether 
“Frank Farieigh” is one of the most agreeable and 
humorous fictions we have lately read. 

The Illustrated Shakspeare. Nos . 20 and 21. Bos¬ 
ton : Phillips, Sampson 6s Co. —Baoh of these num¬ 
bers is adorned with an unusually elegant engraving: 
that in No. 20, being “Lady Northumberland,” and 
that in No. 21, “Queen Katharine of France.” We 
again advise every person desiring a superb, yet 
comparatively cheap oopy of Shakspeare, to pur¬ 
chase Hits edition. 

Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited 
by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey. New York: Har¬ 
per 6s Brothers. —We have received from the pub¬ 
lishers the fourth part of this extremely interesting 
correspondence. It will be completed in two more 
numbers, making a large and elegantly printed 
volume when bound. 

The Rebels.^ A Tale of the American Revolution. 
By the author of “ Hobomok.” 1 vol. Boston: Phil¬ 
lips, Sampson & Co. —This is an early work of Mrs. 
Childs, now re-published. It will be read with in¬ 
terest by those who love natural pictures of life, and 
have not been spoiled by the exaggerated school of 
novelists. 

The Initials . A Novel. 1 vol. Philada: A. Hart.— 
This is a novel of character, and really one of the 
best of its kind we have read for many years. The 
scene is laid in Germany, the domestic life of which 
is finely pictured. The author is a new hand, but 
we hope to hear from him again. 

The Hyacinths. By Mrs . Gray. 1 vol. Philada: 
T. B . Peterson. —This is a new novel, by one of the 
meat popular female writers of fiction, and one who 
always inculcates principles of virtue. The book, 
we can reoommend, as worthy, in every way, of her 
reputation. 
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Pictorial Field Book of the Bevolution. No. V. 
Neto York: Harper & Brother*. —Mr. Losaing con¬ 
tinues this great national work with unabated in¬ 
terest: while the engravings increase in merit, where 


that is possible, with every number. We hare no 
doubt that, when thia serial becomes better known, 
it will reach a circulation of one hundred thousand 
copies. 



FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fig. i.—Carriage Costume. —Dress of rioh drab 
gros de tours; the skirt closed up the front by silk 
ornaments in the form of bows and tassels; the latter 
representing acorns. The corsage is high to the 
throat, and the sleeves loose at the ends, with under¬ 
sleeves of white muslin. Pardessus of glaee silk; 
the color royal blue. The skirt or basquine of this 
pardessus, which is rather long, is trimmed with five 
rows of silk fringe, each surmounted by a triple row 
of braid. The sleeves are loose in the Chinese style, 
and trimmed with rows of fringe and braid corres¬ 
ponding with the basquine. Bonnet of crinoline, 
trimmed on the outside with white lace, having a 
deep vandyked edge. Under-trimming of small pink 
and white flowers. 

Fig. n.— Walking Dress or dark green Bro¬ 
cade Silk. —Skirt trimmed at the side with three 
rows of fringe, with deep headings. Corsage high, 
and in the pelerine style, likewise trimmed with 
fringe. Sleeves rather short and wide, finished with 
fringe, with a full white under-sleeve. Bonnet of 
white silk, ornamented with three white marabout 
plumes. 

Fig. m.—Is a little coquettish cap to be fixed on 
the top of the head, and it is exceedingly becoming 
to a pretty face with a piquant expression. It is 
made of a small round piece of net, round which is 
sewed a piece of insertion, round this is sewed three 
rows of quilling net, with rows of insertion between 
them; the whole being finished with a deep border 
of lace. There are puffings of lace and pink ribbon 
on each side, and strings hanging down; and little 
bows of pink ribbon are placed at intervals round 
the crown. 

Fig. iv. —Is a lace cap for a lady of maturer age. 
It is made of figured net, and has a plain caul fitting 
dose to the head, and is trimmed with a quilling of 
narrow lace taken in loops from the border to the 
border of the orown, on the Bides and behind, where 
it is fastened with little b<yys of narrow yellow satin 
ribbon; the lace in front forming two rosettes with a 
bow in eaoh, and a cluster of similar rosettes and 
bows on each side of the face. 



Fig. v.—Is a muslin morning cap, with six rows 
of worked muslin round the crown, confined with 
strips of ribbon, and bordered with a deeper frill of 
worked muslin, trimmed with ribbon. 

Fig. vl —Is a pagoda sleeve of muslin, trimmed 
with lace, and finished with a bow of pink ribbon 
inside the arm. The under-sleeve is also of muslin, 
and is made full, but gathered into a worked band 
round the wrist, which is lined with pink ribbon. 

General Remarks. —There is nothing particu¬ 
larly new in the mode of making dresses—every lady 
adopts a fashion of her own, provided it is beeoming. 
Canton orapes, splendid brocades, and chameleon 
silks, have just been received for autumn wear. 

The new Bonnets consist for the most part of 
fancy straw, and of white and black straw inter¬ 
mingled, and they are usually trimmed with a mix¬ 
ture of ribbon and velvet—the ribbon of some bright 
color, such as blue, pink, or light green, and the 
velvet either black or of some deep tint. A bonnet 
of black and white straw has been received from 
Paris. It is lined with pink silk, and trimmed, out¬ 
side and in, with black ribbon and black velvet. 
Another straw bonnet, also imported from Paris, is 
trimmed with wheat-ears and with maroon and dark 
blue velvet ribbon intermingled. The same trim¬ 
ming ornaments the inside of the brim, and the 
strings are of velvet ribbon. 

The ribbons are remarkably rioh, and of every 
variety of oolor. Black and orange, black and crim¬ 
son, and chameleon, are the newest. 

The new head-dresses are very beautiful. One 
whioh we have seen is composed of loops of pink 
watered ribbon with a fancy edge, mingled with 
drooping strings of pearl; three steaming ends fal¬ 
ling over each ear. This head-dress would be be¬ 
coming to dark hair, and to a thin face, as it gives 
width. 

Another is formed of a fancy ribbon with flowers 
instead of pearls. All the favorite head-dresses, 
whether of flowers, ribbons, or lace droop quite de¬ 
cidedly. This is an old fashion revived, but to most 
faces it is remarkably becoming. 
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THE MARTYRS OF THE COLISEUM. 


BY OHAKLlfl J. PBTBR0ON. 


In the heart of Rome, surrounded by the ruins 
of the ancient city, stands a shattered amphi¬ 
theatre, but vast and wierd, like a relic of the 
Antediluvian world. Majestic, even in its decay, 
the Coliseum takes firm hold of the imagination. 
When it was first erected Rome was yet mistress 
of the world, but though the Roman empire has 
been entombed a thousand years, the Coliseum 
•till stands. The vicissitudes of ordinary nations 
are nothing to the changes it has witnessed. It 
has been a circus, a church, a quarry, and a 
prison. It has seen the Roman emperor in his 
purple; the conquering Goth with his long, fair 
hair; the labarum that was borne before Con¬ 
stantine; the hosts of the crusaders; the army 
of Bourbon; the pomp of Popes; the majesty of 
Napoleon! The same race that, when it was 
young, wandered wild in the forests of Britain, 
now comes, in all the glory of civilization, to gaze 
qpon its ruins. The gods that were acknow¬ 
ledged over half the world, when first its vast 
oircle was thrown open to receive the Roman 
populate, have nob now a votary on the face of 
the globe. Alone, and in ruins, it survives; yet 
still majestic. As a young poet, but one destined 
to be great, has said, it stands 
* "dark 

With thoughts of ages: like some mighty captive 
Upon his death-bed in a Christian land, 

And lying, through the chant of Psalm and Creed, 
Unshriven and Btern, with peace upon his brow, 
And on his lips strange gods." 

But there are associations of horror as well as 
of sublimity connected with the Coliseum. There 
wild beasts tore each other in the presence of a 
brutal populace; and there gladiators, ravaged 
froin their distant homes, fought to amuse an 
idle people. Nor was this all. There Christian 
martyrs, refusing to abjure their faith, wet's ex¬ 
posed to savage lions; while a hundred thousand 
spectators, filling the vast amphitheatre of seats, 
exulted with* shouts at the display. The names 
Vol. XVIII.—10 


I of but six, who thus perished in the Coliseupi, 
have come down to us; but if we could know 
the whole number, the terrible catalogue would 
appal us. During nine persecutions the Chris¬ 
tian martyrs prayed and died in that bloody 
r arena. During nearly three centuries, the mas- 
[ sive walls of that amphitheatre shook to tha 
applause of brutal thousands, echoed to the roar 
of wild beasts, and heard the last petition of 
dying saints. 

Let us imagine a day in ancient Rome. From 
all parts of the city countless thousands pour 
toward the Coliseum, for there is to be a grand 
display of gladiators, and at the end a Christian 
is to suffer. The seats are soon filled, tiers of 
human heads rising one above the other, until the 
immense mass seems almost to reach the sky. 
A breathless silence succeeds, when the gladia¬ 
torial shows are over, for now the Christian is 
introduced. He is a venerable old man, whose 
only crime is that he refuses to sacrifice to the 
gods, but for this he is held an enemy of his 
race. ’As he enters the arena, he sinks on one 
knee to the sand, and raising his mild, benignant 
face to the sky, prays silently. At this there 
is a hoarse murmur of rage on the part of the 
populace, which the director of the games well 
understands, for he hastily gives a sign. A door, 
at one end of the amphitheatre is flung open, a 
savage roar is heard, and a lion bounds into the 
arena. Shaking his shaggy mane, the enraged 
beast looks around, discovers the kneeling man, 
and, crouching, springs, with another roar, upon 
his victim. The dark body of the lion is seen 
passing through the air; it covers the kneeling 
martyr; and all is over. 

Another scene. It is a grand gala day, for a 
new emperor has just attained the purple, and, 
to purchase popularity, he has prepared an un¬ 
usual display in the amphitheatre. Every known 
clime has been ransacked for savage beasts, and 
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all are to be turned loose together in the arena. 
With them, too, several Christians are to suffer. 
The Coliseum, as usual, is thronged. The various 
beasts are first Introduced, their rage whetted by 
hunger, and when they have fought each other 
for awhile, and the spectacle grows tame and 
monotonous, the cruel order is given, and the per¬ 
secuted Christians are introduced. They num¬ 
ber all ages, and include both sexes. Venerable 
priests are there, noble matrons, beautiful virgins, 
men in the prime of life. They are told that, if 
they will sacrifice to Jupiter, they shall be saved. 
But one and all refuse, preferring to die, in that 
horrible battle of wild beasts, rather than abjure 
«their Saviour. And they die, singing triumphant 
psalms, for God is with them in the hour of trial. 

By suoh martyrdoms, and others even more 


terrible, was our faith vindicated. Men were 
sewn up in the skins of wild beasts, and thus 
thrown to the lions; women were exposed, in 
sacks, to be gored by wild bulls; and both were 
wrapped around with pitch, which was then set 
on fire, and the victims placed to illuminate the 
imperial gardens. But, notwithstanding these 
persecutions, Christianity continued to spread, 
until, within less than three centuries from the 
death of its founder, it became the religion of the 
land. And now, when nearly two thousand years 
have elapsed, and the Coliseum alone stands, of 
all the arenas that witnessed these martyrdoms, 
Christianity not only survives, but grows stronger 
daily, widening and deepening its influence among 
the nations, elevating, and refining, and eivilizing 
men. 


LEAVES FROM MY LADY’S ALBUM.—NO. II. 

BT HENRY XOBFOBD. 


Go love the world, oh, mighty sage. 

With the white brow high and fair, 

And write on many a deathless page 
The good that a world may share: 

And bear the plaudits nobly met 
For the errand thou hast done, 

And toil for the love of all, but yet 
Give me the Love of One. 

Go love the world, oh, libertine, 

As toys for a playful hour, 

And drink the foam from the flashing wine, 
And the dew from every flower: 


Go revel on in the changing flame 
A thousand times begun; 

But away, away with the trifler’s name. 
Give me the Love of One. 

Go love the world for any meed, 

Be loved by the world again, 

But dark is your hope in the hour of need. 
And weary is your chain; 

Still woman’s love is the better part 
When all the course is run, 

No phantom light from every heart, 

But the full, free Love of One. 


FLORENCE GRAY. 

BY HENBY H. PAUL. 




Sweet Florence Gray, ’twas in the Spring 
When woodlands budded fair, 

And roses twined with jessamine 
Were braided in thy hair— 

We met—'twas then—when daisy-gifts 
Like gems were strewn around, 

And blue forget-me-nots and moss 
Just peeped above the ground. 

'Twas then I breathed soft vows to thee, 

I think of them to-day— 

Those vows whioh bind me yet to thee— 
My own sweet Florenoe Gray. 


Last night in dreams I saw thee borne 
Upon the streamlet’s tide, 

Where in our skiff we’ve watched the waves 
So often side by side— 

I thought you looked so beautiful— 

Dressed all in simple white, 

And wore a jewel in yonr breast 
That sparkled in the light. 

And then I woke—the vision fled— 

For dreams wont always stay. 

Yet ah! thy vision lingers still— 

My own sweet Florence Gray. * 
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BT jesAie JESSAMINE. 


“ Shade of Franklin protect us I” Surely, the 
knuckles of that placid old gentleman could not 
hare received a greater shock, when trudging 
under a thunder cloud in the rosy month of June, 
one hundred years ago, he with his little iron- 
pointed, silken kite, enticed the lightnings down 
—than did my feelings when standing, brush in 
hand, on a bright May morning, 1850, I was 
handed the following “despatch: 11 

“ Telegraph Optics, Balt May 6th. 

Dear Cos—I am escorting a female relative 

north—will take H-on my route—expect us 

to-morrow, early train, Frank Curtis.’* 

“Shade of Franklin protect us!” I exclaimed, 
throwing it from me—“was there ever anything | 
so provokingly unfortunate T” 

There we were in the midst of chouse-clean- j 
mg”—superintendent of which I had been duly 
idfctglledgj^ my dear mother only a day or two 
before. 

v “For,” said she, “young ladies cannot hope 
to make good housewives for others, unless they 
first serve an apprenticeship in their paternal 
homes.” 

4nd here was I—taking my first lesson—every 
oarplt up—half the furniture sent off to the 
cabinet-maker to be varnished—blinds hauled 
down—bedsteads stripped—in short, everything 
'“topsy turvy.” All this confusion and a beau 
' in prospect. What teas to be done ? 

Frank was a far-off cousin of mother’s—he 
had been here before, and I knew he loved to see 
■ everything in “apple-pie order”—and also that 
precious little work could be done when he was 
an inmate. 

We had engaged but one assistant—and had 
intended taking it leisurely—but here was a 
damper. 

I summoned the household—a grand consulta¬ 
tion was held over the untimely note; and after 
exhausting every exclamation deprecatory of 
visitors in general, and this one in particular 
in house-cleaning times—we ended by declaring 
that Frank was a noble fellow with all his oddi¬ 
ties. 

“And I for one,” said mother, “shall be right 
glad to see him.” 

“Oh, delighted,” I chimed in, “only there is 
so mnoh to do, and do time to do it in.” 

* “But oome he will.” So calling Dinah from 


her half-cooked dinner, and Jim from his work 
in the dining-room, I assigned them all their 
tasks—and everything went on right merrily. 

By three in the afternoon we were ready for 
the carpets, and securing the aid of the man who 
brought them in, well-shaken, we laid and tacked 
them with the precision of an upholsterer. 

This done, it needed but the arranging of the 
furniture and the disposing of some summer 
drapery about the windows, and over the large 
French mirrors, to make the appearance and 
oomforts of the parlors complete. 

When we came down to tea that evening, we 
announced that the “spare chambers” were in 
“perfect order,” aud upon comparing notes, we 
found that everything was in tolerable readiness 
for the expected arrival. And when we assem¬ 
bled in our spacious parlors that night, it was 
with light hearts and merry voices, all feeling 
that they had added their mite to the clean and 
cheerful* comfort which reigned there. 

And here let me say that those young ladies 
who eschew household affairs, and every domestic 
arrangement, know not the calm satisfaction and 
conscious pleasure that fills one’s heart as one 
gathers around the tidy centre-table, or clusters 
with mamma and the little ones about the bright 
hearth-stone neatly swept by one’s own hand. 

But we will not stop to moralise, as we are all 
ready for Frank. And sure enough the next 
morning the omnibus drove to the door, and out 
jumped Frank, never looking around, though we 
were all impatient to greet him, but seeming 
wholly intent upon guiding the tiny feet and 
fairy form of the lady he had in charge. 

A few moments and they were fairly emerged; 
and the hasty cousinly kiss being over, he intro¬ 
duced her as “Miss Barton,” whose mother we 
had all seen; “as to this lady,” said he, gaily, 
“I can only say it may take you sometime to 
understand her—but before very long you will, 
I dare say, acknowledge her in every way worthy 
of her maternity.” 

Frank, as I have said, had been with us before. 
Two Bummers ago he wrote on to mother, telling 
her that though he had never seen us, his mother 
assured him he would be kindly received for her 
sake. “And I am the more inclined to come at 
this time,” he added, “as my dear mother has 
set her heart upon my marrying; and as I am 
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not one of the most energetic men in the world, 
I have thought one of your spirited, rosy-cheeked 
northern w 6 men would be the very thing.” 

“The very thing indeed!” I indignantly ex¬ 
claimed, os I read the letter. “I wonder if he 
thinks our charming northern Women are to be 
had for the asking?—or that they will waste 
their sweets upon a proud, indolent, conceited 
nabob?” 

“ Oh, you are too severe, my daughter,” replied 
my mother, oalmly, “Frank is, I have reason to 
believe, an excellent young man—and now I think 
of it,” she continued, “there’s my favorite niece, 
Lucy. She has signified her intention of visiting 
us at no distant day. Why not hasten her a little, 
that she and Frank may meet here ? They would 
suit admirably.” 

My mother bent upon match-making! Ah, 
well, so be it. That very day I wrote to Lucy 
D-to lose no time in joining us. After tel¬ 

ling her of the gentleman's avowed motive in 
ooming north, I concluded with— 

“You cannot but admire my disinterestedness 
and magnanimity in inviting you here at this 
time—thus foregoing all chance of a conquest on 
my part—inasmuch as the gentleman is of ex- 
omplory morals—has unbounded wealth, and still 
a large expectancy from his mother.” 

Luoy came, and so did Frank Curtis—and never 
did mortal beings devise, plan, and manoeuvre 
more to bring about the union of two hearts, than 
did one and all of us from the head of the house 
down to Sister Lizzie, who had just reached her 
teens. 

Frank was just formed to captivate one of 
Lucy’s disposition and temperament. He was 
quite tall in person—but by his broad shoulders 
and fine expansive chest, was relieved from every 
appearance of awkwardness, which so often mars 
the effect in very toll men. 

He had moreover 4 pleasant countenance, a 
fine hazel eye, and black hair and whiskers— 
just enough of the latter to give him with his 
erect form a slightly martial air. And then such 
teeth! I have watched them often as with his 
bewitching, quiet smile he discoursed to us of 
his pleasant southern home, or descanted upon 
the fidelity of some favorite slave, and wondered 
how Luoy could resist him. 

His manner was at times gay and dashing— 
ready for all sorts of fun—and again he would 
turn from it at a moment’s warning, and hang 
for days over Hie sick cradle of our boy. 

Indeed one could not but love him—yet there 
was something unsatisfactory and provoking 
about him too. L cannot describe it, nor explain 
myself better than by saying he was forever dii- 
appoinling one. 

Just as you had hin| wound up to the very 


point desired, and you felt sure from his nodding 
assent to your premises—and his “ah! is it pos¬ 
sible,” “oh, certainly,” &c., as you progressed in 
your argument, that he could not but agree with 
you in your conclusion—lo! he was off at a tan¬ 
gent, declaring that it might all sound very well, 
but his experience had taught him differently and 
so on. Indeed, I never have decided to this day, 
whether he does it for mischief, or whether con¬ 
tradiction is an innate defect. 

Now Lucy was altogether the reverse of this— 
with a skin of remarkable clearness and purity 
of texture—and features almost perfect in their 
regularity—with a person of exquisite mould, 
and a grace of manner altogether winning, she 
had that frank, artless, open-hearted simplicity 
now so seldom found, but which our grand-dames 
tell us was quite the fashion in their day. 

In truth, she seemed just the being to neutra¬ 
lize a character like that of Frank’s. 

She never for a moment concealed her admira¬ 
tion of “Mr. Curtis,” and though'She was not 
forward, showed her readiness to walk or ride 
with him as the case might be. Truth to tell, 
she was always assigned to him as a matter of 
course, and we never started off for a walk that 
Frank did not mechanically ofljpr his arm, or 
saunter along at the side of Lucy, r 

Our town abounds in sweet walks and sha^y 
trees—hardly a day passed that we did not ram¬ 
ble off in some direction, and when I happened 
to lead the way, I never failed to hurry my com¬ 
panion with a most commendable zeal till we 
reached our place of destination. 

Or if we chanced to fall behind, I saw a thou¬ 
sand beauties over which to linger in the gentle 
waves of the Susquehanna as they swept past us 
tinted with the rich sunset hue—or perchance I 
culled the wild flowers from its banks—or casting 
my eye to the opposite shore, would go off into 
raptures about the green hills which rise there 
with so cultivated an air; and so aristocratic 
withal that one would scarcely think we have 
still with us the “oldest inhabitant,” who re¬ 
members when the beast of the forest had there 
his “den”—and when the Indian girl made her 
wild toilet in the waters that wash their base. 

Anything and everything that Frank and Lacy 
might walk undisturbed. Often and often I have 
watched them in their quiet course—she with 
her head slightly inclined toward him—while his 
I fancied was bent eagerly down, drinking in her 
slightest aocent 

The very night before Lucy went—I had as 
was my wont outwalked them—and as they ap¬ 
proached the stile where we were seated I felt 
sure from the conscious blush upon her cheek, 
and the half-dubious, half-satisfied air of Frank 
that matters had come to a crisis—and with a 
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knowing look I said, “ I trust your ramble has 
been a pleasant one?” “OhI delightful,” an¬ 
swered Lucy, in a moment, while Frank remained 
as I thought in silent embarrassment. 

Well, Lucy went—Frank seeing her a few miles 
on her homeward journey. I was all anxiety you 
may be sure, besides had some pride in wishing 
to feel that my manoeuvring was not all lost. 
So a day or two after, I was enumerating her 
many virtues, to each and all of which Frank 
only nodded his approval. 

At length in despair of getting a direct opinion 
unasked, I abruptly said, # “well, tell us now, 
Prank Curtis, what do you think of our sweet 
Cousin Lucy?” 

“Oh! she's well enough,” he answered, “but 
give me a girl that don’t shriek at the buzz of a 
bee, nor faint at the sight of a harmless snake. 
Besides I never did like these beauties—espe¬ 
cially your blonde beauties—they are too timid 
and amiable—and then they take your admira¬ 
tion so much as a matter of course; they expect 
it.” 

“Expect it!” I repeated, warmly—“Lucy 
Douglass never expected the admiration of any 
one.” 

“Oh! I was not thinking just at the instant of 
your cousin,” he answered, with provoking cool¬ 
ness. “I was speaking in general terms.” 

“ Ah! it seems to me, Frank,” said I, reproach¬ 
fully, “that you ought to think of ho one else 
after all that has passed.” 

“After ail that’s passed—why, coz, you amaze 
me. It’s not possible that Lucy for a moment 
supposed—I never dreamed—who would have 
thought.” But I waited for no explanation, and 
swung out of the room with quite an air of in¬ 
dignation, and hurried to mother's room that she 
might condole with me on the failure of all our 
plans. 

When did woman acknowledge herself van¬ 
quished? I began to think I find mistaken my 
man. “ He is certainly a clever fellow,” I said, 
•‘and Lucy though pretty, wa* too tame for him. 
If 'l could only get Grace Clarence to come over 
as if by accident,” I thought. “She is the very 
antipodes of Lucy.” 

Tall, commanding figure—hair that falls in 
curling masses about her pale and rather melan¬ 
choly cheek—and an eye dark as ebony, that 
looks out from a soul proud with exalted intel¬ 
lect and conscious superiority. “That will do 
exactly.” And in less than three days Grace 
was sitting in our parlor side by side with Frank 
Curtis! 

I felt that with her our movements must be 
much more adroit. In truth, that we dare not let 
her for a moment snppose that she was brought 
here with the expectation of making a conquest 
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Grace was a girl of remarkable self-possession. 
Never under any circumstances did she lose that 
calm dignity and propriety of manner which is 
sure to characterize the well-bred and high- 
minded woman. 

Indeed so much did her calm stateliness of 
manner, which was perfectly natural, differ from 
my own warm and impulsive temperament, whioh 
is quite as natural, that I wan at a loss at first 
how to conduct my mode of attack. 

I, however, set my wits to w^k to plan 
various excursions aquatic and equestrian, where 
I thought there was any possibility of the occur¬ 
rence of any untoward circurasfhnce—something 
just startling enough to bring into action Grace’s 
habitual presence of mind. But boats would not 
upset, nor would our “gallant steeds” prove faith¬ 
less to their riders. 

At last a little incident took place in our own 
parlor divested of all romance to be sure—but 
which I was certain would fix matters at once. 

Our dear little Tom, a sweet, rosy-cheeked boy 
of three years, had been quietly playing about, 
when suddenly he choked, coughed, and his face 
assumed a purple hue. We all jumped and 
screamed—while I snatched the child up, calling 
loudly, “mother—sister—come, quick, Tom is 
dying.” 

I say all—all but Grace. She seeing at once 
what was the matter, rushed after me and hastily 
taking the little fellow from me, thrust her fingers 
down his throat and drew out a large button! 

“That was nobly done, Grace,” said Frank, 
relieving her at the same time of the struggling 
boy. “You have by your uncommon nerve and 
admirable presence of mind saved the life of this 
sweet child.” And then he added playfully, but 
I thought somewhat seriously, “Grace Clarence 
will be a prize for any man!” 

“Fairly committed,” thought I, and making 
an excuse to take Tom to mother, I left them 
alone. 

All would not do. Another month rolled round. 
Grace and Frank were still here, but no proposal; 
and though he had mingled occasionally with the 
refined and polished society which adorns this 
inland town, he was summoned home at last with 
a heart apparently untouched, and a person free 
as air. 

He bade us farewell in an assembled group— 
and if I except one short letter announcing his 
safe arrival at home, this was the last we had 
seen or heard of him. 

Several little circumstances had occurred, how¬ 
ever, to lead me to suspect that Grace had not 
been kept quite so much in ignorance of his 
movements as had we. And somehow when this 
“despatch” reached us, announcing his intention 
of diverging so greatly from the main route, I 
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could not but think that Grace had something to 
do with it. 

However my digression is muoh more glaring, 
you will say, and not so easily forgiven, inasmuch 
as you are waiting to hear something of the 
“ female relative.” 

Ah! she was a beauty—not one of “your 
blondes” neither, nor yet was she a brunette. 
But judt enough of .the rich, red northern blood 
tinctured her downy cheek and ripened her pout¬ 
ing lips, to4lo away with a slight hue of what 
might otherwise have been called southern. 

The oolor of her eyes too was most bewitch- 
ingly uncertain.* Frank called them black, and 
for a moment one might agree with him, but the 
long, silken lashes threw them so in the shade, 
that just as you were declaring that they were 
a—a light hazel, you are stalked into the belief 
that they are coal black. Then again when Bhe 
opened them full upon you, you were pleased to 
find them beautifully blue. 

Any little distraint that might have lingered 
consequent upon the bustle of getting ready for 
them, vanished in an hour under her genial smiles 
and pleasant volubility. Long before dinner she 
was familiarized with the whole household from 
“grandma” down. All loved her. 

After dinner we girls stole off for an hour’s 
siesta, and at six tea was served—upon rising 
from the table Frank said, “now for a walk— 
one of our old-fashioned walks, coz, along the 
mossy bank, or away to some shady grove—any 
where our fancy leads us.” 

No sooner said than done, and after on hour’s 
ramble we found ourselves on the grass-skirted ; 
and clean graveled walks of “Capitol Hill.” 

Feeling somewhat weary, we seated ourselves ; 
on the stately stone-steps of one of the “depart¬ 
ments,” where the thick extending branches from 
a clump of lofty trees near by, twine their rich 
green foliagh in and around the massive pillars, 
making a delicious, quiet retreat in whioh to 
pass the twilight hour. 

Here we remained long and pleasantly, each 
one relating in turn some amusing incident of 
“by-gone days.” I among the rest telling Miss 
B— of Frank’s sad and cavalier treatment of 
our two sweet cousins, warning her to beware 
of him, for I pronounced him a complete male 
coquette! 

“Talking of cousins,” said Frank, laughing it 
off—“talking of cousins reminds me of a passage 
in my ‘love’s history,’ though I don’t know that 
it’s worth while to tell it„as cousinly affection 
Beems to be exhausted in this circle.” 

“No such thing,” said Lizzie, a sweet, blue- 
eyed girl, laying her hand coaxingly upon his 
shoulder. “I do love a story, and above all one 
of your stories, Cousin Frank.” 


“Well, then,” began Frank, “you must know 
it was at my own home fa the balmy south that 
this occurred, some, sometime ago (and a roguish 
smile played upon his ftuse.) Our folks are hos¬ 
pitable in the true Virginian sense. 

“ They are always gathering around them some 
choice spirits; and Sister Kate, of whom you have 
often heard me speak, is forever scouring the 
country either in person or by some mail proxy, 
in search of some companion, somebody to come 
and stay with her. 

“So one calm October morning, Kate came 
bounding into my room quite out of breath, with 
an open letter in her hand. 1 Look here. Brother 
Frank; you know I wrote to New York for Cousin 
Mary to come and spend the winter with us; 
never dreaming she could be induced to leave 
the gaieties of that great metropolis for our dull 
home, but here it is—she’s ooming—Bhe'll be 
here in a day or so.' 

“I gave an impatient pshaw!—such a cousin. * 
‘Why, Kate, I was at Uncle Sam’s when she was 
ten or twelve years old, and an uglier little 
mortal I never laid my eyes on.* 

“ ‘Well,’ said she , 4 you ’ll lay your eyes on this 
self-same mortal very soon again. And I do beg 
now, Frank, if she should be somewhat plain or 
even ugly, that you will not put on that haughty, 
indifferent air of yours—but be polite for my 
sake.’ 

“ ‘Or for the ladies own sake,’ said the bland 
voice of my mother. We both started, and looking 
around there, leaning on the arm of my mother 
was—was a being. How shall I describe her?” 

“Never mind the description,” said Lizzie— 

; “on with the story.” 

“Well, it was Cousin Mary! and after Kate 
had hugged and kissed her to her heart's con¬ 
tent, my mother handed her over to me, and I 
assure you I welcomed her in the most approved 
cousinly manner. 

“Doys and weeks flew by. We walked and 
rode, and sailed together, till at last I began to 
suspect myself most desperately in love! over 
head and ears in love! 

“ Somehow, when Mary came about me with 
her sweet, endearing ways, it never pleased me 
half so well if she called me coz: that sweet, 
familiar word that I at first thought so bewltch- 
ing, began to fall painfully upon my ear; and 
once or twice I said, ‘ oh! call me Frank; just 
plain Frank.’ 

“ I think she half suspected me; for she looked 
Archly into my face, and said, * ah, then, Frank, 
don’t you want me for a relation ?’ How I longed 
to fold her to my heart; and tell her how near 
and dear a tie, I hoped, would one day bind us. 

“But Cousin Mary was ohangeful in her moods; 
one never knew how to take her. Sometimes she 
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was wild and playful, and this became her most. 
Often indeed, most often she would put on her 
sentimental city airs, as I called them, and won¬ 
der how we could be so unceremonious! * Gen¬ 

tlemen in the south were so familiar,’ &c. I also 
noticed that these remarks were introduced most 
inopportunely, just at the very time that I had 
mentally resolved to snatch the first moment of 
solitude with her to tell my tale of love—but these 
terrible sentimental fits of hers would set me all 
wrong again. 

“ And so the time oame round when Mary was 
to leave us for a couple of weeks, on a visit to 
an uncle still further south, without my having 
committed myself in the slightest point 

“Mary was gone! I was inconsolable. How 
I did bless my abominable stupidness or bash¬ 
fulness, and wonder I could let any feeling over¬ 
come the all-absorbing love which filled my soul. 

“ Write to her I would not; for sometimes Mary 
was a quiz, and I feared she might serve up the 
precious billet doux for the edification of my fair 
cousins with whom she was staying. 

“At length Mary came again. Kate had gone 
to spend a day or two with a neighbor; and as I 
lifted Mary from the carriage I ventured to say, 

‘ oh! how glad I am to have you here once more!’ 
then thinking I had said too much, ‘ Sister Kate 
will be so happy.* 

“As we walked up the spaoious hall we were 
alone, and I stooped to kiss her cheek. She raised 
her hand to interrupt it, saying, ‘no, no, Mr. 
Frank! I am no longer on your list of cousins; 
pray be civil.* ‘Oh! but let me beg you, Mary,* 
the drawing-room door opened, and my mother 
advanced with her warm welcome, and I was left 
with the confession lingering on my lips. 

“After tea I found my cousin was in her sen¬ 
timental mood, so I proposed a walk. She lan¬ 
guidly consented, and we wandered forth. 

“The night was splendid, and as I drew her 
arm in mine I felt, indeed, I think I may safely 
say, we both felt that ‘moonlight hours are meet 
for love.* 

“ * We *11 take the little path to the lake,’ said 
I; ‘there is something so refreshing in its green 
banks, so calm and beautiful in its deep, still 
waters, that I think we shall both enjoy a walk 
in that direction.* 

“ ‘You seem depressed to-night, coz,* she said, 

* I beg pardon, Mr. Frank, I mean; are you ill, 
or how shall I account for the mood that’s upon 
you?* 

“*0h! never mind me, Mary. Why should 
you?* Then looking onward, ‘I declare there*s 
my favorite boat moored just by the willow. If 
Sambo was here what a delightful sail we might 
have.* 

“That instant Sambo hove in sight. ‘Why, 


Sambo, where did you come from?* *0h! jis 
tought massa might want to go a boatin by de 
light ob de moon.* ‘Very well, Sambo, bring the 
boat close into shore. Step carefully, Mary,’ 
and in a moment we were floating quietly on the 
blue waters. 

“The scene was enchanting; it'Was fairy-like. 
The Naiads of the stream might |ee the silvery 
fishes reposing by moonlight on its pebbly bottom; 
and myriads of stars danced upon its dimpled 
surface. ^ 

“ Silently we moved along. My breath came 1 
thick and fast. I saw that Mary expected some 
word of love from me; perhaps hoped for it 

“At length I broke the painful silence by 
saying, ‘Sambo, sing—sing us something low 
and plaintive.’ I wanted something in accord¬ 
ance with the scene. ‘Yes, massa,’ and as his 
full clarion voice rose upon the air, I felt that 
now the propitious time had come.” 

Here we all clustered still closer to Frank 
breathless with attention. 

“ ‘Mary!’ I said, and took her hand in mine. 
I saw the flush upon her brow; but putting on 
an air of careless gaiety, she answered, ‘well, 
Cousin Frank.* ‘ Mary !* for a moment she raised 
her beaming, sparkling, speaking eyes of jet to 
mine, and anon her long, dark lashes swept her 
crimson cheek, ‘Mary!* and pressing her hand 
still closer, I exclaimed, ‘ this is classic ground I 
do assure you /* ” 

“How absurd!” said I, rising indignantly, “it 
was just like you, Frank. It is a way you have 
of raising expectations that are never to be rea¬ 
lized.* 1 

“Not so very absurd after all,” said Frank, 
laughing heartily, “for having got once more on 
terra-firma we threw romance aside; and talked 
of stem realities. In the course of which I asked 
the lady in plain terms if she would take me 
‘for weal or for woe?*—to which she answered 
modestly, but decidedly, *ycs!'” Then rising 

and advancing toward Miss B-, “and I now 

introduce you to my wife, Miss Mary Curtis!” 

Such expressions of amazement—suoh kisses 
and congratulations as followed the denouement 
I leave you to imagine. 

Upon reaching the house my first impulse was 
to fly to mother’s room, and be the first to. tell 
her that after all our efforts Frank had succeeded 
in making his own match! 

Mr. and Mrs. Curtis staid with us for a couple 
of weeks, serving only to confirm us in the wisdom 
of Frank’s choice. When we parted, it was with 
mutual regrets and promises to continue a friend¬ 
ship formed under circumstances so amusing. 

This morning I got a letter from Mary, dated, 
“My own home, New York city.” In which she 
says, “Frank bids me tell you, that his friends 
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oh! SING THAT BONO TO 11B ONCB MORE. 


ill think he makes a point of disappointing; and 
to retrieve his character in this respect he is 
determined to give me a view of that ‘classio 
ground’ he talked so eloquently'of. For this 
purpose we have taken passage in the steamer 
‘Europe,’ which sails in a oouple of weeks. 


After staying long enough in London to see the 
‘sights,’ we shall cross over to the Continent— 
visit Paris and other places of note; and then 
luxuriate for a month or so in the rosy twilight 
of Italy.” 


•OHI sing that song to me once more. 


BT MBS. 

On! sing that song to me once more, 

My own sweet Isabel, 

Whose witching cadence charmed mine ear, 
As if some fairy spell 
Had larked within its glowing chords; 

Oh! sing that song to me, 

’Twill charm awhile the dismal roar 
Of the deep-sounding sea. 

Fear not, my love, thou’rt safe from harm, 
Tho* loud the billows roar, 

And rudely dash their surging waves 
Against this rocky shore; 

With thy head pillowed on my breast, 

Thou wilt as sweetly sleep 
As when the downy pillow pressed 
* Thy soft and blooming cheek. 

But sing that song to me once more. 

My own sweet lady fair, 

Whose echoes once so gaily rang 
In the proud halls of thy sire, 

Whose dark grey turrets cast their shade 
Across the rolling Rhine; 
now could’st thou, love, for me resign 
That lordly home of thine ? 


s. s. SMITH. 


But still thy step is light and free. 

Thine eye as brightly beams 
As when we first our love confessed 
Beside thine own blue streams* 

But cheer thee now, my bonny bride, 
And sing that song to me; 

The proud Earl welcomes back bis child. 
He now is seeking thee. 

He missed thy gay and bird-like tones 
Within his dwelling lone: 

He bids thee now resume thy place 
To cheer his hearth and home; 

Nay, why that look of timid fear? 

I too shall go with thee. 

And wheresoe’er thon may’st abide. 

Thy William there will be. 

Thy haughty sire will not reftise 
To own me for his son. 

When he shall learn his child hath wed 
The Earl of Clarendon; 

And thou, my bride, wilt thou forgive 
The ruse we played with thee. 

Since ’twas to win the faithful heart 
That thou hast given me? 


<1 

STANZAS. 


BT 0. 0. WHITTLESEY. 


The sun is shining bright above; 

No cloud is wand'ring thro' the sky; 
Gay birds are warbling in the grove, 
Right merrily, right merrily. 

Nor brooks, nor streamlets silent lie, 
Their dullest notes are flowing free; 
And balmy winds aro fluttering by, 
Right merrily, right merrily. 

All Nature pleasing thrift pervades, 

No discord maims her harmony; 


Flocks dance in the ambrosial shades 
Right merrily, right merrily. 

And why am I “perked up” in gloom. 
When all so blandly smiles on me ? 
I’ll bury care—dance on his tomb. 
Right merrily, right merrily. 

I’ll rend the darkling woof of ear*, 
And set my captive spirit free, 

To float upon the peaceful air. 

Right merrily, right merrily. 
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»I CABOLINg CHISEBBO. 


M Oh, not for wealth, or fame, or power, 

Hath man’s meek angel striven, 

Bat, silent as the growing flower, 

To make of earth a Heaven."— Ebssesbr Elliott. 


“A Woman that feareth the 

“What a beautiful bride,’* was the involun¬ 
tary exclamation that broke from many a lip, as 
Mary Wraith, leaning on the arm of her young 
husband, William Werne, passed along the aisle 
of the village ohurch to the carriage which stood 
in waiting. 

The bride was certainly very beautiful, though 
now her face was very pale-4t had none of that 
glow of health whioh it usually wore: but Mary 
was a mourner even on this her marriage day, 
and long watching and final bereavement had 
written a sad story on her sweet countenance. 
She was dressed in white, (but without the orna¬ 
ments or tinsel, which we all know become the 
youthful bride so well) having for William’s sake, 
rather than for her own, for she had none of 
superstition, merely laid aside for that day her 
mourning garments, to re-assume them on the 
morrow. 

During the last week Mary had followed her 
father to the grave, and she was now an orphan. 
Long had that parent been the object of her con¬ 
stant care and devoted affection, for he was both 
father and mother to her, Mrs. Wraith having 
died in her own fair youth, while her child was 
an infant 

It seemed as though the hand of Providence 
had guided the hearts of these young beings 
toward each other, that they might in union sup¬ 
port each other in the dark hour of misfortune. 

Not many months since William Werne had 
come back to his native village, a ruined mer¬ 
chant He had been gone from home but three 
years: after a sufficient experience in the employ¬ 
ment of another, as his father imagined, it was 
thought advisable for the youth to go into busi¬ 
ness for himself—and he had such a bright and 
hopeful spirit, was so full of the energy and 
ambition of youth, that the old man who looked 
on him with pride and admiration could not 
doubt of his success. 

But that very energy and amibition had car¬ 
ried William too far: it was not possible that 
he should long cope with rivals whose fortunes 
were established, who in the ranks of trade could 
stand unmoved by the most adverse winds. But a 


Lord, she shall be praised."— Bible. 

shock came that threw all our young merchants’ 
business into confusion so inextricable, that he 
saw no way but to act on his first impulse—he 
hastily Retired to his father’s house burdened 
with mortified pride, and the many debts whose 
pressing and binding nature he keenly felt 

Captain Werne was an aged, retired officer in 
the army, who for deeds of valor performed in 
his prime, had been granted a pension by govern¬ 
ment He himself had counselled his son to a 
mercantile oareer, and to establish him in busi¬ 
ness had advanced the little fortune which he 
had accumulated in past years—and also he had 
used his influence with personal friends to obtain 
loans of money for his son. The failure, there¬ 
fore, fell with heavy weight on the old man, and 
when too late he wondered at his own short¬ 
sightedness in calculating with such certainty on 
William’s success in a path so hazardous. 

It was a dark day when the old and the young 
man stood together in their home, looking over 
the dismal and perplexing business accounts. 
But neither of them hesitated in the course they 
should pursue. They were honorable men, and 
they resolved to give up all to their creditors at 
once, and then by renewed and ceaseless exertion 
to labor in order to liquidate these debts. 

The lovely place whioh the captain had spent 
years of pleasant leisure in beautifying, was 
given up without a regretful word; though his 
heart was sorely torn that day when he left the 
home which had been so dear to him, and to the 
young daughter of his heart, who had lived and 
died there. And by his brave example the old 
man cheered his somewhat fainter-hearted son. 

Captain Werne went then to lodge with his old 
friend Johnson Wraith, and Willie again left the 
village to accept a clerkship which had been 
offered to him in another town. When, some 
months afterward the young man went back to 
the village to attend to his father’s funeral, when 
he listened to the comforting words whioh Maiy 
spoke to him in his great affliction, and saw 
the tears whioh she wept for him, the thought 
which for years had hovered over his mind in 
dim shadow became suddenly glory-hued, and 
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he knew that he loved Mary Wraith; and his j 
manhood rejoiced in that hoar of enlightenment 
Two years after his father's burial he stood in j 
turn the comforter of the orphaned Mary. It \ 
was while her father lay dead in the little parlor, [ 
prepared for burial, that Willie said to the sor-1 
rowing daughter in a tone of voice that betrayed j 
no passion or worldliness, but calmly solemn, as ! 
was meet to be heard in the chamber of death, 

“ We whom God has sorely and often bereaved, j 
who by His providence are now left without father j 
or mother, brother or sister, or fortune, should j 
we not be all in all to each other ? We have no 1 
riches, and there is little prospect of worldly joys \ 
before us God knows. I foresee only a life of j 
constant labor, and have scarcely more than one ; 
hope, to die freed from debt The home I can ! 
offer you is a poor one, suoh as I never thoughtj 
to offer any woman, but if a true and loving heart \ 
is anything to you at this moment I pray you > 
accept mine, for I dearly love you, Mary." j 
If in the midst of her deep sorrow a ray of j 
light penetrated the gloom of that bereaved * 
woman's heart, forgive it, reader. If there was j 
a sudden uplifting of the dreary cloud which j 
showed the blue sky bathed in sunlight beyond, \ 
do not condemn; if there was an instantaneous ; 
realisation of the command, “ Let there be light" j 
in her soul, pardon my gentle-hearted one, for it: 
was God and not man who gave the consolation— 
it was Meroy that sent her peace and hope when 
she was drinking of the cup of bitterness. It 
was His loving kindness which joined those hearts 
together by the couch of the dead, in a bond that 
was to prove life-lasting. 

And, certainly, it was in no spirit of indecent 
haste, that a few days after the funeral of Mr. 
Wraith, William Werne and Mary appeared before 
the parish minister to be married, and of all who 
looked upon them as they knelt at the altar, there 
was not one to utter, or even to think such a 
wrongful thought In their poverty and bereave¬ 
ment all felt it to be well that they should stand 
together for life. Even the prudent ones, though 
they knew the deplorable state of Willie's affairs, 
said nought uncharitable when he took to himself 
the beautiful, destitute orphan; they felt indeed 
thankful for her, that so kind and dear a friend 
had been given to her in that day which had else 
been a day of utter desolation. 

After their marriage the young couple left the 
village immediately for the town where Willie was 
employed—their future dwelling-place. They had 
no time for merry-making, even had the inclina¬ 
tion not been entirely wanting. It was late in the 
night when the carriage which conveyed them to 
Greendale entered that town. All was darkness 
around them, there was neither moon nor stars 
visible, but such a multitude of fire-flies darted 


to and fro in the distance, that one looking upon 
them had thought a city illuminated was near at 
hand. 

As they drove up the street to their destination 
the bridegroom exclaimed, “I would to heaven, 
Mary, that I were conveying you to a better 
home. May God defend you from ever looking 
back with regret on the deed recorded this day 
of us. It almost seems as though it should be a 
day of fasting and prayer, when such as you and 
I are bound together. With those who have 
always looked want in the face, it iB different. 
They are aocustomed to it, and have been edu¬ 
cated, so to speak, for it; but you, oh, Mary! 
But I love you, I love you, my dearest, and I will 
move heaven with my prayers to keep me always 
above temptation. I swear to be always worthy 
of you!" And he clasped her passionately, and 
with tears, which the wife saw not for the dark¬ 
ness, to his breast. 

Willie, Willie, darling, do not talk so! Worthy 
of me! oh, let us only live true to each other and 
to God, and He will always help us. You give 
me yourself—it is enough. I have never hoped 
for riches—I am able to work, and I shall be no 
drone in our little hive, believe me. Look, Willie! 
do you Bee those myriad fire-flies? they look like 
burning stars—they dash to and fro like meteors, 
they make light in the darkness. My husband, 
perhaps I over-rate my strength—I may never 
prove to you as steadfast and bright as the moon¬ 
light, I know I am weak and inefficient, but I will 
be your fire-fly, I will always try to make light 
in our house be the clouds above and around us 
ever so dark. Love is brave, and after all what 
is there in life so very terrible, if we only make 
truth our watchword—then if all earth forsakes 
us we shall find One who is more than earth for 
our friend—His smile is better than riohes—His 
loving kindness better than light." 

“Amen, my Mary!" was the husband's softly 
and cheerfully uttered response, as the car* 
riage drew up before the humble lodging-house 
where he had engaged a room for himself and 
his bride. 

On the succeeding morning Willie immediately 
entered on his duties in his employers warehouse, 
and Mary buried herself in arranging the few 
articles of furniture she had kept for their own 
use, after the sale which had taken place at “ Sun* 
nyside"—and by noon there was a cheerful home- 
look in the humble apartment, that made it at 
once dear and beautiful as a long-sought land of 
promise to Willie, when he went horn* at noon. 
The piano which had been her mother** Mary 
had kept, a precious keepsake of other days, as 
well as a means of help in their time of adver¬ 
sity. It was her plan to instruct in music, which 
she was amply capacitated to do, and in this way, 
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48 also by her needle, she knew Bhe would be able; 
to pa y her own way well. 

And it was so. 

There were never any household debts out¬ 
standing against young Werne, neyer any board- 
bills to be paid. It was the wife’s ambition to 
hare her husband's efforts unshackled, as they 
had been before he married her; that their dwel¬ 
ling together might prove a mutual encourage¬ 
ment and a solace in hours of relaxation from 
duty. Was not this a noble ambition! j 

For months all went on smoothly and well. 
The life of these two, thus far, had been it is 
true no summer dream—neither was it all a j 
winter storm. They had each other, health and \ 
strength, and for reasonable beings that surely j 
was enough. j 

There were many young men employed in the j 
establishment where Willie was at work, who j 
had not the saving and restraining power of a 
virtuous woman to influence them—they were 
gay youths, with whom to “ eat, drink, and be j 
merry” was all of life. Willie was high in favor 
with them all, and they admired and respected S 
hk beautiful and industrious young wife. They j 
had no wish to lead him astray, they had no de- j 
•ire to tempt him; for they knew his poverty, j 
his struggles and liabilities, and they honored ; 
him for the brave heart his wife had inspired in j 


But they tempted him once—though thought¬ 
lessly—and that was a night of woe indeed! 
There had been all day a great press of business, 
and near midnight when the aooonnt-books were 
at last closed, and the warehouse about to be 
deserted, a glass of 41 strong stuff” was passed 
round to refresh the wearied workmen, and to 
brace them against the cold and storm without. 

That single glass of unwonted stimulus was 
like fire in Willie’s brain. After he had parted 
"with his companions, but before he had accom¬ 
plished half the homeward way, it had paralyzed 
him—he was utterly incapable of proceeding, and 
in the darkness and frost he fell upon the pave¬ 
ment, a pitiable object indeed. Through all that 
night Mary kept watch—anxiety and terror kept 
her wide awake, for of the real cause of his ab¬ 
sence and long, tarrying she had not one faint 
suspicion. Shortly after sunrise Willie appeared, 
leaning on the arm of a friend, unaffected then 
by the fatal contents of that single glass, but 
ruined in constitution from the long exposure! 

There had been in him from his boyhood a 
tendency to rheumatism in its worst form, and 
this night had terribly developed it. During 
the remainder of the cold season he was almost 
entirely helpless—he could not venture beyond 
his door, nor in any way labor continuously or 
profitably. Then the place which he could no 
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longer fill in the counting-room was supplied with 
another hand, and it only remained for the young 
wife to renew her labors with increased courage 
—to enlarge their sphere: this she did, and her 
heart never faile<| her. But William became as 
a chained lion in those days of grievous trial* 
“This was a cross too hard for him to bear,” he 
said—and it inis not borne with patienoe. He 
still hoped muoh from the warm weather when 
it should oome, but when the sun smiled at last 
graoiously on the earth, it gave to him no re* 
storing power—no healing influence. 

Then Willie wept, for all along the thought of 
spring had been as a thought of heaven to him— 
he had prayed and panted for it, believing it 
would restore strength and vitality to Ms limbs, 
and alas! when summer came and passed away, 
it left him as it found him, a cripple stilL Then 
Vanished that thought of restoration, that blessed 
hope of labor and final freedom from all indebted¬ 
ness to his fellow man. 

And yet for all this misfortune, the Lord seemed 
in those days to have shed the light of His conn* 
tenanoe on the soul of the striving wife. With her 
constant and laborious exertion Mary’s strength 
increased, and was firmly established. The medi¬ 
cal aid they were able to command, and much did 
Mary deny herself to secure this for her husband, 
was attended with no lasting benefit: all the re- 
medies physicians could suggest were utterly be¬ 
yond their reach. It is an awful union this of 
disease and poverty! Yet there was a thought 
constantly cherished in the wife’s mind that 
was an unfailing source of joy. Slowly she was 
accumulating a little sum which would one day 
secure for her beloved a place in an establish¬ 
ment, where such diseases as his had in many 
cases met with cure little short of miraculous. 
Oh, how much there was in life for Mary Werne! 
How rich was she, living with an object to attain! 
Truly they who do not bitterly suffer, can never 
know the blessing of a great hope! 

The care of Willie was in itself a great care; 
one from which many a woman would have 
shrunk—it demanded time that was most pre¬ 
cious, and strength and patience—but Mary’s 
heroism was of the most exalted character, and 
the all-beholding Spirit who saw her labors and 
her poor reward, knew that she had 41 well done,” 
and in those dayB it was surely written of her, 
“she shall enter the joy of her Lord.” 

In the second winter after Willie’s misfortune 
he had so much regained the use of his hands 
as. to be able to hold a pen, and the wife had in 
several offices found for him occasional employ¬ 
ment as a copyist—and finally she succeeded in 
making a permanent arrangement with a person 
who was touched by the simple story she told 
him of her husband’s misfortune. 
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The “dew of youth”—that which is in itself 
youth—want of harsh experience, freedom from 
care, and pressing thought—'that youth with 
which years haye nought to do, had now faded 
from the brow of the husband and wife. They 
were both grown old. 

It was ten years after their marriage that they 
sat one winter night resting from their labors, 
and talking of the past. William had now be* 
come reconciled by long deprivation to the loss of 
that freedom of limb which he had once known, 
and it did not now so afflict him as it once had. 
He had learned some admirable! lessons from his 
wife in those years, and not the least of them was 
patience—holy patience—the power to “suffer 
and be strong”—to prove himself thuf nobly and 
truly great, was now his destiny. 

The hope Mary had long cherished of a final 
and complete cure in her husband’s ease, was 
somewhat daunted. The little she had been 
able to lay by in all those years for meeting the 
necessary expenses of one who goes abroad in 
search of health, was far from the sum she had 
mentally proposed to furnish him; and when at 
last she mentioned the subject to William, he put 
it at once away, saying they would “learn to 
labor and to wait,” for other things pressed more 
heavily upon him than mere physical pain. Firtt, 
he would be freed from the bondage of debt, then 
it would be time to shake off the bonds of sick¬ 
ness. 

That night in winter when they sat together, 
conversing about the years that were gone, was 
Christmas Eve. They were comparing the re¬ 
cord that it gave them with the past troublous 
times, when a letter was brought in for “Mrs. 
Mary Werae.” It was opened with wondering 
interest and perused, shall I say how? Very 
little correspondence had been kept up by Wil¬ 
liam and Mary with any of their old friends or 
neighbors, and of the communications addressed 
to them, very few had more favorable contents 
than a stern, “pay me that thou oweet” But 
this letter 1 it was a gospel indeed to that striving 
pur; its contents were surely “glad tidings of 
great joy1” 

Shortly after, William had been so sorely smit¬ 
ten by disease, an aged man who had lost muoh 
by his failure, called upon the debtor in no very 
amiable mood, in order to receive from him some 
surety of the debt; his heart was touched by the 
suffering which met his eyes, and by the firm, 
brave spirit which the wife revealed. Still he 
would insist on a surety of payment, and William 
had given him a “promise to pay,” due six years 
from date; to which Mary, also astonished and 
outraged by the old man's conduct, insisted on 
affixing her signature, that in case her husband 
should be unable to pay the debt, it might be held 


against her 1 H was six years ago this very night 
that this thing happened, and now the money 
promised was beside them on the table—they had 
saved it dollar by dollar, and heaven knows how 
it had been earned and saved; on the morrow 
they were to forward it to the old man, and proud 
and glad were they to assist in increasing his 
already boundless store of wealth. 

But that old man was dead, and the letter 
was from the lawyer who had drawn the will. 
Enclosed was the note now due, with the blest 
intelligence that the creditor had in his death 
resigned the elaim, and, in admiration for the 
wife of William Werne, had left to her a farm in 
another portion of the state, which was in itself 
a fortune—being extensive, unincumbered, and 
in a high state of cultivation! 

Now was the earthly recompense indeed oome 
to those long-striving ones, and for the dead old 
man, that deed of charity he wrought must indeed 
prove sufficient to oover “ a multitude of sins.*’ 

To Willie and Mary Werne this was a reward 
so entirely nnlooked for, unhoped for—it brought 
such joy to their hearts which had grown humble 
and patient under the chastisement of the Lord, 
that their astonishment would have given way to 
incredulity, had not the proof indisputable of the 
fact of their prosperity been given in the papers 
before them. And now this night, thoughts, some 
thoughts that for long they had not dared to 
oherish, stood up in a full and glorified light, and 
no more fervent prayers were heard in heaven, 
than those that went up from Mary's heart as 
she knelt beside her husband's chair, and while 
his arm embraced her, poured forth her soul in 
thankfulness and in glorious faith. Often-times 
had Mr voice gone up from that room in which 
they had lived sinee their marriage day, and 
always had his arm thus encircled her as her 
petitions were offered, but never till now had he 
joined so heartily in the petitions to which her 
soul and her faith had too often given the whole 
human efficacy. 

Early in the spring-time they removed from 
their humble lodgings to their new home, which 
was situated in one of the richest agricultural 
districts of New York state. Had they ever 
aspired in thought to suoh a home, they had 
been guilty of a wild dream indeed—more, in¬ 
finitely more than they had dared to hope was 
assured them. True, Willie was a cripple still, 
but now the abiUty to try that wondrous “water 
cure” was given, and not many months passed 
after they had entered into possession* of their 
new estate, ere the husband and wife were on 
their way to Brattleboro*. 

But if there was joy in this ability to seek for 
aid, there was somewhat of sorrow in it also, for 
it occasioned the first separation that the two 
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THE' NKW8 OF THE BATTLE. 


bad known since their union. ^>art from one c 
another they could live only half a life, and more < 
than can be written they missed each others pre- \ 
•ence, aid, and conversation while they were dis- S 
severed. However, the one year of absence Would > 
pass away swiftly, as after all had stern ten years i 
of hardship and trial they had shared together; j 
then Willie would be home again, crippled, help- j 
lees no longer, so all assured them. \ 

And it was true. Twelve months passed, and \ 
at the end of June, (it was a year that very day \ 
since he parted with Mary) William alighted j 
from the coach in which he had come up from > 
—while yet at a distance from home, that he j 
might approach the cottage through the fields, j 
It wab in the evening, long after sunset, and j 
the moon had risen when he moved through the j 
beautiful walks, bordered with roses in foil and j 
glorious bloom that led to the cottage door. Oh, j 
how full of gratitude was his heart as he stood, > 
bound by sickness no longer, in his own halls— j 
how hastily and joyfully he sought her for whose | 
smile and whose kindness he had never, never | 
looked in vain! With a noiseless step he entered \ 
the room where they had passed so many happy \ 
hours in those months before he went away. 
She was not there, but something that brought < 
tears to his eyes flitted by him, a brilliant fire- \ 
fly—he could iiave kissed it for her sake, oh, to * 


him she had been more than that to which she 
once likened herself in her beautiful humility. 
The door of this apartment led to another, the 
pretty parlor, which, happy as young children 
with a play-house, they had decorated and fur¬ 
nished together, and —she was there! 

There stood a couch in the centre of the room 
shrouded in white, and something lay therein 
that was motionless! Faint and trembling with 
the conviction of all that had fallen upon him, 
Willie approached and bowed himself beside the 
bed. To him, in the moments that followed, it 
was as though an age had passed away sinew 
that sight first burst upon him, but still he knelt 
there, he dared not uneover that hidden face— 
he oould not rise and go away. 

Yet that he did look upon it at last, they who 
found him with the lifeless form of Mary folded 
in his arms, needed not to be told. When with 
trembling hands he laid aside the veil the moon¬ 
light fell on her face, and it seemed to him aw 
though she smiled again, tenderly and sweetly 
as of old, upon him. 

So had Mary Werne’s mission on earth been 
fulfilled; so was ber husband brought to say in 
deep humility and perfect truthfulness, in re¬ 
membrance of all that was past, and all that was 
noW come upon him, “it is the Lord. Let Him 
do as seemeth to Him good.” 


THE NEWS OF THE BATTLE. 
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I remember, aye! I remember the day 
When the news of the battle came, 

A time was set for a grand display, 

As it were with one acclaim: 

They told of the hero who led the van, 
Where the odds were ten to one, 

And they rear’d a triumphal arch to the man 
Who was second in fame to none. 

Bat I watch’d the post-boy as he bent 
His steps by a lowly door, 

An aged mother came oat as he went, 

To get of the news he bore: 

“ A victory 1” Ah, her eyes shone glad 
While so eagerly she read, 

But soon her heart grew heavy and mad— 
Her son was among the dead! 

Banners were streaming all over the town, 
And martial music was heard, 

The victor rode with a fitting frown 
For the one who never fear'd: 


Anon and ever a sliont went up 
As they circled the hero’s car, 

And his name was pledg’d in the reeking cup; 
His name and the glory of war. 

Slowly and mournfully up the street, 

And down by the quiet lane, 

Wound a sorrowing throng that shunn’d to meet 
The bright triumphal train: 

Up in the church-yard old and dim— 

Made dim by many a leaf— 

They laid her to rest, and they chaunted a hymn 
For the mother who died of grief. 

The victor’s praise will be sung in rhyme, 

And his name is history’s own, 

But who shall remember the fearful crime 
That left the agecj alone? 

Like the gleams and dreams of golden youth. 

By men it is soon forgot; 

’T is best for the hero’s fame, forsooth, 

That his shield displays no blot. 
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AGNES PEBCIVAL; 

OB, TRUE LOVE’S DEVOTION. 


BY BIN IT KAY. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was one of the pleasant days of the season— 
early May—and the busy world of mighty London 
poured forth its tens of thousands on the spark¬ 
ling flag-stones; the air was fresh and balmy, and 
as it floated through the close, pent-up streets, 
many an aching heart and weary head felt its 
holy power. 

In a low tenement, situate in a bye-street of 
the great metropolis, where seldom the sound of 
lordly equipages was heard, and where aristo¬ 
cratic feet never trod the rude pavements, sat a 
young man of some five-and-twenty summers, 
busily engaged at a painting placed before him 
on an easel. The countenance was partially 
averted, but even the classic profile exposed to 
view, gave one an idea of nobleness of spirit and 
consciousness of superiority which artificial shbw 
will fail to produce. High and broad was the 
massive forehead, with veins of thought inter¬ 
woven with the few lines which care had wrought 
there; dark and piercing were the lustrous eyes; 
and a profusion of dark, wavy hair fell around 
the perfectly developed head; while the regu¬ 
larity of the strictly beautiful features, and the 
proud curl of the nether lip, gave him a singu¬ 
larly commanding, refined and high-born appear¬ 
ance. 

The mean apartment in which he sat, and 
which was evidently an artist’s studio, was sadly 
out of repair. The room was very low and very 
small, and the discolored ceiling and stained walls 
announced that the rain had penetrated them 
recently. There were but two windows, one of 
which commanded a view of the narrow street, 
and the other looking into a small back yard, 
where a few hollies and one or two other shrubs 
were just unfolding their leaves. All the pros¬ 
pect which was commanded from either casement 
was stacks of chimneys, a few back windows, 
clouds of smoke, and the neighboring church 
spire. 

The interior of the apartment was similar to any 
painter’s studio, being embellished with various 
articles of vertu scattered on every hand. Ma¬ 
donna heads after the old matters, most gloriously 
beautiful; pieces of chaste and elegant statuary; 
life-like and graceful Hebes; and bewitching 
Venuses were the principal features of the room; 


while a few instruments of music—a guitar and 
harp—occupied their respective places. 

Suddenly the artist tossed back his head from 
the work wearily, and half closed his eyes,* while a 
low sigh escaped involuntarily from the open lips. 

44 It is strange,” he said to himself, in low and 
broken accents— 14 it is strange how the fair face 
of Agnes will haunt me so! I cannot paint a 
picture but what some feature of hers will appear 
upon the canvass; and here, in this new painting, 
I have combined all her unrivalled charms; and 
the rare loveliness of her heavenly face seems 
even now beaming upon me.” 

It was a picture of a beautiful Greek girl which 
he had been employed upon, and to which he had 
reference. Fair, indeed, was that angelic face 
limned upon the oanvass with soft, pearly cheeks, 
carmine-tinted lips, and eyes most darkly, deeply 
blue; with many an auburn wave of gemmed and 
braided hair, and a high, marble brow which 
seemed almost transparent so fair and white was 
the polished skin. He attitude of the figure 
was one of infinite grace. The hands, so syn^ll 
and fair, were clasped together upon the full and 
graceful bosom, while the pure face and spiritual 
eyes were raised meekly above, and so innooent 
and angelic was the expression on that beautiful 
countenance, that it seemed rather the features of 
some beautiful spirit than one of earthly mould. 

For some rime the young man remained in 
the position he had first taken, not a muscle of 
his countenance moving, and the quick breath 
coming and going distinctly. But at length he 
started to his feet, and glancing at a clock in 
the room which told with a fretting distinctness 
every moment which passed away, turned impa¬ 
tiently to the window. 

44 Ten o’clock, and yet she comes loti” he 
soliloquized, in a somewhat bitter tone— 44 what 
should keep her away? I am sure she might 
have been here!” and with an anxious and ex¬ 
pected expression upon his pallid countenance, 
he commence J pacing the apartment with heavy 
strides, glancing from rime to rime at the clock, 
and muttering to himself. 

At last, he heard a light footstep upon the 
stairs, and in a moment more a low, mu sical 
voice uttered his name without 

44 Ernest, Ernest! are you here?” 
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The young man sprang to thexioor, a radiant 
smile breaking over his face, and the dark eyes 
flashing with joy, and the next instant ushered 
in a young and beautiful girl of some seventeen 
summers. 

11 Agnes—dear Agnes!" murmured the artist, 
as he bent to kiss the fair creature who stood 
trembling before him; “I was afraid you would 
not come—I have been waiting impatiently this 
long while." 

41 1 came as soon as I oonld escape from the 
prying eyes of Lady Evelyn," was the quiet reply 
«f the fair girl, as she sank to a seat by the artist's 
side; 44 it is so difficult to get a moment's respite 
from her Argus-like watchfulness, dear Ernest, 
that you will pardon my want of punctuality!" 

44 Oh, willingly, Agnes!" was the quick re¬ 
joinder, and many a fond and love-like word suc¬ 
ceeded, as Ernest, with one arm thrown around 
the form of the gentle Agnes, and her head bent 
forward upon his bosom, sat there, in a trance of 
deep delight. 

The portrait of the Greek girl, before alluded 
to, was, in truth, the very *•‘pictured semblance" 
of sweet Agnes Peroival; yet there was a some¬ 
thing laokLng about it; the lively and playful 
vivacity was not there; and there was but one 
expression to the countenance, while to Agnes 
every new incident, every phase of life, gave a 
different appearanoe to the beautiful features. 
Seldom has a brighter sylph appeared m ibis 
nether world of ours, or a more glowing vision 
glanced across the cheerless earth, than fair 
Agnes; and Ernest—proud Ernest Graham e-*- 
knew it, and was happy that the gentle heart 
which throbbed within that polished casket beat 
for him—and him alone! 

Many an hour glided swiftly by, and yet the 
lovers sat there, communing with their own 
hearts, weaving bright hopes for the future, and 
forgetting the past—that past which had been so 
cruel to them. The deep knell of the clock of 
old St. Paul's striking the hour of two, at length 
aroused them from their delicious tete-a-tete, and 
admonished Agnes to seek her home. 

Gathering the ample folds of her rich shawl 
around her graceful form, she turned toward the 
door. One kiss from Ernest was impressed on 
he* yielding lips, one glance from his dark, fas¬ 
cinating eyes rested upon her for an instant, and 
the next moment, with a low farewell upon her 
Ups, she passed down the creaking stairs of the 
humble domioil, and, emerging into the narrow 
street, turned her footsteps in the direction of 
the elegant mansion of Lady Evelyn Beresford. 

Ernest gazed long and vacantly after her fast 
receding form; and when it disappeared from his 
view he sank into a seat, and buried his face in 
bis hands convulsively. 


j CHAPTER II. 

Ebwsst Grahams had first met sweet Agnes 
Peroival at her father’s princely mansion in the 
country, where he had been employed by old Sir 
Mordaunt Percival to paint the portraits of the 
family. The Lady Emilia, the mother of Agnes, 
stately and beautiful, with a proud, stern face 
and carriage, had been first transferred to the 
canvass, and all who saw it—even the lady her- 
self-—had united in pronouncing it perfect. The 
majestic head—the peerless features, pale and 
cold—the commanding feud of the pure alabaster 
neck—and even the very expression of the im¬ 
mobile countenance, so queenly and beautiful— 
we/e pictured to the very life by the faultless 
band of Ernest 

Sir Mordaunt sat next, and the proprietor of 
Percival Hall, with his stern, noble counteuanoe 
and noble form, was limned upon the easel of 
Grahome—the erect counterpart of the proud 
nobleman. But now a more difficult task was 
Ernest's, to sit day after day and gaze at the rare 
beauty of the lovely Agnes, and then to transfer 
the lineaments of that fair face to the easel before 
him. We say difficult —it seemed so indeed to 
the heart of Ernest, for so radiantly beautiful 
was Agnes in her purity and innocence, that it 
seemed almost impossible to catch the heavenly 
expression which played upon her features like 
a soft cloudlet upon a June sky, enhancing the 
beauty of each by the mingling of light and shade. 

But at length the ordeal was no longer dreaded. 
Agnes had not sat but a few times, ere Ernest 
became strangely interested in the work. He 
would watch for hours abstractedly, and in a 
strange mood, for her coming; and when she 
came to his studio at last radiant smiles would 
break over his face, and a new and holy light 
beam in his deep, lustrous eyes. Each sitting 
was delayed as long as possible, and no percep¬ 
tible progress was made with the portrait He 
would gaze at Agues for hours, and in a dreamy 
state, would scarcely touch his pencil to the work; 
while Agnes—fair Agnes, so sweet and so modest 
—would blush and look disconcerted, and tremble 
whbn he addressed her with his thrilling voioe. 

Thus week succeeded week, and still each morn¬ 
ing found Agnes by the side of Ernest, listening 
to his manly voice as it murmured soft words, or 
gazing upon his face, so noble and so beautiful, 
all-unconscious of its effect upon her young and 
susceptible heart But this course of things could 
not always continue, however much, by two, at 
least, it might be desired. Lord Percival began 
to look distrustfully upon Ernest and Agnes as 
they conversed together in low and tender tones, 
and to gaze at Grahome searohingly with his 
dark, piercing eyes; and once, when Ernest was 
alone in his studio, he had sought him, evidently 
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with something straggling in his heart to impart 
to him; but the young man looked so honest and 
so noble that his heart failed him—and with one 
glance at the unfinished likeness of his darling 
and beautiful Agnes, he left the apartment with 
a troubled expression upon his usually open coun¬ 
tenance. 

At length the portrait was finished; yet words 
cannot convey an adequate idea of all the angelio 
loveliness of that countenance. No pen can de¬ 
pict the matchless grace and beauty of Agnes 
Percival! 

And Ernest, all nobleness and truth, and pos¬ 
sessing a soul pure and good, began to feel new 
and strange emotions kindling in his heart'for 
the gentle Agnes. He would watch for hours 
each movement of her graceful form, would ob¬ 
serve the varying expression which flitted across 
that fair and tell-tale face until—spell-bound and 
fascinated—he was overpowered by a vague, deli¬ 
cious faintness, the effect of overwrought feeling. 

Agnes had noticed his deportment toward her; 
now cold, calm and stately, anon, wild and fitful, 
full of extravagant fancies and morbid dreamings, 
or with refined and polished bearing, anticipating 
her slightest wish. And Agnes was not blind to 
his many attractions, to the accomplishments a 
good education had procured, and to the real 
nobility of the character and spirit of the poor, 
but proud Grahame. Her heart had gone out of 
her own keeping before she was aware of it. 

Was it strange that two such beings as Ernest 
and Agnes, full of intellect, purity of thought, 
and similarity of feeling, situated as they were, 
and thrown into each other’s society altogether, 
should become one in heart and soul. 

Ernest Grahame was a scion of a reduced 
family, once as proud and noble as old England 
could boast Gentle blood flowed in his veins— 
blood which had given strength to the sinews of 
mighty warriors, or languidly coursed through 
the arteries of fair and lovely dames. His ances¬ 
tors could be traced back many centuries—to 
the wars of the red and white Roses—and still 
further back to more troublous times. Still it 
was not this which gave him the proud carriage 
so habitual to him; it was the self-consciousness 
of his own noble and upright spirit, and his own 
superiority over the “common herd.” 

Half a century past, and the noble mansion of 
the Grahames had echoed to merry sounds and 
gay voices: it was then in the fall tide of pros¬ 
perity: but, alas! a ruinous fire razed it to the 
ground, and left only a few blackened and smoul¬ 
dering remains to tell the tale of complete de¬ 
struction; a dark and heavy blight fell upon the 
fields of the broad domain; the noble forest was 
hewn down; and it seemed as if some dreadful 
curse rested upon the manor, for everything went 


to a slow but sure destruction. From this time 
forth the family of the Grahames kept slowly on 
the wane, decreasing in prosperity and numbers; 
until at last but two remained—Ernest, who, 
seeking to procure a livelihood, had exerted Us 
fine talents in an artist's lift—and Gerald, an 
older brother of Ernest, who had sought to re^ 
pair his broken fortunes in that golden land-~ 
the Indies. 

Years flew by, and we have narrated the meet¬ 
ing of Ernest with Agnes Percival, of the pure, 
confiding love which followed; and of their stolen 
interviews in mighty London. Ernest had asked 
of Sir Mordaunt Percival the hand of Agnes In 
marriage; but with many a fierce invective on 
his head, and many a cruel and galling epithet, 
he bade the poor and unknown artist leave his 
presence, and never again mention his love for 
Agnes. 

The bitterness of death was on the unfortunate 
young man; he could have felled Sir Mordaunt to 
the floor, but he was the father of her he loved, 
and he forbore. He felt stunned as if by* some 
mighty and terrible blow; mortification, anger, 
and sorrow mingled confusedly together; the past 
was like a deceptive dream—the future swam 
indistinctly before him. The first object that 
aroused him was the form of the haughty old 
lord passing up and down the lofty apartment. 
Ernest made a strong effort, gave one glance, fall 
of melancholy pride, at the arrogant and heart¬ 
less Percival, and left the old library with tot¬ 
tering steps. 

That night he parted with the weeping Agnee 
under the old trysting-tree, in the park adjoining 
the hall; and with one arm thrown about her 
drooping form, murmured many a soothing and 
encouraging word in her ear. 

“I shall hover around you, dear Agnes! I 
shall be your guardian angel—my sweet one!** 
and Ernest hushed the choking sobs and the 
heart’s wild throbbings, by assuring her of his 
eternal and deathless love for her. They parted 
with solemn adjurations from on High to assist 
them in their true and holy affection, and with 
pledges of mutual love, Agnes to return to her 
now desolate home, and Ernest to enter again 
the fickle world, firm in the power of his devoted 
love for Agnes to resist its temptations. 

But now a new fear agitated the hearts of 
Lord and Lady Percival. Their only child— 
their sweet Agnes—became daily more pale and 
thin, and her step less buoyant than of yore. 
No smiles played now over her countenance, or 
“wreathed her pallid lips”—no merry warble 
broke from her throat; but each day she grew 
more languid and emaciated. At first they were 
alarmed, fearing it was the hereditary disease of 
the Tamily—consumption; but at length Lady 
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Ejailia gleaned the seoret from her daughter's 
Kps. Agnes loved—yes, loved! passionately, 
wildly; and the otyect of that affection was 
Ernest Grahame! 

About this time, a sister of Lady Emilia, re¬ 
quested the company of Agnes in the metropolis 
that season. For a long time the parents hesi¬ 
tated; but a change of scene, new faces, and the 
dazzling brilliance of court might, they thought, 
be beneficial in erasing her love for Grahame, and 
restoring to her her blooming cheek and buoyant 
step. In a few weeks Agnes was launched forth 
into the “world" of fashionable society, under 
the strict charge and guidance of Lady Evelyn 
Beresford; who, true to her character of a watch¬ 
ful and jealous duenna, guarded well the foot¬ 
steps of her young and beautiful protegee. 

■ ■ < 

! 

CHAPTER JII. j 

Late in the afternoon, Agues ran up the, steps ] 
of the mansion of Lady Evelyn Beresford, situated j 
in the most fashionable quarter of the “West] 
End." It was early in the morning that she had ] 
heft the house, “to make a few calls," she said; | 
and for once Lady Evelyn did not insiBt upon | 
accompanying her. Since then what had trans- ] 
piredl She had seen Ernest, and many a long] 
and rapturous hour had glided away with him. 
They had renewed their vows of love and con¬ 
stancy—and hope, bright hope again animated 
her bosom. 

Worn and fatigued by her long walk, she 
entered the great hall of the stately house. The 
dinner hour was past, and Agnes immediately 
sought her own apartment, where she threw her¬ 
self into a voluptuous fauteutl, and gave way to 
a delightful reverie. But even this pleasure was 
soon denied her. Lady Beresford, aware that 
she had returned from her call-giving, soon des¬ 
patched her femme de chambre to the room of 
Miss Pereival, with the request that die would 
some to her boudoir. 

Agnes bowed assent to the woman; and, rising 
from her recumbent position, bathed her glowing 
cheek and burning brow with some medicated 
essence which stood by her side in a glittering 
vial—“I can meet her now with composure, I 
trqft," she said, to herself, as with a beating 
heart she left her room to seek the presence of 
her aunt. 

She found the Lady Evelyn awaiting her ap¬ 
pearance in a boudoir fitted up with infinite 
taste and lavish expenditure. There were orna¬ 
ments of buhl and marquetrie, and Lorres china; 
statuary elegant and beautiful filled the niches; 
and cabinet pictures of chaste and exquisite 
design covered the walls. Lady Beresford her¬ 
self was in one of her sternest moods, sitting 
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upright in a large arm-chair drawn before an 
escritoire of polished rose-wood. 

As the trembling Agnes entered the apartment 
she bowed with the utmost coolness and hauteur , 
and motioned her ward to a seat. Agnes sat 
down—her heart dreading that which was to fol¬ 
low. A gloomy silence of some moments suc¬ 
ceeded, which was broken at last by her ladyship 
in a deep, inflexible tone of voice. 

“ Miss Pereival," she said, in stern tones, which 
sounded inexpressibly harsh to the ears of her 
niece, “Miss Pereival, I have reason to believe 
that you have made but few calls to-day—and 
yet you have been gone a long time. Has your 
time passed pleasantly ?” 

Indignant at the humbling words of Lady 
Evelyn, Agnes drew up her form to its utmost 
height, and cast on the unamiable, supercilious 
woman a look of ineffable contempt. Lady 
Beresford, however, did not seem to observe it, 
and proceeded in a more cutting and nonchalant 
tone, “tell me, Agnes, where have you been? 
It is my duty to you and your parents to keep a 
watchful eye upon your movements!” 

Astonished, yet too proud and too honest to 
prevaricate, Agnes remained silent; but the next 
moment she bust into a violent flood of tears, 
and sank upon her knees by the side of the arro¬ 
gant Lady Evelyn. 

“ I will tell you all," she said, in a voice broken 
with sob9; and, in a husky tone, she informed 
Lady Beresford of her love for Ernest Grahame, 
and the interview which had occurred that day. 
But Bhe found no sympathy in the hard and 
stony heart of the lady who listened to her words 
with compressed lips and lowering brow. 

Before she had concluded her story, Lady 
Evelyn commanded her to arise and seek her 
own apartment, as she had no sympathy with 
love affairs. Agnes did as she was bid, and as 
she again entered her chamber Bhe sank heavily 
upon the softly carpeted floor. 

The ensuing day Lady Beresford wrote to 8ir 
Mordaunt concerning the interview of Ernest and 
Agnes, and giving free vent to her own spiteful 
nature. “It is beyond forbearance," she wrote. 
“And I cannot permit any lady of my household 
to so far forget her maidenly reserve and dignity 
as to traverse entire London for the sake of a 
tete-a-tete with a gentleman.” 

The rage of Lord Pereival upon receiving this 
missive knew no bounds; and even the usually 
cold and passionless Lady Emilia felt a glow of 
anger and shame mount to her cheek, that her 
daughter should have so far left behind her 
womanly pride, as to again hold converse with 
one who bad been rejected by Sir Mordaunt as 
a husband for his only ohild. 

A few days afterward, the princely equipage 
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of Lord Mordaunt Percival entered London, and 
drew up before the palace-like residence of Lady 
Beresford. Lady Emilia alighted, and was as¬ 
sisted tip the steps by an aged servant; and Lady 
Evelyn met her at the door with extended hand. 
The meeting between the sisters was oool and 
• constrained; in youth they had been rivals for 
the hand of Lord Percival, and in age they were 
barely friends. 

But it was the interview with Agnes which 
was the most painful to the mother’s heart. She 
had resolved to upbraid her—then to expostu¬ 
late with her; but when she met Agnes she could 
only sob, “my child—my child 1” and clasp her 
in her arms. Weak from excessive emotion, 
that proud woman, usually so stately and dig¬ 
nified, half-fainted upon the shoulder of her 
daughter. 

Lady Percival remained in London several 
days; and when she returned to Peroival Hall, 
Agnes accompanied her. The shades of the 
evening were closing around as the carriage 
rolled up the avenue to the mansion; and Agnes 
gave a faint start as it swept past a huge tree 
whose overhanging boughs touohed the coach. 
It was the old trysting-tree where she had so 
often met Ernest. 

At length the carriage stopped before the gates 
of the park, and Lady Emilia alighted: a strong 
hand was laid on the arm of Agnes, and she was 
taken quickly from the coach by her father. 

“ Girl!” he muttered fiercely through his com¬ 
pressed lips. “ Girl! Disgrace to your family 1 
Is it thus yon would repay the affection bestowed 
on you?” 

Agnes trembled, and would have fallen to the 
ground had it not been for the arm of her mother 
which stole around her waist and supported her. 
Summoning all her energies, she resolutely ad¬ 
vanced, and was soon standing in the entrance- 
hall of her dear old home. 

In the solitude of her own chamber that night 
Agnes wept long and bitterly; in vain did she 
endeavor to gain some composure by reflecting 
on the true, undying love of Ernest, and the pro¬ 
mises which he had made; but the grey light of 
the morning struggled through the closed shut¬ 
ters of the window ere sleep visited her tearful 
eyelids. 

When she descended to the breakfast-room 
the succeeding morning, she found her parents 
awaiting her appearance. The repast was eaten 
in profound silence, and when it was concluded, 
Sir Mordaunt requested the presence of his 
daughter in the library. With tottering limbs 
Agnes followed him into the gloomy apartment, 
* and hushing the wild beating of her full heart, 
seated herself by his side. 

Long and earnest was the conversation which 


ensued, and the concluding words were from the 
lips of Lord Percival. 

“Go, now, Agnes,” he said; “in a few weeks 
you must be on your way. In the meantime I 
shall be preparing everything for your depar¬ 
ture.” 

Agnes was to go to Italy 1—delightful, sunny 
Italy— 

"Whose very name hath power to wake 
A vision of delight!” 

An old nurse was to accompany her, and when 
they arrived there, Lord Peroival had an intimate 
friend—an opulent nobleman of high standing— 
in whose house Agnes was to make her home 
while she sojourned in Florence. 

Sir Mordaunt pleaded to his daughter of her 
really ill-health—her fragile constitution—the 
necessity of a change of scene—and the benefit 
of the sunny skies and balmy breezes of the sweet 
clime of Italia; and Agnes consented to go, as it 
was the earnest wish of her revered father. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A bright summer morning in Florence—fair 
Florence, the city of marble palaces, of storied 
renown, of poet’s song, and everything beautiful 
and loving; a bright summer morning, and the 
cool, dewy breezes of sweet Italy floating lazily 
between the double lines of stately palaces which 
adorned the streets of the fair city, and quicken¬ 
ing into life as they wandered over the gardens 
and spioy orange groves which fringed the suburbs 
of peerless Florenoe. 

Before one of the most magnificent of the 
marble p&lazzos of the Strada Movada, a splen¬ 
did equipage, embellished with a coat of arms, 
and decorated with oostly hangings of bullion 
and velvet, was drawn up. Presently the door 
to the princely mansion was opened, and an 
elderly man and a fair young girl desoended the 
marble steps. They advanced to the carriage— 
and, as the footment threw open the door, the 
gentleman assisted a young and beautiful lady 
to alight An older female followed her, and 
after one embrace of fair Agnes Peroival, the 
daughter of his old friend, the gentleman pre¬ 
ceded them up the steps, and ushered them into 
the lofty hall of the palazzo. 

A few moments later, Agnes found herself in 
one of the most elegant and rtcherche rooms she 
had ever seen, adorned with costly pictures and 
rich mouldings, and all those little et ceteras with 
wliioh a person of refined and judicious taste fits 
up a boudoir. Throwing off her simple travelling 
hat and shawl, she turned to a casement which 
commanded a delightful view of lovely Florence. 

For an instant all the combined beauty of that 
glorious scene, with its gardens, its fountains, its 
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majestic palaces sparkling in the sun, its dewy 
groves, its lovely villas, and its grand churches j 
and cathedrals, almost overpowered her. 

- “Beautiful! beautiful!” broke from her lips, > 
at length, as she clasped her hands together, and j 
remained in a dreamy state contemplating the ? 
marvelous beauty of the fairest city of earth. 
Long did she gaze, completely absorbed in the 
rare loveliness of the view; and when at last she ! 
turned away from the casement, a yet more fec- 
vent exclamation of delight trembled on her lips'. j 
In a few days, Agnes had become completely 
domiciliated in the house of Lord Paolo de Guo- 
dini; and almost happy, indeed, was she, as she > 
each day found herself by the side of the good 
eld nobleman, conversing with him on the many j 
topics so interesting to ypung and old, or singing j 
to him some pensive song in her soft, liquid tones, j 
For Lilliore de Guodini, the young and charm¬ 
ing daughter of her host, Agnes began to feel all 
the love of a sister, so fair and guileless was the j 
young creature. She was but sixteen, a gay j 
and light-hearted girl, and beautiful withal, who j 
seemed scarcely to enjoy life except in the gay 
fetti the brilliant revel, or the lively soiree. Gaiety \ 
was her idol, and on its shrine she lavished all 
her choicest offerings. S 

How" different was Agnes—sweet Agnes, who 
could enjoy of a quiet morning an agreeable j 
conversation with Signor de Guodini, or amuse \ 
him by reading by his side out of some old volume j 
hour after hour. There was an air of home i 
quietude in the pensive manner of the young j 
girl, fa^ie usual buoyancy of youth had been j 
sfe^^^^uhe deep sorrow which had been her 


passed away since Agnes first en- > 
ace of Lord Paolo; and still wanj 
et spiritually beautiful, she seemed j 
like some gentle being too pure for earth. Itj 
was a plesant twilight, and she and Lilliore were 
seated in a delightful arbor in the lovely garden \ 
attached to the palazzo, the murmur of soft foun- 


had noticed the sad reverie of Agnes, and with 
the instinctive delicacy of a true woman, had 
drawn the hand of Agnes within her arm, and 
led her away down the dewy avenue wher$ the 
sunbeams kissed the sleepy blossoms, and the 
zephyrs swayed the sighihg shrubs. 

“Dear Agnes,” murmured the fair girl, as she 
kissed the pale cheek of her companion, “tell me 
what sorrow oppresses thee? Am I not a true 
friend to thee, Agnes—my more than sister?” 

For a moment all the long pent-up emotions in 
the heart of Agnes oame struggling to her throat 
for utterance; but the next instant a weary faint¬ 
ness crept over her, and she could only gasp, “not 
now—not now, dear Lillie!” and sink heavily into 
the arms of Lilliore de Guodini. 

CHAPTER V. 

Each day stood Ernest Grahame at the window 
of his studio, gazing anxiously into the street to 
discern the graceful figure of Agnes approach¬ 
ing his humble home; and each day he again be- 
oame disappointed, and awaited with impatience 
the coming of the morrow. The morrow would 
come at last, but no sweet Agnes Percival with 
it to cheer his dreary way. Thus days passed, 
and weeks followed; he began to grow sick ,at 
heart—and the fear that Agnes was ill or some¬ 
thing had happened to her, would thrust itself 
upon his mind. 

“ I will ascertain if my fears are well founded,” 
he said, to himself, at length; and he passed forth 
into the street, and turned his footsteps toward 
the mansion of Lady Evelyn Beresford. A vague 
fear agitated his heart as he arrived in front of 
the princely residence; but casting off the unde¬ 
fined oppression, he ascended the marble steps 
with alacrity. 

“Was Miss Percival in?” he inquired of the 
liveried-servant who obeyed the ring at the door. 

The lacquey shook his head negatively, and 
turned to depart; but Ernest detained him for a 


-tains, and the low sighing of the voluptuous breeze > 
greeting their ears. 

- - Agnes was thinking of times long past—of the 
i manly form of one who was her very ideal, as he 
seemed again to bend upon her deep, soul-thril¬ 
ling gaze; and dreaming over again those sweet 
fancies so dear to her pure, young heart. Her 
imagination wandered afar off—to the trysting- 
tree in the home-park—to the low apartment in 
London where so many happy interviews had been 
passed, and then to her present situation. Ah, 1 
'how that gentle girl’s heart ached as she thought J 
of Ernest—he who so loved her—so adored her, J 


moment, and slipped a golden guinea in his hand. 
“Could he inform him where Miss Percival was? 
Was she ill, or had she returned home?” 

“She had returned to Percival Hall,” he be¬ 
lieved. “The Lady Emilia,her mother, had come 
after her, and taken her with her on her return. 
Something of importance had evidently trans¬ 
pired; for Lady Evelyn looked sternly at the 
weeping Agnes, and Lady Percival appeared ex¬ 
ceedingly mortified and angry as she handed her 
daughter into the coach.” 

Such was the purport of the news imparted by 
the garrulous footman; and when the door to the 


and who, even then, might be mourning for fear ; mansion was closed upon the stupefied Ernest, 
she no longer loved him. Poor Agnes! j he could almost have fallen to the ground, so 

Lilliore, the merry yet tender-hearted Lilliore,; stunning* and unexpected were the tidings. He 
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had no doubt they had discovered where Agnes 
had passed the interval of her absence, and had 
resolved upon some course of punishing the un¬ 
fortunate girl. The thought that she was to 
suffer for the pleasure bestowed on him, by grati¬ 
fying him with an interview, was agonizing; he 
almost cursed the day he was born; and had the 
form of the cruel old Sir Mordaunt Percival ap¬ 
peared in his path homeward, he would have 
wreaked his vengeance upon the proud parent 

But time, the assuager of all griefs, be they 
ever so violent, gradually left only the memory 
of that bitter sorrow, and consoled him by the 
hope of a future meeting with her he loved so 
well. 

“ Few save the poor feel for the poor.” Ernest 
had probed the truth of the proverb but too well! 
Had he but been rich—rich in this world’s goods 
—how gladly—how willingly would Lord Perci- 
val have conferred on him the hand of Agnes; 
but poverty, that most bitter curse to the high- 
minded, that disgrace—in the eyes of the heartless 
world—to even the most elevated and intellectual 
of God’s creatures, had set its seal on Ernest 
Grahame; and the contumely and slight ever 
oonsequent was his portion. 

But young Grahame was not one to pine and 
murmur at his lot; nor was he one to submit to 
a morbid sentimentality, and let its undermining 
influence sap away his very life. He resolved to 
seek some other land—some country where talent 
and nobility of spirit would be appreciated, and 
true worth as well as wealth be the criterion by 
which man should be judged and assisted. 

Gathering up his little all, proud Ernest Gra¬ 
hame, with scarcely one natural regret at leaving 
England, save that it was his native land and the 
home of her he loved, embarked on board a ship, 
to go—he knew not, cared not whither, Bave that 
it bore him away from the shores of old Albion. 

Many a long and weary, weary day passed on 
the dark blue ocean, and Ernest, in a sort of 
lethargic insensibility, thought not of the future, 
cared not for what fate held in reserve for him; 
he only thought of the past—that past which had 
been so fair in appearance and bitter in reality, 
to him and the young creature who seemed a 
part of his very existence. 

It was a lovely Italian day when the bark 
entered a small seaport town in Italy, and cast 
anchor. Mechanically Ernest left the ship and 
strayed into the villa. His luggage followed 
him, and he took lodgings that night in a mean 
hostel near the shore. The next day he pro¬ 
ceeded to Florence, which lay some leagues be¬ 
yond ; and just as the last mellow beams of the 
setting sun was glistening the spires and domes 
of the beautiful city, the unknown and poor artist 
first entered its peerless streets. 


Ernest Grahame took aparments in a humble 
part of the city at first; but gradually, as hie 
fine talents became noised abroad, the obscure 
painter became more ambitious. He engaged a 
beautiful studio in one of the finest streets; he 
labored assiduously, night and day, to become 
yet more proficient and distinguished in his art; 
and though many a line of care and thought 
wrinkled his glorious brow, success and a new 
ambition gave him, if possible, a yet more noble 
and manly appearance. 

He was known no longer as Ernest Grahame; 
he had cast off all old titles and affections save 
one, and he resolved to keep no souvenir of former 
times. As Clarence Lyndon, the talented and 
accomplished artist, he found the full tide of 
prosperity setting in upon him, and he resisted 
not its impulse. 

“Circumstances are the making of some men;” 
how true, how true did it seem so in this oase! 

When Ernest first entered Florence he had, by 
some casual circumstance which seemed trivial 
to hkn at the time, rendered great assistance to 
a young and somewhat dissipated nobleman of 
the city. Lord Alberto Camacci was not one to 
forget a favor done him; and with all the gene¬ 
rosity of a noble heart true to all the good im¬ 
pulses of nature, he had well requited the debt 
of gratitude he owed to Ernest He spoke 
favorably to all the aristocracy of his native 
city concerning the talents and versatility of 
young Grahame; he assisted him in a kind, in¬ 
offensive way, from his own well-filled purse; 
and from that time henoeforth the worldly pros¬ 
pects of poor Grahame grew brightopflHfefrer. 

His studio became the resort orall Floimpe. 
Connoueurt and amaUurt , young ami old, afihent 
and poor, patrician and plebeian,\alike visned 
the rooms of the elegant and gentlmf^i^Lyn- 
don, and the same consideration was shown to 
all. Paintings of rare beauty and exquisite de¬ 
sign decorated the walls; graceful statuary and 
costly mouldings filled the niches; while many a 
gorgeous and magnificent work of art embellished 
the splendid apartments. 

Lord Alberto became the bosom friend of Cla¬ 
rence Lyndon; and the refined manners and 
noble spirit of the artist exerted a pure and 
good influence upon the young nobleman. His 
course of life become more chaste and pure; his 
morals, which had been somewhat contaminated 
by contact with the dissolute and vicious, as¬ 
sumed a better tone; and he blessed the day he 
first met with Ernest Grahame. 

In turn, Camacci introduced his friend Lyndon 
to the elite of fair Florence. Clarence “took” 
well; all his sayings were acoounted as witty, and 
repeated as such; his refined and accompliahed 
bearing in society made a deep impression on the 
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heart* of the lovely dames; he was courted and 
feted beyond measure; and Signor Camacci had 
the happiness of seeing his protegee, the young 

English artist, exceedingly popular! 

\ 

CHAPTER VI. 

At a brilliant ball given at the palasso of (he 
English ambassador at Florence, Clarence Lyn¬ 
don first met the giddy and fascinating Lilliore 
de Guodini. All the emotions of his heart seemed 
blended together, as he concentrated them in 
ardent admiration of the fair though coquettish 
girl; and, although his own heart reproached him 
fbr his inconstancy, he could hardly absent him¬ 
self a moment from the side of the charming and 
beautiful maiden. 

It is strange how those of strong minds, high 
aspirations, and loftiness of intellect, will some¬ 
times be fascinated by a volatile coquette, or a 
gay and light-hearted girl. Ernest could hardly 
comprehend the power she exercised over him, 
himself; but so engrossed was he in her varied 
charms, so bewitched (if we may thus express it) 
was he by her manner, her nameless and piquant 
brlllianoy, that to him she seemed not only the 
“Cythenea of an hour,” but a Siren to whose 
rippling and melodious tones he could listen for¬ 
ever. 

Lilliore saw her conquest, and triumphed in it 
The beauty and gallantry of young Lyndon was 
the theme of every tongue; and, to be able to 
captivate the heart and enlist the feelings of so 
lofty and noble a personage, seemed to her young 
stnd giddy heart the height of pleasufe.^ 

The charming Signora de Guodinijwa^, at this 
time, the reigning belle of Florence; nnd, per¬ 
haps, also to Ernest, the same feelings which in¬ 
fluenced Lilliore might have been at work in hisj 
heart; he might have gloried that he had made a 
conquest of the capriolous beauty, while Lilliore 
might have exulted that she had captivated the 
handsome though somewhat ambitious artist. 

Lilliore was charming and beautiful; the bru¬ 
nette and the blondine mingled together to per¬ 
fection in her exterior charms, while the winning 
grace of her mien made a yet deeper impression 
on the heart of the isolated and lonely Lyn¬ 
don. She had smiles for the silent and diffident, 
badinage for the gay, silence for the noble and 
elevated, poetry for the poetic, prose for the 
monotonous and wearisome, and the eloquence 
of conscious loveliness for all. It was not strange 
that the form of gentle Agnes Percival was erased 
temporarily from the susceptible heart of Ernest, 
when we contemplate all the wondrous grace of 
fair Lilliore de Guodini! 

Night after night he met her in the crowded 
saloon, or the quiet drawing-room, where she was 


the 11 cynosure of all eyes;” and at each meeting 
the chains of fascination which the sprightly girl 
had thrown around him, seemed yet more closely 
riveted. She always met him with a frank, affa¬ 
ble manner, a gay word, or a naive and piquant 
remark, and sometimes with the nonchalance of a 
confirmed coquette; and yet Lyndon was neither 
disgusted or displeased at what would have been 
either folly or superciliousness in another; but 
would only smile the more on the thoughtless 
maiden, and seem the more absorbed in her many 
graces of person. 

But Ernest could not entirely forget Agnes, 
although Lilliore was now the most in his 
thoughts. In the solitude of his own chamber 
—in the silent watches of the midnight, when 
the pale starlight bathed his soul in Its holy and 
celestial radiance—in his studio, communing with 
the works his own genius had wrought—the pure 
and mild spirit of the gentle Agnes would visit 
him, sometimes murmuring reproachful words to 
his ear, or anon whispering of the eternal and 
sanctified love she bore him. 

And often—how often!—when sleep dosed his 
hetyry eyelids did her graceful and spiritual form 
appear by his bedside, and soothe his weary heart 
by many a fond, endearing word, or invoke bles¬ 
sings, with clasped hands and eyes raised meekly 
upward, upon the head of him she so loved; and 
ever after such sweet dreams would Ernest arise 
from his couch to go forth into the cold world, 
with more of holy happiness and fortitude of soul 
than visions of mere worldly prosperity could 
give. 

It was- not after such reflections and such 
dreams that he could be charmed by the fair 
Lilliore; but it was when wearied by the mono- 
■fanqus events of the day, exhausted by his assi¬ 
duity to his easel, and disgusted by the heartless 
‘ficITies and unfeeling arrogance of the world, he 
turned to Lilliore for relief from his undisguised 
contempt of all human things. 

They met; they parted; they met again; and 
after every such meeting did each await impa¬ 
tiently the time for another interview, although 
it were in the crowded rooms of affluence and 
fashion. 


CHAPTER VII. 

\ Attd where was Agnes Percival all this time— 
< while the vacillating Ernest was half bending his 
j knee at the shrine of Lilliore de Guodini ? 

| In the mansion of the kind and fatherly Lord 
Paolo she had made her home; and, while the 
; daughter of Signor de Guodini attended the gay 
i fete or the brilliant festival, Agnes would sit by 
his side for hours in the grand old library, and 
j read in her soft and pensive voice many a page 
} of useful and entertaining love. 
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’ Thus week succeeded week, end months fol¬ 
lowed. The summer was nearly over, yet the 
soft breezes of the “ beautiful dime” still fanned 
the pallid oheek of sweet Agne9. She had began 
to think of returning to England, as her mother 
often urged her to in the missives which Agnes 
constantly received from her, when she was one 
day deeply surprised and pained \>y a conference 
with her kind old friend, Lord Paolo de Guodini. 

Signor Alberto Camacci had ever been a wel¬ 
come guest at de Guodini’s. The sprightliness 
of his manners, the grace and refinement of his 
deportment, and the extraordinary beauty of his 
person, procured him instant acoess to the house 
of Lord Paolo; while the many graces of his mind, 
and the unmistakeable genius with which he was 
endowed, rendered him a peculiarly agreeable 
companion to the stately yet intellectual old noble¬ 
man. 

Perhaps there was another charm which at¬ 
tracted Camacci to the palazzo of Lord Paolo, than 
the long conversation which invariably occurred 
when he visited the mansion. Lilliore had not 
then made her de&ut in fashionable society; and, 
as a matter of course, many of the coquettish and 
heartless habits which she had since learned, she 
was then entirely free from. She was a gentle 
being, all heart and all soul; a creature with 
whom good impulses took the plaoe of sober 
thought; and Camacoi often thought as he gased 
with envious admiration on the gentle girl, that 
there was not another maiden in all Florence 
whom he would as soon take to his arms as a 
bride, as Lilliore de Guodini. 

And Lilliore—sweet Lilliore—would tremble 
in his presenoe, and sometimes look abashed and 
frightened when he addressed her with his manly 
voice; or anon, be more than usually gay—laugjf 
with her soft, childish voice, or sing some gleeful 
melody, accompanied by the rich voice of Alberto**! 
or the harmonious strains of her lute. 

In this manner the time glided swiftly away. 
Lord Alberto never breathed a syllable to either 
Signor de Guodini or his daughter of his feelings 
toward her; but the old nobleman was not slow 
to perceive the mutual interest felt in each other: 
and happy indeed was his heart at the thought, 
that the affection of his darling Lilliore toward 
one every worthy of it, was reciprocated. It 
was understood throughout all Florence that an 
engagement existed between them; but as yet it 
W&e only a tacit one. 

It was about this time that Agnes Percival 
arrived in Florence, and that Lilliore made her 
debut in the fashionable world of the city. The 
charm of society, gilded and painted as it was, 
had an inexpressible fascination to the heart of 
the young Lilliore; and from this time henceforth 
she seemed scarcely contented in the quiet of 


home, or happyln what had formerly been her 
greatest pleasure—in attending to her father’s 
wants and anticipating his slightest wish; but 
in the brilliant hall, or the gay saloon all the 
elasticity of her buoyant spirits resumed' their 
natural tone, and the spirited creature charmed 
and ravished all hearts by the naive wit which 
flowed from her tongue. 

But to the heart of Alberto this change in Lil¬ 
liore was far from agreeable. He had loved her 
for her quiet and gentle manner; for her tender 
and oonfiding heart; and for her guileless and 
affable bearing. But to see her the courted and 
admired belle, the proud and coquetted beauty, 
to whom all might bow alike and offer their 
homage and attentions, galled his sensitive spirit. 
He expostulated with her—but in vain; a new 
and glittering vista of pleasure was opened to 
the dazzled vision of the light-hearted girl, and 
she was not to be turned away from its golden 
gates; and with the first bitter word which had 
ever trembled on her lips, she bode him not to 
attempt to oontrol her actions. The heart of 
Camacoi was deeply wounded; and with a mourn¬ 
ful smile on his handsome face, and a tremulous 
word of caution on his tongue, he turned from 
the presence of the already repentant Lilliore. 

For a time life had no charms for him; he 
visited no places of amusement, he frequented 
not the drawing-rooms of opulenoe, where his 
presence was ever welcome; but he left fair Flo¬ 
rence for a season, filled with a morbid contempt 
of all human affections. When he returned, the 
first place whither he turned his footsteps was 
to the p^aito of Signor de Guodini, for whom he 
felt almost t^e reverence due to a parent. 

It was then and therq, in the library with Lord 

f aolo, that he first met with fair Agnes Percival. 

pell-bound, he gazed at that sweet and pensive 
'face like one in a dream; nor was he aroused 
until the soft and liquid tones of her voice first 
fell upon his ear. Then did his admiration of 
Agues find words, and he exerted himself to draw 
forth the modest and retiring girl. 

Many a long and delioious hour passed in that 
magnificent study, and Camacci found himself 
perfectly entranced by the matchless yet uncon¬ 
scious loveliness of Agnes, and the deep, enter¬ 
taining love of her mind. He forgot all his 
misanthropy, all his suffering in the graceful 
mien and accomplishments of Miss Porcival; and 
not till a late hour did he leave the library of 
Lord Paolo. 

As he passed out,of the grand hall of the man¬ 
sion he met the graceful Lilliore just returning 
from a route given at the palazzo of the Duo da 

F-. There was no reserve in that meeting; 

they cordially grasped each other's hands, and 
kindly words hovered on their lips. 
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Bach mUimmg day found Lord Alberto by the i 
side of Agnes Perdval, at the house of de Quo- ] 
dini, lingering near her, or listening to her low ] 
and gentle accents, in a manner which denoted j 
his entire fascination. Gradually his words and j 
deportment grew warmer, and his bearing toward j 
her yet mere constant and devoted; but Agnes ] 
was guileless and unsuspecting, and she did not 
once imagine that the proud Qamacci felt for her 
more than a friendly attachment True, she 
oould see that his very being seemed to hang 
upon her breath, that he watched with intense 
eagerness eaoh movement she made; but so de¬ 
voted was she m her love fbr Ernest, so true to 
even the shadow of inconstancy or waywardness, 
that her pure mind could hardly suspect that she 
had inspired in another’s heart the same emo¬ 
tions which Ernest experienced. 

\ How. grieved and how pained then was Agnes, 
when the kind old Lord Paolo, to whom Alberto 
Bad oonfided his love for her, and urged Vo for¬ 
ward his suit with the beautiful girl, informed 
her of the love of Camooci, and the desire of 
Alberto >that they shodld be united! Stunned 
by the terrible tidings, and the ingratitude with 
whieh Camooci would inevitably regard her in¬ 
explicable conduct, in refusing the hand offered 
her in so oonsiderate a manner, the poor girl 
oould only gasp, “I will see him myself, my 
Lord!” and sink fainting upon a sofa near at 
hand. 

Firmly yet kindly, did poor Agnes reject the 
proffered hand and heart of Alberto Camaoci. 
She pleaded to him of a former attachment, of 
her love for another, and the impossibly of her 
bestowing her heart upon him, and Sefto longer 
urged her to be his. Sad indeed was his heart; 
but when he left the preeenoe of the sobbing 
Agnes Percival he was a better, if not a happier 

'Ho word had been breathed to others of the 
unfortunate attachment of Alberto for Agnes; 
only those three persons so united together in 
friendship’s holy tie, knew of the affection of 
Gamacci for her: and for once the rejection of 
the hand of a suitor had not been bruited abroad. 

* After this Agnes often met hhn; but he re¬ 
garded her only in the light of a very dear friend, 
Agnes did not shun his company; she was con¬ 
fident of her own purity and firmness in her de¬ 
votion to the memory of the unforgotten Ernest 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Lillior* had been quite El for several days; 
§md as the inceberent words and disjointed sen¬ 
tences fell from the lips of the sufferer, Agnes, 
who had watched over her with all a sister’s 
tenderness and devotion, gleaned the fact that 


the gay heart which beat within that fair bosom 
throbbed Alberto C&macoi! 

It was even so! Although none might suspect 
that the light heart of the beauteous girl was 
blighted or broken, a deep sorrow had fallen On 
her young spirit, caused by her own folly and 
waywardness; and when Alberto had bidden her 
adieu, as she thought forever on that eventful 
night, it seemed to her as if her heart would 
break beneath its weight of untold agony! 

But Lilliore was proud as well as merry. She 
resolved to throw herself still more into society, 
to, dissipate her sorrow. She plunged headlong 
into its vortex, little dreaming hbw dangerous 
were the deceitful waters; and while the laugh, 
and the song, and the jest trembled on her red 
lips, the heart of poor Lilliore was breaking! 

When Lilliore recovered from her serious ill-* 
ness, the bonds of love were thrown yet closer 
around her and Agnes—for suffering seeks for 
sympathy in the hearts of those who know ofi 
sorrow. They confided everything in each other; - 
Agnes, her lote for Ernest, and its unhappy con¬ 
sequences—Lilliore, her affection for CamaCcV 
and her misery caused by her own folly and ob¬ 
stinacy. Lilliore went not into society as much 
as formerly; her weakness had been opened to 
her eyes by the kindness of Agnes, and blessing 
the hand whieh tore away the tinseled veil from. 
the world, she gradually drew herself away from 
her former haunts, and became happier in the 
quiet of hallowed home, and the society of Agnes 
and her father. 

It was then that Lilliore felt a desire to visit 
the studio of Clarence Lyndon, her former ad¬ 
mirer; for she yearned to see the works of art 
from his pencil so much noised abroad, and so 

■ ch admired. She at length prooured the 
sent of Agnes to accompany her; and one 
Lcious afternoon, when the cool and spicy 
breezes of the clime of Italia went sighing over 
the city, the two young girls passed down the 
long and shady Strada wherein was the studio 
of young Lyndon, and paused before the doors 
to the rooms of the English artist. 

The first thing on which the eyes of Agnes 
rested, when she entered the magnificent studio^ 
was the picture of a beautiful Greek girl, whose 
cheek was tinted by the first blush of woman- 1 
hood in an attitude of prayer, her large blue eyes 
raised meekly heavenward, and the small hands 
clasped upon the breast. Agnes started. She 
had certainly seen that picture before—or its very. 
counterpart—in the apartment of Ernest Gr*- 
hame in London! The eyes of Lilliore followed 
these of Agnes’, and a faint cry of astonishment 
broke from her lips. 

44 It is a picture of yourself* dear Agnes!” she 
whispered, as she pointed to the portrait which 
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seemed beaming with a lordliness net of this 
* earth, a beauty almost divine. 

Long and earnestly did those two fair beings 
gaze at that sweet picture, and when Agnes 
turned her eyes away they fell upon the form 
of one but too well remembered, who stood in a 
dreamy and unconscious attitude, gazing intently 
with his lustrous eyes on the form of her he 
loved! 

“Agnes !” “Ernest!” 

They were folded in each other’s arms, while 
the astonished yet happy Lilliore gazed wonder- 
ingly on the meeting of Ernest Grahame and 
Agnes Percival! 

When that rapturing embrace was over, mutual 
explanations followed, and Ernest could scarcely 
refrain from clasping that beloved being again 
and again to his heart, as she murmured many 
a soft, endearing word in his listening ear. 

But even this happiness could not always last; 
and Ernest, pressing one warm kiss on the yield¬ 
ing lips of Agnes, and bestowing a kind word on 
the fair Lilliore, parted with them at the mansion 
of Lord Paolo. 

How happy now were those two young and 
dreaming lovers! They met often at the palazso 
of Signor de Guodini, and many a long and eosta- 
tic hour passed in each other’s society; while 
Alberto, who had returned to his first love, the 
now happy and lovely lilliore, spent his time 
principally in the company of his former love 
and her father. 

Time passed on, and the happy household of 
Lord Paolo as yet had experienced no change— 
although the union of Alberto and Lilliore was 
soon to take place. Lord Paolo was now in a 
state of enjoyment indeed; and as the trembling 
Agnes pleaded to him, one morning on her bended 
knee, to attempt to influence her father in fayor 
of the suit of Ernest, he gladly and readily con* 
sented. 

Grahame was now rich—very rich; for, added 
to his own large fortune acquired in Florence, 
was that of his brother, who had died in the 
Indies, and left to his only surviving kinsman 
the whole of his princely and almost boundless 
wealth. 

Lord Paolo wrote at once to Sir Mordaunt 
favoring the suit of Grahame, and asking of the 
friend of his youth the permission for sweet 
Agnes, whom he loved as a daughter, to unite 
herself with one every way worthy of her—a 
young Englishman of great wealth, rare accom¬ 
plishments, and good family, then staying in Flo¬ 
rence. The name of the gentleman, he wrote, 
was Clarence Lyndon , and he trusted that Sir 
Mordaunt would give his consent without hesi¬ 
tation, for in every respect it was a desirable 
alliance. 


And Lord Percival did give Ms consent; trust¬ 
ing implicitly in the good judgment of de Guo¬ 
dini to secure a good husband for his beloved 
child. Agnes and Ernest smiled when Lord Paelo 
read to them the letter of her father; yet Agnes 
trembled and almost wept, for she dreaded to 
impart the tidings to him that she was to be 
united to the detested Ernest Grahame. Bat 
Ernest soon soothed her troubled heart by whis¬ 
pering loving words to her; and Agnes wept in 
the excess of her joy upon the bosom of Ernest. 

.CHAPTER IX. 

It was a gala night in fair Florence; and froua 
the palazzo of Lord Paolo de Guodini streamed s 
| flood of gorgeous and blazing light; while within 
those luminous halls a thousand gay and joyous 
hearts beat time to the quick gushes of harmony 
which echoed through the beautiful mansion. 
There was a flashing of jewels, soft voices floated 
upon the perfumed air, and in the subdued yet 
glowing brillianoe many a fair form glided along, 
scarcely seeming to touch the floor so ethcrial 
were the light and graoeful figures 1 

It was the wedding night of Alberto and Lil¬ 
liore, and Ernest and Agnes; and all the elite 
and noblesse of Florence had assembled to grace 
the bridal festival, whose eclat and pomp was the 
theme of every tongne. 

Alberto Camaoci and Lilliore de Guodini were 
united in the holy and hallowed bond of matri¬ 
mony; and as the fervent responses to the holy 
words of the aged priest trembled on their lips^ 
they turned away to give place to the noble and 
handsome Ernest Grahame and his fair bride, the 
trembling and beautiful Agnes Percival. 

When the company had departed, and the fes¬ 
tival was over, how happy were those two young 
and devoted beings! And though the blushing 
Agnes could hardly speak so great waS her hap¬ 
piness, a world of sweet emotions in the bosom 
of Ernest found vent in words. “ My own—my 
own!” he murmured, and the long and fervent 
embrace which followed was replete with unut¬ 
terable bliss to the heart of each. 

A few weeks after the marriage of Ernest and 
Agnes—amid the tears of the two young brides, 
and the adieus of Alberto and Lord Paolo, Ernest 
departed for his native land with his sweet wife. 
It was with deep regret that those two loving ones 
left the fair city of Florence; for to them it was 
linked with many pleasant and happy memories, 
and many endearing associations. But business 
matters required the presence of Ernest in Lon¬ 
don; and Agnes yearned to see again her beloved 
parents. 

The yellow leaves of autumn had just began 
to strew the ground, and the dully wind sighed 
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mournfully among the huge trees, as an em¬ 
blazoned coach rolled up the graYeled avenue to 
the princely mansion of Lord Peroival. Ernest 
and Agnes Grahame alighted from it; and pas¬ 
sing up the marble steps, soon stood in the lofty 
entrance room of Peroival Hall. 

8ir Mord&unt and Lady Emilia met Agnes on 
the threshold; and after an affectionate embrace 
the nobleman turned to greet the husband of his 
ohild. The hand of Lord Percival was extended 
cordially, and a suavitous smiled played upon 
his countenance as he welcomed the rich Ernest 
Grahame to the home of Agnes. Yet no word 
was spoken of the past—he never referred to the 
time he had rejected Ernest as a husband for his 
daughter because he was poor and unknown; but 
he ever treated him with esteem and affection, in 
Which a tinge of natural pride was apparent 

For a time Ernest made his home in the house 
of Lord Peroival; but at length the mansion which 
Was rased to the ground on Grahame Manor was 


rebuilt by him; the fields were once more culti¬ 
vated and titled; and in a few years a more lovely 
or delightful place could not be found in all Eng¬ 
land, than the broad domain which had belonged 
to Ernest’s ancestors, and on which he had erected 
a stately and splendid mansion. x 

He also purchased a beautiful villa in the su* 
burbs of Florence, on the green banks of the sil¬ 
very Arno, and near the residence of his friend 
Camacci; and there, every year, he and Agnes 
sojourned to breathe the fresh, dewy air of that 
fair clime, and to sit under that azure sky so re¬ 
nowned in song and story. 

Agnes and Lilliore were now as of yore bosom 
friends, as were there happy husbands, Ernest and 
Alberto; and though Agnes saw how supremely 
happy was the wife of Camacci, she never re¬ 
gretted that she had adhered to her first pure 
love, and thereby reaped the reward of Tbub 
Love’s Lbyotion ! 


THE STORM-BIRD. 


BT BXILT B1RBXAKK. 


Eosns have gone from their pleasant homes, 
And leaves lie dead in their whitest tombs. 
The young Spring violets closed their eyes 
Long ago, under answering skies. 

Bare and barren the prairie seems 
As deserts I’ve read of, and seen, in dreams. 
Where camels faint, and palm-trees die, 

And travellers’ eyes in the sockets dry 

Ere skeleton caravans near their mart; 

Bat here ice steals to the beating heart; 


Undreaming slumber seals up the eye, 

And wanderers, lost in a snow-drift, lie. 

Yet here, even here, on a motionless sea 
Where the poises of life are stilled—with glee 
To a dead tree's top does the storm-bird spring, 
And shake the frost from his weary wing: 


As haven-taught spirits, in desolate ways 
Of dimness and death, poor songs of praise. 
He sits and wings on the dry tree’s limb, 
And sings, in the desert, his morning hymn! 


THE VINTAGE. 

BT OATEABINI ALLAN. 


Upon the haay hill-sides 
The grapes of Autumn glow, 
And forth with merry laughter 
The village vintera go. 

Gay youths and rosy maidens, 
The grandsire and his boy, 
Each with an eager basket) 
Each full of hope and joy. 

And now the fruit is gathered. 
The wine-press purple flews, 


And book at early twilight 
The happy company goes. 

They reach the village common, 
The harvest moon is bright, 
And joining hands, to music 
They dance away the night. 

Oh! happy would all others 
Take life as free as they; 
Neglect no serious duty. 

Yet still be glad and gay. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

If those who think that happiness exists only 
in those external circumstances that surround 
a man, could, have seen old Mt. Warren in his 
prison they would have been astonished at the 
placidity of his countenance, at the calm and 
holy atmosphere that had made his cell emphati¬ 
cally a home. His wife and grandchild haunted 
it with their love, and it seemed to him, so the 
old man said, that God had never been quite so 
near to him as since he entered these gloomy 
walls. He might die, the laws might sacrifiee 
him, innocent as he was, but should this happen, 
he only knew that God permitted it for some 
wise purpose, that he might never know till the 
sacrifice was made. 

True, life was sweet to the old man, for in 
his poverty and his trouble two souls had clung 
to him with a degree of love that would have 
made existence precious to any one—all that 
earth knows of heaven, strong, pure affection 
had always followed him. It is only when the 
soul looks back upon a waste of buried affec¬ 
tion, a maze of broken ties, that it thirsts to die. 
Resignation is known to every good Christian, 
but the wild desire which makes men plunge 
madly toward eternity, comes of exhausted affec¬ 
tions and an insane use of life. Good and wise 
men are seldom eager for death. They wait for 
it with a still, solemn trust in God, whose most 
august messenger it is. . . j 

There was nothing of bravado in the old man's 
heart: he made no theatrical exhibition of the 
solemn faith that was in him; but when visitors 
passed the open door of his cell—for being upon 
the third corridor there was little chance of 
escape—and saw him sitting there with that 
meek old woman at his feet, and an open Bible 
on his lap, a huge, worn book that had been his 
father’s, they paused involuntarily with that in¬ 
tuitive homage which goodness always wins even 
from prejudice. 

A few comforts had been added to his prison 
furniture, for Mrs. Gray was alway# bringing 
Borne cherished thing from her household stores. 


A breadth of carpet lay before the bed; a swing 
shelf hung against the wall, upon which two cups 
and saucers of Mrs. Gray’s most antique and 
precious china stood in rich relief; while a pot 
of roses struggled into bloom beneath the light 
which came through the narrow loop-hole cut 
through the deep, outer wall. Altogether that 
prison-cell had a home-like and pleasant look. 
The old man believed that it might prove the 
gate to death, but he was not one to turn 
gloomily from the humble flowers with which 
God scattered his way to the grave. He lifted 
his eyes gratefully to every sunbeam that'came 
through the wall, and when darkness surrounded 
him, and that blessed old woman was forced to 
leave him alone, he would sit down upon his bed 
and murmur to himself, “oh! it is well God can 
hear in the dark!” 

Thus, as I have said, the rime of trial drew 
near. The prisoner was prepared and tranquil. 
The wife and grandchild were convinced of his 
Innocenoe, and full of gentle faith that the laws 
conld never put a guiltless man to death. Thus 
they partook somewhat of his own heavenly com¬ 
posure. Mrs. Gray was always ready to cheer 
them with her genial hopefulness; and Robert 
Otis was prompt at all times with such aid as his 
youth, his strength, and his fine, generous nature 
enabled him to give. 

One morning, just after Mrs. Gray had left the 
oell—for she made a point of accompanying the 
timid old woman to the prison of her husband— 
Mr. Warren was disturbed by a visitor that he 
had never seen before. It was a quiet, demure 
sort of personage, clothed in black, and with 
an air half-clerical, half-dissipated, that mingled 
Tather incongruously upon his person. He sat 
down by the prisoner, as a hired nurse might 
cajole a child into taking medicine, and after 
uttering a soft good-morning with his palm laid 
gently on the withered hand of the old man, he 
took a survey of the cell. Mrs. Warren stood in 
one corner, filling the old china cap from which 
her husband had just taken his breakfast, with 
water; two or three flowers, gathered from the 
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plants in Mrs. Gray’s parlor windows, lay on the 
little table, whose gentle bloom this water was: 
to keep fresh. To another man it might have 
been pleasant to observe with what care this old 
woman arranged the tints, and turned the oup 
that its brightest side might oome opposite her 
husband. But the lawyer only saw that she was 
a woman, and reflected that the sex might always 
be found useful if properly managed. Instead of 
being struck by the womanly-sweetness of her 
oharaeter, and the affection so beautifully proved < 
by her ooeupation, he began instantly to calou- j 
late upon the uses of whioh she might be cap&-» \ 
ble. 

“ Rather a snug box this that they have got j 
you in, my good friend,” said the lawyer, turning i 
his oyos with a sidelong glance on the old man’s 
faoe, and keeping them fixed more steadily than 
was usual with him, for it was seldom a face like 
this met his scrutiny within the walls of a prison. 

“ Trust that we shall get you out soon. Couldn’t 
be in better hands, that fine old friend of yours, 
a woman in a thousand, isn’t she ? Confides yon 
to my legal keeping entirely I” 

“ Did Mrs. Gray send you? Are yon the gen¬ 
tleman she spoke to about my case?” inquired 
the old man, turning his calm eyes on the lawyer, 
labile Mrs. Warren suspended her ooeupation and 
erept to the other side of her husband. “She 
wished me to talk with you, and I am glad you 
have oome I” 

“Well, my dear old friend, permit me to call 
you so—for if the lawyer who saves a man from 
the gallows isn’t his friend, I should like to know 
who is. When shall we have a little quiet chat 
together?” 

“Now; there will be no better time!” 

“But this lady; in such cases one must have 
perfect confidence. Would she have the good¬ 
ness just to step out while we talk a little?” 

“ She is my wife. I have nothing to say which 
she does not know!” answered the old man, turn¬ 
ing an affectionate look upon the grateful eyes 
lifted with an imploring glance to his face. 

“Your wife, hfI” cried the lawyer, rubbing 
his palms softly together, as was his habit when 
a gleam of villainy more exquisite than usual 
dawned upon him. “ Perhaps not, we shall see; 
may want her for a witness! but we can tell 
better when the case is laid out. .Now go on, 
remember that your lawyer is your physician; 
must have all the symptoms of a case, all its 
parts, all its capabilities. Now just consider me 
as your oonscience: not exactly that, because one 
sometimes cheats conscience, you know—after 
all there is nothing better, think that I am your 
lawyer, that I have your life in my hands, that 
I must know the truth in order to save it—cheat 
oonscience if you like, but never oheat the lawyer 


who tries your case, or the doctor who feels your 
pulse.” 

“I have nothing to conceal. I am ready to 
tell you all,” answered the old man. 

The calmness with which this was said took the 
lawyer somewhat aback. Be had expected that 
more of his cajoling eloquence would be necessary 
before his client would be won to speak frankly. 
His astonishment was greatly increased, there¬ 
fore, when the old man in his grave and truthful 
way related everything connected with the death 
of Edward Leicester exactly as it had happened. 
Nothing could be more disoouraging than this 
narrative as it presented itself to the lawyer. 
Had the man been absolutely guilty, his counsel 
would have found far less difficulty in arranging 
some grounds of defence: without some opening 
for legal chicanery the lawyer felt himself lost. 
Unprinoipled as he was, there still existed in his 
mind some little feeling of interest in any case 
he undertook, independent of the money to be 
received. He loved the excitement, the trickery, 
the manoeuvring of a desperate defence. He had 
a sort of fellow feeling for the clever criminal 
that sharpened his talent, and sent him into court 
with the' spirit of an old gambler. But a case 
like this was something new. He did not for a 
moment doubt the old man’s story; there was 
truth breathing in every word, and written in; 
every line of that honest countenanoe. Indeed 
it was this very conviction that dampened the 
lawyer’s ardor in the case. It seemed completely 
removed from his line of position. He had so 
long solemnly declared his belief in the innocence 
of men whom he knew to be steeped in guilt, 
that he felt how impossible it was for him to 
utter the truth before a jury with any kind of 
gravity. His only resource was to make this 
plain, solemn ease as muck like a falsehood as 
possible. 

“ And so you were entirely alone in the room ?” 

“Entirely.” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“Yon have no witnesses of his coming in, or 
the conversation, except this old lady and your 
grandchild?” 

“None!” 

“ Your neighbors, bow were you situated there ? 
No kind fellow in the next oasement who heard a 
noise, and looked through the key-hole, ha?” 

The old man looked up gravely, but made no 
answer. 

“I tell you,” said the lawyer, sharply, for he 
was nettled by the old man’s look, “ yours is a 
desperate ease!” 

“I believe it is,” was the gentle reply. 

“A desperate case, to be cured only with des¬ 
perate measures. Some person must be found 
who saw this man strike the blow himself.” 
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‘♦But who did boo it, save God and myself?” | 

14 Your wife there, she must have seen it. The 
door was not quite closed; Bhe waa curious— 
.women always are; she looked through, saw the 
man seize the knife; you tried to arrest his hand; 
he was a strong man; you old and feeble. You 
saw all this, madam!” 

The old woman was stooping forward, her thin 
fingers had locked themselves together while the 
lawyer was speaking, and her eyes were fixed on 
him, dilating like those of a bird when the ser- 
"ent begins its charm. At first she waved her 
ead very faintly, thus denying that she had 
vitnessed what he described; then she began to 
Xean forward, assenting, as it were, to the force 
and energy of his words, almost believing that 
she had actually looked through the door and 
saw all that the lawyer asserted. 

44 No, she did not see all this,” answered the 
prisoner, quietly; “and if she had how would it 
be of use?” 

“You did see it, madam!” persisted the law¬ 
yer, without removing his eyes from the old 
woman’s face, but fascinating her, as it were, 
with his gaze—“you did see it!” 

44 1 don 't know. I—I, perhaps—yes, I think.” 

“But you did see it; your husband's life de¬ 
pends on the fact. Refresh your memory; his 
life, remember—his life!” 

“Yes—yes, I—I saw!” 

It was not a deliberate falsehood: the weak 
mind was held and moulded by a strong will. 
For the moment that old woman absolutely be¬ 
lieved that she had witnessed the scene which 
had been so often impressed upon her fancy. 
The lawyer saw his power, and a faint smile 
stole over his lip, half undoing the work his 
craft had accomplished. The old woman began 
to shrink slowly back; she met the calm, sor¬ 
rowful gaze of her husband, and her eyes sunk 
beneath the reproach it conveyed. 

The lawyer saw all this, and without giving 
her time to retract, went on. 

“By remembering this you have saved his life 
—saved him from the gallows—his name from 
dishonor—his body from being mangled at the 
medical college.” 

The old woman wove her wrinkled fingers 
together; the kerchief on her bosom quivered 
with the struggle of her breath. 

“I saw it —I saw it all!” Bhe cried, lifting up 
her clasped hands and dropping them heavily on 
her lap. “God forgive me, I saw it all!” 

“Wife!” said the old man, in a voice so solemn 
that it made even the lawyer shrink. “Wife!” 

She did not answer: her head drooped upon 
her bosom; these old hands unlocked hnd fell 
apart in her lap, but she muttered still, 44 God 
forgive me, I saw it all!” 


It i cat a falsehood now, and as she uttered it 
the poor creature shrank guiltily from her hus¬ 
band's side, and attempted to steal out of the 
cell. 

“One moment,” said the lawyer, beginning to 
kindle up in his unholy work. “Another thing 
is to be settled, and then yon have the proud 
honor, the glorions reflection that it is to yon 
this good, this innocent man owes his life. How 
long have you been married ?” 

The old woman looked at a gold ring on her 
finger worn almost to a thread, and answered, 

“It is near them years.” 

“Where?” 

The old woman looked at her hnshand, but hii 
eyes were bent sorrowfully downward, gbingher 
neither encouragement or reproach, so she an¬ 
swered with some hesitation,' 

“We were married down East, in Maine!* 

44 So much the better. Is the marriage regis¬ 
tered anywhere?” 

“I don't know!” 

44 The witnesses, where are they?” 

“All dead!” 

The lawyer rubbed his hands with still greater 
energy. 

“Very good, very good indeed; nothing could 
be better! Just tell me, could you prove the 
thing yourselves?” 

44 Prove what?” said Mrs. Warren, half in 
terror, while the prisoner remained motionless, 
paralyzed, ae it seemed, by the wickedness of 
his wife. 

“Prove, why that you were ever married. 
The truth is, madam, you could not have been 
married to the prisoner—never were the thing 
is impossible. It spoils you for a witness—do 
you understand?” 

“No,” said the old woman—“no, how should 
I ? What does it mean ?” 

44 Mean, you are not his wife!” 

44 Not his wife—not his wife. Why, didn't I tell 
you we had lived together above forty years?” 

“Certainly; no objection to that, a beautiful 
reproof to the slander that there is no constancy 
in woman. Still you are not his wife—remem¬ 
ber that!” 

“But I am his wife. Look up, husband, and 
tell him if I am not your own lawfully married 
wife.” 

41 Madam,” said the lawyer, in a voice that he 
intended should reach her heart. 44 In order to 
save this man's life you must learn to forget as 
well as to remember. You saw Leioester kill 
himself, that is settled. I Bhall place you on the 
stand to prove the fact—a fact which saves your 
husband from the gallows. His wife would not be 
permitted to give this evidence, the laws forbid 
it—therefore you are not hia wife. They cannot 
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prove that you are; probably you could not easily 
prove it yourself. I assert, and will maintain it, 
no marriage ever existed between you and the 
prisoner.” 

44 But we have lived together forty years: more 
than forty yearsi” cried the old woman, and a 
blush* crept slowly over her wrinkled features till 
it was lost in the soft grey of her hair. 44 What 
am I then?” 

44 What matters a name at your time of life. 
Besides, the moment he is dear you may prove 
your marriage before all the courts in America 
for aught I care; they can't put him on trial a 
second time.” 

44 And you wish me to deny that we are mar¬ 
ried—to say that I am not his wife.” The old 
woman, so weak, so frail, grew absolutely stern as 
she spoke; the blush fled from her face, leaving 
it almost sublime. The lawyer even felt the moral 
force of that look, and said half in apology, 

44 It is the only way to save his life!” 

44 Then let him die, I could bear it better than 
to say he is not my husband—I not his wife.” 
She sunk to the floor as she spoke, and bowing 
her forehead to the old man’s knee, sobbed out, 
44 oh, husband—husband, say that I am right— 
did you hear—did you hear?” 

The old man sat upright now. A holy glow 
name over his face, and his lips parted with a 
smile that was heavenly in its sweetness. He 
raised the feeble woman from his feet, and put¬ 
ting the grey hair gently baok from her forehead, 
kiseed it with tender reverence. Then holding 
her head to his bosom, he turned to the lawyer. 
44 You may be satisfied, she does not think her 
husband’s poor life worth that peril,” he said. 
44 Now leave us together.” 

The lawyer went out rebuked and crest-fallen, 
muttering to himself as he passed from one flight 
of steps to another, 44 well, let the stubborn old 
fellow hang, it will do him good; the prettiest 
caee I ever laid out spoiled for an old woman’s 
fancy. It was badly managed, I should have taken 
her alone! I verily believe the old wretch is inno¬ 
cent, but they w^l hang him high as Haman if the 
woman persists.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

The day of trial came at last Such cases are 
frequent in New York, and, unless there is some¬ 
thing in the position or history of the criminal 
to excite publio attention, they pass off almost 
unnoticed. Still there is not a single case that 
does not sweep with it the very heart-strings of 
some person or family, linked either to the pri¬ 
soner or his victim; there is not one that does 
not wring tears from some eyes and groans from 
some innocent bosom. We read a brief record of 
these things; we learn that a murderer has been 


tried, convicted, sentenced; we shudder and turn 
away without being half conscious that the his¬ 
tory thus briefly reoorded embraces persons inno¬ 
cent as ourselves, who must endure more than 
the tortures of death for the sin that one man is 
doomed to expiate. 

Old Mrs. Warren and her granddaugher stood 
at the prison doors early that morning. It was 
before the hour when visitors could be admitted, 
but they wandered up and down in sight of the 
entrance with that feverish unrest to which keen 
anxiety subjects one. AU was busy life about 
the neighborhood. It was nothing to the multi¬ 
tude that passed up and down the steps, that a 
fellow being was that morning to be placed on 
trial for his life. A few remembered it, but with 
the exception of old Mrs. Gray and her nephew, 
it passed heavily upon the heart of no living being 
save those two helpless females. How strange all 
this seemed to them! With every thought and 
feeling occupied, they looked upon the indifferent 
throng with a pang; the smiling faces, the bustle, 
the cheerfulness, all seemed mocking the heavi¬ 
ness of their own hearts. 

The hour came at last, and they entered the 
prison. Old Mr. Warren received them affec¬ 
tionately as usual: he exhibited no anxiety, and 
seemed even more oheerful than he had been for 
some days. The Bible lay open upon the bed, 
and there was an indentation near the pillow, as 
if his arms had rested heavily there while reading 
upon his knees. 

He spent more than an hour conversing gently 
with his wife and granddaughter, striving to give 
them consolation rather than hope, for, from the 
first, he had believed and expressed a belief that 
the trial would go against him. With no faith 
in his counsel, and no evidence to sustain his 
innocence, how could he doubt it? Perhaps this 
very conviction created that holy composure, 
whioh seemed so remarkable in a man just to 
be placed on a trial of life and death. 

When the officers came to conduct him to the 
City Hall, he followed them calmly, solemnly, as 
a good man might have gone up to a place of 
worship. It was a bright, frosty morning, and 
he had been some weeks in prison. Still his 
heart must have been wonderfully at ease when 
the clear air, and the busy life around could 
thus kindle up his eye and irradiate his face. A 
orowd gathered arottnd the prison to see the old 
murderer come forth, but the people were dis¬ 
appointed. Instead of a fierce, haggard being, 
wild with the terrors of his situation, ready to 
dart away through any opening like a wild animal 
from its keepers, they saw only a meek old man, 
neatly dad, and walking guiltily between the 
officers with neither the bravado or the abject 
humility of guilt The fresh air did him good, 
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you coaid see that in his face, and so grateful 
was he for this little blessing, that he almost 
forgot the gase and wonder of the crowd. 

“This is very beautiful,” he observed, to one 
of the offioers, and the man stared to see how 
simple and unaffected was this expression of 
enjoyment. “ Had I never been in prison how 
could I have relished a morning like this?” 

“You expect to be acquitted?” answered the 
man, unable to account for this strange compo¬ 
sure in any other way. 

“ No,” replied the old man, a little sadly—“no, 
I think they will find me guilty—I am almost 
sure they will!” 

“You take it calmly, upon my honor—very 
calmly!” exclaimed the man. “ Have you made 
up your mind then to plead guilty at once ?” 

“No, that would be false—they must do it—I 
will not help them. All in my power I rauBt do 
to prevent the crime they will commit in con¬ 
demning me. Not to do that would be suicide!” 

There was something in this reply that struck 
the officer more than a thousand protestations 
could have done. Indeed the entire bearing of 
his charge surprised him not a little. Seldom 
had he conducted a man to trial that walked with 
with so firm a step, or spoke so calmly. 

“ Have you no dread of the sentence—no fear 
of dying, that you speak so quietly?” 

The old man turned his head and looked back. 
Two feihales were following him a little way off. 
They had gone across the street to avoid the crowd 
of men and boys that hung like a pack of hounds 
about the prisoner, but were gazing after him with 
anxious faces, that touched even the officer with 
pity as his eyes fell upon them. The old man 
saw where his eyes rested, and answered very 
mournfully, 

“Yes, I have a dread of the sentence. It will 
reach them! Besides, it is a solemn thing to die 
—a very solemn thing to know that at a oertain 
hour you will stand face to face with God!” 

“Still I dare say you would meet death like a 
hero!” 

“When death comes I will try and meet it like 
a Christian,” was the mild answer. 

As the old man spoke, they were crossing 
Chambers street to a corner of the Park, but 
their progress was checked by a carriage drawn 
by a pair of superb horses, and mounted by two 
footmen in livery that dashed by, scattering the 
crowd in every direction. 

Mrs. Warren and her granddaughter were on 
the opposite side, and had just left Centre street 
to cross over. Julia uttered a faint scream, and 
attempted to draw her grandmother back, for 
the horses were dashing close upon them, and the 
old woman stood as if paralyzed in the middle of 
the street. She did not move; the horses plunged 


by, and the wheels made her garments flutter 
with the air they scattered in passing. The rid 
woman uttered a cry as the carriage disappeared, 
and ran forward a step or two as if impelled by 
some wild impulse to follow it, Julia darted for¬ 
ward and caught hold of her arm. 

“Grandmother—grandmother, where are yet 
going? What is the matter?” 

“Did you see that?” said the old woman. 

“What, grandmother?” 

“ That face—the lady in the carriage. Did you 
see it?” 

“No, grandmother, I was looking at you. It 
seemed as if the horses would trample you down.” 

The old woman listened evidently without com- 
prehending. Her eyes were wild, and her man¬ 
ner energetic. 

“ There is your grandfather, I must tell him. 
It was her face!” 

“Whose faoe, grandmother?” 

“Whose! Why, did you not see?” The old 
woman seemed all at once to recollect herself. 
“But how should you know—you, my poor child, 
who never had a mother!” 

“Oh! grandmother, has trouble driven you 
wild?” cried the poor girl, struck with new 
terror, for there was something almost insane 
in the woman’s look. 

“No, I am not wild; but it was her—see how 
I tremble. Could anything else make me tremble 
so?” 

“ I have been trembling all the morning,” said 
Julia. 

“True enough, but not deep in the heart— 
not—oh! where is your grandfather? They hare 
taken him off while we are standing here. Come, 
child, come—how oould we lose sight of him?” 

They hurried into the Park, and across to the 
City Hall, which they reached in time to secure 
a single glance of the prisoner as he was con¬ 
ducted up the staircase, still followed by the 
rabble. 

The court-room beoame crowded immediately 
after the prisoner was led in, and it was with 
considerable difficulty that an# officer forced a 
passage for the unhappy pair to the seats re¬ 
served for witnesses. Mrs. Gray was already in 
court, a little more serious than usual, but still 
so confident of her protegees innocence, and filled 
with snch reverence for the infallabillty of the 
law, that she had almost religious faith in his 
acquittal. 8he smiled cheeringly when Mrs. 
Warren and Julia came up, and her black silk 
gown rustled again as she moved her ponderous 
person that they might find room near her. Mrs. 
Warren was a good deal excited: she even made 
an effort to reach her husband as they were con¬ 
ducted through the court, but the crowd was too 
dense, and spite of hersef she was borne forward 
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to tiie witnesses seats Without obtaining an op¬ 
portunity to whisper a word of what was passing 
in her heart The judges were upon the bench; 
the lawyers took their places, and all the preli¬ 
minaries of an important trial oommeneed. The 
prisoner remained calm as he had been all the 
morning, but there was nothing stupid gr indif¬ 
ferent in his manner. When informed of his 
right of challenge to the jury, he examined each 
man as he came up with a searching glance, and 
two or three times gate a peremptory challenge. 
He listened with interest to the questions put by 
the court, and sunk back in his seat breathing 
deeply as if an important duty was oyer, when 
the jury were at length empanneled. 

The district attorney opened his case with 
great ability. He was a keen, eloquent man, 
who pursued his course against any person un¬ 
fortunate enough to be placed before him with 
the relentless zeal of a blood, hound, yielding 
nothing to compassion, feeling no weakness, and 
forgiving none. His duty was to convict—his 
reputation might be lessened or enhanced by 
the decision of a jury—that thought was ever 
in his mind—he ifas struggling for position, for 
forensic fame. The jury before him was to add 
a leaf to his yet green laurels, or tear one away. 
What was a human life in the balance with this 
thought! 

To have watched this man one might havo 5 
supposed that the feeble old prisoner who sat so 
meekly beneath the ke s of his eyes, and < 

the keen lash of his eloquence, had been his bit¬ 
terest enemy. Even in opening the case, where 
little of eloquence is expected, he could not for¬ 
bear many a sharp taunt and cruel invective 
against the old man, who met it all with a sort 
of rebuking calmness that might have shamed 
the dastardly eloquence which was in no way 
necessary to justice. 

You should have seen dear Mrs. Gray as the 
lawyer went on; no winter apple ever glowed 
more ruddily than her cheek; no star ever flashed 
more brightly than her fine eyes. The folds of 
her silken dress rustled with the indignation that 
kept her in constant unrest; and she would bend 
first to old Mrs. Warren, and then to Julia, whis¬ 
pering, “never mind, dears—never mind his im¬ 
pudence ! Our lawyer will have a chance soon, 
then won’t that fellow catch it! Don’t mind 
what he says, its his business—the state pays 
him for it—more shame to the people. Our man 
will be on his feet soon. I ain’t the state of 
New York, but then he’s got a fee that ought to 
sharpen his tongue, and expects more when it’s 
over. Only let him give that fellow his own again 
with interest—compound interest—and if I don’t 
throw in an extra ten dollars, my name isn’t 
8arah Gray. Oh, if I could but give him a piece 


of my mind now! There, there, Mrs. Warren, 
don’t look so white! it’s only talk: They won’t 
convict him—it’s only talk!” 

Mrs. Gray was drawn from this good-natured 
attempt to cheer her friends by the proceedings 
of the court, that each moment became more and 
more impressive. 

The prosecution brought forth its witnesses, 
those who had appeared in the preliminary trial, 
with many others hunted out by Adeline’s indefa¬ 
tigable attorney. Never was a chain of evidence 
more complete—never did guilt appear so hideous 
or more firmly established. Every witness >s he 
descended from the stand seemed to have thrown 
a darker stain of guilt upon that old man. The 
sharp cross-examinations of the prisoner’s coun¬ 
sel only elucidated some new point against him. 
His acute wit and keen questioning brought 
nothing to light that did not operate against the 
cause a better man might have been excused for 
abandoning in despair. It seemed impossible 
that anything could overthrow all this weight of 
evidence: even the desperate plea of insanity 
would be of no avail. No one could look on the 
solemn, and yet serene face of that old man, 
without giving him credit for a steadiness of 
mind that no legal eloquence could distort. 

Among the last witnesses brought up was Julia 
Warren. The determination not to give evidence 
which had just escaped legal censure on the ex¬ 
amination, had been reasoned away by her grand¬ 
father, who believed himself that the laws should 
l>e obeyed in all things, leaving the result with 
God, had succeeded in convincing the mind of 
this young girl that her duty was obedience. She 
arose, therefore, when summoned to the stand, 
turned her eyes upon her grandfather as if to 
gather courage from his strength, and moved 
forward tremulously, it is true, but with more 
fortitude than might have been expected in a 
creature so young and so delicately sensitive. 
With her usual good sense, Mrs. Gray had taken 
care that her protegee should be neatly dressed, 
but spite of the little cottage bonnet with its rose 
colored lining, that face was colorless as a snow¬ 
drop. A thrill of sympathy passed through the 
crowd as this young girl stood up before them. 
She was known as the grandchild of the accused, 
and to possess knowledge that could but deepen 
the charges against him. This of itself was 
enough to enlist the generous impulses of a 
people more keenly alive than any on earth to 
the claims and dependencies of womanhood. But 
the shrinking modesty of her demeanor—the ex¬ 
quisite purity of her loveliness—her youth, the 
innate refinement that breathed about her like 
an atmosphere, all conspired to make her an 
objeot of generous pity* There was not a face 
present, even to the officers, that did not bare 
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some trace of this feeling when the first view of 
her features was obtained. The face in whioh 
this tender compassion beamed most eloquently 
was that of the old prisoner. For the first time 
that day tears came into his eyes, but when her 
glance was turned upon him with a look that 
pleaded for strength and for pardon, eloquently 
as eyes ever pleaded to a human soul; the grand¬ 
father answered it with a smile that kindled up 
her pale face as if an angel had passed by, which 
no one had the power to see save her and the old 
man. 

She touched her lips to the sacred volume with 
a look of angelio obedience toward the judges; 


and when the prosecuting attorney commenced 
his examination, she answered his questions with 
a degree of modest dignity that checked any de¬ 
sire he might have felt to excite or annoy her 
with useless interrogations. Nothing could be 
more absorbing than the attention paid to every 
word that dropped from her lips, by the court 
She spoke low, and faltered a little now and then, 
but the tones of her voice were so sadly sweet; 
the tears seemed so close to her eyes without 
reaching them, that even the judges and the jury 
leaned forward to catch those tones, rather than 
break them by a request that she should speak 
louder. (to nn comtutosd.) 


HAPPY HOURS. 


BT B. D. AHDHB80H. 


Earth has a thousand happy hours 
To cheer the darkest lot, 

A thousand blissful memories 
That will not be forgot; 

They bloom around the wanderers path 
Where storms and tempests come, 

Like those sweet flowers that cluster round 
His childhood’s happy home. 

Our early home with all its joys, 

The streamlet and the mill, 

The old oak tree ’neath whioh we play'd, 
The singing of the rill; 

The glad tones of our sister's voioe, 

Pure as the Summer flowers. 

Are with us still to make the earth 
Full of those happy hours. 

Earth's later scenes when time has sped, 
And brought some loved one near, 

The whispering of whoso brightest word 
Was happiness to hear; 

The echo of whose footsteps nigh 
Like Spring-time to the bowers; 

Or bird and blossom to the tree 
Fill’d earth with happy hours. 

And then the mother's gladsome smile, 
The Heaven within her eyes, 

As seated in her vine-clad cot 
The loveliest 'neath the skies— 

She presses to her beating heart 
The image of that one 
Her heart has chosen for its home, 

. From all beneath the sun. 

Eve brings & cheerful circle round— 

The old familiar hearth, 

And many a happ^r voice is heard 
In melody and mirth; 


No discord in that evening song, 

No jarring in that strain, 

For'Heaven is bending down to bring 
Earth's happy hours again. 

Night is not dark, for love illumes 
The cottage with its rays; 

Watches beside the sleeper's conch. 

Lists while the mother prays; 

Constant as Hope it mingles in 
The image of each dream. 

And lights the sleeper’s faney with 
Its richest, rosiest gleam. 

Earth’s happy hours upon life's tide 
Fall with a kindling glow. 

As those bright stars that from above 
Fall on our path below; 

A beacon fire amid the storms 
To steer our barque aright. 

And shed around the sinking heart 
Their glory and their light. 

The past has many a happy hour 
On which the pure heart dwells, 

And draws its sweetness drop by drop 
From memory's honied cells. 

Thoughts of the loved, each look and word. 
The cadence of each tone 
Come book with happy, happy hours. 

We never are alone 1 

Good deeds, bright thoughts on angel's wings 
To make our spirits soar 
Above the rust and dross of earth. 

Above the tempest's roar; 

Into a milder, purer sky. 

Beneath a brighter sun. 

And stars that shine in gladness down 
On happy hours begun. 
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OUR WORK TABLE. 

PURSE FOR GOLD PIECES. 


i 


BY MILE. DEPOUR. 



Materials. —Two skeins of blue, one ditto of 
white, crochet silk; one skein of fine gold twist, \ 
and n round gilt top; Penelope crochet No. 3 . < 

With gold make a chin of six stitches, unite, ; 
and work three rounds, increasing in every stitch ; 
in the first and in every alternate in the second : 
round. Continue throughout to increase in the i 
same stitch. 

3rd round (blue and gold.)—One blue, two 
gold; repeat seven more times. 

4th round (blue and white.)—Two blue, two 
white; repeat. « 

5th round.—One blue, four white; repeat. 

6th round (white and gold.)—Four white, two 
gold; repeat. 

7th round.—Five white, three gold; repeat. 

8th round.—Three white above the centre 
f white stitches, five gold; repeat. 

9th round.—One white above the centre stitch 
of white, ten gold; repeat. 

10th round (gold, whije, and blue.)—Four blue 
1 above the white, one white, six gold, one white; 
repeat. 

11th round.—Six blue, one white above first j 
stitch of gold, four gold, one white above last \ 
stitch of gold; repeat. < 

Vol. XVIII.—12 


12th round.—Four blue, two gold, four blue, 
one white above first gold, two gold, one white 
above last gold; repeat. 

13th round.—Four blue, two gold, four blue, 
one white above white, two gold, one white; re¬ 
peat. 

11 tli round.—Three white above gold, thirteen 
blue; repeat. 

loth round.—All blue. 

This completes one side. Work a second. 
Then crochet the two together, leaving sufficient 
for the top. 

With gold work the following edge round the 
sides:— * 

1st round.—Seven chain, miss four; repeat. 

2nd round.—One long, two chain in every 
stitch, missing the stitch which unites the seven 
chain to the edge and the adjoining stitches. 

3rd round.—Nine chain. Make a circle by 
working a plain stitch in the fifth chain; four 
chain; unite to third long stitch; repeat. Sew 
on the top. 

If preferred, gold or steel beads may be sub¬ 
stituted for gold twist, ai^prill look equity well. 

For carryftig gold dollars, quarter eagles, or 
half eagles, this purse is very convenient. 
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THE SACRIFICE 


BY THB AUTHOR OF “TH1 YALLBY FARM.” 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 131 . 




XV. 

When Anne recovered her consciousness, she 
was lying in her own chamber, at her uncle’s. 

At first she did not know where she was. She 
looked wildly around, at the assembled faces, 
exclaiming, in disjointed sentences, 

“What is all this? Am I sick? Is that you, 
cousin?” 

Then, as memory returned to her, she added, 

“Ah! I recollect. I was at the opera.” 

And, with these words, she covered her eyes 
with her hands, and turned her face to the pil¬ 
low. She recognized her weakness, and was 
ashamed to betray it. 

As she became stronger she had to meet the 
thousand inquiries of her cousins respecting the 
causes of her illness. To them her sudden faint¬ 
ing was incomprehensible. As she could not 
acknowledge the truth, and would not tell a 
falsehood, she was forced to maintain reserve: 
a course of conduct that added to her sorrows, 
for it was regarded by her cousins as exhibiting 
a want of confidence in themselves. Her eldest 
oonsin, however, who suspected the truth, did 
not join in the general injustice: and to her 
Anne’s heart clung with redoubled love. 

A week had now passed, yet still Anne, when 
asked to accompany her oensins out, had refused 
on the plea of ill health. In reality she felt no 
disposition for society. Could she have acted as 
she pleased, she would have returned home, but 
as half the term appointed for her visit yet re¬ 
mained, she could not leave her uncle without 
offence, unless by an explanation of the true 
cause of her departure, and this was impossible. 

But she did what she could. She wrote to her 
sister, telling her she wished to return, and ask¬ 
ing that a letter might be sent requesting her 
presence home. 

XVI. 

“Comb, girls, despatch dinner in haste,” said 
her unole, one day, as he returned from his office. 
“Anne has had the dumps so long that I thought 
a ride would do her good, and accordingly h^ve 
ordered a carriage to be here early in the after¬ 
noon. 'We will showJier some of the beautiful 
rural spots about oureity.” « 

Anne felt in no spirits for the excursion, but 


it was so evidently dictated by kindness toward 
her, that she could not refuse. 

The environs of-r are, indeed, beautiAd; 

and, in spite of herself, Anne soon became in¬ 
terested in the beautiful scenery around her. 
Rolling hills, richly cultivated fields, majestic 
woodlands, and snatches of river scenery seen 
between openings in the landscape: these con¬ 
tinually met Anne’s eyes. 

At last, toward sunset, they drew up at a 
fashionable hotel, where supper parties were 
served: and here her uncle announced his inten¬ 
tion of taking their evening meal. 

“It will be a variety,” he said, “and cheer 
Anne up. She looks better already. Oh! we’ll 
have you yet as bright as a rose-bud.” 

The day was bright and beautiful, and un¬ 
usually warm for the season. While her cousins 
gathered around the fire, Anne, who was accus¬ 
tomed to long walks, in winter, rose and went 
out The hotel had once been a country-seat, 
and was surrounded by thick woods, now leaf¬ 
less, indeed, but still majestic. A passion for 
forest trees had always distinguished Anne, and 
there were several magnificent ones within sight 
She bent her steps to the wood, drawing her fun 
closer around her. The wild wailing of the wind 
among the bare branches was in unison with her 
thoughts. There was a sweet melancholy in the 
sound that was, in her then mood of mind, in¬ 
expressibly soothing to her. The sun shining 
brightly on the brown earth; the blue, clear, 
winter atmosphere above; the river rippling 
rough under the sharp breeze; and the columns 
of white ,smoke, from the surrounding houses, 
boldly defined against the sky; these formed a 
prospect which soon chained Anne’s attention. 
She quickly forgot how long she hadjm^n absent 
from the hotel, and remained, under a giant old 
tree, watching the landscape, absorbed in bar 
thoughts. *1 

She reflected how much the winter desolatisn ' ( 
around her was like her own blighted prospects, t 
But she also considered, and this was the beafcty 
of her nature, that though stripped of its sum- » 
mer loveliness, the scene was still pleasing; for 
had it not bright sunshine, a cloudless sky, an^ J 
a bracing air. * 

“So may it be with me,” she said, half nk°d. | 
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“There are many things left to make even me 
happy. Why, then, should I sinfully repine?” 

As she spoke, a deep sigh startled her. She 
remembered at once the indiscretion she had 
been guilty of, in speaking thus aloud; and, in 
some embarrassment, looked around for the in¬ 
truder. 

What was her astonishment to see Frederick 
standing near her, his eyes fixed sorrowfully on 
her face? 

The surprise was so great that, for a moment, 
she was sensible only of it; but soon came the 
mortifying conviction that he must hare overheard 
her. Now he, of all persons, was the one she 
least wished to betray herself before. Her shame 
so overpowered her that, in her weak and nervous 
state, she could not resist it; but sank to the 
ground. 

XVII. 

Bhb did not, however, lose her consciousness. 
She saw Frederick spring to assist her, and this 
probably saved her from fainting; for, too proud 
to exhibit further weakness before him, she 
partially rallied, by a strong effort. 

His arm was already supporting her; his face 
was full of tender concern; but she Blid from his 
touch, saying, with quiet dignity, 

“Thank you, sir. I can easily stand alone.” 

Frederick looked at her earnestly, as if to 
assure himself that she could thus coldly address 
him: then sighed, and turned away. 

He had not gone more than a Btep, however, 
when he seemed to change his mind. He re¬ 
traced that step, and confronted Anne, now 
trembling from the re-action. 

“And is it thus we meet?” 

He spoke, half reproachfully, half tenderly. In 
spite of the wrong he had done her, Anne was 
affected almost to tears. She looked down on 
the ground, but made no answer. 

“And is it thus we meet, Anne?” he said. 

Perceiving that she would be compelled to 
answer, Anne conquered her emotion, and said 
ealdly, 

“I am not aware, sir, that there anything, 
in our meeting, peculiar.” Then she added, as j 
she saw he was about to speak, j 

“My friends are waiting for me at the hotel. j 
and will wonder at my protracted absence. Buffer j 
mo to pass.” 

* He drew aside, and raised his hat. But as she | 
walked by, tfith whatever of proud unconcern j 
sift pould assume, their eyes met; and the ten- \ 
der, reproachful look of his went to her heart, \ 
and followed her footsteps, accusing her. j 

She began to think she had been, perhaps, too \ 
•cold and rude. If he did love another, was he j 
censurable, for had she not long ago discharged I 
him? He evidently bore a tender recollection of; 


the past, else his demeanor would not have been 
what it was. As she thus speculated, her foot¬ 
steps insensibly grew slower. 

Presently she heard a quick tread on the walk 
behind her, and, in a moment, Frederick was at 
her side. 

His voice was flurried as he spoke. 

“Pardon me, Anne,” he said, “but I cannot 
part with you thus. It is years since we met. 
I have just learned that the causes which ban¬ 
ished me are removed. I have heard that your 
widowed sister has returned home. Oh! Anne, 
I love you still; and yet you are cruel.” 

She began to quicken her pace. He eagerly 
continued, 

“ The hard fate that separates us is, then, to 
have no alleviation? Anne, pitiless Anne, you 
know not the misery you inflict. I have remem¬ 
bered you, only to find myself forgotten.” 

At first, as we have said, Anne had regretted 
her coldness. But language like this, from one 
engaged to another woman, struck her as a gra¬ 
tuitous insult. She faced the speaker indig¬ 
nantly. 

“Sir,” she said, “what do you mean? How 
dare you?” 

He started back amazed. But gradually the 
color rose to his brow; and he, in turn, felt in¬ 
dignant. He, however, controlled himself, and 
resumed. 

“I leave you,” he said, “since my presence is 
so hateful. But you have destroyed all my hopes 
in life, and all my faith in womanhood. Fare¬ 
well.” 

His words perplexed his hearer. Could he 
venture so far on her old affection, Anne asked 
herself, as thus to insult her with hypocritical 
professions, or had some misunderstanding be¬ 
tween him and Mis# Warren arisen, which had 
induced him to seek revenge on her by marrying 
Anne. The latter she thought most probable. 

“You should have learned faith in woman¬ 
hood from Miss Warren,” she answered accord¬ 
ingly ; and not without a touch of irony in her 
voice. 

“Miss Warren!” replied he, in increased 
amazement, “what has she to do with meV 

This man, thought Anne, is strangely altered 
from when I knew him; for he is now the prince 
of dissimulators. She answered, therefore, with 
contempt, 

“ The world says Miss Warren is the betrothed 
of Dr. Vernon, and his own behavior, when in 
her society, verifies it. When, therefore, he dares 
to address the language of love to another woman, 
he sinks himself beneath scorn.” 

As she spoke she turned again, and, with a 
haughty st$p, moved to'tfard the hotel. * 

But a hand was laid on her arm, forcibly 
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detaining her, and Frederick was speaking fast 
and eagerly. 

“There is some terrible mistake here, Anne/’ 
he said. “ I am not—I never was betrothed to 
Miss Warren—she has long been affianced to 
another. You speak of my conduct toward that 
lady as corroborating the impression that we are 
engaged; I do not know what you mean. Some 
one has been belying me. ’We are dear friends— 
almost brother and sister—but mostly more. No 
one who knew us could suppose differently. As 
heaven is my judge, I have never, for one in¬ 
stant, swerved in my fidelity to you; Oh! be¬ 
lieve me, Anne, there is cruel slander here.” 

The breathless energy with which he spoke 
was a guarantee of his sincerity. Anne felt 
already half convinced that she had been labor¬ 
ing under a delusion. 

“I heard but yesterday of your being in the 
oity,” he said, “and was speculating whether I 
dare venture to call on you, when accident threw 
ns together here. Who is it that has been tra¬ 
ducing me to you?” 

Anne, blushing and agitated, faltered out, 
“I saw you and Miss Warren at the opera, about 
a week ago-” 

“ The night Norma was played,” interposed he. 

“That was the evening. And lam sure—at 
least I thought—indeed I was not singular in 
believing that your demeanor toward Miss War¬ 
ren was peculiar—was marked ” 

She could not go on. His clear, frank eye 
gazed right into her soul, and she felt that she 
had been jealous without cause. She looked 
down embarrassed and ashamed. 

There was a silence of a moment, and then 
Frederick spoke. 

“ I can well believe, when I reflect on it my¬ 
self, Anne,” he said, “ that^ny demeanor toward 
Miss Warren did seem to substantiate the report 
of our engagement, for we are the closest of 
friends, and, in the absence of her lover, who 
but yesterday returned from Europe, I have been 
her constant attendant I never before, how¬ 
ever, heard this absurd rumor. Lucy will laugh 
heartily at it. The idea alone never entered 
either of our heads, I am sure. Our hearts have 
both been pre-occupied from childhood. And 
now, dear Anne, are you still angry ?” 

He ventured to take her hand, as he spoke, a 
liberty not wholly without warrant; for, during 
his last explanation, he had met her eyes full of 
gentle entreaty. 

What Anne would have replied we know not 
exactly; but she was spared the necessity of a 
direct answer by the appearance of her youngest 
cousin. 

The mtrry girl came Running from the hotel, 
exclaiming, “where are you, Anne? Supper is 


ready. How can yon stay out so long in the 

cold?” 

But recognizing a gentleman in oompany with 
Anne, she stopped suddenly. 

We said that Anne did not answer directly. 
But she replied quite as effectually as if she had, 
when she turned to her companion, exclaiming, 

“Will you join our party, Frederick? I am 
sure my uncle will be glad to see you.” 

The sweet smile with which these words were 
uttered left no doubt of her meaning; and the 
invitation was at once accepted. Nor did two 
happier hearts ever beat than those of Anne and 
her lover, as they sat side by side at that winter¬ 
evening meal. Such a glorious supper they both 
thought it; and not without reason. 

XVIII. 

The bloom soon came back to Anne’s cheek, 
and the light to her eye. Her uncle vowed he 
had never known an excursion to work such 
wonders, and that henceforth he should regard 
an afternoon ride as the best of prescriptions. 
Anne smiled and blushed; for Bhe knew the old 
man loved a jest; and she was too happy to be 
angry at bring teased. 

Frederick was now a daily visitor in - 

street. When snow came, he was the first with 
his sleigh; and many a pleasant hour the lovers 
spent whirling in the light machine over the 
frosty road. Anne now went less than ever into 
society, but from a different reason. She pre¬ 
ferred to spend the evening with Frederick, in 
the quiet of her uncle’s parlor, while the old 
man read the evening paper, chatting, at inter¬ 
vals, with his guests. 

At Frederick’s request, Miss Warren' called 
with him, one morning, to make the acquaintance 
of Anne. Our heroine was charmed with her 
lover’s friend, and the two soon became almost 
inseparable. Anne now learned that Miss War¬ 
ren had been Frederick’s confidant from the first; 
and when they were better acquainted, there was 
more than one harmless jest spoken in reference 
to Anne’s ^alousy. 

As the marriage of Miss Warren was soon to 
take place, Frederick made it his plea that Anne 
would consent to be his on the same day. After 
some correspondence between Frederick and her 
father, it was finally arranged that it should be 
so; and that the wedding should be given at 
her unole’s, Mr. Malcolm coming up to the festi¬ 
vities. 

In all these negotiations Anne affected no fool¬ 
ish coyness; but frankly told Frederick that as 
she had promised to be his, she would name 
whatever day her friends fixed for her. 

Nature lent a cloudless sky for the marriage 
morning. Both brides drove to the same church, 
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and were united at the same altar. Never had 
Anne looked so lovely, and notwithstanding the 
nervousness of the hour, never had she been 
happier. She had implicit trust now in the man 
to whom she gave her hand, and what is more, 
the pleasing satisfaction of knowing she had, 
under trying circumstances, done her duty. Her 
husband, as they drove away, adverted to this. 

“Do you know, dearest, he said, “that I love 
yon a thousand times better for having dis¬ 
charged me, after your mother’s death? You 
acted wisely and rightly under the then circum¬ 
stances; but I bless God that circumstances have 
changed.” 

“Ah! Frederick,” was her reply, as she looked 
fondly up into his face, “does not God make and 
unmake circumstances, and always for the best? 
If we do our duty, he will not desert us. I feel 
that I owe my present felicity to having made 
what, at the time, I thought a great sacrifice. 


Had I acted otherwise, had I disregarded my 
mother, remorse would have haunted me for¬ 
ever.” 

“You were right,” said Frederick, kissing her, 
“and I was wrong. Ah! Anne, you are an angel.” 

“Nay, not that—only a loving woman.” 

“But a woman in a thousand.” 

“ Nor even that. A poor, weak creature, who 
strives to do her duty, and leaves the rest to 
God.” 

Frederick and Anne are still living, and still 
as happy as when first married. Not that they 
are without occasional troubles, for all, in this 
earthly sphere, must expect sorrow. But Fre¬ 
derick and Anne look on the cares of life as a 
gentle chastening, sent, by their Heavenly Father, 
to discipline them for a better world; and holding 
these sentiments, they do their duty uncomplain¬ 
ingly, and look forward with hope for their eternal 
reward. 
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LINES TO ECHO. 

BT CONSTANT BADIAU. 


Far roving spirit, nymph of sound, 

Who roams the earth's wide eircuit round, 
Who soars above the mountain’s crest, 
And where the wild-fowl builds her nest, 
Or side the river’s rippling flow, 

Meander through the vales below, 

And ranges midst ths solitude 
Of forests vast aud caverns rude. 

Now mocks the lion in the dell, 

And now the Indian’s savage yell, 

The vultures cry, the hooting owl, 

The rav’nous wolves terrific howl, 

Or bounding free o’er lake and glen. 

Thou hovers near the homes of men; 
Plays round their chiming Sabbath bells, 
Doubles each stroke the hammer tells, 
Resounds within their spacious halls, 

And flits along the naked walls, ^ 
Through lofty domes and arches wide, 
Reverberates from side to side. 

Now climbs the mighty cataract, 

Or follows in the lightning’s tract, 

To grasp the deep-toned thunders loud, 
And hurl the peals from cloud to cloud; 
Then ere it ceases to rebound, 

Secures again the rumbling sound; 

Speeds o’er the wild deserted scene, 
Along the narrow deep ravine, 

Across the yawning dark abyss, 

And dashes ’gainst the preoipice, 

'Till earth with the vibrations shake, 

And till the boundless Heavens quake. 


But when soft melody awakes 
Thy voice upon the mountain lakes; 

When sweetly o’er the water floats 
The bugles rich and mellow notes; 

Then from the shelving rooky dell 
Where thou bast perohed thy mossy cell, 
Thy mimic voice repeats the strain. 

And gently wafts it back again. 

Or when the eannon’s heavy roar 
Vibrates along the rugged shore, 

’Tis thee prolongs the booming sound, 

And bears it to the heights around. 

Then with a pause the valleys fill. 

And leaps across from hill to hill; 

Like glimmer of departing day, 

It in the distance dies away, 

Until the sound but now so near 
Is lost upon the list’ning ear. 

Whatever cause the silence breaks, 

It tby unwearied voice awakes; 

The harshest sound or sweetest strain 
That shakes the hills or skims the plain, 
Thou imitates in self-same tone, 

And makes each passing sound thine own. 

When friendship strikes the chords of love, 
Like Heavenly blessings from above, 

To sound and motion unconfin’d, 

Thou hovers near the pensive mind; 

In gentle tones new joya impart, 

And wakes an echo in the toeart. 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 

Dwarf Plants. —The lovers of flowers have re¬ 
cently been presented with a new attraction, in the 
shape of diminutive plants growing in pots no larger 
than a lady’s thimble, yet apparently healthy and 
flourishing. Such nick-nacks seem made by fairy 
hands for the purpose of adorning some elfin con¬ 
servatory or parterre; and this poetical association, 
combined with their own intrinsic prettiness, has 
made these dwarf plants to be much sought after. 
Those who tend their gardens and green-houses with 
their own hands, naturally wish themselves to mani¬ 
pulate these mignonnes, and we are willing to assist 
them to the extent of our power, and for this purpose 
copy, from Mrs. Laudon, the process to be pursued. 

Choose the time when the tree is in flower, and 
seleot a branch, preferring that which is most fan¬ 
tastic and crooked. By two clean circular cuts, 
about an inch of bark is removed all round the stem, 
and earth is applied to the wound, and made to press 
upon it by a piece of cloth. This application is kept 
moistened until roots are formed at the incision, when 
the branch is removed, is potted, and thus becomes 
an independent tree. As the process is only a sub¬ 
stitution of a part for the whole, it oannot properly 
be called dwarfing; groat care and skill, however, 
are required for its successful accomplishment. In 
China, where the process originated, the trees most 
commonly thus treated are the dimooarpus, lifcchi, 
the favorite fruit of the country; the car&mbol, with 
its octagonal fruit; the longan, a kind of plum; the 
orange, apple, pear, Ac. 

The great rule to be observed is, to confine your 
operations to plants of a succulent natnre, or, in other 
words, such as are least dependant upon soil and 
water. That we may be as popular as possible, we 
may mention caotuses and mesembryace®, or ice- 
plants, as illustrations of what we mean. Small 
shoots of different varieties of these and similar 
families of plants must be taken off and rooted in 
the usual way, and afterward removed to the small 
pots intended for them. It is evident that when the 
space is so small, great attention should be paid 
to the soil and drainage. The latter will be best 
secured by potsherds broken to the size of a Small 
pea, and placed to the depth of the third of an inch 
in the bottom of the pot. The soil should be porous, 
composed of white sand, leaf-mould, and a portion 
of pounded crocks, still finer than thftt used for the 
lower drainage. As growth is to be deprecated in 
f these tiny specimens, no more moisture must be 
afforded than is sufficient to secure health. 


Sunburns and Freckles. —The fair correspon¬ 
dent, who inquires if a certain wash will remove 
sunburns or freckles, is informed that such disfigure¬ 
ments are irremediable by medical means. Ladies 


liable to them should avoid being exposed to the 
sun, and should, therefore, never go out without a 
wide bonnet, or a parasol. They should not employ 
soap, but wash daily in cold water, drying with a 
coarse towel. The thousand and one washes, sold 
to b^utify the skin, do more harm than good. We 
may add that, although wajpn water beautifies the 
complexion for a time, its permanent influence if 
injurious, and cold water should, in all eases, be pre¬ 
ferred. The surest way to retain a good complexion, 
or improve a bad one, is to take plenty of exercise, 
and in the open air. Good health and good spirits 
are, in fact, the only effectual cosmetics, and exer¬ 
cise is indispensable to the possession of either. The 
redness of hands, to which our correspondent alludes, 
cannot be cured by sleeping in gloves; the expedient 
is one of those old-fashioned hits of nonsense, that 
has nothing to recommend it hut antiquity: besides, 
it sometimes proves injurious, by stopping the per¬ 
spiration, and producing slight paralysis. Frequent 
washings of the hands, by causing a healthy action 
of the skin, will cure the redness, if anything wilL 
Some ladies wash in milk and water, as better than 
water alone. 


Jewellery in the Morning. —Ladies of good 
taste never wear jewellery in the morning, unless 
it is of the simplest and moat unostentatious descrip¬ 
tion. Nothing is more vulgar than to come down, to 
receive morning callerd, overloaded with ornaments, 
especially with diamonds, if the lady is sufficiently 
wealthy to possess such articles. Indeed, simplicity 
in dress, during the morning, is one of the surest 
proofs of good breeding. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater. By Thomas 
De Quincey. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor , Reed <b Fisldi. 
—The public owe thanks to Messrs. Ticknor & Co. 
for this very beautiful edition of De Quincey’s most 
celebrated^york. These Confessions have a peculiar 
interest, because they are not only perfectly fin- 
cere, but show the effect of opium on a man of 
extraordinary intellectual gifts. De Qnincey waf 
one of the most accomplished scholars that ever left 
Oxford, as well as a writer in the English idiom of 
great eloquence and beauty. Early in life he began 
to take opium, in order to allay a chronic irritation 
of the stomach, a disease produced by suffering ex¬ 
cessive hunger in youth, during an elopement from 
bis guardians. The use of the drug grew upon him, 
until finally, like Coleridge, he became its slave. 
After many years he overcame his weakness, and 
renounced opium, but it left him with but the wreck 
of a mind. Yet, even in its ruin, bis intellect is 
gigantic, leaving the world to regret the deplorable 
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error of hit life. The r onfessions origin illy r ppeared 
in 1821, and attracted universal attention, not less 
for the remarkable facts they detailed, than for the 
majestic flow of their eloquence. In 1845 a con¬ 
tinuation to them appeared, under the head of “ Sus- 
plria de Profun die. This artiole is also included in 
the present volume, whioh is issued in the peculiarly 
neat style, that distinguishes all the publications of 
Ticknor. 

The Deserted Wife. By Mrs. E. D. N. Southworth. 
1 vol. New York: D. Appleton db Co. —The author 
of this fiction is comparatively young as a novelist; 
hut sho already takes high rank. Mrs. Southworth 
has great dramatic power, and in this lies the secret of 
her popularity; but she intensifies too much; and, in 
describing character, and managing plots, she verges 
continually on the improbable. The present novel 
exhibits a very considerable deterioration, in this 
respect, from its predecessor, "Retribution/' We 
should think Mrs. 8. knew less of human nature 
from observation than from books, for she is more 
successful in picturing life in Maryland or Virginia, 
where she has always lived, than in picturing it else¬ 
where: indeed, the moment she leaves her native 
•oil her incidents ancf characters become more and 
more unreal, until sometimes they almost put Mrs. 
Radcliff to the blush. Her descriptive powers, how¬ 
ever, as well as her dramatic, are great. 8he can, 
If she will, become a writer of first-rate merit; and 
for her own sake, as well as that of American litera¬ 
ture, we trust she will. We wish her eminent suo- 
oess, the more because she is a woman, and supports, 
we understand, a large family by her exertions. 

Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. With Reminiscence* 
of Friends and Contemporaries. 2 vol*. New York: 
Harper de Brothers .— The prince of egotists is Leigh 
Hunt, yet his egotism, withal, is delightful. We read, 
and re-read this autobiography, charmed equally by 
the style and by this egotism. Hunt positively makes 
a window in his heart, and asks all oomers to gaze, 
jet he does it with such unaffeoted simplicity that 
no one can laugh at him for what would be folly in 
others. The volume, however, is not entirely con¬ 
fined to Hunt’s affairs, but abounds with anecdotes 
of his contemporaries, so that altogether it is one of 
the most fascinating books that has lately issued 
from the press. The Autobiography is, in fact, a 
perfect store-house of the literary gossip^of the past 
generation. Hazlitfc, Byron, Coleridge, Shelly, Words¬ 
worth, Southey, and other familiar names come in 
for more or less notice; and, what is particularly 
desirable, the anecdotes are mostly new. The book 
is handsomely got up, and illustrated with Hunt's 
portrait. 

The Illustrated Shakspeare. Nos. 22,23,24. Bos¬ 
ton: Phillips i, Sampson db Co. —These three numbers 
are, in no respect, inferior to any of their predeces¬ 
sors. The engraving in No. 22, "Joan of Are," is 
particularly beautiful. We again advise all who wish 
an elegant copy of Shakspeare to subscribe to this 
edition. Twenty-five cents a number, the price of 
the work, is remarkably cheap, each illustration, in 
itself, being worth that sum. 


The Berber. A Tale of Morocco. By W. S. Mayo , 
M. D. 1 voL New York: O. P. Putnam. —The 
author of this fiotion first appeared as a writer, a 
few months ago, when he published "Kaloolab," a 
story of African life. The book was so original and 
racy, and the heroine was such a lovely creation, 
that Dr. Mayo at once established a reputation: he 
was considered to hold a medium place between 
Webber mid Melville, with talents not inferior to 
either of those popular writers. The present work, 
though scaroely so fresh as "Kaloolah," and dis¬ 
playing nothing of originality in character or plot, 
is yet written with animation, and will be read with 
interest Many of the incidents are described with 
a graphio foroe that entitles Dr. Mayo to a high 
place among narrative writers: we may instance, 
as among the best, the scene in which the Berber 
prince carries off the Saltan’s child. The volume is 
handsomely printed. 

Picturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 1 vol. Philada: A. Hart. —Mr. 
de Vere is favorably known to the English public 
as a poet of much merit, though his poems, we be¬ 
lieve, have never yet been re-printed in this country. 
The present volume is an effort in prose, and a most 
scholarly and gentlemanly-like one it is. It is rare 
that travellers so cultivated favor the publio with 
their notes, and, therefore, we welcome the present 
work most heartily. It abounds with much that is 
really new, while the style is so chaste, that even 
what is old seems original. Mr. Hart has published 
the book in the neatest manner. 

Illustrated Temperance Tales. By T. S. Arthur. 
With an Autobiography and a Portrait of the author. 
1 voL Philada: J. W. Bradley. —These tales are 
among the best of Mr. Arthur’s fictions, and are 
published in a style worthy of their merits. Besides 
a portrait, in mezzotint, by the author, the volume 
contains eight illustrations in wood, executed with 
muoh spirit. Wo commend the work, alike for its 
moral tone, and for the truthfulness with whioh it is 
written. The Autobiography is in excellent taste, a 
rare thing in such eases. 

History of Darius the Great. By Jacob Abbott. 1 
vol. New York: Harper db Brothers. —Here we have 
another of Abbott’s admirable series of historical 
books, beautifully printed, as all its predecessors 
were, and ornamented with an illuminated title-page 
and numerous engravings. We always give these 
little volumes a select corner in our library, and the 
present deserves the promotion not less than those 
that went before. 

The Pillars of Hercules. A Narrative of Travels 
in Spain and Morocco in 1848. 2 vol*. New York: 
Harper db Brother* j— This is a somewhat pedantic, 
but nevertheless agreeable work. We learn from it, 
much that is new. It is issued in a very neat style. 

Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. No. VI. 
New York: Harper db Brothers. —This number con¬ 
tains no less than seventeen embellishments, all exe¬ 
cuted in Lessing’s best style. The author loses none 
of his interest as he progresses. ‘ 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fig. i. — Full Evening Dress. —This dress may 
be worn, if required, as a fanoy costume. It is in 
the Italian style of the middle ages; whilst, at the 
same time, it is perfectly appropriate to the opera or 
an evening party. The robe, which is of rich ruby- 
colored velvet, is ornamented up one side of the skirt 
with a trimming of satin ribbon of the same color as 
the velvet The ribbon is fastened in a small cock¬ 
ade on one side of the waist, then carried down in 
two links, and finished about half way down the 
skirt by another cockade with two flowing ends edged 
with fringe. A little lower down there is a similar 
cockade with long fringed ends, which descend nearly 
to the bottom of the skirt The corsage is pointed 
at the waist, and has a trimming up the front, which 
in effect precisely resembles the old slashing, but, 
instead of real cuts (or slashes,) the effect is produced 
by puffings of white guipure lace, edged round with 
gold braid. A small bertho of guipure trims the top 
of the corsage. Demi-long sleeves, slightly gathered 
up at the inner part of the arm, where they are trim¬ 
med in the same manner as the front of the corsage. 
Full ruffies of guipure. 

Fig. ii.—Evening Dress of White Tarletaxb, 
with double skirts, the lower one flounced, and the 
upper one gathered up on each side by loops of green 
velvet ribbon. Grecian corsage and sleeves trimmed 
with similar loops of ribbon and fastened with pearls. 
Necklace and bracelets of pearls. Hair in waved 
bandeaux in front, and a Grecian knot behind, with 
a head-dress of velvet loops and pearls, to correspond 
with the trimming of the dress. 

General Remarks. —The chene or chameleon 
Silks are the newest goods of the season, and cer¬ 
tainly the richest which have been introduced for 
many years. The patterns are chiefly in bouquets 
and viiies of exquisite tints, the extreme gaiety of 
which is relieved by the shading of the silk. Pop¬ 
lins, watered silks, Canton crapes, cashmeres, and 
mousscline de laincs are also crowding onr windows. 
The two latter articles are generally of bright grounds, 
with vines over them. Some of the crimson and 
orango ones are very beautiful, the vines covering 
the material so as to leave only sufficient of the 
ground to be seen as will give it a very rich effect. 

Morning and walking dresses are still worn open, 
with beautifully worked chemisettes of lace, muslin, 
or cambric. Flounces have lost none of their vogue, 
and are frequently manufactured to correspond with 
the dress, resembling in this case rich ribbons of dif¬ 
ferent widths, but of texture aud colors in perfect 
harmony with the robe. Silks, where there is but 
one color, such as Mazarine blue, dove, stone, <&c., 
have a beautiful effect by being flounced with barege 
or silk tissue of the same shade as the dress. 

For demi-toilet under-sleeves of lace are worn, 
open at the ends, so as to hang in the Chinese style; 
the upper sleeve hanging in the same form, and de¬ 
scending to about the middle of the lower arm, or 
merely to the turn of the elbow. With this style of 
sleeve bracelets worn on the arm are indispensable. 
Borne of the prettiest among the plainer kinds of 
bracelets are thoso composed of coral, or simply of a 


band of black or green velvet ribbon, fastened by a 
clasp. Some ladies wear coral and velvet bracelets 
together—that is to say, one of coral and one of 
velvet on the same arm. For an evening dress, the 
velvet bracelet may be fastened by a diamond or 
jeweled clasp, with floating ends of velvet. No lady 
who wears bracelets would omit the velvet one, if 
she knew how it added to the whiteness of the 
arm. 

We have often much regretted to see ladies so 
easily contented with the set, stereotyped arrange¬ 
ment of their flowers, when the pote of a bouquet 
may really be eloquent of expression. Even a few 
garden flowers, magnetized together, as it were, by 
a woman of true artistic taste, may give a grace and 
finish to her costume, beyond the power of a costly 
jewel to effect Generally, bouquets are worn in the 
dress, but less formally arranged than heretofore and 
with foliage drooping even over the skirt Ladies 
who arrange their own flowers, and do not like the 
parsimonious trader, have recourse to wire^and 
sticks, will find it an exoellent plan to wrap^ound 
the stems a strip of brown paper, saturated with cold 
water, and over it a slip of oil-skin; or if oil-skin be 
not at hand, thiok glazed writing-paper is an -excel¬ 
lent substitute. Outside may come, of course, the 
ornamental lace or paper; but the above plan pre¬ 
serves the perfect freshness and full odor of the 
flowers, and without the slightest inconveniepoe to 
the wearer, during a long evening. We hav*k seen 
an evening dress of white India muslin exquisitely 
trimmed down each side of the skirt with natural 
flowers, which looked as well at the end of the even¬ 
ing as they did when brought from the green house. 
They were arranged in very small bouquets, gra¬ 
dually becoming less as they neared the waist Each 
bouquet was tied with a piece of thread, the stems 
being cut of the same length, then dipped io sealing 
wax. A piece of white satin ribbon was then wrap¬ 
ped over the wax, and the flowers sewed on the dress. 
Small neck-handkerchiefs of chene silk are again in 
vogue, and threaten to take the place of small scarfs. 
Embroidered bags are even more beautiful than those 
of last year. 

The latest novelty in trimming the fall bonnets, 
particularly Leghorn ones, consists in the strings 
being exceedingly long, and made of very broad 
ribbon, thus presenting almost the effect of a scarf 
tied under the chin. Sometimes these strings are 
sufficiently long to allow of their being fastened by 
a brooch to the waist, and the ends are left to hang 
down the front of the dress in the manner of a 
sash. 

The manner of dressing the hair is much altered. 
The French Twist is now seldom seen except in morn¬ 
ing costume. Of this we are very glad, as it is most 
unbecoming, and totally spoils the shape of a pretty 
head. The hair is now generally braided in a Gre¬ 
cian knot, but the variety is endless. For a youthful 
face with light complexion, the hair drawn entirely 
from the face and knotted behind, is remarkably 
becoming. Others look very well with the front hair 
rolled over a cushion, and a loose curl falling back 
of the ear. 
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Vol. XVIII. PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1850* No. 6. 


CRAZY 


BT MBS. JULI 

I had received a cordial invitation from the 
parents of Lizzie Elliot, to spend a few weeks 
with her in her pleasant home. I had not seen 
her since the day after examination, when we 
parted six months previous, and was by no means 
unwilling to comply with their request. One 
day’s ride brought me to the quiet village where 
She resided; and when the panting steeds halted 
befqre a small white cottage, with a porch in 
front, extending the whole length of the building, 
and enclosed on either end with lattice work, 
over which a running rose and honeysuckle had 
been trained, both of which were in full bloom; 
while the -thick shrubbery in the yard, and the 
tall trees whose branches hung droopingly over 
it, gave the little dwelling the appearance of a 
bird’s-nest half-hidden by the green foliage, I 
thought I had never seen a lovelier spot. Sure 
enough it was a “bird’s-nest,” and there was the 
“bird” that dwelt in “the sheltering nest,” in 
the shape of my sweet Lizzie, standing in the 
porch, and clapping her little hands as the long- 
looked-for vehicle drew up at the door. 

The evening passed rapidly away, and at an 
early hour I retired fatigued with the day’s jour¬ 
ney. The next morning I arose refreshed, and 
quite ready to fall in with any or all of Lizzie’s 
plans for amusement. We returned about sunset 
from a long ramble; and somewhat tired I threw 
myself upon a sofa, and commenced carelessly 
touching the strings of Lizzie’s guitar; but soon 
started to my feet again as the tones of a voice 
singularly wild, yet clear and sweet, arose appa¬ 
rently from the shrubbery a short distance from 
the window. 

“Oh! it is poor, Crazy Ellen,” said little Alice, 
running to the door, “there she sits under that 
big tree in the corner. May I go and carry her 
some of these cherries, mamma?” And receiving 
the desired permission, the little sprite darted 
•way on her errand of kindness. With my 
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curiosity strongly excited, I stepped out into the 
porch, in order to obtain a better view of the 
songstress. 

She was a woman of apparently about middle 
age-^-bnt owing to the singularity of her general 
appearance, it was difficult to decide the question. 
Rather below than above the average height of 
woman, her*figure was exquisitely proportioned, 

! and every quick, wild motion was grace itself. 
Her hair, which was rich brown, had been cut 
off, and now clustered in short, glossy curls all 
over her head and around her face, giving it a 
child like expression, that contrasted strangely 
with the deathly pallor of her cheek, and the 
deep, burning lustre of her large, restless eyes. 
She had thrown herself upon the grass, and was 
singing an air now soft and plaintive, and so re¬ 
plete with mournful tenderness, that you might 
have deemed it the last sad wail of a breaking 
heart; and anon, with a startling transition it 
would grow joyous as a wild-bird’s note, and 
come gushing from her lips as if she were the 
very personification of mirth and gladness. Per¬ 
ceiving that she was observed she sprang sud¬ 
denly to her feet, and Was out of sight in an 
instant. 

“Oh! mamma, and Sister Lizzie, and you too, 
Miss Jessie, see what a queer basket poor Ellen 
gave me when I offered her the cherries,” said 
Alice, tripping into the parlor, her bright face 
beaming with happiness, “I suppose she made it 
herself.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Elliot, “that is one of her 
favorite occupations. You oan find them just 
commenced—half-finished, and completed in all 
her haunts, and scattered through the forest 
wherever she has wandered. It is skilfully 
woven too,” she added, as she took the curiously 
wrought fabric in her hand, “and she has dis¬ 
played a good deal of ingenuity in its construc¬ 
tion. Yon perceive it is formed of the slender 
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branches of the willow and of bark intricately 
woven together.” Dropping her head she gazed 
long as if lost in thought upon the basket, then 
with a deep and long-drawn sigh she murmured, 
half unconsciously, 11 poor Ellen! Poor, poor 
Ellen!” 

“She is a resident of your village then,” I re¬ 
marked; “do you know anything of her history, 
Liizie? I cannot help fancying that there is a 
thread of romance running through her web of 
destiny.” 

“Where will you find one human being in 
whot»e history there is not some tale of romance ? 
But there is a long story connected with poor 
Ellen, as we always call her. I remember hearing 
something of it when I was a little girl. Mother, 
you promised me a long time ago that you would 
tell me all the particulars. Will you do so now? 
I know Jessie would like to hear the story. Come, 
let me draw this large chair out in the poroh, and 
little Ally will bring the foot-stool. Will you tell 
us the tale now, mother dear?” 

Mrs. Elliot assented, and we were soon all com¬ 
fortably arranged, Mrs. Elliot in the arm-chair, 
Lizzie and I with our work, and Alice seated at 
her mother’s feet, with her curly pate resting on 
her knee. 

“I do not profess to be much of a story-teller, 
my children,” Mrs. Elliot commenced. “But-” 

“Why, mamma,” interrupted Ally, “I think 
you tell the prettiest stories of anybody.” Bid¬ 
ding her be quiet, and smiling at the phildish 
compliment, her mother proceeded— 

“But if you wish to hear poor Ellen’s history, 
I will endeavor to re-call the events as they oc¬ 
curred, and relate them to you as systematically 
as possible. I have known Ellen Howard from 
her infancy. Death had often entered the par¬ 
sonage, and of all those whose footsteps were 
wont to echo through the halls, none remained 
save one old minister and his maiden sister. 
When the news came that William—the eldest 
son—who was a sailor, the pride and delight of 
his father’s heart, had been shipwrecked in the 
Mediterranean, and that his widow and child were 
in New York, Mr. Howard, in spite of his years 
and infirmities, started immediately in pursuit of 
them. Prayers and blessings followed him; and 
when, after a few weeks, he returned, bringing 
with him a lovely little girl about two years old, 
(the young mother had joined her husband in the 
spirit land) there was not a single heart in the 
whole parish, that did not rejoice that the old 
man had again found ‘something to love—some¬ 
thing to oling to—something to clasp affection’s 
tendrils round. 1 

“A sweeter child than Ellen Howard never 
gladdened any hearthstone, and the orphan girl 
was soon the pet and plaything of the whole 


| village. Her grandfather seemed to grow young 
again, now that the sound of merry voices and 
ringing laughter was heard as of yore in his 
dwelling; and as he joined in the little one's 
gambols, tossing her high in the air until she 
screamed aloud, half in delight and half in terror, 
or listened to her artless prattling, he half forgot 
that, one by one, he had laid all of his own chil- 
> dren to sleep by their mother’s side—all save 

i one, and he—‘he lay where pearls lie deep. 1 

“The years rolled on apace, and when the 
{ flowers of seventeen summers had sprang up in 
j her pathway, Ellen Howard was by far the love- 
j liest girl in the whole parish. She is now only 
j the wreck of what she then was, but even yet 
* there are traces left of the grace and beauty so 
I lavishly bestowed upon her. 

| “Everybody loved her—she was so glad- 
\ hearted and affectionate—so pure-minded and 
\ confiding, and so gay and sprightly withal that 
> no one could help loving her; not even old Dame 
j Bee well, who had won for herself an unenviable 
| notoriety by her fault-finding propensities, and 
j who had never before been known to speak a 
! kind word of any one. 

j “ And if everybody loved, there was one who 
| seemed to worship her. Edgar Stanley was the 
| * only eon of his mother, and she a widow,’ and 
> they resided in that elegant mansion across the 
: river. You can see it if you Btand here, Jessie, 
j There, look between that white rose-bush and the 
; linden tree, and you can see the chimneys and 
part of the building—the rest is hidden by the 
trees. 

“Edgar had played a brothers part in all her 
childish pleasures and pursuits, and had been 
her champion in all her childish difficulties. He 
left the village to complete his studies, and when 
he returned he found the little fairy from whom 
he had parted four years previous, transformed 
into a beautiful being, possessing all the purest 
and loveliest traits of woman’s character, while 
she retained all the artlessness and simplicity of 
a child, and his heart yielded to the influences of 
a still stronger attachment. 

“With all the characteristic ardor of his tem¬ 
perament he sought to win her love. The attempt 
was not a vain one, and, ere many months had 
passed, it was well known throughout the village 
that Ellen Howard was the affianoed bride of 
Edgar Stanley. 

“It was one of those very rare ‘matches' with 
which even village gossips could find no fault. 
Both were young, both intelligent, the friends of 
the parties on either side were pleased; Stanley 
was, in country parlance, independently rich, and 
they loved each other dearly. What more was 
wanting ? Yet there were a few who looked below 
the surface of tilings—who feared that there was 
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in the young lover’s character a want of that firm¬ 
ness of principle, of that fixed adherence to the 
right, and of that unwavering fidelity that could 
alone render him a fit companion for one so gentle 
and confiding as onr Ellen. 

* 44 ‘Oh! Mrs. Elliot,’ said Ellen, as with an open 
letter in her hand she entered my room one bright 
morning, (yon were a babe then, Lizzie) ‘I have 
inch good news! Yon have heard of my Cousin 
Vernon, who lives in Georgia? I have just re¬ 
ceived a letter from her, in which she speaks of 
her intention to spend the summer in Sunnydale, 
if Uncle Howard can find a spare oorner in the 
quiet parsonage for his stranger niece. I am so 
glad she is coming! I know we shall love each 
other.’ 

“The ‘spare corner’ was found, and in a very 
short time the expected guest arrived. I have 
many times, my children, seen those whom I re¬ 
garded as beautiful; but I have never met any 
one who could compare favorably with Isabel 
Vernon. I cannot describe her. I might borrow 
the language of the novelist, and tell you that she 
was tall and surpassingly graceful—that her eyes 
were large, dark and eloquent—now seemingly 
full of ‘thought and prayer,’ and now flashing 
with a brilliancy that was almost too dazzling — 
that her brow was white and pure as marble, and 
the wealth of hair above it black and glossy as 
the raven’s wing. I might tell you all this, but 
I can give you but a faint idea of the charm, the 
witchery , the fascinating power that dwelt in each 
word, look and gesture. Ellen was perfectly en¬ 
raptured with her sweet Cousin Bel. 

“ Walks, rides, parties followed each other in 
quick succession, and Edgar Stanley was the con¬ 
stant attendant of the two fair girls. For a while 
Ellen’s whole time and attention was devoted to 
her guest; but as the weeks sped away, and Isabel 
became domesticated in the dwelling of her unole, 
she returned again in some degree to her wonted 
pursuits, and to those household duties that had 
been interrupted by her cousin’s arrival, and the 
accompanying festivities. 

“ Then it was that Stanley—of course out of 
the merest civility to the friend of his betrothed 
—often accompanied the beautiful southerner 
upon her rambles far from the restraining pre¬ 
sence of others, and rumor began to whisper that 
sometimes in the clear moonlight evenings their 
walks were prolonged to an unreasonably late 
hour. 

“Affairs went on thus for some time, until 
every one save Ellen was convinced that Miss 
Vernon was stealing, and that wilfully, the heart 
that she well knew was pledged to another by 
every bond save the last one at the altar. She, 
poor girl, thought in her innocent confidence 
that it was but another proof of the love her 
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Edgar bore her, that for her cake he should give 
so much of his time to a comparative stranger— 
and use so many endeavors to make the summer 
pass pleasantly to Cousin Bel! 

“To do Miss Vernon justice, I do not think 
that at first she either wished or intended to win 
Stanley’s affections. But she was a coquette at 
heart, and from her very childhood had been the 
recipient of unrivalled homage and admiration. 
She saw that Ellen was almost idolized by her 
friends; that With them she was the one bright, 
peculiar star excelling all others. She could not 
brook such a rival, and -resolved to triumph by 
leading her cousin’s lover captive, and showing the 
wondering villagers that their paragon’s simple 
graces must yield to her superior charm. But 
as is often the case, she was entangled in the 
snare her own hands were weaving; and learned 
to love Stanley with as passionate and devoted 
a love as her cold, vain heart was capable of 
cherishing. 

“One sultry morning, about the middle of 
August, the news spread like wild-fire through 
the village that Ellen was dangerously ill. The 
attack was sudden and violent; ere nightfall she 
was delirious, and her lips were parched and 
burning with the fever-thirst. For many days 
we hung around the oouch of the gentle sufferer, 
bathing her hot, aching brow, and striving in 
vain to alleviate her anguish, and our hearts 
grew faint within us as we looked in each others 
faces and saw that they were lit up by no ray of 
hope. 

“At last the fever left her, but she was feeble 
and helpless as a newly born babe, and utterly 
unconscious of aught that was passing around 
her. It seemed that her exhausted nature could 
never regain its wonted energy—and as we bent 
over her we held our very breath, trembling lest 
even that should be sufficient to snap the brittle 
thread of life. 

“ But where, do you ask, was Edgar Stanley 
during these dark hours? He called at the house 
each day, and never failed to inquire concerning 
the sufferer, and to ask if he could render any 
assistance; but the words fell coldly from his 
lips, and the eager interest of the lover was all 
wanting. Even before the question was answered 
his eye would wander round in search of the new 
star, whose false, beguiling beam was luring him 
onward. 

“As for Miss Vernon herself, she kept entirely 
aloof from the ohamber where her cousin lay— 
‘ she never could endure a sick-room—her health 
was delicate, and her nerves so weak that the 
sight of suffering always overcame her!’ 

“It was at this crisis that one afternoon Stan¬ 
ley’s carriage drew up before the door of the 
parsonage, Isabel entered it and they drove off. 
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Night came and thej returned not. Morning 
dawned, and we ascertained thfct they had been 
married the evening previous, and departed for 
Miss Vernon’s southern home. 

“ They had ohosen their time well! Their poor 
victim knew not of their treachery—and had no 
voice to give utterance to reproaohes! 

*• It may have been wrong, but as I stood that 
day listening for the faint and almost inaudible 
sound of Ellen’s breath, I hoped that she might 
die, I so dreaded the hour of returning conscious¬ 
ness. What could be done ?—how could we tell 
her the terrible tale?—terrible indeed to that 
young heart whose very life was bound up in 
the dream from which she must be so rudely 
awakened. 

« But my wish was not granted. At length the 
blue eyes slowly opened, a faint smile lingered 
upon the lips, and we knew that once again we 
were recognized. Attempting to raise her wasted 
arms, that were as white as the snowy counter¬ 
pane upon whioh they rested, she feebly mur¬ 
mured her grandfather’s name, and the old man 
bowed his head upon the pillow, and sobbed aloud 
like a very child. Her first inquiry was for Stan¬ 
ley ; her next for her cousin, he avoided a direct 
reply, by telling her that she was yet too ill to 
talk, and that her life depended upon her keeping 
perfectly quiet. But many times the next day, 
and the next, she repeated the question, and it 
was evident that the truth oould be concealed 
but little longer. She scanned each faoe with 
an eager, anxious eye, and on the fourth day 
said to me, as I stood by her bedside, 

“ 1 Something has happened since I have been 
sick, Mrs. Elliot—something very dreadful has 
happened. Nay, do not turn your face away, nor 
fear to tell me the truth. Is Edgar dead? I 
have been very near death myself—I have stood 
upon the very verge of the dark valley, and it 
did not look dark or dreary. I used to think it 
would be a terrible thing to die; but my feelings 


have altered sinoe I have lain here. Now tell note— 
is Edgar dead? We shall not be separated long.’ 

“Tears were blinding me, long ere she had 
done speaking, and whispering that she should 
soon know all, I stepped into the parlor where 
her grandfather was sitting, told him what had 
occurred, and that the truth could be concealed 
no longer. We returned to her bedside. 

“She looked up in our faces with a sweet 
smile, and her grandfather bent over her, kin¬ 
sing her pale brow, cheek, and Ups, and mur¬ 
muring words of fond endearment 

“ ‘ TeU me all now,’ she whispered, and he took 
her hand in his, and told the tale slowly, gently, 
tenderly, even as a mother would have addressed 
the young being before him. 

“EUen’s faoe was turned from us before he 
concluded; but she lay quiet, and I thanked God 
in my heart that the task was over. We had 
remained silent some minutes, when her grand¬ 
father rose to leave the room; but his glance feU 
upon EUen’s face, and a low cry of agony burst 
from him. I sprang forward—her eyes were 
open, but fixed and rayless—her oheek was like 
that of the dead, and no breath came from the 
white Hps. 

“ We thought that the pure spirit had departed, 
but after some hours our efforts to revive her 
were successful, and the ashen hue fled from her 
cheek. But the Ught of reason never returned 
to those beautiful eyes. 

“Health returned to her, and she now gene- 
raUy seems to be happy—but our hearts are even 
saddened when we re-caU the sad story of EUen 
Howard.” 

“What become of Stanley and his treacherous 
bride, Mrs. ElUot?” 

“ They never returned to Sunny dale. Stanley 
has had his reward. His wife deserted him a 
few years after their marriage, and in his lonely 
home he bitterly rues the day when, infatuated 
by her beauty, he led her to the altar.” 


COME, LOVE, COME! 

BT MAST BIGGS. 


Com, lore, come I 
Rotes are bright; 

The lily-bud opes its blue eye; 

And the atar-flower glows 
In the soft purple light. 
Reflecting from yon sunset sky. 

Come, love, come I 
Dew-drops quiver 

Like emeralds amid the low leaves; 


And pine branches wave in 
The shadowy river 
That rolls by the still velvet lea. 

Come, lore, oome! 

Fire-flies gleam. 

As stars in a green, pearly sea: 
And the nightingale sends 
To my heart, love, a dream 
Of music, eweet mode, and thee. 
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Down among the smooth sands, paddling in 
the sea, with garments tuoked up high above her 
knees, nay, gathered up and folded about her 
'bosom, and only withheld from dropping on her 
young limbs by the little hands that clasped and 
buckled them fast in front, stood a child of some 
■even years old. 

Bred from her birth in the very lap of the 
great ocean, for her mother’s dwelling was a cut¬ 
ting in the side of the chalk cliff, little Katey 
loved the kindly waters with the love of a foster- 
child. Never were the surges too rough, never j 
were the shining depths too treacherously glassy ] 
for her daring feet. 

On tins particular day, as she sported with the; 
waves, it chanced that as she danced backward 
further and further into the sea, singing a care¬ 
less chaunt of her own, an outbreak of some 
childish thought or emotion shaping itself into 
spontaneous melody—her eye was suddenly at¬ 
tracted to some object standing out bright and 
sparkling from the white chalk of the cliff. At 
first she thought it was a grey gull, or a foolish 
guillemot that had taken its stand on the jutting 
rocky ledge. She could plainly discern two wings 
waving on the air and fringed with numerous 
beautiful tints exactly like those masses of sea- 
foam, touched by the sunlight, with which she 
had so often sported. Upborne by the fairy 
pinions floated a form more lovely than anything 
the child had ever seen. What could it be ? 

As she asked herself this question, absorbed 
in her new wonder, the child allowed her gar¬ 
ments to drop from her hold. No sooner were 
they released from her clasp than the wind filled 
them like a sail; and away floated little Katey, 
far, far out upon the bosom of the great waters. 

One moment her affrighted gaze turned toward 
home. She heard her mother’s shriek from the 
cabin in the cliff; and, mingling with that pier¬ 
cing cry, she fancied she heard, too, the old echo 
so often given back to her wild shout by the 
stony heights overhead. Then, as drowners do, 
she saw, as the heavy tides rolled over her and 
pressed upon her shut lids, green fields gleaming 
far away—bright lands she might never touch. 
Next, the giddy waves seemed whirling her round 
and round, and the engulphing waters choked 
her, till she swooned. 

With returning consciousness the first object 
that met her eyes was the same fairy-like figure 
at which she had been gazing when the sea 


flowed over her. On looking around she found 
that she was lying in a small oave or hollow of 
the cliff, midway up the steep. The floor on 
which she was stretched was a many-colored 
mosaic, formed of the fan-shells from the beach 
below; the roof she could not see, for the wings 
of the fairy being now bending above her com¬ 
pletely arched it over, so that all that met her 
upturned gaze was one beautiful downy net-work, 
glimmering with opal-like and ever-varying rays, 

; like those upon the ocean foam, as she had seen 
it at eve when sunset lay along the sands. 

“Where am I?” was the first question of the 
bewildered child. 

“In the cave of the fairy Cliffelda,” was the 
; answer. “Be at peace, sweet spotter, between 
; earth and the sea!” continued the fairy; “live 
; here, and be equally happy between the white 
; wall and the oloud. Here shall no struggles 
: await, no mortal sorrow overwhelm you. Until 
| you learn to pine for your natural home, this 
shall be your dwelling; but once lament, shed 
i but one human tear for the world you have left 
below, to swell the salt waves already over-riding 
the chalky barriers stretched far and wide to 
impede them, and you must hence forever.” 

“Wherefore?” cried the child, in still greater 
amazement. 

| “I will tell you,” said the fairy. “Know 
; then, oh sleeper in the sea! what it is that makes 
; yonder waves so salt that our fairy lips turn 
; away from it in loathing. That salt is the taste 
: of human woe, the gathering of mortal tears into 
one great urn of the deep. Hitherto, you have 
played with and made a pastime of sorrow; it 
has never yet struck home to your heart The 
tears of millions have flowed over your head this 
day, but your pulse throbs still, and the smile 
dances on your lip. Tour life is secure till you 
shall add your first real tear to swell the vast 
heaving tide that rolls on forever and ever. 2*hen 
: beware! It will no longer be in my power, or 
in the power of any of my race to save you. 
Thenoeforward, yonder bitter waves shall have 
dominion over you. Perchance it will be your 
; fate to drink deep of them, till your soul shall 
| be sick with loathing—aye, even of life.” 

The fairy ceased. The child pondered. 

| Few moons rolled over that vast sea before a 
| change fell upon the child. Each moon, as it 
| grew broad in the heavens, laid a single golden 
\ finger on the deep, and with It pointed to the 
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Bhore. The child could not look straight down 
below because of the dizzy height on which she 
lay; but she could mark the golden finger, and 
she could see that it pointed to her own beloved 
home, the narrow cabin at the foot of the cliff, 
whose very floor she well knew the high spring¬ 
tides were washing, whenever that golden-finger 
was so stretched across the deep. 

It was not long before the child began to pine 
for her lowly home, and as a new and strange 
intelligence, beyond her years, dawned upon her, 
she whispered softly to her own heart, “why am 
I here ? What have I done that I should know 
no tears? Beautiful was my sister’s sorrow and 
sweet, when she was made to know her first great 
fault, and to weep over it. Sacred was my father’s 
woe when he beheld me sink beneath the deep; 
for then I knew he lifted up his hands, and, look¬ 
ing on my sister, blessed God that I died in my 
young days of innocence. My father was a hard 
man, but he is gentler now: my sister walks softly 
in her sorrow. Why, oh, why am I only to know 
no tears! Though this floor were of gems instead 
of the little tide-shells, and though the bright 
wings I see waving above me were angel wings, 
yet should I pine for earth and its chastening 
sorrows. To the strange nature of this fairy 
creature, tears may be bitter; but oh, they are 
sweet to us!” 

Thereupon the child wept. As she dropped 
her first real tear to the rippled sands below, 


the child felt herself falling gently downward, so 
gently that it seemed as if unseen wings were 
supporting her from beneath, in order that she 
might descend the more softly. 

Soon after she lay at her mother’s door that 
opened on the sands; eager to enter, she turned 
but one look back. There she beheld the fairy 
Cliffelda soaring upward to her cave on the cliff’s 
ledge. She thought too, that, in spite of her 
strange teaching, the fairy smiled approvingly 
upon her, and that the eyes of Cliffelda herself 
were not quite, as dry as they should have been 
had her practice been consistent with her preach¬ 
ing. But perhaps fairy tears, less bitter than 
mortal ones, feed only the rivers l 

In her own home all beheld her in wonder. 
No one believed the tale she told of Cliffelda. It 
was rather supposed that the tide had cast the 
child Katey, yet living, at her mother's door; 
still less was she listened to when she told what 
it was that made the sea waves so salt. 

Time passed, and the child Katey grew up in 
tenderness and truth. In place of the wild freaks 
of childhood, a softer and more chastened spirit 
ruled the girl as she advanced in years. And 
if, in her early womanhood, some sorrows found 
her, it was ever noticed that at such rimes she 
looked upward, some said to the cave on the 
rock’s ledge, the dwelling of the Cliff-side Fay; 
others thought that she looked higher, even unto 
heaven. 


THE WINTER TIME. 

BT GIOBOI X. 8 X 29 8 X N X T. 


If the Winter time! In the Winter time! 

The trees are white with the frosty rime, 

And icicles glitter along the edge 
Of the dam that used to be green with sedge; 
With noiseless presence the snow-flakes fall 
Down to the ground till a stainless shawl, 

From some more sinless and beautiful clime, 
Seems veiling the earth in the Winter time. 

In the Winter time! In the Winter time! 

We miss the shade of the fragrant lime, 

And searching each rifled dell and grot 
For the innooent flowers, we find them not; 

But the blossoms of gladness and mirth atone 
For the roses that spangled Summer’s throne, 

And the amaranth tendrils of friendship climb 
Round the eaves of the heart in the Winter time. 

In the Winter time! In the Winter time! 

The sleigh-bells ring in a silvery chime, 

And the shouting boys in their sledges glide 
To the vales below from the smooth hill-side; 


While the skaters, revolving twice or thrice, 

Cut strange letters and forms on the glassy ice, 
Where, pure as a child that has known no crime, 
Gleams the frost-bound lake in the Winter time. 

In the Winter time! In the Winter timet 
We sing to its monarch h flowing rhyme, 

And the logs are heap’d on the glowing fire. 

Till the flames leap up with a vague desire: 
When the mantle of night is thrown around. 

The pawns are sold and the slipper found, 

While the shades on the wall-side pantomime 
The games that we love in the Winter time. 

In the Winter time! In the Winter timet 
The spirit discovers this truth sublime: 

Though the fields are bleak and the forests chill, 
And the wind by the cornice loud and shrill, 

Yet the hearth-side joys and the meny shout 
Repay for the whistling blast without: 

Ah! we often revert, in the Summer’s prime. 

To the pleasures we knew in the Winter time. 
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B 7 AMANDA B. HARRIS. 


CHAPTER I. 

At the time the Revolutionary War commenced, 
in an old mansion, a few miles below West Point, 
lived Colonel Robert Reed, a man of great wealth, 
and a distinguished friend of liberty. He had in 
early life been a companion of Washington, had 
shared with him the dangers and privations of 
a frontier war, and had been severely wounded 
while fighting by his side, on the day of Brad- 
dock’s bloody defeat. After the close of the 
French war, Colonel Reed had engaged himself 
in business in his native city of New York, but 
soon after marrying a beautiful girl, the daughter 
of a southern planter, he was induced by her 
friends to take up his residence at Charleston, 
8outh Carolina. He had spent some fifteen years 
there, when, after the successive deaths of his 
wife and two fine children, he decided to return 
to the scenes of his early life. Leaving to the 
care of an agent his affairs at the south, and 
taking with him his little daughter, he came to 
the north, a few years before the war broke out, 
and purchased a fine estate on the banks of the 
Hudson, determined to spend there the remain¬ 
der of his life. 

Virginia Reed, then a handsome brunette of 
some ten or eleven years, inherited not only her 
mother’s beauty, but the impetuous, passionate 
spirit bora under that southern sky. Warm, 
ardent, and enthusiastic in all her feelings, quick 
to resent, yet ready to forgive, hers was a nature 
which more than any other needed the restraints 
of a mother’s care. For a year or two previous 
to their removal to the north, Virginia had been 
placed under the government of a lady, who 
curbed her passionate spirit with the wisdom 
of one who would attempt to smother fire with 
cotton. But onoe away from that control, and 
free to follow her own wild will, she became 
restless and wayward, and as roving in inclina¬ 
tion as a young Indian. 

She had now no female companions, and be¬ 
coming at once deeply interested in all her father’s 
pursuits, she acquired his tastes, and gradually 
from that companionship her character took a 
masculine cast, and a ^strength unusual to her 
years, and if she was deficient in feminine accom- 
ments, she laid the ground work of a strong 
education, and better prepared herself for the 
events of her after life. Her new home was in 
the midst of the wild, romantic scenery in the 


vicinity of the Hndson, and she took a dfeep and 
intense delight in wandering off for a whole 
summer day among the highlands. She accom¬ 
panied her father in his hunting excursions, prac¬ 
tised with a small rifle in shooting at a mark, and 
rowed for hours together upon the bosom of the 
broad, beautiful stream which flowed past their 
very door. 

One of her first summers at the north, and a 
portion of nearly every subsequent year until 
the war broke out, she spent in the family of a 
paternal uncle, near Plattsburg, where, with her 
cousin, a lad a few years her senior, and as wild 
and spirited as herself, she pursued with untiring 
seal her favorite amusements. In vain did her 
aunt, Mrs. Hammond, attempt to control her 
charming niece, and induce her to conform more 
to the tastes and habits of other females of her 
age. Virginia, somewhat wilful and wayward, 
and of late unaccustomed to submit, found a quiet 
ih-door life extremely irksome, and, encouraged 
by her Cousin Harry, who was delighted with the 
spirit and beauty of his new playmate, she be¬ 
came his constant companion. 

He constructed for her a birch bark canoe 
similar to his own, with the exception of being 
more gaily painted, and with her tried boat-races 
nn the lake, Virginia being almost always sure 
to win. It was a scene of exoiting interest to 
watch from some headland the frail bark canoes, 
with their merry occupants floating gracefully 
along, till suddenly Virginia, exerting all her 
strength, would shoot far ahead of her boyish 
companion, her eyes flashing back playful de¬ 
fiance, and her laugh ringing in mocking musio 
far over the waters. Upon one occasion, in a 
freak of wild mirthfulness, and to the utter con¬ 
sternation of the members of her uncle’s family, 
who were watching her from shore, she suddenly 
overset her boat, and just as they were rushing 
in the utmost anxiety to rescue her from what 
they believed would be a watery grave, she rose 
to the surface, and spreading her arms out upon 
the water, swam to the shore with the ease and 
gracefulness of a swan. How or where she 
learned this useful and pleasant art no one could 
tell, but a water-fowl could not be more at home 
in his favorite element than she. 

In the use of the bow, she soon became more 
expert than Harry, learning at once with the 
readiness and aptitude which render feirls so 
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superior in all easy acquirements to their equals 
in age of the other sex. Wishing her to become 
an accomplished archer, Harry fashioned for her 
a bow, lighter than his own, and furnished a 
quiver of arrow?, the shaft of each being tipped 
with a feather from the plumage of some rare 
bird. Thus armed, she went forth with him 
almost daily, and soon became so skilful as to be 
able to send her arrow through the heart of a 
rose at an incredible distance; but on no occa¬ 
sion could she be induced to harm a living thing. 
Many a frisky squirrel and bright-winged bird 
owed its life to her tears and entreaties, never 
used in vain. 

It having been at one time suggested that the 
young huntress should dress in conformity to her 
pursuits, her aunt furnished a fitting and most 
bewitching oostume. This was a close jacket 
and full skirt of green cloth, the hem of the skirt 
being embroidered, and the jacket laced with 
erimson; a dainty little cap of green velvet was 
set coquettishly upon her head, and at the re¬ 
quest of her cousin, she suspended from her neck 
a small bugle, scarcely larger than a child's play¬ 
thing, but clear and mellow in its tones as her 
own rich voice. To add to the pictureequeness of 
her costume, she knotted a crimson scarf around 
her waist, and placed in her jaunty cap a crimson 
plumei Thus attired, she frequently spent with 
Harry a whole day in climbing the wildest peaks 
among the cliffs, the hills and forest ringing with 
their voices, and the sweet notes of Virginia's 
bugle. 

These unfeminine but most delightful pursuits 
had the effect of heightening her beauty, and im¬ 
parting to her health and strength. The frefe 
exercise in the open air aided in developing a 
most superb figure; gave a rioh hue to her clear, 
brown complexion; and bestowed life, animation 
and grace on her manners. Dwelling so much 
among the beautiful scenery around the lake, 
she acquired, as none could have failed to have 
done, a passion for everything lovely and glorious 
in the world without, and often the poetry born 
of beauty would kindle in her fine eyes, and 
breathe in impassioned words from her lips. 

As she grew older, her aunt remonstrated more 
than ever against such exposure of health, and 
against these pursuits, which now that she was 
no longer a child, seemed not only unfeminine, 
but improper. As well might she have attempted 
to call down an eagle from his flight, or reoonoile 
an Indian to the restraints of civilized life t Vir¬ 
ginia complied with her oft-repeated requests 
for three whole days; then complained that the 
house was too confined, that the in-door atmos¬ 
phere oppressed her, said she must breathe the 
free air or die, and with a laugh and a bound 
was off. It would have been long before the 


well-meaning aunt could have dissuaded her from 
her wild adventures, had not a little circumstance 
occurred, which convinced Virginia herself of the 
impropriety of going forth so much alone as she 
had been of late. 

CHAPTER II. 

Oni of the last summers which she spent at 
Mrs. Hammond's, some disturbances having oc¬ 
curred between the whites and a tribe of Indians, 
it was feared that the latter might by way of 
revenge annoy the inhabitants. It was presumed 
that they might be lurking about the woods in 
the vicinity of the lake, and Virginia was desired 
to limit her walks to the grounds around the 
residence of her aunt; but one fine afternoon, 
late in the summer, she stepped into her little 
boat, and without scarcely moving an oar floated 
quietly down the lake. She had frequently been 
there alone toward sunset, where the thick woods 
on the western bank flung deep shadows on the 
lake, while far out the water lay like a sheet of 
gold in the sunlight She had glided leisurely 
along in the shadow, enjoying with a dreamy 
delight the quiet beauty of the hour, her spirit 
calmed and softened by the soothing influence, 
and her senses half lulled to slumber by the mea¬ 
sured motion of the boat. About three miles 
below the residence of her uncle, was a little 
cave running far into the land, narrow and over¬ 
hung with cliffs, and its bulks shadowed by hem¬ 
locks, a still, lonely place, perfectly secluded and 
dark as twilight even at noonday. She was in 
the habit of mooring her boat at a landing-place, 
and clambering up the cliffs in search of beautiful 
wild-fiowers and mosses, which grew in almost 
inaccessible places, and which were all the more 
valued from the danger in obtaining them. 

Virginia was drifting slowly along, quite un¬ 
conscious in her dreamy mood of, her near ap¬ 
proach to the cave, when the sharp crack of a 
rifle echoed through the woods, followed by a 
scream of agony. She started up and listened 
in astonishment, but no sound was to be heard 
exoept the prolonged echo, the scream of some 
wild-birds, and the drumming of a partridge 
frightened by the sudden report. While she 
still waited, the crackling of dry branches, as 
if stirred by some moving being reached her 
ear, and, glancing upward, she saw an Indian 
tottering as if wounded upon the very verge 
of the cliff; the next moment he fell headlong 
within a few feet of the water, and lay stunned 
by the fall. Virginia hesitated an instant, then 
fearlessly rowed to the landing-place, sprang on 
shore, bent over the savagc ; laved his brow with 
water, and attempted to staunch the blood flow¬ 
ing in a stream from his right arm, which lay 
powerless by hiB side. 
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While thus performing her deed of kindness, 
a young man in the uniform of a British officer 
came down a narrow path from the opposite 
direction, and likewise assisted in reviving the 
wounded Indian, who, now partially restored, was 
gazing in astonishment at the beautiful appari¬ 
tion before him. Before she had recovered from 
the surprise occasioned by the appearance of this 
second stranger, a rifle ball whizzed past her ear 
and lodged in a hemlock tree near by. This was 
followed by a wild whoop, and another Indian, 
more slender than the first, sprang down the cliff. 
The officer, with a single bound, placed himself 
between the savage and Virginia, who was cower¬ 
ing down in helpless agony. The wounded man 
with the energy of despair roused himself, and 
commenced in his own language an explanation 
of the appearance of the maiden. 

It was a picturesque group, in keeping with 
the romance of the adventure. The savages with 
their copper complexions and strange garb, their 
black hair tossing in tangled elf-locks, as with 
many gestures they conversed in their own lan¬ 
guage; the young offioer in his rich uniform 
leaning carelessly upon his musket; and the girl 
in her coquettish dress, with that little crimson 
plume swaying back and forth with every move¬ 
ment of her head. 

Virginia did not then learn the cause of this 
occurrence, but she heard in broken English ex¬ 
pressions of gratitude for her kindness. Nothing 
oould exceed the delight with which the Indians 
regarded her; the younger of the two dancing 
around her with such wild expressions of plea¬ 
sure that, frightened and anxious to leave her 
new friends, she prepared to depart. The offioei 
unfastened her boat, and would have lifted her in 
bad she not quiokly evaded him; and thdn with 
bis companion watched her with admiring eye, 
as skilfully and fearlessly she guided her little 
boat over the water. As She glanced back, the 
last time before rounding the headland, the offi¬ 
cer gracefully waved his hand, and the Indians 
shouted their admiration. 

On reaching home, Virginia, quite excited by 
the wonderful adventure, related it to her friends, 
who, very much alarmed on her account, forbade 
ber leaving home again on so wild an excursion. 
In the course of a week a present of some game, 
and & curiously woven basket filled with fruit, 
Was left at the house of Mrs. Hammond by some 
of the tribe to which the Indians belonged. Vir¬ 
ginia was delighted With this token of their good 
feeling, and confident that she should renew 
the acquaintance of her dark-browed friends. 
Her love of adventure and daring spirit, which 
/eared none but immediate danger, would have 
tempted her again to the cave; but the variety 
of company which she had met in a place before 


considered particularly secluded, prevented her. 
It was soon ascertained that the Indian was shot 
for some provocation by a soldier from Platts- 
burg, but the affair was satisfactorily terminated 
without further bloodshed. 

The next week after this occurred, Harry, Who 
had been ill and confined to the house for some 
weeks, being able to accompany her, Virginia 
rowed him down to the cave, and left him lying 
on the grass at the foot of the cliff, while she 
climbed up to get for him a fine tuft of flowers 
which grew in an almost inaccessible place over¬ 
hanging the water. Before she was half way up, 
hearing the rustling of leaves she looked around, 
and there, eyeing her with wondering gaze, sat 
a young Indian girl, her tiny person poised upon 
a rock, and her whole figure thrown forward in 
an attitude of grace. When she saw that she was 
observed, letting herself down by clinging to Hie 
shrubs, she soon stood on a shelving rock by the 
side of Virginia. 

The two girls gazed at each other a few mo¬ 
ments in admiring silence, then yielding to the 
irresistible merriment playing in their roguish 
eyes, laughed outright till the cliffs rang with 
the melody. Then the Indian came nearer her 
companion, pressed her lips to her hand, touched 
with her little brown palm the bright cheek of 
Virginia, passed it gently over Hie braids*of her 
luxuriant hair, and curiously examined her dress. 
Virginia in turn, while submitting to this inspec¬ 
tion, was admiring the full, symmetrical form 
of the dark maiden, very beautiful indeed in its 
rounded proportions. Her long, straight black 
hair was adorned with beads, and a head-dress of 
i small shells; bracelets of the same clasped her 
arms, and the short tunio which she wore was 
embroidered, as were her moccasins, with porcu¬ 
pine quills and beads. 

They attempted to converse, and Virginia found 
to her delight that her oomp&nion could make 
herself understood in English. Her name was 
Talula; she was the daughter of the sachem of 
the tribe, and the wounded man was her brother; 
she had come every afternoon for a week to the 
cave, to bring to her pale-faced sister a gift of 
wampum, and the feathers of some rare bird. 
After explaining this, and presenting her humble 
offering, Talula was about to depart; but Vir* 
ginia, anxious that Harry should see the Forest 
Queen, tempted her down to the foot of the cliff 
to look at her bark eanoe. Then she waved her 
hand; and with a low, bird-like whistle darted 
away, and was lost to view around a projecting 
rook. 

This acquaintance with the Indians, romantio 
and delightful as it was to Virginia, was a source 
of constant uneasiness to Mrs. Hammond. Almost 
daily from that time the two girls met somewhere 
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in the vibinity; frequently that low, peculiar 
whistle was heard in the garden, at whioh signal 
Virginia would leave book, or work, or visitors 
to meet Talula. Presents were brought occa¬ 
sionally by some of the tribe, and their gratitude 
and admiration knew no bounds. They almost 
worshipped the spirited beauty. On one occasion 
they even insisted upon carrying her off to an 
encampment which they had a few miles west. 
Virginia promised to go, and having won a re¬ 
luctant permission from Mrs. Hammond, she and 
Harry spent two days with the Indians. She 
went in her fanciful hunting-dress with her bow 
and arrows, and by her skill won smiles of admi¬ 
ration from the grave old men of the tribe. They 
placed her in a gay canoe, and as she guided it 
along the Saranac, from the shore they watched 
her with shouts of joy. The women brought 
flowers and placed them with childish delight in 
the braids of her rich, dark hair; they cased her 
feet in moccasins like those of Talula, and wound 
a necklace of delicate shells around her neck. 
When in her fanciful costume she stood beside 
Talula, scarce taller in height, and but a few 
shades lighter in complexion, she seemed rather 
a child of the forest than a maiden of a different 
race. The Indians clasped the hands of the 
two girls, danced in a circle around them, and 
christefied Virginia the “Raven’s Wing,” her 
dark-browed sister the “Forest Queen.” 

Virginia did not lack for other admirers than 
the children of the forest, and among them was 
the young Englishman whose acquaintance she 
had made in a manner so romantic. He took an 
early opportunity to gain an introduction to the 
family of Mr. Hammond, and attempted to win* 
the attention of his charming niece. He was a 
Captain Prootor, of the British army, at that time 
absent on a furlough from his post in Canada. 
Showy, brilliant and lively in conversation, with 
a dashing military air, whioh as well as his rich 
uniform, set off an unusually handsome form, he 
at once made quite an impression upon the fancy 
of Virginia. His general knowledge, and a tone 
of brilliant, witty conversation, in whioh she could 
encounter him with his own weapons, made him 
an agreeable companion, and happy to meet with 
a ohange from the usual company at Mr. Ham¬ 
mond’s, she took the trouble, when not otherwise 
engaged, to make herself particularly fasoinating 
to the officer. But she was then too girlish to 
annoy herself with love; and preferred her wild 
pastimes and the company of the “ Forest Queen” 
to the most eloquent professions, or the most 
devoted admirer. When at the close of her visit, 
the gallant captain, who was perfectly enchanted 
with her, desired a parting token for remem¬ 
brance, she gaily oommended him to the last 
Bummer’s butterflies, and left him. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tbs summer following that of Virginia’s ad¬ 
venture with the Indians she spent at the south, 
and two years elapsed before she again visited 
Piattsburg. She found many changes. The tribe 
of Indians to whioh Talula belonged, the Oneidas, 
had moved further south, to the valley of the 
Mohawk, nearer her own home, where several of 
them had twice visited her since her return from 
the south. Her Cousin Harry was in England, 
and a new member had been received into her 
uncle’s family in the person of Edward Warren, 
a young New Englander, somewhat connected 
with her aunt He was just through a collegiate 
course, and now preparing himself for the pro¬ 
fession he had ohosen under the direction of 
Mr. Hammond, himself a clergyman of some 
eminence. 

Silent, thoughtfol and studious, young War¬ 
ren seemed to the quick eye of Virginia to be 
strangely deficient in energy, spirit and deter¬ 
mination, traits which predominated in her own 
character, and whioh, of all others, seemed 
essential to one of the other sex. Modest in 
conversation, and reserved in manners, he was 
exactly the reverse of her lively oousin and the 
dashing Proctor. She could but admire his finely 
cultivated intellect, his taste and refinement, but 
at the same time found herself seriously regret¬ 
ting that such gentleness—she almost thought 
weakness of character—should be united with 
abilities so superior. Warren, deeply engaged 
in his studies, was of too dreamy ahd reflective 
a turn to be fully appreciated by the brilliant 
girl—and she was not a little pleased at the 
^arrival, in the course of the summer, of the 
devoted Proctor of her girlish admiration. 

Each found the other much changed, Virginia 
from a wild, wayward girl to a charming, high¬ 
bred and accomplished woman—Proctor more 
showy, self-conceited and superficial than ever. 
The contrast between Warren and this officer 
was very apparent to Virginia; but somewhat 
piqued at the coolness and indifference of the 
former, and missing much her old friends, Harry 
and Talula, she permitted rather than encouraged 
the Englishman’s attentions, and spent more time 
than she otherwise would in his society. A love 
of admiration, and a slight disposition for coquetry 
had some influence in this companionship. 

• At length being called to join his regiment, 
and prepare to take a new command in a detach¬ 
ment of troops just landed from Great Britain; 
previous to his departure, he offered his hand 
and fortune to Virginia. He was promptly re¬ 
jected, but with such professions of esteem that 
he still hoped at no distant day to accomplish his 
objeot At a previous time, perhaps, his English 
birth and connections would not have occurred to 
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her as serious objections, but dissatisfaction bad 
already been expressed at the tyrannical measures 
of Great Britain; and Virginia's patriotism, now 
fully aroused, would alone have saved her from 
this rash and imprudent marriage. Next to her 
father she loved her country adoringly, with a 
love amounting to a passion. She combined the 
firmness of a Spartan matron with the lofty 
enthusiasm of a Joan d’Aro. 

The winter immediately preceding the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities, Virginia continuned in 
the family of her uncle. Since the disturbances 
at Boston, occasioned by the attempt to enforce 
the Stamp Act, war bad been the constant theme 
of discussion at Plattsburg, which, situated so 
near the frontier, seemed destined to become the 
scene of active warfare. None were surprised 
at receiving intelligence in the April following of 
the engagement at Lexington. The very evening 
when this circumstance was first made known at 
Plattsburg, a party of young people, assembled 
at the residence of Mr. Hammond, were engaged 
in amusements when information was given of 
the rebellion. Every other subject was at once 
dismissed, and the colonial troubles becoming the 
theme, an animated conversation ensued. Vir¬ 
ginia, ever ready to express her feelings in the 
cause of freedom, was now intensely excited. Her 
cheek kindled—her eyes flashed with the fire of 
an indignant spirit—her words were eloquent— 
impassioned—inspired. In the wild enthusiasm 
of the hour, she regretted to a timid female friend 
that her sex prevented her taking the command 
of a band of gallant men in behalf of her country. 

“And a glorious leader you would be, one 
whom soldiers would follow to the death,” was the 
involuntary exclamation of some one at her side. 

She started in astonishment, and blushing 
deeply, met the eyes of the speaker, Edward 
Warren. More interested in him than she cared 
to acknowledge even to herself, she had a thou¬ 
sand times of late thought how nobly formed he 
seemed for a military leader. Just twenty years 
of age, with a tall, commanding figure, an open, 
manly countenance and graceful bearing, he 
would have won the love of those placed under 
his care, and made a fine appearance on the field. 
Hut the dark, dreamy eyes, the ' thoughtful re¬ 
serve of his character, and above all that lack of 
fire, spirit and daring were rather adapted to the 
life of a student than a hero. She had wished 
most fervently that a portion of the lightning in 
her own soul could nerve and animate him, and 
mow that wish seemed fulfilled. 

From that hour a great change was apparent in 
young Warren. The gentleness and benevolence 
of his character gave place to a spirit terrible as 
that of an avenging angel. He found a congenial 
companion in Virginia, and together they talked 


with enthusiasm of the future, and looked for¬ 
ward with eager hope to the day of their coun¬ 
try’s freedom—a day to be preceded by a dark 
night of fear and discouragements. That one 
theme was a subject of the deepest interest to 
both—the redress in their wrongs their greatest 
wish. Warren engaged a band of young men of 
nearly his own age, every one determined and 
fearless, and ready at any moment to plaoe them¬ 
selves under his oommand. 

War was everywhere the constant theme of 
conversation. Women talked of it at the loom 
and spinning-wheel—old men by the fireside— 
and young men pledged themselves to the cause 
of freedom. Preparations were being made all 
along the frontier—every day some outbreak was 
expected. Affairs were in this situation when 
| the story of Bunker Hill was told throughout the 
| land. The struggle was actually commenced. 

Young Warren’s picked company was one of 
I the foremost in action; joined to the corps of 
j riflemen under Morgan, they shared in the dan- 
; gers of that a\Aul day before the walls of Quebec; 
j fought by the side of the brave Montgomery, and 
| dosed around him when he fell. The disasters 
| which befel the soldiers under Arnold, the priva- 
! lions and sufferings of that campaign in Canada 
are subjects of history. When at last after a 
safe retreat the worn and wearied army landed 
at Crown Point, Edward Warren obtained leave 
for a week’s absence to visit his friends at Platts¬ 
burg, and detail to Virginia Reed the events of 
the preceding months. Her welcome was such 
as a hero would love—her parting words, the 
country’s watchword —“Liberty or Death!” 

0 - 

CHAPTER IV. 

Early in the winter of 1778, Virginia’s early 
playmate and cousin, Harry Hammond, arrived 
from England. His heart had been with hi» 
country, but prostrated by severe illness he had 
been unable to return. As soon as he could 
bear the voyage he took passage for Amerioa, 
and still too feeble to engage in active service, 
at the earnest request of Virginia took up hia 
abode at the residence of his uncle. It chafed 
his proud spirit much to be compelled to lead 
an idle life, while so many of his years were 
serving their country, and winning distinction in 
the army. He waited impatiently his returning 
health and strength, meanwhile contributing not 
a little to the interest of the now monotonous 
life of Virginia. 

Many of the immediate neighbors of Colonel 
Reed were violent tories; and one, a Mr. Van 
Zandt, was his avowed enemy, taking every oc¬ 
casion to injure him. Colonel Reed’s activity 
in aiding his countrymen had gained him the 
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ill-will of the loyalists, but no man possessed ; 
more tried and devoted friends. His house was ; 
frequently a kind of hospital for the wounded, 
where they were attended with the utmost kind- j 
ness and hospitality. Nothing could exceed the 
gentlemanly and considerate treatment mani¬ 
fested toward every soldier who came under his ! 
roof. It became also the meeting-place in all j 
important counsels of the officers of the Ameri- j 
can army. Among those who frequently passed > 
a day there was young Edward Warren, now | 
stationed with his troop of mounted riflemen at J 
a post in the Highlands. \ 

Warren was not now, more than three years 
previous, the avowed lover of Virginia. He was ) 
deeply interested in her, how deeply he was not! 
aware until the arrival of Harry Hammond. 
True, he had heard her speak of him a thousand ; 
times as a sister would of a brother, of their i 
early intimacy, and he was aware that during j 
his absence Bhe was in the habit of writing to ! 
him frequently, and receiving from him most J 
eloquent letters. It had never until now occur- j 
red to him that anything more tender than that 
cousinly affection existed between them; but the i 
arrival of Hammond produced quite a change in ! 
his opinion. j 

Harry, though his inferior in strong mental \ 
culture, surpassed him in accomplishments, and > 
had a winning, almost boyish cordiality of man¬ 
ners particularly captivating. It was impossible 
that he could have an enemy, and equally im¬ 
possible that the generous, noble-minded Warren 
could harbor a feeling of resentment against any j 
one, even if he believed him to be a rival. And j 
after Harry’s arrival he half declared his feelinjflk 
to Virginia, but she somewhat evasively deferred^ 
the subject until a future time, and from that mo¬ 
ment all confidence between them was at an end. < 
Deeply pained at the estrangement which he 
had the discernment to perceive had been occa- j 
sioned by his arrival, Hammond once attempted > 
to draw from his cousin an explanation of their 
mutual position, but with the utmost caution she \ 
evaded him. He afterward, in conversation with j 
Warren, introduced the name of Virginia, hoping 
to win his confidence with regard to her, but that j 
officer, with a haughtiness of manner unusual to J 
him, changed the subject, and almost at the same j 
instant mentioned his intention of soon going > 
south with Morgan’s corps of riflemen. 

Affairs were in this position when the imme¬ 
diate neighborhood of Colonel Reed became the . 
scene of hostilities, and events entirely unex¬ 
pected followed each other in rapid succession, j 
Toward the close of May, Sir Henry Clinton had ; 
sent a detachment from his army and taken \ 
the strong posts of Stony Point and Verplank, > 
which the Americans had just fortified. The S 


day following that on which the former place 
surrendered, Captain Proctor, who had received 
a wound in the engagement, was, by his own re¬ 
quest, conveyed to the residence of Colonel Reed. 
By that gentleman and Virginia he was treated 
with the utmost courtesy and attention until able 
to join his company. Harry Hammond was par¬ 
ticularly displeased at the presumption of the 
British officer, and still more so when his stay 
was prolonged after recovering from his wounds. 

One evening while Harry and Virginia were 
anxiously conversing upon the most advisable 
means of regaining Stony Point, and together 
planning a map of the strong posts by which 
communication might be kept up between the 
different divisions of the American army, Capt 
Proctor sent up a message, desiring a private 
interview with Virginia. Harry, at once divining 
the subject, desired her not to forget her devoted 
Warren, then absent at a post a few miles up the 
river. 

“You are aware that I look with no favor 
upon any person connected with England.” 

“Possibly I may learn you 'to regard with 
favor, at least, one who claims to be of English 
birth,” said Harry. 

Virginia descended to her father’s library, and 
there found Captain Proctor walking the room in 
some agitation. His object was in fact a renewal 
of his proposal for her hand. He was as cour¬ 
teously as before promptly rejected. Proctor, 
doubly mortified, and forgetting in his chagrin 
the respect due to a lady, demanded in the most 
ungentlemanly manner the reason. 

“I will never wed a man who has taken up 
arms against my country in this unjust war.” 

“Not if by your marriage that war might be 
brought to a speedy termination?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Virginia, “I do 
not understand your language.” 

“You are aware,” said the Englishman, with 
some hesitation, “that I have a troop under my 
command, who only need my word to induce them 
to fight for one country as readily as another. 
You are aware too that several posts of import¬ 
ance to you are in our hands.” 

Virginia could listen with patience no longer, 
and asked in a very distinct tone, “would you 
betray your own cause?” 

“Men have done such things for a woman’s 
love,” was the evasive reply. 

“ True, and won thereby the everlasting con¬ 
tempt of the woman they professed to love.” 

The brow of the lover grew dark with anger. 

“I congratulate you, Miss Reed, upon your 
patriotism—if all the women of America were 
made of such mettle as you are, King George 
might as sbon attempt to bind the lightning as 
to subject this country.” 
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• “Thunk God that my coun trywo men are Eke 
me in preferring death to slavery.” 

The conference closed with these words. Virgi¬ 
nia returned to her apartment, and alike evading 
the malicious questions of Harry, and banishing 
the unpleasant subject from her mind, was soon 
deeply interested in her plans concerning Stony 
Point 

“Wayne has been training a band of men for 
tills especial enterprise,’* said Harry, “all bf 
them men who are not afraid to die, who are 
ready to storm the fort at the point of the bayo¬ 
net Only a few were lacking for the enter¬ 
prise, and Edward Warren and five of his gallant 
fchows pledged themselves to join the forlorn 
hope.” 

“What, to throw his life away?” exclaimed 
Virginia. 

“You forget that he stood by the side of Mont¬ 
gomery before the walls of Quebec. He has seen 
danger before now.” 

“Ah, yes, you are right, Harry, I would have 
him do so. But it is dreadful to know that those 
you love-” 

“Finish your sentence, pray do, Virginia, I 
thought you would tell me of this at some time,” 
said Harry; then pitying his cousin who had 
so unguardedly spoken, he continued, “he has 
pledged himself to take the fort or die in the 
attempt; with a few such men we do not fear.” 

“You, Harry!” 

“Yes, I have been too long inactive, cooped up 
in the house like a woman—I can endure it no 
longer. Nothing is wanting now but better in¬ 
formation about the means of gaining access to 
the fort—if we could discover some better path.”, 

“Then,** said Virginia, after a moment’s 
thoughtful silence, “I know of one who is fami¬ 
liar with every path about the fort. You recol¬ 
lect the ‘Forest Queen.’ ” 

“Ah, yes, the bright-eyed Indian girl who used 
to row with you on Lake Champlain.” 

“She spent her childhood among these hills, 
and her tribe has come back once more to an 
old encampment a few miles above here. I saw 
my dark-eyed sister only a week since; I will 
engage that she shall be your guide.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Ok the night of the fourteenth of July, five 
men met in the library of Colonel Reed. 

Glance at them as they are grouped around 
the table, for two of them are leaders of the 
army, and the others as brave men as ever met 
the enemy. Foremost among them stands one, 
first in nobleness of soul—first throughout the 
land. His form, taller and more majestic than 
those around him, towers above them even as in 


the might of mind he surpasses every man of his 
age. His mild, blue eye, clear, keen and oalm, 
has a firmness and steadiness in its gaze, before 
whioh men quail in the day of battle—his high, 
broad brow wears the serenity of a man at all 
times self-collected and prepared for any trial— 
his whole countenance is composed and grave 
even to serenity. 

By his side stands a fine-limbed man of thirty- 
four, unlike him in personal appearance and in 
character. Fierce, fiery and daring, his impetu¬ 
ous soul betrays itself in every flash of his dark, 
hazel eyes, in every muscle of his handsome 
countenance. His whole frame is quivering With 
excitement—his dark brows are knit together— 
his lips compressed. He is ready for any emer¬ 
gency, daring enongh to engage in any enter¬ 
prise, and deserves, as he has received, the 
appellation of “Mad Anthony.” 

At a little distance, watching eagerly the face 
of the commander, is the brave Fleury; by his 
side, in strange contrast to his bronzed face and 
hardy-looking form, stands young Warren, slen¬ 
der and delicate in figure, yet nobly proportioned, 
his countenance “like that of a Grecian warrior.” 

Presiding at the council is Robert Reed, his 
brow wrinkled—his hair slightly silvered—his 
whole manner calm, steadfast and thoughtful; 
his left hand supports his head as he listens to 
the words of Wayne; the right was shot away 
more than twenty years before, while defending 
his beloved companion, Washington. 

The enterprise upon which these men were 
deliberating was a dangerous one, and one re¬ 
quiring men of iron nerves; the storming of 
tetony Point, a bold bluff projecting over the 
Hudson, washed by it on two sides, and rendered 
almost unapproachable on the land side by a 
broad morass, strongly fortified, and garrisoned 
by six hundred tried soldiers, under the com¬ 
mand of one of the bravest officers of the British 
army. It was of the utmost importance to the 
Americans, as it was considered “a remote out¬ 
post of the stronger fortress of West Point,” and 
was one of those posts by which communication 
was kept up between the eastern and southern 
divisions of the army. Since it had been in the 
possession of the British, the people on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river had been compelled to make 
a circuit of forty miles to communicate with those 
below. Washington had several times reconnoit- 
ered it from some of the neighboring cliffs, and 
“Mad Anthony,” who was ready to head the 
enterprise, had examined every path leading to 
it from the land, and determined to attempt it 
on the following night. Ab yet no correct infor¬ 
mation could be gained of the garrison except by 
a deserter, and this convinced Washington that 
the place was almost impregnable, but Wayne 
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declared himself ready to lead his deTOted men 
boldly up in broad daylight. 

While these men were conversing together, the 
door of the library opened, and Harry Hammond 
entered, accompanied by Virginia Reed and the 
“Forest Queen. 1 ’ Briefly stating that the Indian 
girl knew of a path leading to the very foot of 
the cliff, and would guide any one of their num¬ 
ber there that night, he respectfully awaited the 
decision. 

Washington hesitated at the romantio propo¬ 
sition; Wayne professed himself ready to follow 
her, and the cautious Floury asked who would 
insure the fidelity of the Indian girl. 

“I will answer for her with my life,” said Vir¬ 
ginia, modestly, but firmly. 

Talula had stood in silence during the con¬ 
versation, with hands meekly crossed upon her 
bosom, and eyes downcast, but as she compre¬ 
hended the words of the speaker, a rich crimson^ 
suffused the clear brown of her complexion, and 
with lips half-parted she stepped eagerly forward, 
but meeting the eyes of so many strangers shrunk 
back abashed to the side of Virginia. 

“ Talula is true, and a friend to the Americans, 
and will conduct you safely to Stony Point, if you 
will trust to her guidance.” 

“/will follow her,” said Wayne. 

Warren and Hammond immediately proposed 
accompanying them. As Talula heard the last 
mention his intention of going, her eyes lighted 
up with such pleasure that Virginia glanced in 
astonishmeut from one to the other. 

As they left the library, Harry in passing Vir¬ 
ginia observed to her in a low voice, but suffi¬ 


ciently loud to be beard by his companions, “I* 
hope you will not retire until after my return— 
I wish to have a few moments conversation with 
you.” 

Warren, aware of the peril attending the enter¬ 
prise, had come to the residence of Colonel Reed, 
with the intention of having an interview with 
Virginia; but, hearing this remark, he took a cold 
leave of her, presuming that he should not again 
see her. In case he did not fall on the ensuing 
night, he had decided to join the division of the 
army at the south. 

Talula, with the cautious step of an Indian, 
led the way along a narrow path by the river, 
and continuing for three miles, at length entered 
a thicket of alders, which, judging from their 
thick branches tangled and intertwisted, had not 
been passed by man or beast for years. The 
young men tore them apart, and carefully thread¬ 
ing the intricate way, they found themselves on 
the borders of a morass, beyond whioh was an 
abbates of hewed trees and other obstacles to 
prevent their approach. Talula preceded them 
through the damp and muddy reeds, and all soon 
stood at the very foot of the dark rock looming 
up against the starry sky like some old castle. 
Along the ramparts they saw the forms of the 
sentinels, and heard the call “ all’s well” repeated 
as they passed. Wayne silently gazed at the fort 
towering above them, and thought of the awful 
carnage that the stars would look down upon on 
the night to come—of the dreadful loss of life 
that must take place before the English banner 
could be torn from the walls. 

(to bs ooboludsd.) 
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TO ONE IN PARADISE. 


BT T. H. CHIVEBS, M. D. 


Thou art where day is measured not by hours, 
Basking amid those ever blooming bowers, 
Beside the rivers of perpetual Spring 
Adorned with flowers forever blossoming; 

Where Spring continues throughout all the year, 
And Winter never comes as it does here; 

Where morning breaks, but not to pass away, 
And evening comes, but not to end the day; 
Where all possess one harvest of delight, 

And one eternal day that has no night; 

And where the rivers are like streams of song, 
Flowing in crystal purity along 
The islands of sweet spices to the sea 
Of their own birth in waves of melody. 

And as the Hindoo, hearing of sweet sounds, 


Thinks of that Paradise where joy abounds, 

And where he lived, in pre-existent state, 

A spiritual being—thy dear form doth wait 
Upon my memory like some gentle bird 
Singing the sweetest song ear ever heard. 
Making its downy bosom soothe the pain 
That thou didst calm with thy dissolving strain 
For as the stars are music-notes of light 
Written by Ood upon the page of night, 

That sing to thine own music while they shine— 
So thou dost sing to this fond heart of mine. 
And as an angel treads from star,to star, 

On steps of light, to some bright world afar— 
Further than man’s mortality can see— 

I tread the harmonies of thought to thee. 
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CHOOSING A HUSBAND 


BT ILLEN ASHTON. 


“ And bo Mary Hinton is engaged to be mar- j 
riedt” 

The speaker would hare been very lovely, if 
a somewhat scornful expression bad not marred 
her beauty. She was about nineteen, and attired 
in the costliest style. Her remark was addressed 
to a young lady about her own age, on whom she I 
was making a morning call. 

“Whom to?” said her friend. ] 

“Oh! to some nobody, as might hare been ex- j 
pected. His name is James Brown. Horribly j 
plebeian, is it not? And, worse than all, he is a: 
mechanic.” 

“I don’t see that his business is a very serious j 
objection, provided it furnishes him a sufficient ] 
income. The great point in a husband, I should | 
think, would be moral habits, industry, and tastes j 
suitable to your own. As for Mary’s beau being; 
a mechanic, why so was Franklin, and so was! 
Roger Sherman.” 

“Pshaw! You’re always thinking of men one ; 
reads of in books; tiresome people, I have no 
doubt, they all are, though people do call them j 
great. But we are not talking of such. For; 
my part I will marry no one but a gentleman,! 
a professional man, or, at least, a merchant. I 
But I’m not muoh surprised at Mary Hinton’s^ 
choice, after all; foy her father was only a miller,; 
when he first came here, rich as he is now.” 

Not long after this the fair visitor took her 
leave. Within six months the subject of her 
gossip, pretty Mary Hinton, was married, and 
became Mrs. James Brown. She and Isabel 
Graham had been acknowledged, by common 
consent, the two belles of our village; and when 
Mary married a house-carpenter, thriving though 
he was, Isabel was not the only one to declare 
she had thrown herself away. But Mary knew 
better. She had selected her husband out of 
nearly a score of admirers, passing by several 
who were richer, to say nothing of being better 
looking; but James was a dutiful son, had a cul¬ 
tivated mind, and possessed firm religious prin¬ 
ciples. Marriage is a solemn affair, and so Mary 
felt it; and when she came to choose a partner 
for life, she selected one who could be her coun¬ 
sellor and friend, rather than one who could 
merely amuse an idle hour. With her “worth 
made the man.” She cared no more, therefore, 
for the condolenoes of pretended friends like 

Vol. XVIII.—14 


Isabel, on her unfortunate preference, than for 
the idle wind. 

Mary had been married scarcely a year when 
Isabel was led to the altar. The choice of the 
latter fell on Harry Stanley, an only son, and 
the inheritor of a considerable fortune. He was 
altogether the handsomest young man in the 
village. His ancestors, for at least three gene¬ 
rations, had lived on their money, having owned 
several of the finest farms in the neighborhood. 
Harry had been & spoilt child, and was now a 
selfish man. But of all this Isabel saw nothing. 
She looked only at the wealth, beauty, and fine 
connexions of her lover. The day she was mar¬ 
ried, she thought more of her being the envy of 
half her acquaintance, than of the solemn duties 
she was so lightly assuming. 

Had she known, however, that Harry had been 
refused, two years before, by Mary Hinton, on 
account of his dissolute life, she would not have 
been so self-satisfied. But her “splendid match,” 
as she called it, completely turned her head. She 
passed Mary in the street without a recognition, 
being now too haughty to have a mechanic’s wife 
on her visiting list. Other old friends she treated 
in the same way. 

Both of our village belles were now married. 
People speculated, according to their several 
tastes, on the ohoice each had made. The older 
and more judioious generally pronounced in favor 
of Mary’s selection; but the young and thought¬ 
less, with but few exceptions, considered Isabel 
the more fortnnate of the two. 

When Mrs. Stanley had been married about a 
year, however, there began to be a rumor that 
her husband neglected her. He was known to be 
absent, for weeks at a time, without any osten¬ 
sible cause; and persons in the habit of visiting 
the oity, said they met him there. He was gene¬ 
rally seen at theatres and taverns, and was thought 
to frequent more disreputable places. It was even 
whispered, though the rumor could not be traced, 
that he played at gambling-houses, drank to ex¬ 
cess, and was fast dissipating his fortune. 

The latter report even came out in a more 
authentic shape. First one, and then another of 
the Stanley farms were mortgaged, and finally 
sold, yet the demand for money did not stop. 
Harry’s establishment, meantime, fell off mate¬ 
rially in splendor. The Stanley carriage, once the 
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wonder of the village, had grown tarnished and 
shabby; but no attempt was made to re-place it. 
The once shining livery was faded, but the coach¬ 
man received no new suit. Other unmistakeable 
signs of a reduced scale of expenditure, on the 
part of the Stanleys, were noticed, and com¬ 
mented on. Isabel, it was remarked, no longer 
went out, and was always in low spirits: indeed 
she was just the one to feel acutely this decline 
in fortune. 

Meantime Mary’s prospects increased as fast 
as those of her old acquaintance declined. Her 
husband was an exoellent workman, a man of 
great energy, and not without friends. By rigidly 
confining his expenditures within his means, he 
gradually increased the small capital with which 
he began life, until finally he not only had enough 
for the purposes of an enlarged business, but for 
profitable investment elsewhere. He now took 
contracts for building, bought vacant lots, and 
erected, on his own account, dwellings for sale 
or rent As he was a careful thinker his specu¬ 
lations were always judicious; and he soon began 
to be looked upon as a rising man. In his even¬ 
ings he studied architecture, and became in time 
such an adept, that, when a new town hall was 
to be built, the plan was left entirely to him. 
He also erected, for the congregation of which 
he was a member, a pretty little gothic church, 
which the bishop, at the next visitation, declared 
“ the best specimen of medieval architecture in 
the diocese.” This success was attended of course 
by an enlarged scale of expenditure; and the 
Browns lived as well now as almost anybody in 
the place. 

Nor was this all. Mary’s tastes, and those of 
her husband were sympathetic; and they enjoyed, 
therefore, a measure of bliss rarely rivalled. 
Such a thing as a quarrel, it was said, had never 
taken place between them. Their children were 
handsome, healthy, well-behaved, and unusually 
intelligent The home of Mary was, indeed, a 
Paradise on earth. “ I was happy at my father’s 
house,” she was wont to say, “but, oh! how im¬ 
measurably happier I am now.” 

Let us now turn to Isabel. Bad as report 
made her husband it did not tell half the truth. 
Stanley now spent three-fourths of his time in 
the city, and during the other fourth, when he 
was at home, was morose to the last degree. He 
rarely went out in the village, but remained shut 
up in his house, where his chief amusement con¬ 
sisted in drinking brandy to intoxication. Every 
day, long before nightfall, he became inebriated. 
Sometimes, in his drunken fits, he would beat 
his wife, the once haughty and beautiful Isabel; 
and she, too proud to confess her shame to the 
world, was compelled to endure this ill-treatment 
in silence. 


Farm after farm continued to melt away. 

Every fall, when Stanley went to the city, he 
carried the price of many a broad acre with 
him: every summer, when he returned, he came 
back with empty pockets, cursing his ill-luck. 

At last nothing was left but the old mansion in 
the village, and a solitary bit of meadow land on 
the margin of the river. And now poverty, in I 
its most grilling shape, fell upon IsabeL Her 
husband was away, and had left her destitute of 
money: she had obtained credit at the stores as 
long as the tradesmen would trust her; but at 
last this resource failed, and one bitter winter 
morning she was left, without food for herself 
or her children. 

The servants had long since departed, except a 
faithful old negro woman, who, in this extremity* 
went to a neighbor, secretly, to beg. That neigh¬ 
bor happened to be Mrs. Brown. Ever since 
Isabel refused to recognize her old friend, there 
had been no intercourse between the families* 
and thus, although Mary now lived in a hand¬ 
some mansion, dose to the Stanleys, she knew 
little, except by rumor, of her former rivmL She 
was shocked inexpressibly when she learned the 
destitution of Isabel, but aware of the pride of 
her old sohoolmate, she did not venture to go in 
person to relieve her: she contented herself with 
giving the old negro servant as much provision 
as she wished, telling her to come for more when 
that was gone. 

For several weeks Mary continued secretly to 
support the Stanleys. At last, one tempestuous 
morning, the post-master’s boy was seen to knock 
at the door of the Stanleys, as if Hie bearer of 
important intelligence; and, soon after he left, 
shriek after shriek was heard rising from Hie 
house. In this emergency Mary, overlooking 
all considerations of etiquette, rushed into her 
neighbor’s, where a scene of unparalleled misery 
met her sight. 

Mrs. Stanley was on the floor in violent con¬ 
vulsions, with her children weeping around her. 

The old negro woman knelt at the feet of her 
mistress, nearly paralyzed with terror, wringing 
her hands, but offering to do nothing. A letter 
lay near Isabel, and this Mary took up, as likely 
to afford the only due to this terrible and fatal 
spectacle. 

“Yes, dat’s it, Missus Brown,” said the dd 
negro servant “It all come of dat wicked 
letter. Ole Hannah can’t read, or she know, 
afore dis, what de matter. Spose it something 
about mass&,^for missus only open de letter, 
when she scream oat his name, and den fall in 
convulsions. De Lord bless us, what we do?” 

The suspicions of the faithful servant proved 
correct On perusing the letter, Mrs. Brown 
found—horrible to relate—that Mr. Stanley, 
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two days before, after loting his last cent at a 
gambling-table, had committed suicide. 

We hasten to the end of this “owre true 
tale.” Mrs. Stanley never recovered from the 
•hock which her pride Buffered in being the wife 
of a Buicide. She died the next day. 

Her children were adopted by their relatives, 
and a few friends who commisserated their help¬ 
less condition. Mrs. Brown herself took the 
youngest, an infant of only six months old. 

Mr. Brown is now one of the wealthiest real- 


estate owners in his neighborhood. Several of 
the Stanley farms have come into his possession 
by purchase, and it is intention to give one to 
the poor orphan his wife has adopted. 

In one of the most eloquent members of the 
present Congress, the once despised mechanic 
may be recognized. His career shows how much 
more valuable sterling worth is than empty show, 
a fact all should remember in Choosino a Hus¬ 
band. 


CHRIST AT BETHESDA’S POOL. 

BT B. O. ADAMS. 


Soft rosy light fell o’er Bethesda’s pool, 
Crims’ning its silv’ry waves with brightest sheen, 

As morning daily dawn’d and Sol rode forth, 

Torn from the dark embrace of night, and cloth’d 
In all his majesty, as king alone 
Of Heaven’s wide embrasure bright and blue. 

Yet as the morning dawn’d with light and joy, 

The night of sickness dank and dark hung o’er 
That group of men, of women, children whom, 
Disease full foul had mark’d with grief and woe, 
Which neither sun, nor light, nor aught could heal. 
But one among that ghastly number seem’d 
Of life scarcely possess’d, and any who 
Perchance but for a moment gaz’d upon 
His countenance, all worn away with grief, 

Would not have thought that such a death-like mass 
Of human nature oould contain the life, 

Which mortals claim as dearest of the dear; 

Save for the lone, low murm’ring sound of grief, 

Which ever and anon stole forth, as if 

His breath had muster’d all its ling’ring pow'r, 

Yet with united forces could but bring 
One sigh as trophy of its victory. 

And still he liv’d, and gaz’d, yet scarcely gaz’d, 

As if while half his sight beheld the earth, 

The other saw imagination’s realm; 

Por when along his side there ohaac’d to pass 
Some human form in rich attire array’d. 

He thought he saw the angel’s robe, which swept, 
With its bright folds, the healing waters o'er: 

And then he’d struggling strive, yet strive in vain, 
Aind senseless sink upon his couch again: 

Then turn his eyes within his lonely soul, 

Which, all deserted, seem’d disdainfully 
To loathe its very self, and wish that it 
Might with his vile eorrupted body die. 

See yonder Heav*ns! From out a crimson cloud 
Bursts forth in bright, seraphic beauty deok’d— 
Cloth’d in a drapery as white as snows 
Which crown the,acme of high Lebanon— 

An angel form, on the enraptur’d gaze 


Of that heart-stricken and unhappy group. 

All press’d intent to step within the pool. 

Whose healing art but one alone oould elaim; 

And he was a pale boy, who when he saw 
The angel pressing through the crimson clouds. 
Look’d not again, but darting through the waves, 
Rose with a beauty, which the fairest child. 

Which Nature richly decks, could not surpass. 

Poor Amri lay the while upon his couch, 

Rack’d o’er with pain, straggling in vain to rise; 

But when with one long, fixed stare he saw 
The lovely boy, all heal’d, arise, and then 
The angel in a clond of flame mount up, 

He dos’d his glassy eyes, and long’d for death. 

’Twas eve: the sun, already sinking fast 
Behind the hills, ting’d with his mellow light 
The fleecy clouds, which lovely seem’d to form 
A down the azure skies a pathway bright 
The evening breeze blew blandly o’er the fields, 
Fanning the blushing cheeks of maidens fair, 

As 'mid their jetty locks it gambols play’d, 

And exil’d with a breath the solar heat 
Though joy flow’d into many peaceful hearts. 
Though mirth beam’d forth from many love-lit eyes, 
And all around seem’d fraught with purest bliss^ 
Qladness e’en came not to poor Amri's breast 
But as the short-liv’d laugh of those around 
Rejoio’d at the oy^Breeze—fell on his ear. 

Within their midSSme stood with god-like mien; 
While through the lashes of his Heav’nly eyes, 
Tears of sweet pity fell for Amri’s fate. 

All gat’d intent upon^iis matchless form, 

Wond’ring what seraph had thus grac’d with tears 
Forgotten Amri’s ling’rinjf, dying breath: 

When, lo! he spoke in richest music’s tones— 

“ Wouldst thou be heal’d, and joyful live again?” 

At these kind words e’en from a stranger’s mouth, 
So full of good-will, and so mix’d with love, 

Amri uptnrn’d his eye, with doubt opprest 
Whether his ear had heard aright; and when 
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Christ’s beaming countenance he saw, he smil'd, 
Tet faintly smil'd, for life was ebbing fast; 

Then gasping, spoke in fainter aocents still— 
“No one would bear me to the troubled pool. 
When the bright angel rous'd its tide to foam; 
But some more happy one than I was heal'd, 

By stepping first into its tossing waves." 


He ceas'd, and Jesus spake in sweetest words. 
Which angels smiling heard, and joyous prais'd— 
“Arise, thy couch take up, and go in peace." 
When lo 1 at once, throughout his bloodless veins 
Enliv'ning blood infus'd its strength and power; 
And he arose, the young and beautiful, 

And bore his couch away; for he was heal’d. 


AMBITION. 

BT J. K. HOLMES. 


I once in youth an off'ring made 
At Fame’s cold shrine, with bended knee, 
The calm stole off, the wild delay’d, 

And left a ling'ring blight on me; 

On me, through shadowy years that move 
My kindred to that voiceless place, 

Where icy lips no more reprove. 

And death and dust are face to face. 

My musings in the midnight grove 
Gave care the empire o'er my brain; 

By day the will that bravely strove 
Strove on to find it's stragglings vain. 
Far down the disk of years to be 
Wild Fancy heard loud eohoes break, 
Bright gala days were there for me, 

And stormy throes the mighty make. 

When others soared on Pleasure's wing 
Nor weary left their fearless flight* 


No hopes, no heart had I to bring, 

Nor words well weighed to woo delight. 
Silent I Bat, my acts were tame, 

None sigh'd for me, nor I for them; 

I turn’d from guests that throbbing came. 
Their tongues might praise, if not condemn. 

Youth found my fancies far too old, 

Age turn'd from thoughts too mild to share. 
Wealth weary watched, or calmly cold 
Left fever's lips for ones all fair! 

When Fashion turn'd her eye, no light, 

No meaning but disdain appear'd. 

All friends and friendships fast took flight. 

To leave me lonely, rude and fear'd. 

I paused—ah! how could I abide 

The air where youth had turn'd to waste. 

Or love that fruit whose fair outside 
Has gall for lips that dare to taste. 


FEATHER FLOWERS. 


BY BMILY HERRMANN. 


There came, in a Summer morning, 

A bright little humming-bird, 

Its wing in the sunlight glancing 
Where cypress tendrils stirred. 

It there, for a dainty breakfast, 

'Mong the crimson blossoms sought, 
When a cat, from the bedsJjclow ^t, 
Our beautiful stranger c at ^h L 

In Summer, and Spring, and Autumn, 

I know of a great old oak, 

Where, heard in the early morning, 

Are sounds as of miU-w^eel’s stroke. 

4 

Wo wonder and wake from slumber, 
With dreamily opened eyes, 

See clouds, with a sound like thunder, 
Where the trooping blackbird flies. 

Then woe to the farmer's wheat-shock, 
And woe to the new-sown field; 


For both, to the sable reapers, 

Their daily stores must yield. 

Now here are the robes of the blackbird, 
And here is the glancing wing, 

That shone through the apple branches, 
Where their owners came to sing. 

And here, in my Winter garland, 

'Mong “honesty" flowers, are wrought 
The plumes of the poor little stranger 
In our cypress meshes caught 

They shimmer in evening twilight 
'When we gather about the fire. 

And round red apples are gleaming 
And crackling flames leap higher. 

A kindly thought for the orphans 
Bereft in their cedar-tree— 

A kindlier still for the gentle one 
Who fashioned these flowers for me! 
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JULIA WARREN. 

A SEQUEL TO PALACES AND PRISONS. 


BT AN* 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED PROM PAGE 168. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

I will not give the entire evidence of Julia as 
she uttered it in detail, because most of my readers 
know already the events which she related ;• I 
have attempted no melodramatic effect by an 
effort at mystery. The truth which that court 
could not know is already made manifest to those 
who have followed my story up to this point. 
When questioned if she had known the deceased, 
Jnlia answered that she had seen him three times 
in her life. Once upon a wharf near the Battery, 
where she had wandered with flowers and fruit 
whioh she wished to sell. He then purchased a 
few of her flowers, and presented them to a lady 
who had l&ft a southern vessel with him but a few 
moments before. 8he described how he had driven 
away with the lady at his side, and said at that 
time she never expected to have seen him again. 

44 But you did see him again,” said the ex¬ 
amining counsel. 44 Tell us where and how?” 

41 It was in October, the night before he—be¬ 
fore he died, I was going up town with some 
flowers which a lady had ordered for a ball she 
gave that night It was rather late when I 
started from Dunlap's, and I walked fast, fearing 
to lose my way after dark. This man saw me 
as I was passing a house with a flower-garden 
in front, and a pretty fountain throwing up water 
among the dahlias and chrysanthums; I was out 
of breath, and walked a little slower just then, 
for the water-drops as they fell were like music, 
and everything around was so lovely that I could 
not find it in my heart to walk fast. I did not 
stop; but Mr. Leicester saw me and wanted me 
to sell my flowers. I told him no; but he t could 
have them, and almost pushed me, basket and 
all, through the gate and into the house.” 

“Well, what passed in the house!” 

44 He took me up stairs into a chamber* and 
there I saw the same lady that was with him on 
the wharf, alone, and dressing herself in some 
beautiful clothes that lay about. She asked me 
to help her, and I did. She took some of my 
flowers for her hair and her dress. I was in a 
great hurry, and wished to go, but sh^ begged 


me to stay a few minutes longer, and I could not 
refuse. After she was dressed, we went down 
stairs, and this lady was married to Mr. Leices¬ 
ter in a room below. The wedding seemed like 
a funeral; the lady cried all the time, and so did 
I. When it was all over they let me go, and I 
carried the rest of my flowers to the lady who 
had ordered them. It was getting late when I 
went back; I lost my way; a gentleman stood 
looking into a window at the corner of some 
street; I asked him to tell me the way home 
without looking in his face; he turned. It was 
Mr. Leicester; he tcould go home with me; I did 
not like it, and would rather have been lost in 
the streets all night; but all that I could say 
against it did no good. He followed me home, 
down the b«sement steps, and to the door of 
grandfather’s room. There was no light in the 
room; and while grandpa was kindling a match 
Mr. Leicester went away. I do not know how, 
but when the candle was lighted I looked round 
for him, and he was gone!” 

“Did you tell your grandfather that he had 
followed you ?” 

“Yes, I always tell grandfather everything!” 

44 So yon told him that this man had followed 
yon home against your will?” 

“Yes, I told him.” 

44 Was he angry?” 

44 My grandfather never is angry!” 

“But what did he say?” 

44 Nothing particular. He kept his arm around 
me a good while I remember as I was warming 
myself, and seemed to feel mournful about some¬ 
thing. He asked several questions about the 
man, how he looked, and what he said.” 

“And was that all he said or did?” 

“No. He prayed for me that night before we 
went to bed more earnestly than I had ever heard 
him before. I remember, he asked God to pro¬ 
tect me from harm, and said that he was old, so 
old that he was of no use, and well stricken in 
years. It was not the first time I had heard him 
Bay this, but that night I remember well, for it 
made me cry!« 
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“When was the next time you saw Mr. Leices- As the permission was given, she lifted her 
ter?” heavy eyes and turned them once more upon her 

Julia grew pale as she replied to this question, grandfather—oh, what a world of anguish lay in 
and her voice become so faint that she could that look. The old man answered it with another 
scarcely be heard. | smile. She saw it but dimly, for her eyes were 

“I saw him the next morning!” filling with tears, but its sad sweetness made 

“At what hour!” j her faint She tottered back to the seat by her 

41 1 do not know exactly; but we had just done j grandmother, leaned her head against the wall, 
breakfast when he came into the basement where j and without a sigh or a motion became as ia- 
we lived, and attempted to speak with my grand- i sensible as the wall itself, 
fether!” It was strange, but the evidence of this young 

“Did your grandfather know him? Did he j girl, strongly as it bore against the prisoner in 
call Mr. Leicester by name?” j fact, created a feeling in Mb favor with the 

44 He did not call him by name; but I think > jury, and disposed the crowd to more charitable 


they must have known each other ! M j 

44 Why do you think so ?” j 

44 Because grandfather turned so pale and : 
looked so dreadfully; I never saw Mm look so \ 
before.” j 

44 Well, what passed after he came in?” j 

44 1 do not know; he sent us both out of the ; 
room, grandma and me.” i 

44 Where did you go?” j 

“Into the entry; we had no other place!” j 
44 Did you hear nothing after?” \ 

44 Yes, the sound of voices, but no words; then j 
Mr. Leicester rushed through the door, and out j 
to the area; we thought he was gone, but in a j 
minute he eame back and went into the base- j 
ment again; we heard no words after that but a j 
heavy falL We went in, Mr. Leicester lay on the *> 
floor; grandpa was close by; there was blood J 
about: but I do not know anything else, my head j 
grew dizzy; I remember clinging to grandmother ; 
that I might not fall.” j 

“And this is all you know?” 

“Yes, it is all!” ! 

It is impossible to describe the effect this j 
young girl’s evidence produced upon the court, j 
She did not weep or blush as most girls of her J 
age might have done. The feelings that gave ; 
her voice those tones of thrilling sadness, the j 
subdued pain so visible in her sweet counte-; 
nance, were all too strong and deep for these \ 
more common manifestations. You saw that this \ 
young creature was performing a solemn duty, j 
when she stood up there to testify against the j 
being whom she loved better than anything on j 


thoughts of the eld man who could make himself 
so beloved by a creature like that. As for Mrs. 
Gray, she absolutely sobbed till the chair shook 
un^er her all the time that Julia was speaking. 
But the grandmother sat motionless, only turning 
her eyes slowly from her husband to the jury, and 
from them to the judges, striving, poor creature, 
to gather some ray of hope from their faoes. 

It was a strong proof of the influence which 
the truthfulness of this young creature had upon 
the court, that there was a good deal of legal in¬ 
formality permitted in the examination. She 
had been allowed to tell her story after her own 
gentle fashion, without undue interference from 
the lawyers; and for a little time after she left 
the stand there was a profound silence in the 
crowd, as if no one could break, even by a wMs- 
per, the impressions which her evidence had left 

This silence was broken by the prisoner, who 
arose, all at once, and attempted to move toward 
his granddaughter. WMle all others were ab¬ 
sorbed, he had seen her head droop against the 
wall, the heavy lids settle like snow-flakes over 
her eyes, and the color quenched around her 
mouth. The sight was too much for him, and 
he started up as I have described, but only to 
feel the officers gripe upon his arm. 

44 See, see, you have killed her,” said the old 
man, pointing with his finger to the insensible 
girl. “ Let me go to her, I say—one minute— 
only a minute 1 No one else can bring her to life!” 

The officer attempted to resist the old man. 

“Sit down—sit down,” he said, “it disturbs 
the court. She shall have care, only be quiet” 


earth—that the single hour which she occupied ; The prisoner resisted this friendly violence, 
on the stand would leave behind it such memories ! and struggled against the man with all his feeble 
as weigh upon the heart forever. Julia descended \ strength. 


from the gaze of that crowd older at heart by ten j 44 She is dead: I tell you it has killed her, poor 
years than ordinary events would have left her. thingj—poor darling, she is dead!” he repeated, 
Great suffering brings painful precocity with it. | and tears rolled heavily down his face. “ Will no 
It takes but a few moments to harden iron into l one see if she is quite, quite gone?” 
steel, but the fire is hot, and tho blows hard which As if in answer to tMs pathetic cry for aid, a 
accomplish the transformation. \ young man forced his way up from a corner of 

The defence refused all cross-examination, and 5 the room, where he had stood all day regarding 
Julia was told that she might leave the stand, every stue of the trial with keen interest, and 
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taking Julia in his arms, carried ker te an open ; 
window. j 

“Give me water,” he said, to the officer; j 
m there is some before the judge,” then turning j 
toward Mrs. Gray, who, occupied by the pri- \ 
aoner, had been quite insensible to Julia’s situs- < 
tion, he said abruptly, “hare yon no hartshorn: j 
nothing about you, aunt, that will be of use?” j 
“Dear me, yes,” answered the good lady, pro- ; 
ducing a rial of camphor from the depths of her ; 
pocket, “ I thought something of the kind might * 
happen; here is the water too; there, her eyelids < 
begin to move.” j 

•‘She is better—she will soon be well,” said j 
Robert Otis, turning his face toward the prisoner, j 
who stood up in the midst of the court, looking ; 
after his grandchild with eyes that might have j 
touched a heart of stone. < 

“Thank you—thank you!” said the old man. j 
Without another word he sat down, and covering • 
his face with both hands, wept like a child. j 
After a little Julia was led back to her seat, 
and Robert Otis withdrew into the crowd again: 
another witness was examined and dismissed. 
Then there came a panse in the proceedings, j 
The witness 1 stand was for a time unoccupied. j 
The district attorney sat restlessly on his chair, 
easting anxious glances toward the door, as if 
waiting for some person important to his cause. 
The judge was just bending forward to desire 
the proceedings to go on, when a slight bustle 
near the door caused a movement through the 
whole crowd. Those persons near the entrance 
were pressed back against their neighbors by 
two officers in authority, who thus made a lane 
up to the witness 1 stand, through whioh a lady 
passed with rapid footsteps, and evidently mueh 
excited by the position in whioh she found her¬ 
self. 

A whisper of surprise, not unmingled with 
admiration, i4n through the erowd as this lady 
took her place upon the stand. She hesitated 
an instant, then with a graceful motion swept 
the veil of heavy lace bock upon her bonnet, 
and turned toward the judges. The face thus 
exposed had something far more striking in it 
than beauty. It was a haughty face full of 
determination, and with a calmness upon the 
features that was too rigid not to have been 
forced. Notwithstanding this, yon could see that 
the woman trembled in every limb as she bared 
her features to the crowd. It was not the bash¬ 
ful tremor which might have brought crimson to 
the brow of any female while so many eyes were 
bent upon her, but a strong nervous excitement 
which lifted her above all these considerations. 
The contrast of a black velvet dress flowing to 
her feet and fitted high at the throat, might 
have added somewhat to the singular eject pro¬ 


duced by a face at once so stem and so beau¬ 
tiful. Certain it is, that a thrill of that respect 
whioh strong feeling always carries with it passed 
through the crowd, and though she was strikingly 
lovely, people forgot that in sympathy for the 
emotions that she suppressed with such fortitude. 
The rapidity with which she had entered the 
court, and the position which she took on the 
stand, prevented a full view of her face to Mrs. 
Warren and Julia, but as she turned slowly to¬ 
ward them, in throwing back her veil the effect 
upon these two persons was startling enough. 
The old woman half rose from her chair, her lips 
moved as if a smothered cry had died upon them, 
and she sat down again grasping a fold of Mrs. 
Gray’s gown in her hands. It was the face she 
had seen in the carriage that morning! Julia 
also recognized the lady with a start. It was 
the woman who had purchased flowers of her so 
often, who had been so invariably kind, and whose 
fate had been so singularly blended with her own 
since the first day when she had purchased violets 
from her flower basket. 

There was something startling to the young 
girl in this sudden apparition of a person, who 
had been to her almost like fate itself. At that 
solemn moment she drew her breath heavily and 
listened with painful attention for the first words 
that might fall upon the court. Mrs. Gray also 
was filled with astonishment, for she saw her own 
brother, Jacob Strong, enter the court, walking 
close behind the lady until she mounted the stand, 
with the air and manner of an attendant. When 
the lady took her position, he drew back toward 
the door and stood motionless gazing anxiously 
upon her face, without turning his eyes aside 
even for an instant It was in vain Mrs. Gray 
motioned with her hand that he should approach 
her, all his senses seemed swallowed up by the 
keen interest in the lady. He had no existence 
for the time but in her. 

Of all the persons in the court-room thsre was 
not one who did not exhibit some unusn&l inte¬ 
rest in the woman placed so unexpectedly upon 
the witness 1 stand, except the prisoner himself. 
He had been during some moments sitting with 
his forehead bent upon his clasped hands lost in 
thought, or it might be in silent prayer to the 
God who had, as it seemed, almost abandoned 
him. He did not look up when the lady entered, 
and not till the examination had proceeded to 
some considerable length was he aware of her 
presence. 

It was worthy of remark that the prosecuting 
attorney addressed this witness with a degree 
of respect which he had extended to no other 
person. His voice, hitherto so sharp and biting, 
took a subdued tone. His manner became def- 
ferential, and the opening questions, in whioh he 
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was usually abrupt almost to rudeness, were now | 44 No, I saw nothing!” She lifted her eyes 

rather insinuated than demanded. He waived the after this as if impelled by some magnetic power, 
usual preliminaries regarding the age and name \ and met those of the tall, gaunt man who had 
of the witness, and even apologized for the neces- \ followed her into court. His look of sorrowful 
sity which had compelled him to bring her before j reproach seemed to sting her, and she spoke again 
the court. The lady listened to all this with a j louder and more resolutely. 44 There was noth- 
little impatience, she was evidently in no state of ing in the words or acts of Edward Leicester 
mind for common-place gallantries, and seemed j that night which warranted an idea of suicide- 


relieved when he commenced those direct ques¬ 
tions which were to place her evidence before the 
court. 

“Mrs. Garden, that is your name, I believe!” 

The lady bent her head. 

“Did you know Mr. Edward Leicester when 
he was living?” 

A faint tremor passed over the lady’s lips, but 
she answered clearly, though in a very subdued 
voice, 

“Yes, I knew him!” 

44 He visited at your house sometimes?” 

44 Yes!” 

44 When did you see him last?” 

44 On the-” Her voice became almost in¬ 

audible as she uttered the date: but the lawyer 
had keen ears, and forbore to ask a repetition of 


nothing!” 

A faint sound, not quite a groan, but deeper 
than a sigh, broke from Jacob Strong, and he 
shrunk back into the crowd with his head droop¬ 
ing like some animal stricken with an arrow, and 
anxious to hide the wound. That moment, as if 
actuated by one of those impulses that seem like 
the strides of fate toward an object, the district 
attorney said, as it seemed in the very wanton¬ 
ness of his professional privilege, 

44 Look at the prisoner, madam. Did you ever 
see him before?” 

The lady turned partly round and looked to¬ 
ward the prisoner’s seat. The old man had his 
head bowed, for the sight of his insensible grand¬ 
child had left him strengthless, and she could only 
distinguish the soft wave of grey hairs around his 


the words, for her face changed suddenly, and it 
seemed with a violent effort that she was able to 
go on. 

44 At what hour did he leave your house?” 

44 1 do not know the exact hour!” 

44 Was it late?” 

44 Yes, I gave a ball that night, and my guests 
generally remained late!” 

44 Did you observe anything peculiar in his 
manner that night? Did he act like a man that 
was likely to commit suicide in the morning?” 

It was half a minute before the lady gave any 
reply to this question; then she spoke with an 
effort as if some nervous affection were almost 
choking her. 

44 1 cannot judge—I do not know. It is a 
strange question to ask me!” 

“I regret its necessity!” said the attorney, 
with a deferential bend of the head; “our object 
is,” he added, addressing the judge, 44 to show 
by this witness how the deoeased was occupied 
during the night before his murder. I believe 
it is the intention of the defence to claim that 
Edward Leicester killed himself. * That it was a 
cose of suicide instead of the foul murder we will 
prove it to have been. I wish to show by this 
lady that he was a guest in her mansion up to a 
late hour; that he joined in the festivities of a 
ball, and was among the most cheerful revellers 
present. I must repeat the question, madam— 
did you remark anything singular in his manner 
—anything to distinguish him from other guests ?” 

The lady ported her lips, struggled, and an¬ 
swered, 


temples, and the stoop of a figure venerable from 
age. 

44 Stand up,” commanded the judge, addressing 
the old man— 4 4 stand up that the witness may 
look upon your face!” 

The old man arose and stood upright. His 
eyes were lifted slowly, and met those of the 
woman which were filled with cold abhorrence 
of the being she was forced to look upon. I 
cannot describe those two faces as their eyes were 
riveted upon each other: both were instantly pale 
as death. After a moment, in which something 
of doubt mingled with pallor, that of the woman 
took an expression of almost terrible affright. 
Her pale lips quivered; her eyes distended with 
wild brilliancy: she lifted one ha*d that shook 
like an aspen, and swept it across her eyes once, 

| twice, as if to clear their vision. She attempted 
to utter no sound; the sight of that old man 
chilled her through and through, body and souL 
She seemed freezing into marble. 

The change that came upon the prisoner was 
not less remarkable. At first there settled upon 
his face a look of the most profound astonish¬ 
ment It deepened, changed, and as snow be¬ 
comes luminous when the sunshine strikes it the 
very pallor of his features brightened. Affection, 
tenderness, the most thrilling gratitude beamed 
through their whiteness, and while her gaze was 
fascinated by his, he stretched forth his arms. 
This scene was so Btrange, the agitation of these 
persons so unaccountable, that it held the whole 
court breathless. You might have heard an in¬ 
sect stuL in every part of that vast room. It 
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seemed with every breath as if some cry must 
burst from the old man—as if the lady would 
sink to the earth, dead, so terrible was her agita¬ 
tion. Bnt the prisoner only stretched forth his 
arms, and it seemed as if this slight motion re¬ 
stored the lady to herself. Her face hardened, 
she turned away, withdrawing her gaze slowly 
as if the effort cost her a mortal pang. Then she 
*nswer*d, 

“No, I do not recognise him!” 

Her lips were like marble, and her voioe so 
husky that it made the hearers shrink, but every 
word was clearly emendated. 

The old man fell back to his seat: his arms 
dropped heavily down, he too seemed frozen into 
stone. 


For a moment the witness stood mute and still; 
and then she started all at once, turned and de¬ 
scended into the crowd. 

Mrs. Warren, whom no one had observed during 
this scene, arose from her seat as the lady passed 
and followed her. The crowd closed around them, 
but the old woman struggled through, and laid a 
trembling grasp upon the velvet dress that floated 
before her like the waves of a palL The lady 
turned her white face sharply round, and it came 
olose to that of the old woman. A convulsion 
stirred her features: she lifted her arm as if to 
fling it around that frail form, then dashed it 
down, tearing her dress from that feeble grasp, 
and walked steadily out of the court. 

(to bb oomcludbd.) 


THE WORDS OF MALCOLM. 

BT J. B. QONB. 


Mr form is bent, my hair is grey; 

My eye is vacant, oold— 

I cannot weep, I cannot pray 
For memories of old; 

The past—the past comes back again 
All darkly pictured on my brain: 

And days and deeds of other years 
Will not depart for all my tears. 

I loved her for her gentle faoe 
That seemed to ward me all its graoe: 

I loved her—for a starry beam 
Of sunlight was she to my dream: 

I loved her—for all close entwined 
Was soul with soul, though undefined. 

My heart was warm, my oheek was fair; 

I loved and was beloved; 

Memory feeds my dark despair, 

I cannot think unmoved: 

From her pure brow I smoothed the hair 
And pressed a tearful farewell there. 
Then grasped my father's sword, 
Which I vowed to bravely bear 
'Mid the reor'ant horde. 

I fought—I came in after years 
With pageantry and trophied spears,_ 

To view once more the ivied walls 
Of my lone ancestral halls; 

To olasp unto my bosom one 
Whose being e'er had there a throne. 


My welcome was defiant arms. 

Another claimed Zadoah's charms 
By vows long previous made; 

Pale grew my cheek, my soul went wild. 
My halls usurped, my love defiled— 
Despair my hopes repaid; 

They bound me in the dungeon keep; 

I could not pray, I could not weep; 

But fire consumed my brain 
As hell, till dark oblivion's steep 
My youth brought back again: 

Then I relived my early years, 

I laughed in joy, I oursed in tears; 

My walls were pictured o'er with Spring, 
I heard the wild birds oaroling; 

I felt within my ringlet hair 
A mother's fingers twining there; 

And on my burning oheek and brow 
I feel her kisses even now. 

At length I woke—and where was I? 

My limbs were eat with ohains; 
Darkness weighed on my weary eye. 
That felt unnumbered pains.* 

I gated around—the earth was oold; 

My youth seemed near—-yet I was old; 
Alas for life—my manhood's passed 
And I'm restored to light at last, 
Without the spirit to illume 
Such ghastly offspring of the tomb! 


THE MOUNTAIN BRIDGE. 


A wild, wild scene among the hills! 

Rocks piled in masses high; 

A rude old bridge aoroes the gulf; 

The torrent foaming by. A 

Vol. XVIIL—16 W 


A rustio group, as eve draws on. 

Wending their homeward way— 

Ah! here is higher happiness 
Than found in scenes more gay. b. f. t. 
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HAIR WORK. —NO. I. 

BY MLLK. DEPOT?*. 


Op the various employments for the fingers 
suitable for our fair countrywomen, none is, 
perhaps, mota interesting than that which we 
are about to describe, viz: Hair-work; a recent 
importation from Germany, where it is very 
fashionable. Hitherto almost exclusively con¬ 
fined to professed manufacturers of hair trinkets, 
this work might become a drawing-room occu¬ 
pation as elegant and as free from all the annoy¬ 
ances and objections of litter, dirt, or unpleasant 
smells, as the much-practised knitting, netting, 
and crochet, can be* A small handkerchief will 
at any time cover the apparatus and materials 
in use. By acquiring a knowledge of this att, 
ladies will be themselves enabled to manufac¬ 
ture the hair of beloved friends and relatives into 
bracelets, chains, rings, ear-rings and devices, 
and thus ensure that they do actually wear the 
memento they prize, and not a fabric substituted 
for it, as we fear has sometimes been the case. 

To Prepare the Hair.— Sort the tress, which 
is about to be used, into lengths, tie the ends 
firmly and quite straight with pack-thread, put 
the hair into a small saucepan with about a pint 
and a half of water, and a piece of soda of the 
size of a nut, and boil it for a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes; take it out, shake off the 
superfluous moisture, and hang it up to dfy, but 
not near a fire. When it has become perfectly 
dry, divide it into strands containing from twenty 
to thirty hairs each, according to the fineness of 
the hair or the directions given for the pattern 
about to be worked; it must be observed that 
every hair ip the Strang should be of the same 
length, and the strands Bhould be all, as nearly 
as may be, of an equal length. Knot eath end 
of each strand, then take the requisite number 
of leaden weights, weighing about three-quarters 
or half an ounce each, and affix about a quarter 
of a yard of pack-thread to each of them; lay 
them down side by side on the table, and to the 
other ends of the pack-thread affix the strands 
of hair already prepared, knotting them on with 
a weaver’s or Bailor’s knot; care mast be taken 
all this time to prevent any entanglement or de¬ 
rangement of the hair. The other ends of the 
strands must now be gathered together, firmly 
tied with pack-thread, and then gummed with a 
cement'composed of equal parts of yellow wax 
and Shel-lac melted together and well pjpalga- 
mated, and then rolled into sticks for nap. 


The wire elastic can be obtained at all good 
wire-workers. The clasps, snaps, slides, and 
other things requisite for finishing off the various 
articles must be ordered from working jewellers. 
The mode of fastening them on is very simple; 
it merely insists in covering the ends of the 
work with si sufficient quantity of cement to fill 
the hollow in the fastening or gold work prepared 
to receive it, inserting it while quite hot and 
melting, and holding the work firmly until cool; 
then carefully removing any external portions of 
|'cement, if such there be, with a penknife, taking 
care not to injure the work, or fray the hairs. 
ThO tubes and wires may be procured at a brass 
founder’s or large furnishing ironmongers; their 
ends must be ground down quite smooth, and 
they should themselves be well polished with fine 
scouring paper before being used. 

The table may be obtained of any turner or 
upholstering carpenter. It is composed of four 
; round legs, with a circular top from the centre 
; of which a round piece is cut off the size of the 
top of a tumbler; around this hole is a raised 
: circle, about an inch high next the opening, and 
tapering down gradually to the flat of the table. 
In one side of the hole in the centre a small hook 
must be inserted to hold the strands while the 
weights are being affixed, and while they are 
being arranged previously to the patting on of 
the centre or balance weight? and then this hook 
supports the tube or wire until about half a dozen 
rounds have been worked, when the hair will 
itself support the tube. The legs of the table 
are inserted at the bottom into another circular 
piece of *ood. These tables are generally made 
so that each part may screw into the othe?; this 
is convenient, as it admits of their being easily 
taken to pieces and put away, or packed for 
travelling. Some ladies put a curtain of colored 
silk fringed at the bottom, round the upper part 
of the legs, which gives a very pretty appearance 
; to the table. It may be made of mahogany or of 
common stained wood; but it should be polished, 
and mutt always be perfectly smooth. Leaden 
bullets, with an incision made in them to hold 
the thread, form a very good substitute for the 
weights; they should alWays be heavy enough to 
keep the strands of hair firmly and straightly 
extended, but not so heavy as to fracture the 
hairs: the balance weight must be in the pro¬ 
portion^ one to four of the outer or single 
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weights, for open plaits, and one to six for fine 
and close plaits. 

The accompanying cnt will exemplify the diree- 


it, shake off the superfluous moisture, and hang 
it up to dry, not too near a fire; when thoroughly 
dry, the work must be gently and carefully slid 

off the tube, each end separately cemented with 
the before-mentioned composition, care being 
taken to gather up every hair, and the pattern 
will appear complete and ready to receive what¬ 
ever clasp, snap, or slide it is thought proper to 
affix to it. 

The table is very simple in its construction 
and costs a mere trifle; the chief thing necessary 
is that every part of it should be perfectly smooth, 
as the least roughness or inequality would be 
liable to tear the hair and thus destroy the even¬ 
ness and beauty of the work. There are two 
varieties of the table, the first, or “ladies* table,** 
stands about thirty-two or thirty-three inches 
high: the second stands nearly fonr feet high, 
and is used by the opposite sex. For our own 
part, we prefer the latter, for, although it may 
be more fatiguing to stand than to sit, more com¬ 
mand of the work is obtained; besides, ladies' 
dresses, when sitting, interfere with and disturb 
the weights and their respective strands, and if 
one stands to work at the small table for even a 
few moments, the fatigue of 6tooping is very 
great. 

We will now proceed to give some of the pat¬ 
terns. 

Pattern for a Chain, or Guard. —For this 
pattern, sixteen strands, each consisting of about 
twenty hairs, are required. These muBt be ar- 


tion wo are now about to give. To the tied and 
cemented cluster of ends attach a loop of pack- 
thre id, and hook this on to the small hook in the 
hole in the centre of the table; then lift each 
strand gently and separately off, and arrange 
them all smoothly and evenly round the table in 
the proper order for working the pattern; this 
done, affix the balance-weight (a collection of 
three or four similar to those attached to the 
strapds) to the loop in the hole, and allow it to 
h&n down exactly in the centre of that hole; a 
bra* tube or wire of the requisite size for the 
patl ril about to be worked must now be placed 
in the centre with one end of it resting on the 
hook whence the loop of pack-thread has just 
been taken, and the work is ready to be com- 
mei ed; each strand having been first examined 
to see that no loose hairs hang about. When the 
pattern is completed, the centre or balance-weight 
must be detached, and then the pack-threads hold¬ 
ing the other weights should be gathered together 
and cut off. Afterward smooth the short ends 
of the strands of hair on the tube and tie them 
tightly down to it with thread; then cut off the 
cemented end, and tie those parts also down in 
the same way. Take the tube and immerse it in 
scalding water, and let it simmer therfe^ith the 
hair-work on it, for about ten minutes jHthdraw 


Number them 
v with a piece 
/%- \ \ / /\ of white crayon 

/ \ * \ 1 // \ chalk, as in the 

/ X 'OvmOPP 08 ^ di&- 

f- 2 gram,, and com¬ 

mence working 

\ // \ J as follows: — 

\ y'/ / \ \ \ / Take up the two 
\5 / / 1 \$/ bottom strands 

over fig. 1, and 
remove them to 

the position of the opposite pair over the opposite 
fig. 1, bringing back that opposite pair to the posi¬ 
tion before occupied by those just removed. Pro¬ 
ceed then to the pair of strands over the right 
'hand fig. 2, and in the same manner lift them 
into the plaoes of the strands over the opposite 
fig. 2, and bring these latter back. Work those 
over fig. 3 and fig. 4 in the same maimer, lifting 
those from the right-hand side over to the left, 
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and bringing the latter bach. Then re-commenoe 
at fig. 1, and repeat this pattern until the hair 
is worked up: remembering never to cross the 
strands, but simply lift them over gently and 
without jerking from one side to the other. This 
chain may be worked in pieces of three or four 
inches e^ch, and then united with gold slides, 
or in only two or three portions, or in one con¬ 
tinuous length; but this latter plan would re¬ 
quire the hair to be longer than we can usually 
obtain it, namely^from fifteen to twenty inches 
or more in length. It should be worked on a 
brass wire of about the size of a No. 15 or 16 
knitting-needle. 

Patteew foe a Beacelet. —Sixteen strands 
of twenty-five or thirty hairs each, according to 
the fineness of the hair. For this pattern the 
strands must be arranged in fours, and num¬ 
bered thus:— 

Take the strand which lies on fig. 1, at the 
bottom of the diagram, and move it toward the 
left, and into the place of the next fig. 1 strand, 
lifting that and carrying it to the top of Jig. 1 



strand, while this latter in its turn must be re¬ 
moved to the place of the right hand fig. 1 strand, 
which goes to fill the vacant place of the one first 
lifted at the bottom. Proceed now to fig. 2 of 
the bottom group, and work the strands num¬ 
bered 2 round in the same way, and in the same 


direction. The next strand to be raised Ib fig. X 
of the bottom group, and this is to be worked 
in the same way, but in the opposite direction, 

viv: toward the 
right, and into 
the place of 
strand 8 on the 
right of the X* 
which in its 
turn goes to the 
top, and the top 
one to the left, 
while that from 
the left hand 
group comes to 
the vacant fig. 8 at the bottom. Fig. 4 is worked 
in the same way and direction as the threes: then 
re-oommence at 1. 

The point to be observed, is to move the ones 
and twos toward the left, and the threes and fours 
toward the right; always beginning from the bot¬ 
tom group. This pattern should be worked on a 
brass tube of the thickness of an ordinary lead- 
pencil, or rather larger; and it looks very well 
over another and closer plait, such, for instance, 
as the one we first described. Each must then 
be worked separately, and when finished and 
perfectly dry, the smaller one should be passed 
through the larger, and the ends of the two ce¬ 
mented firmly together. For such purpose we 
should advise that the No. 1 pattern should be 
worked on a larger wire, perhaps of the size of 
a No. 10 knitting-needle. 





EARLY AT KISSING. 

RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO AN OLD FRIEND. 

BT JBKBXT SHOET, ESQ 


I always liked a kiss, George, 

It's better than ohampagne; 

For that,, at times, is flat, George, 
And goes against the grain. 

But kisses all are brisk, George, 

—Ah! could you taste of Sue’s!— 

They never leave behind, George, 
The head-aohe or the blues. 

Like spiritual things, George, 
Intoxicate they will. 

And yet tee-total folk, George, 

Sip of them to their fill! 

And toper-like, each one, George, 
Enjoys them with a smack. 

And what is foul deoeit, George, 

’Tie done behind your back. 


% 

They say, to rise in life, George, 

We can’t too soon begin. 

So man must early try, George, 

If skill in this he’d win. 

He might oommenoe in frocks, George, 
And practice at a glass; 

And so, through spinsters prim, George, 
Up to a rosy lass! 

Hard work, I know, ’t would be, George. 
But then the glorious goal! 

And things would be improved, George, 
They need it, 'pon my soul! 

I’ve heard your lovers kiss, George, 

As if they craoked a whip— 

I^Aould be done, you know, George, 

^^tween a sigh and sip! 
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KEEPING A CARRIAGE 


BT JAMB 


“ I wish pa kept a carriage,” said Jolla Nelson 
to her mother, one day on coming home from 
school. 

“Why, my child?” 

“Because Mary Jones and Lydia Burroughs 
both hare carriages to come for them when it 
rains; and it makes one feel so mean to see one’s 
schoolmates riding home, while one has to trudge 
through the wet on foot All the girls, and even 
the teachers think more of Mary and Lydia than 
of me, and the others whose fathers don’t keep 
carriages.” 

“Iam sorry to see you so discontented, Julia,” 
replied her mother. “Your words imply an en¬ 
vious disposition which I never before suspected 
you to possess. Your father, my dear, is not 
able to keep a carriage, or else he would, at least 
if he thought it would gratify either you or me. 
We cannot control fortune always, and some are 
rich, and others poor, without any peculiar merit, 
or demerit. But we can all exercise a contented 
spirit We are far better off than many of our 
neighbors; and for this we should be thankful. 
You ought to think of this, my child, when you 
ffeel these envious promptings in the heart If 
you would contrast your lot with those below, 
rather than with those above, you would be far 
happier.” 

“But, ma, you don’t know how hard it is to 
see the girls all pay court to Mary Jones and 
Lydia Burroughs, when I know they are no better 
than me. There’s Mary Jones, indeed, a per¬ 
fect romp. And so ill-behaved too. Don’t you 
remember, ma, at Mrs. Townsend’s party, she 
boasted she had tasteA very thing on the table, 
and had a specimen or all the curious confec¬ 
tionary wrapped up in one comer of her hand¬ 
kerchief. If I had acted so everybody would 
have called it rude. But Mary Jones can do as 
she pleases, and nobody finds fault with her.” 

“It does seem hard, I know,” replied Mrs. 
Nelson, “but you will find life, my child, full of 
similar trials. It is useless to deny that riches 
cover a great many faults. There are always 
low-minded people willing to pander to the weak¬ 
nesses of the wealthy; but this does not render 
vulgarity in the rich the more exousable. The 
really refined are never blinded to the flanlts of 
the wealthy. Let it be your effort to merit the 
esteem of the good; and you will fed yourself 
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loved far more than those who are more fortu¬ 
nate in worldly gifts. You can then afford to 
despise the adulation which the weak pay to the 
merely rich.” 

This conversation had a lasting effect on Julia. 
She was a sensible girl, and had an excellent 
heart, and by following her mother’s advice, she 
soon conquered her great foible, envy. She grew 
up amiable, well-bred and intelligent. Without 
being strikingly beautiful, she had a pleasant face 
and a graceful figure; and she always dressed 
with taste, though economically. Her father’s 
comparatively limited means did not allow her to 
wear expensive articles, but in her simple white 
dress and pretty straw bonnet, she looked a thou¬ 
sand times lovelier than either Mary Jones or 
Lydia Burroughs, with their damask silks, velvet 
cloaks, and costly Paris hats. 

Mary Jones, however, had grown up quite a 
beauty. She had big, bold, black eyes; a volup¬ 
tuous form; was a head taller than most of her 
sex: and, in short, had all the material *to make 
what is called a splendid woman. She dressed 
extravagantly. The unnecessary sums spent on 
her person annually would have supported many 
a family in comfort. Her father, already rich 
when this story began, was now a millionaire; 
and he had but this one daughter. Her manners, 
however, had not improved. She Was still as 
forward, selfish, and rude as when a school-girl: 
indeed, but for her wealth she would have been 
pronounced vulgar. 

“My dear,” she said, one day, during a call 
on her bosom friend, Lydia Burroughs, “I have 
magnificent news for you. The Mexican war is 
over, and Major Howard is coming home on leave. 
You know what a hero he has been: wounded 
twice, once almost mortally; and mentioned, in 
Gen. Scott’s despatches, as having distinguished 
himself in three battles.” 

“Why, when he was last here,” interposed 
Lydia, “he was but a lieutenant.” 

“To be sure. He only left West Point two 
years before the war began; and now he is a 
major. And such a splendid looking man. What 
magnificent black whiskers: and, I’ve no doubt, 
a moustache, by this time. Oh! he must be 
divine. Do you know, my dear, that I think we 
would make an excellent couplet I intend to 
i set my cap for him.” 
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“And you’ll succeed, you are so beautiful,” 
said Lydia, with a sigh, for Lydia was excessively 
plain. Poor girl, she had already discovered that 
riches could not do everything: they could not 
buy a handsome and distinguished husband, and 
she would not, as yet, take up with any other. 

The information of Mary Jones proved correct; 
and Major Howard came home. At a public ball 
given to him, on the evening of the day when his 
fellow citizens presented him with a gold sword, 
the scheming heiress met him for the first time. 
§he was attired in the most costly manner, and 
fairly blazed with diamonds. It was, at once, 
eyident that the gallant young soldier was struck 
hy her beauty: he asked to dance with her, and, 
as soon as possible, returned to solicit that honor 
again. Mary Jones went home elated with her 
success, and dreamed all night of the hero. In 
fact she was as much in love as a woman of her 
nature could be. 

But, when Sunday came, her bright visions 
received a partial check. She and Julia Nelson 
both attended the same church, and Major How* 
ard, who had escorted Mary, here first caught 
sight of the lovely faoe of Julia. Tears before he 
had known the Nelsons, and he now thought, 
with pain, how forgetful he had been in not cal¬ 
ling on them. When the service was over he 
met Julia in the aisle, and, with a smile, claimed j 
an acquaintance. The blushing girl, who had 
felt hurt at his neglect, was embarrassed, and 
scarcely knew what to Bay; but this charming 
confusion only increased her beauty in Major 
/ Howard’s eyes; and he went home divided in 
admiration between Mary and Julia. 

The former saw the impression that her old 
schoolmate had created, and was at once jealous 
and enraged. She was jealous, because she heard 
Julia’s praises in every one’s mouth; she was 
enraged, because Julia was poor, and it chafed 
the haughty heiress to have a rival in one who 
▼as not rich. Nevertheless she resolved to give 
Julia no advantage. For once Bhe endeavored to 
control her temper, and she generally succeeded 
when Major Howard was present. She dressed 
more expensively than ever, and, as she thought, 
more beautifully. She made her father give fre¬ 
quent entertainments, to all which Major Howard 
was invited, while Julia was not, it being her pur¬ 
pose to keep them apart. She daily paraded her 
parent’s magnificent carriage, with its liveried 
servants, by the hotel where the young soldier 
lodged. 

But all could not prevent the intimacy between 
Major Howard and Julia increasing. Having 
plenty of time on his hands, the young hero spent 
most of it in visiting: and as he was of a refined 
mind, he delighted particularly in the society of 
ladies. While his brother officers were wasting 


their mornings in the billiard-room, the bar-room, 
or the piazza of the hotel, he was calling on the 
different families he knew, sometimes reading to 
the ladies while they sewed, sometimes describing 
Mexican life to them. A favorite resort was the 
parlor of the Nelsons. Here Julia and her mother, 
after eleven o’clock, were always to be found sew¬ 
ing; and,here the major spent half his mornings. 
It was not long before Julia began to find herself 
taking an interest in her visitor too deep for her 
future comfort; for his fascinating manners, un¬ 
pretending character, high renown, and sterling 
worth were irresistible. She made this discovery 
of her weakness, one day, while Majpr Howard 
was praising Mary Jones, by the sharp pang of 
jealousy that his words created. 

And now Julia was as unhappy as her rivaL 
She soon learned that most of Major Howard’s 
evenings were spent at Mr. Jones’, or at parties 
in company with Mary. It is true he continued 
to visit Julia as frequently as ever. But much 
of his conversation continued to be, as it had 
always been, addressed to her mother; and she 
saw nothing in this to console her. Her hopeless 
love, against which she struggled in vain, soon 
undermined her health; she grew pale and listless, 
until finally her mother remarked the change. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Mrs. 
Nelson induced Julia to confess the state of her 
heart, and then only by suspecting the truth, and 
probing her till she acknowledged it. When Julia 
had revealed all she had to tell, which she did 
amid many sobs, she continued, 

“And, ma, he’ll never love me in return; for 
I am poor, and almost plain-looking, while Mary 
is rich and beautiful. I know its very wrong for 
me to think of him; but I couldn’t help it at 
first; and now—and now—though I try so hard 
I cannot forget him.” 

“ There is one thing you must do, Julia,” re¬ 
plied her mother, “and in this I can assist you: 
you must Bee Major Howard no more, or but 
rarely. In fact you had better leave this place 
for awhile. I will writj^o my brother, in New 
York, proposing a visit TO you; and, meantime, 
if Mqjor Howard calls I will tell him you are 
j engaged.” 

j It was a hard thing for Julia, knowing that the 
| man she loved was so near, to deny herself the 

I > pleasure of seeing him when he called that day; 
but she knew that her mother’s advice was for 
the best, and so she implicitly followed it. Major 
Howard did not remain as long as usual, and an 
hour after, as Julia happened to be near her 
window, she saw him go by on horseback, in 
attendance on the carriage of Mr. Jones. Julia 
oaught a 'glimpse of Mary within the coach, all 
smiles and satisfaction: and the poor girl threw 
herself on the bed and wept. 
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. A wcsk passed, MidiJviia s%* bo tnoreof Major j pleased to see me. But, even if I fail, I will be 
Howard. He had called tUrfce.in the Interval, | no worse off than now; and* at any rate, I wfH 
at the Nelsons; but Julia had invariably denied J not allow this foolish abger to keep me silent.” 


herself. In consequence several days had now 
elapsed, and he had noteaUed flgaih; bat, every 
morning, he went by the house on horseback, in 
attendance on Mary. It was a melancholy week 
for Julia. She felt convinced that Major Howard 
was angry at her, for denying herself; and though \ 
she knew she wal doing right, she did not suffer 
the less. 

She was right toor-he was angry. The first 
day he was a little annoyed, the second he was \ 
vexed, the third he was positively in a rage. The \ 
truth is Major Howard had found the society of \ 
the Nelsons unusually delightful: ho was pleased i 
with Julia especially, and he thought he saw that j 
she liked him as a visitor. It offended his self- 
love, therefore, to be thus summarily dismissed. > 
He never suspected the real state of affairs, but > 
oonjecturing that Julia found his society irksome, 
he proudly resolved not to trespass on her time 
again. 

His mornings, accordingly, were chiefly de¬ 
voted to Mary, who left no stone unturned to 
win his favor. She had lately heard of his visits 
to Julia, and hailed their cessation as,her own 
triumph. Gratified vanity made her, for the time, 
more amiable than was her habit; and Major 
Howard was not far wrong when he thought her 
smile really sweet Day after day, therefore, he 
continued to be her attendant: and, while with 
her, he was sufficiently happy. But, when night 
oame, and he reviewed the events of the day, he 
could not but reflect* with & sigh, that the houp 
had left less contentment after them than when 
he had been accustomed to visit the Nelsons. He 
began, before the week was over, to pine after 
the society of Julia; and his anger grew less and 
less. ^ 

For he discovered that he was in love with 
Mary’s rival; and that Mary herself had only 
daisied him, for awhile, with her beauty. There 
was a boldness, approaching to vulgarity, about 


It often requires more courage for a man to 
open his heart to the woman he lovee, than te 
face a battery; and a*Major Howard found out. 
He.had gone alone tp church, on Sunday evening; 
much to the chagrin of Mary, who had expected 
him to call for her; but he wished to speak with 
Julia alone, and he knew he could not haw a 
bettoriopportunity than on this evening; forms 
Mr. Nelson generally accompanied his wife and 
daughter to church, the lover intended, when the 
services were over, to join the Nelsons and offer 
Julia his arm, a courtesy which she oould not 
refuse, even if she disliked him. It was a bold 
and resolute determination, characteristic of the 
soldier. The event turned out as Major Howard 
had expected; Julia c&me attended by her father 
and mother: and when the congregation broke up, 
the lover took care to be near the door in order 
to intercept his mistress. He could, however, 
scarcely articulate Julia’s name; and Julia, when 
she comprehended his meaning, was not less agi¬ 
tated than he. 

Upon that interview we will not dwell. It is 
enough to say that the walk was so protracted 
that Mr. Nelson, after waiting half an hour, would 
have gone back to search for Julia, had not his 
wife, with a quiet smile, told him she was certain 
Major Howard was a safe escort. The truth was, 
Mrs. Nelson had, all along, suspected that the 
major loved Julia. But fearing she might pos¬ 
sibly be mistaken, she would not, for her child’s 
peace, hold out any hope to Julia. 44 It he loves 
j her,” she said, to herself, “he will find it out, 
and tell her so: if he does not, she cannot too 
\ soon forget him.” 

A glimpse at Julia’s face, when the happy girl 
entered followed closely by Major Howard, re¬ 
vealed the state of affairs to Mr*. Nelson. Tho 
j mother soon left the parlor, and was pursued by 
Julia, who, throwing herself into her parent’s 
| arms, sobbed the glad intelligence that she only 


the heiress, which was repulsive to Major How¬ 
ard; for though, generally, she contrived to adapt 
herself to what she saw was his taste, she could 
not always succeed. As the week progressed, 
and he was more constantly with Mary, this vul¬ 
garity became more peroeptible. In shorty every 
day’s absence from Jnlia enhanced the charms of 
the latter, and depreciated those of the heiress. 
When Sunday came the lover had made up his 
mind howto act. “Julia,I fear doqs not love 
me,” he said, “but I see now that I love her; 
and I will not lose the chauoe, however slight, of 
winning her. I will Bee her, tell her of my pas¬ 
sion, and ask her to try me: perhaps she may 
accept me on probation; I used to tjdnk she was 


wanted her father’s and mother’s consent to be¬ 
come the betrothed of Major Howard. Meantime 
the major seized the occasion of Julia’s absence 
to tell Mr. Nelson of his hopes. In half an hour 
the whole family was re-assembled in the parlor, 
the lovers supremely happy, and the parents 
happy to see their children bo. 

The rage of Mary when she found that Julia 
had carried off the husband she coveted, we shall 
not attempt to describe. As she had really loved 
Major Howard, at least in her way, her disap¬ 
pointment was peculiarly poignant; but no one 
pitied her, for her rude and haughty manners 
made people generally hate her; and her para¬ 
sites, who might have consoled her, dared not, fofr 
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the suspicion that she had been a riva£ of Julia, 
She now angrily repudiated. 

Julia had been married about a week, and was 
already established in a magnificent mansion, far 
her husband was as wealthy as he was celebrated, 
when, one day, oalling at her mother’s, the latter 
pointed to Julia’s elegant equipage, and said, 

“Do you recollect, my child, a conversation we 
had, years ago, about keeping a carriage ? I told 
you then that, though your father could not afford 
such a luxury, the truly refined would not think 
the less of you on that account” 


“I remember it, dear mamma,” said Julia, 
kissing her, “and I have found your prophecy 
right You cannot tell how much good the con¬ 
versation did me. I was fast growing envious 
and unamiable; but your judicious rebuke cured 
me. And, perhaps, to that very conversation I 
owe it that I now do ride in my carriage.” 

“Always be as amiable, my dear, as when you 
had none, and I shall ask no more.” And, with 
these words, the mother kissed the young bride 
in turn. 


TO AN OLD MAN. 

BT D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 


I ax looking at thy brow, 

With its furrows broad and deep; 

At the thin and silver looks 
That across it gently sweep; 

And I think of other days, 

When upon that forehead fair, 
Waved all gracefully and free 
Curls of soft and silken hair. 

And I gase upon thine eye, 

Sunken, dull, yet sweetly mild; 

Soft and blue $s Summer sky, 

And with love and meekness filled; 
Of thy youthful days I dream, 

When its glance was wild and bright 
As the sunlight on a stream, 

Or the starry eyes of night. 

And thy pale and sunken cheek; 

And thy lips so thin and white— 
Trembling when they lowly speak, 
Shadowed in the gloom of night; 

I am thinking of the time 
When the rose was blooming there, 
And the glow of youthful prime 
Made thy lip and cheek most fair. 

And thy feet that totter now 
Underneath the weight they bear. 
Once upon the green hill’s brow 
Roamed as free as Summer air; 
Proud and careless as the tread 
Of a wild deer o’er the vale, 
Crushing down the lily’s head, 

And the violet blue and pale. 

Sitting at the gate of death, 

With a sweet light on thy brow, 

And within thy humble heart 
Angel whispers soft and low— 

Thou oanst throw thy failing eyes 
Back upon life's ohequered leaf, 
Calling out its smiles and sighs, 

And its hours of joy and grief. 


Like a painful, pleasant dream 
Must the past appear to thee; 

Here a bright and golden beam. 

There a tear of misery. 

Here the glance of sunny eyes, 

And the white brow of the brave; 
There the turf that coldly lies 
Over beauty’s early grave. 

Tones of softest melody 
Wafted on the wind’s light wing. 
Pouring joy into the heart 
Like the balmy breath of Spring- 
Moans that from the troubled soul 
Tremble like a dove's low wail, 
Turning the warm blood to ice. 

And the flashed cheek deadly pale. 

Here the wild flowers in thy path 
Throwing sweets upon the air— 

And the dewy, glittering wreath 
Shining in its beauty there; 

Now the floweret withered, dead, 

Lying on the damp, cold earth. 

And the bloom forever fled 
Of life’s fair and glorious wreath. 

Then to turn thy weary eyes. 

And thy crushed and bleeding heart. 
To that rest where bitter sighs 
Never from the bosom start, 

Where the cares and toils of earth 
Are remembered as a dream. 

And upon thy brow a wreath 
Placed by angel hands will gleam! 

Oh! it must be sweet to look 
In thy weak and childish age, 

Par away from life’s dark book— 

From each dull and tear-dimmed page. 
To a home of radiant light, 

To a land of flotfers and bloom, 

Where will come no shade of night— 
Whore will creep no thought of gloom. 
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OR, REMINISCENCES OP A PHYSICIAN. 


BT 0. 0. OI1BS, M. P. 

From time immemorial, old maids hare been i heedless of the praises bestowed, and the God's 


conspicuous marks for the shafts of ridicule. 
Blushing maidens, who are just ripening into 
womanhood, as well as the staid matron of riper 
Tears, alike rejeot this unfortunate class from 
their ranks, as the naturalist would discard a 
monster from his perfect classifications. 

One might suppose old maids belonged to a 
different genus from the remainder of woman¬ 
kind; or that some moral error or mental de¬ 
formity rendered them universally opprobrious 
to the rest of the world. ' Yet are they deserving 
the opprobrium they receive? Are the hearts 
and sensibilities of all withered away? Verily 
I believe not. 

That there are termagants, who have fright¬ 
ened away what they most desired to capture, 
is conceded. Neither is it denied that there are 
those whose eyes see into everybodys' business 
but their own, whose ears hear all privacy, and 
whose tongues retail soandal, calumny, and de¬ 
traction without stint or measure. But to this 
class belong only those who have long in vain 
held out signals of distress, and at last, through 
necessity, raised the starless banner and fallen 
into the ranks of old maidism. 

But there are others who haVe voluntarily 
eschewed the joys of hymeniality, who possess 
the higher virtues that adorn the female cha¬ 
racter. There are those, the admired of all 
admirers, who seem to shun the paths of con- 
nubiality, and bury the cause as a hidden secret 
in the recesses of their own bosoms; devote their 
whole energies to the alleviation of human suf¬ 
fering and the promotion of happiness, and wan¬ 
der alone themselves adown the pathway of life 
to a solitary and unwept grave. 

Many a time, in my round of duties, have I 
met a maiden lady of “questionable age" of the 
letter class, dispensing charities and consolations 
to the needy and afflicted. In the vicinity of 
her residence, where pain was, there was she to 
mitigate its severity; where sofrow laid heavily, 
there was she to cheer with her sympathies; 
where suffering, and want, and Moe went hand- 
in-hand, there she lavished her diversified alle¬ 
viations with the greatest prodigality. Destitute 
of kindred, so far as was known, yet beloved by 
aU^she passed quietly on in her labors oi love, 


blessings invoked upon her head. 

Health is a boon not always vouchsafed to 
mortals, and those even who do most to mitigate 
suffering and disarm death of its woes, must ex¬ 
pect sooner or later, in common with the rest of 
humanity, to feel the agonies of pain, and the 
cold grasp of the king of terrors. Such was 
her lot * Not many months since I was called to 
minister to her relief, and found her prostrate 
before the fell destroyer of our northern dime. 
Consumption had crept insiduously upon her 
frame, and hung ike deceptive signals of health 
upon her cheek. The canker worm had long 
fed, unseen and unheeded, at one angle of the 
great tripod of life; and the hollow cough, and 
hectic flush, and purly eye, and wasted form but 
told too well that its ravages no earthly power 
could stay. 

Days and weeks passed on, and she gradually 
neared the grave. “Shall we iif heaven retain 
our present identity?" said she, one evening, as I 
sat by her bedside, watching the gradual waning 
of the fountain of life; “shall we reoognize there 
tlje friends and loved of earth ?” 

“Infinite wisdom and love," I replied, “will 
leave nothing undone which can contribute to 
the happiness of the recipients of His eternal 
bounty. We shall retain our identity, our mental 
peculiarities; without this death would be anni¬ 
hilation, and the recipients of heaven the results 
of a new creation. We shall recognize the friends 
and loved of earth there; shall unite in social 
intimacy with the cherished in other scenes, and 
shall revive old affections purified from the gross¬ 
ness of earth and the casualties incident to mor¬ 
tality, or one of the holiest passiofis of the human 
mind will find there no gratification." 

For a time she remained silent, lost in mental 
abstraction, and seemingly reviewing the past 
and diversified events of a life now waning to a 
dose. At length, with heart overflowing with 
emotion, she said, “it is hard, in early life, to 
see all our earthly idols broken—to see near and 
dear ones pass from our embraoe down to the 
shadows of death—to see our bark of happiness 
wrecked before our eyes, and all its rich trea¬ 
sures perish forever—to bid adieu to cherished 
hopes, and see our airy castles foil in ruins. But 
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it is harder still to wander in loneliness down the 
rugged pathway of life, until the gates of death 
open before us—to close our eyes upon the world 
and step into the mystery-wrapped regions of 
futurity, with no expectation of seeing those we 
have loved, and for whom we have made many a 
a sacrifice. Were the ftiture not enveloped in 
mystery; could we know fhe cherished, long- 
sainted in heaven could look down to earth, read 
our every thought, witness our soul's devotion, 
and stand first to welcome us with joyous greet¬ 
ing as we approach the shores of immortality, 
death would present to us no terrors.” 

From inquiries and reflections like these, it 
was evident to me that her heart could tell tales 
Of former affection, and her soul reveal the cica- 
trioes of early wounds, and the shadowness of 
hope's early blight. But my speculations upon 
this subject were not for long. For when nature 
threw off its white and snowy mantle, broke 
winter's ioy fetters and took on the green and 
fiower-deoked robes of spring, she cast aside her 
cloak of mortality, passing from the humid airs 
of earth to the enduring spring and beatitude of 
a winterless and deathless futurity. 

Among the effects left by the deceased was a 
diary, which, through the kindness of one of her 
friends, I was permitted to examine. A perusal 
of its contents solved the mystery of her loneli-' 
ness, and relieved what curiosity her peouliar 
condition had awakened. To my readers a few 
extracts may not be altogether devoid of interest; 
and if there be any old maids among those who 
may give these lines a perusal, perhaps they may 
find some fact harmonizing with their own per¬ 
sonal remembrances. 

• “August 12th, 1827.—To-day I am eighteen 
years of age, and oh, how melancholy I Many, 
on like anniversaries, are made happy by the 
grateful assurances of parental regard, but mine 
is a different fate; motherless, fatherless, alone; 
uncared for, uncherished, and unloved. Few of 
my years, I hope, have ever known the bitter¬ 
ness of the oup from which I have freely drunk. 
I had a mother onoe; but her soul took wings 
for the spirit world, and her body was robed in 
the cold habiliments of the grave ere I knew the 
extent of my loss. Why was she not permitted 
to carry, in her affectionate bosom, her orphan 
ohild to the pure world above, ere its heart had 
known the oorrodings of grief, instead of leaving 
it to the guardianship of strangers in a heartless 
and unfeeling world 1 Why was 1 left here to 
buffet alone the wild waves of fate, without a 
mother's love or a father's protecting care? 
Spirits of parents gone be with thy orphan child; 
throw round the unprotected a buckler of defenoe 
against the snares of the heartless and designing, 
and shed a light into conscience's sacred temple, 


which, like the star that directed the Bethleheam 
host, may guide aright my unprotected foot¬ 
steps ! 

“June 20th, 1830.—Mine has been a life of 
isolation, yet I have long been conscious of the 
power of loving, and the desire of being beloved; 
conscious of the power of fixing my affections 
with a depth and oneness upon imagination's 
beau ideal, and the desire for an undivided re¬ 
ciprocity: now I am happy in the exercise of 
that power, and the realization of that desire. 
My life has. been one long day of trials and sor¬ 
rows, but a new light has broken in upon my 
path, promising happiness for the future; a slum¬ 
bering cord has been awakened in my bosom, to 
vibrate, I trust, unceasingly. A kindred spirit 
has unsealed the gushing fountain of my affec¬ 
tions, and my sensitive nature is in the enjoy¬ 
ment of its pent-up yearnings. To-day I have 
accepted the generous offer of another's love; 
and more, have promised to become his wife at 
a time yet indefinite jn the future. Trials and 
responsibilities, 1 know, will necessarily accom¬ 
pany such a change, but what will a womaa not 
gladly brave when encouraged by the sympathy 
and affection of those she loves. Having strug¬ 
gled long years alone, without the sympathy of 
a loving heart, I am perhaps too happy in the 
anticipation of a union with one to whom my 
soul is bound by the tenderest cords; one who 
stands high in the estimation of those who know 
him, and who has just entered upon the duties 
of the legal profession with high hopes and the 
moat flattering prospeots of success. Others may 
struggle for fame, for world-wide notoriety, but 
I have no higher ambition than to reign supremo 
in the affections of one noble heart Others may 
oovet in their admirers beauty of person, or great¬ 
ness of fortune, but the loveliness of an exalted 
purpose and the richness of intellect are, with 
me, far weightier considerations. One glance of 
his dark eye thrills the beholder to the soul, and 
enforces the conviction of his superiority to oom- 
mon men. My heart is full of joy and thankful¬ 
ness at the thought of becoming the wife of suck 
a man ; the companion of his life, the sharer of 
all his joys, and the alleviator of his sorrows. 

“September 11th, 1831.—life is a checkered 
soene of joys and sorrows, of sunshine and shade. 
To-day 1 was to have stood before the bridal 
altar, elated with the present, and happy in the 
bright prospects of a joyous future; but the wise 
controller of events has differently ordered. The 
idol of my heart lies upon the couch of suffering, 
weak and deadly pale. Physicians gravely teU 
me his recovery is doubtfhl. Oh, God I are all 
my heart's idols to be trodden in the dust; all 
my hopes blighted in the bud; are the olouds of 
loneliness to lower again upon me with redoubled 
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gloom 7 Father of the fatherless turn aside Thy 
descending thunderbolts; call not the loved so 
early awayt Let not the Upas of death again 
rob me of all I hold dear on earth, hang a veil 
of mourning over the Soul, and spread despair 
and desolation over the empire of the heart. 

“ September 20th.—It is finished. The strug¬ 
gle between life and death is over; the spirit has 
gone from its perishing temple; gone from the 
scenes of earth—from the society of friends— 
from the companionship of near and dear ones, 
the loving and beloved to untried scenes of an 
eventful future. Those who have never seen 
father, mother, ah, and dearer ones still, pass 
from their embraoe to the voiceless tomb,, and 
mourned in utter destitution their untimely loss, 


know nothing of the agony that distracts my 
soul. But I will not repine: what matters it, 
though one wanders in loneliness and grief down 
to a grave, unhonored wi$h affection’s tear; yet, 
when earthly fetters are broken, the sorrowing 
spirit will cast aside its veil of mourning, take 
the wings of immortality, revive old affections 
purified from the grossness of time, and exempt 
from, the casualties incident to earth. I will 
continue to love the cherished dead—dead l ah, 
no, they are living still! living near, though un¬ 
seen, with affections for me purer than earth, 
since Eden was desecrated, ever knew; and my 
own will take a reflection of kindred holiness 
when I think of the loved made perfect in 
heaven.” 


NOVEMBER. 


BY H. J. YE BN 0 V. 


Novbebbr hills are brown and bare, 
November skies are grey; 

And through November woods the wind 
Keeps sighing all the day. 

The leaves go spinning o’er the ground, 
Or whirling through the air, 

And many a flower lies dead and cold 
That once was bright and fair. 

The wild-duck swims upon the lake, 

Or feeds upon the sedge; 

Gone are the robin and his mate 
That chirruped in the hedge. 

And through the frosty morning air 
High up and out of sight, 

In endless line migrating birds 
'’Maintain their steady flight. 


Aloee the willow and the pine 
Look green across the plain ; 

With creaking sound upon the bam 
Quick shifts the homely vane. 

The waters lie, half hid in haze. 
Dark, shadowy and cold. 

And in the West the setting sun 
Sinks in a blaze of gold. 

November days forewarn ns all 
ThAt Winter soon will oome. 

That life is drawing tp a dose. 
When Death shall call us home. 

Oh! for that dark and dismal grave 
May we, in time, prepare. 

Nor let the Icy close of life 
Involve us in despair. 


RETROSPECTION. 


BT 0. 0. WHITTLE8BT. 


% I love to retrospect the past, 

When life was fragrant as the flowers; 
And as a web of golden days, 

Inwoven with carnation hours. 

When rioh as evening's glory shines, 

And thick as mist o'er mountain stream, 
Sweet ruby pleasures tripped along, 

More fair than morning's tinseled beam. 

I love to retrospect the past, 

Ere Hade's prodigy stalked in. 

And stretched his dark pavilion o’er, . 

Cut from the leaden loom of sip, 


Ere from his squalid hut of Are, 

Upon the sultry beach of doom, 

Misfortune's ruthless angel came 
And sowed life's bloomy field with gloom. 

I lov* to gare o'er all the past, 

For wisdom whispers from its tomb; 

And large, effulgent lamps display, 

To guide us on our journey home. 

A lesson palpable and plain 
Doth retrospection ever bring; 

And salutary too—embalmed 
With unction from our Heavenly King. 
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BORROWING THE MAGAZINE 


% 


BT BUILT H. MAT. 


" Mother says will yon lend her Peterson’s 
Magazine/’ said a little boy, putting his head in 
at the parlor door of young Mrs. Winfred. Mrs. 
Winfred had been married only a few months, 
and was still the bride of our Tillage; and her 
husband was sitting with her at this juncture. 

“Tell your ma,” replied Mrs. Winfred, “that 
Miss Stanley has it, or I should be happy to 
oblige her.” 

When the boy had departed, the husband said, 

“I don’t believe, Mary, you have had time to 
read the magazine yet yourself: I only brought 
it home from the post-office last night, and I 
know you were busy with your household affairs 
all the morning.” 

“It’s too true,” replied Mary, with a Bigh. 
“ I never allow myself to read in the morning— 
work first and recreation afterward—and though 
I was almost devoured by curiosity, and tempted 
just to peep into Mrs. Stephens’ story, I resisted; 
and would not even open the book. You were 
scarcely out of sight after dinner, and I had 
hardly glanced at that thrilling picture, ‘Chris¬ 
tian Martyrs in the Coliseum,’ when Miss Stan¬ 
ley came in, and said that, as she knew I had 
received the magazine the night before, she ven¬ 
tured to ask for it to read « Julia Warren.* I 
hadn’t the heart to refuse her.” 

“ Just like you, Mary,” answered her husband, 
“you have so little selfishness, that you always 
think of others first However, you shall not 
suffer. The paper has come, this week, a day 
sooner than common, and, what is better, it con¬ 
tains the conclusion of that touohing novel by 
Mr. Arthur, ‘The Orphan Children.* Seel” And, 
as he spoke, he drew from his pocket a number 
of the Saturday Gazittj. 

As if fate had intended that the young couple 
should be cheated out of the first reading of both 
their periodicals, the door at this instant opened, 
and Miss Alter entered with her lover, to whom 
she was to be married in a few months. 

“Ah! good evening, Mary,” she said, running 
up to Mrs. Winfred and kissing her.* “Good 
evening, Mr. Winfred,” and she nodded pleasantly 
to him. “I haven*t come to stay,” she continued, 
anticipating the request to take off her bonnet, 
“butwe’vejustheardthatthe ‘Saturday Gazette’ 
has come, and as James and I are dying to finish 
that beautiful story of ‘The Orphan Children,’ 
we thought we *d borrow it for the evening. You I 


\ 

know, as the paper is youn, you’ll be able to 
read it at any time.” 

Mr. Winfred had been shaking hands with 
James, who was an old friend, as indeed Miss 
Alter was also, but he paused at this and burst 
Into a hearty laugh. 

“Come now,” he said, “Jenny, this is too 
good. Here has Mary been deprived of the lint 
reading of ‘ Peterson’s Magazine/ by our kind 
friend, Mias Stanley, and just as I am about to 
indemnify her by producing the ‘Gazette,’ 7011 
step in and want to borrow it But 7011 can’t 
do it,” he said, playfully shaking it aloft, “The 
Orphan Children is concluded in it, and both 
Mary and I are eager to know how the story ends. 
But 1 tell you what I’ll do,” he continued, seeing 
: Jenny’s disappointment, “if you and James will 
: spend an hour with us, I’ll read the tale aloud 
> to you.” 

When the affecting narrative was finished, 

: whioh was not without tears, Mr. Winfred said, 

: as he folded up his paper, 

“And now, Jenny, isn’t that alone worth two 
dollars a-year? Come, James, you’re an old 
friend, and I can speak plainly to you; why don’t 
you subscribe for the ‘Gazette?’ It’s the most 
original of the-mammoth weeklies, and has been, 
in my opinion, the best, ever since it was started 
by its first projector, the witty Joseph C. Neal, 
and edited by him and Mr. Peterson, one of its 
present owners and editors.” * 

“Another of its editors, you know,” inter¬ 
posed Mary, “is Mr. Neal’s young and interesting 
widow; it is she who writes all those beautiful 
things for the children; and contributes so many 
delightful artioles besides. The ‘Gazette’ is die 
only paper that has a female among its editors, 
though I don’t see how any journal can be a 
| good family one, without a lady, as well as a 
| gentleman editor.” 1 

“And as for the cost,” resumed her husband, 
“its but four cents a week. I’m sure there’s 
no way four cents can be laid out thatwill pro¬ 
duce os much pleasure. If you get up a club, 
you obtain the ‘Gazette’ for a dollar a-year,or 
two cents a number; but I always prefer to pay 
the full price, and be independent of others. 
Besides those who pay the two dollars get that 
large engraving,” and he pointed to a lovely 
picture of .three children, playing in the water, 
which hung neatly framed over the sofa. 
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“I declare I never thought of all this before/’ 
replied James, “and I’ll subscribe tomorrow. 
Four cents a week! Why, there’s not a man in 
the village, however poor, that deesn’t waste that 
muoh: and how much better it would be to have, 
for the sum thus trifled away, an entertaining, 
and pure newspaper, ‘an angel in the house,’ as 
some writer has beautifully called it” 

He had just received a look of thanks from 
Jenny, for this speech, when the door opened, 
and Miss Stanley was added to the party. 

“Glad to see you, Kate,” said Mr. Winfred, 
cordially shaking her hand. “We are just plot¬ 
ting treason here, and want you to join us.” 

“Oh! don’t ask me to think, or talk of any 
thing, just yet, I’m so full of poor, dear Julia 
Warren. I’ve just finished reading the last 
chapter of Mrs. Stephens’ story, which leaves 
the sweet girl in the witness’-box: and what will 
become of her I don’t know.” 

“It’8 about the magazine and newspaper we 
were talking,” said Mr. Winfred: and he added 
demurely, “Mary and I don’t intend to lend our 
periodicals any more.” 

“Oh! what shall I do?” cried Kate, in dismay. 
“You’re not serious, you cruel, unjust man.” 

“Unjust! It’s you that are unjust, Kate. 
Come, answer me—is it fair to Mr. Peterson—I 
won’t say to ourselves—for you to be borrowing 
the magazine every month, when you’re able to 
subscribe for it?” 

" “I never thought of that,” replied Kate, after 
• moment’*, thought. “ It is not fair. But really, 
Mr. Winfred, I can’t afford it.” 


But at this both Mr. Winfred and Mary began 
to laugh: and each speaking in turn, called Kate’s 
attention to so many unnecessary luxuries in 
dress, and elsewhere, that, in a moment, she con¬ 
fessed her error. 

“Then take my advice,” said Mr. Winfred, 
“enclose two dollars at once to Mr. Peterson, 
and begin with last July, so as to get the con¬ 
tinued stories in full.” 

“I will,” replied Kate, “and then I shall get 
the next chapter of ‘Julia Warren,* the very day 
the magazine reaches here; while, last night, I 
lay awake for an hour regretting I had to wait 
till this afternoon.” 

“And James and I will start out to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Winfred, turning to his friend, “ out of 
mere good feeling to Mr. Peterson, for having 
made us so happy with his stories, and 1 will raise 
a club for both the ‘Ladies National’ and ‘Satur¬ 
day Gazette.’ They’ll each be unusually good 
for 1851, especially the magazine, for then we’ll 
have not only Mrs. Stephens’ stories, but her 
letters from Europe: and a better season of the 
year could not be fixed on to subscribe than now. 
I want an extra copy for the present year to give 
away, and that’s the way I’ll earn it Come, is 
it a bargain?” 

“Done,” said James, “I pledge myself for the 
‘Gazette’ club.” 

“If every two dollar subscriber would get up 
a club in addition,” said Mary, “what a large 
list Mr. Peterson would have.” 

“And what an unequalled magazine, and news¬ 
paper he’d give us!” replied alL 


AUTUMN MUSINGS. , 


Thb Autumn time! the Autumn time! 

How softly steal its footsteps on! 

How gently fades the Summer’s prime, 
And die her glories one by one. 

The days<are bright, and calm and dear, 
It seems yet Sommer-time to me; 

But ah! a change is round me here, 

In faded flower and crimsoned tree. 

The Autumn leave#! the Autumn leaves! 

How gorgeous in their golden sheen! 
And yet it is but death that gives 
Their glowing hues for simple green. 
Oh! spirit of the frozen North! 

Oh! mooker of our Summer dreams! 
Why com’st thou thus to blight our earth, 
And hush the musio of her streams? 

The Autumn winds! the Autumn winds! 

Ye come onoe more with plaintive song; 
Ye breathe a dirge to sadden’d minds. 

As softly low ye sweep along. 


Ye ’re sighing for the faded bloom 
Of dying Summer’s beauty fled, 

Like mourners wailing o’er the tomb 
Of young and loved ones early dead. 

The Autumn rain! the Autumn rain! 

Its sound falls sadly on my ears; 

And coursing down the window-pane, 

The pearly drops seem gushing tears. 

Each pale, sad flower hath oaught a gem. 
Which trembles in its loving eye; 

Then falling from the withered stem, 

It lays its oheek down low to die. 

• 

And yet I love thee, Autumn time! 

I love the blessings thou dost bring; 

Though thou hast not the merry ohime 
That thrills the soul in joyous Spring. 

’Tis sweetly sad! *tis sadly sweet 
To gaze upon this solemn soene; 

Nor would I, if I could, retreat 
Where naught but vernal bloom is seen. w. s. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 
Clubs for 1851. —Though u yet only November, 
it is not too early to begin getting up clubs for 1861; 
for, by the time the names can be collected, and the 
money forwarded to us, our January number will be 
nearly, if not quite ready to issue. If ever we have 
deserved the patronage of the public, we shall doubly 
deserve it the coming year. Our list has so largely 
increased, since last November, that we sure able to 
afford the extra pages, even at the reduced prices to ; 
clubs, quite as well as, in 1849, we could afford the 
style of magazine then published, at the then price. 
It 1 b our intention, in 1851, relying on a still further I; 
increase of patronage, to beautify our pages even ; 
more: in short, not to stop in the race of improve- [ 
meat Daring the coming volume we shall give Mrs. 
Stephens* “Impressions of Europe/* whioh her rapid !; 
mode of travelling has prevented her writing out for S 
this: and these will be in addition to her contribution } 
of a story monthly. Our other writers will be more j 
numerous than ever, and better, where that is pas- < 
sible, so that we shall be, more emphatically than \ 
even now, the mo»t readable of the magazines, In ! 
the pictorial department we have several novelties, 
which will cutonieh and delight our patron s, The 
reputation which we have long enjoyed for giving 
the latest and best reports of the fashions, we shall 
still maintain; and the publio may rely on it that 
all other periodicals, whatever their publishers may 
assert), are,' in this respect, but poor imitation* of our*. 
Clubs of eight can still obtain the magazine at the 
rate of $1,25 per copy, whioh is nearly forty cent* 
cheaper than any other periodical , of a similar cha¬ 
racter, can be procured. As the postage on this maga¬ 
zine is also lower than that of other monthlies, it 
follows that the cost of the “NatiounJ,” as compared 
with that of most periodicals, is not moro than one 
half. Where othei 1 magazines are taken , this, there¬ 
fore, can be added, seen by the most economical, to the 
list. 

White Coffee Cream. —Have any of our fair 
readers yet heard of coffee eream? It is destined 
to he all the rage, and supplant vanilla, strawberry 
and lemon. It is made by putting a quart of milk 
on the Are, with about six ounces of white sugar. 
In another vessel beat tip the yolks of ten eggs, and 
pour the milk gradually upon them. Boast your 
coffee (three or four ounces) till it is of a very light 
brown color, and gives out all its flavor; break it in 
a mortar, slightly, and add it, while hot, to your hot 
costard. Strain through a jelly-bag, pour the cream 
into cups, and put them au Bain-marie to cool till 
they are quiet set This is the most elegant of 
coffee creams; it is hardly darker than a vanilla 
cream, and has a very delioate flavor. Everything 
depends on the coffee being used whilst hot, so as to 
catoh the aroma whioh goes off as it cools. 


Mrs. Stephens in Moscow. —Our last intelligence 
from Mrs. Stephens left her in Moscow. She had 
already been at St Petersburg. Her plan of travel 
has been most comprehensive, embracing places but 
rarely visited by American ladies; and this, com¬ 
bined with her genius for observation and descrip¬ 
tion, will render her letters, to be published in 1861, 
most intensely interesting. 


Philadelphia Art Union. —The premium plate for 
distribution among the subscribers to this institution 
for 1850 is now finished. The subject is “Mercy's 
Dream,” from the celebrated painter Huntingdon; 
and the engraving is by Ritohie, of New York. It is 
decidedly the best plate ever issued by any American 
Art Union. The drawing takes place next month. 

Cosmetics Again.— Ourfairconreapondent,“Lucy,” 
is informed that the finest, indeed the only cosmetic 
we know of is early rising, exercise in the open air, 
temperance in eating and drinking, cleanliness, and 
last, though not least, perpetual good humor. Keep 
your face with a smile on it, Lucy, and smiles axe 
easily implanted by cultivating goodness of heart. 

Wearing Charms. —This is the revival of an old 
custom, when ladies wore similar trinkets for their 
sapposed magical influence: hence the name. 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

The Literati; or, Some Honest Opinions about Auto¬ 
rial Merits and Demerits . 1 rbl. New York: J, S, 

Bedjicld. —This is a collection of criticisms, by the 
late Edgar A. Poe, on a number of American authors. 
The articles were written during different periods Oi 
Poe’s career: and while some are indisputably able 
and candid, others are weak and personal We kne^ 
Poe well. He was a strange, eccentric creature, with 
many and great faults; yet, on the whole, a man to 
be pitied rather than condemned. But his reviews 
wore not to be relied on as always just. With many 
of the qualities of a first-rate critic, he yet wanted a 
rigid sense of justice; and hence personal prejudice, 
or the desire of writing a slashing article, or some 
whim of the moment would often induce him to 
abuse where he should have praised. The editor of 
the present volume, Rufus W. Griswold, knew this 
well, and, therefore, fiught not to have re-published 
these criticisms. But this is not the only fault we 
have to find with the volume. The hook is prefaced 
by a biography of Poe, whioh paints his character in 
the darkest colors, apd gives, we sincerely believe, 
an altogether wrong impression of Poe. It is bad 
enough, nnder any circumstances, to misrepresent 
the dead; but when the traduoer is the deceased’s 
[literary executor, it is a breach of trust If the 
f friend to whom the departed man has confided his 
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reputation, betrays his good mine to obloquy, what i last, he abandoned an honorable profession, and 


maybe expected from the world at large! We never, > 
daring Poe's life-time, hesitated to speak of his habits 5 
of plagiarism, or of his want of candor as a critic; » 
bat we woald out off our right hand before we would ! 
write sueh a memoir as this, which hie pretended j 
friend has written. We speak thus severely because ]■ 
this is the first instance, in American literary his¬ 
tory, of sueh a breach of trust. 

Leaflet* of Memory: an Illuminated Annual for 
MDCCCII. Edited by Reynell Coate*, M. D. 1 voL j 
Philadq: E. H. Butler & Co. —For many years the j 
"Leaflets of Memory" has been the most beautiful \ 
annual published. The present volume surpasses its * 
rivals for 1851 as much as former volumes excelled ) 
their competitors. The illustrations are twelve in i 
number, of which four are illuminations. The latter ; 
are by Deveraux, in his best style, and reflect- the j 
highest credit on the ability of that accomplished | 
designer. The remaining eight embellishments are > 
mezzotints by Sartain; and of these "Stella," "Earth j 
and Heaven," "Hylas," and "The Neglected Wife," j 
are very beautiful., The paper and type are un- S 
usually good. The binding is at onoe massive and \ 
elegant. We have, indeed, but one fault to find with j 
the work, which is, that, with the exception of the i 
editor’s contributions, the letter-press is composed j 
entirely of selections from English writers. It is ( 
strange that the publisher, while exhibiting such 
liberality in the mechanical departments of the 
volume, should neglect this very important point. 
For the honor <Jf the country we wish that this 
annual, so creditable to American artists, was in its 
literature also American; and this it could have 
been with but a small additional outlay on the part 
of Mr. Butler. Nevertheless the " Leaflets," even with 
this fault, is the most desirable of the annuals for 1850 
we have yet seen. 

Health, Di*ea*e, and Remedy, Familiarly and 
Practically considered, in a few of their relatione to 
the Blood, By George Moree, M. D. 1 voL Hew 
York: Harper & Brother *.—We recommend this 
little book as one of great practical-utility. The 
#ithor is no wild theorist, seeking to impose his ; 
owe peculiar views on the public, but a capable and ; 
conscientious physician, who desires to benefit man- ; 
kind by imparting, in a popular form, oertain whole¬ 
some rules regarding health, its preservation, and 
its destruction. There is a chapter on "Nursery 
Hygiene," which we would particularly recommend 
to mothers Both sexes, however, as well as all ages 
will find valuable information in this unpretending ; 
volume. | 

A Hunter>* Lyfe in South Africa. By R. Gordon 
Camming. 2 vole. Hew York: Harper & Brother*. 
—The author of this work is an Englishman of birth, 
whp sold out hie commission in the army, in order 
that he might spend five of toe best yean of his life 
in hunting in South Africa. The taste was an odd 
one; but it seems to have etaok to Mr. Camming 
from boyhood. When a child he laved to shoot: he 
shot when a boy at sohooi; he toot at the Univer¬ 
sity; he shot when he entered the army; and, at 


buried himself in the heart of Africa, in order that 
he might do nothing but shoot. What hecatombs 
of antelopes, zebras, giraffes, elephants, lions, and- 
smaller game he immolated, during his voluntary 
exile from oivilization, these volumes attest If he is 
to be believed, and we see no reason to discredit 
him, Mr. Camming has beaten Nimrod on his own 
ground. While we do not admire the man who oan 
devote years to the unnecessary slaughter of wild 
animals, we will admit that Mr. Cummings' strange 
hallucination has been the means of bringing much 
valuable information to light respecting the interior 
of Africa. The book, too, is graphically written, 
and really very entertaining; for it abounds with 
"hair-breadth escapes," told with an air of convin¬ 
cing reality. 

The Recent Progre** of Aitronomy: especially in 
the United State*. By Elia* Loomi*. 1 vol. Hew 
York: Harper Brother*. —A beautifully printed, 
and elegantly bound volume, containing an able 
summary of all the late wonderful discoveries in 
astronomy. The author is favorably known by a 
popular work on mathematics, and holds the honora¬ 
ble post of professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in the University of New York. 

Adelaide Lind*ay. Edited by the author of " Emilia 
Wyndham ." 1 voL Hew York: Harper & Brother «. 
—The well known style of Mrs. Marsh is somewhat 
disguised in this novel, and the paternity of toe book 
impliedly denied on the title-page; but nevertheless 
we think the fiction bears internal evidenoe of having 
been either written, or thoroughly revised by her. 
The book, at any rate, is a delightful one, combining 
pure morality with a well-told story. 

Julia Howard. A Hovel. By Mr*. Martin Bell. 
1 voL Hew York: Harper & Brother*. —This is a 
re-print from a new London novel. We think the 
English publishers have imposed on their readers, 
as well as on the Harpers, by giving the book to the 
world as the composition of a lady, which it mani¬ 
festly is not The fiction is agreeably written, with¬ 
out being especially meritorious. The story is an 
Irish one. 

Gibbon** Hi*tory of Rome. Vol*. 5 and (5. Hew 
York: Harper & Brother*. —This, the cheapest edi¬ 
tion of Gibbon ever offered to the American public, 
is now completed. That a work so admirably printed, 
can be sold at so low a price, is really astonishing; 
but it proves that energy and enterprise, such as that 
of the Harpers, can do anything. 

The Orphan Children. By T. S. Arthur. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peter ton. —We regard this as the 
best novel Mr. Arthur has written. It was first pub¬ 
lished in "The Saturday Gazette," during the past 
summer; and has now been Issued by T. B. Peterson, 
in a handsome, but neat style, uniform with his series 
of Arthur's novels. 

Latter-Day Pamphlet*. Hit* VIII. By Thomae 
Carlyle. Hew York: Harper <k Brother*. — This 
little pamphlet oloeee the series of Carlyle’s emtio 
tracts on toe times. The snbjeot is “ Jesuitism." . 
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FASHIONS FOE NOVEMBBE. 

We have engraved our fashions on wood, this 
month: it being impossible to get out the late autumn 
and early winter styles, in time to engrave on steeL 
Next month we shall have a superb colord plate, as 
usual. Meantime we give an additional steel en¬ 
graving—and a very beautiful one—in the present 
number. 

Fig. l—Promenade ob Carriage Costume.— 
Dress of rich dark royal blue satin, the skirt very 
fall and perfectly plain. Cloak of black velvet, of 
the form called the mantle pardessus. Its extreme 
convenience and utility are obvious, as by a little 
change, it may be rendered alike suitable to a genial 
autumnal day and to the extreme severity of winter. 
The upper part, as our illustration shows, is simply 
a pardessus of the ordinary form, to which the under 
part, which is called the jape, may be affixed or de¬ 
tached at pleasure. The pardessus is trimmed with 
black silk braid and fringe; the latter of an entirely 
new pattern, being headed with network in a van- 
dyked form. The jape, or lower part of the mantle, 
is simply edged with braid. Bonnet of white satin, 
trimmed with white satin ribbon, and on one side a 
small plume of white feathers. Under-trimming of 
tulle and flowers. A small oollar of worked muslin 
is turned down over the collar of the pardessus; and 
the dress has under-sleeves consisting of one small 
puff of white muslin, finished by a wristband. Gloves 
of pale yellow kid. 

Fig. n.—Buss of Emerald Greer Same, striped 
with black. —This dress with the new dentelle de 
laine or worsted lace, at present so highly fashionable 
for dresses and oloaks of satin or velvet The lace, 
as shown in our illustration, is exceedingly narrow, 
and the flounces are set on in clusters of four to¬ 
gether; four separate rows of this flouncing being 
placed on the skirt of the dress. The corsage is 
three-quarters high at the back, and open in a point 
in front of the bosom; the top edged with three rows 
of dentelle de laine. The sleeves demi-long, rather 
loose at the ends, and trimmed with four rows of 
dentelle de laine. Chemisette of plaited muslin, with 
a small worked collar. Bonnet of pink therry velvet, 
edged round the front with pink feather trimming, 
and a small pink plume on one side of the crown. 
Full under-sleeves of white muslin, and gloves of 
pale yellow kid. Over this dress may be worn either 
a cloak or a large India cashmere shawl. 

Several new dresses are of silk, some plain, 
and others chene. They are trimmed with pinked 
flounoes. A very pretty style of corsage for silk 
dresses is made with a shawl berthe, trimmed with 
frills of pinked silk and lace ranged alternately; 
the space in front of the corsage is filled up also by 
narrow alternate frills of the silk and lace. Berthes 
made of the same material as the^dress are very ! 
popular, but are not beooming to all figures, particu¬ 
larly to “ round shouldered” ones. The open cor¬ 
sage, like that of fig. 2, although not new, is still as 
much worn as ever. Skirts are a good deal trimmed, 
particularly with flounces, and the sleeves and body 
generally gamin m suite, that is to say, pinked or 
festooned in the same way as the flounces. The 


mantels tie to match are still much in favor, and are 
this season a little out into the waist behind, instsmd 
of straight down as they were last. 

Manteletts of silk, both plain and shaded, richly 
embroidered, have in a degree taken the place of the 
crape shawl, and velvet ones are finished by a plain 
satin covered cord, or a satin fold to match the shade 
of velvet. Lace and fringe are also much used. 

Bonnets are large and open invthe face, and have 
generally a good many flowers with narrow hanging 
leaves, grass, de., quite low down, the hair being 
dressed in full bandeaux above. Bonnets made of 
silk or satin, with chenille patterns of various de¬ 
signs running over them, are both new and beautiful. 
They are generally trimmed with feathers placed low 
on each side. 

Equestrian Habits are sometimes made with 
little mantles, called manteaux page*, whioh are to 
be thrown over the shoulders in cold weather, but 
we think them very unbecoming. They are made 
very short A habit of cloth or well lined cashmere 
are nearly always sufficiently warm for a lady, even 
in the coldest weather. We know many ladies who 
have the entire body and sleeves wadded, and find 
no other covering necessary, although some adopt a 
tight fitting polka jacket over this. The corsage of 
cashmere and merino riding-habits for the oool 
weather are made close from the throat to the waist, 
and are fastened by a row of mother-o’-pearl or other 
fancy buttons. With a habit of this description a 
black beaver riding-hat is usually worn, and a veil 
the color of the habit The bat should have rather 
a low crown and a narrow brim. 

Childrens’ Clothes vary but little. Dresses for 
little girls are made to come below the knee, with 
the pantalette just showing. For children five or 
six years old or upward, the corsage is generally 
made plain, long in the waist, and qnite high in the 
neok, finished by a white raffle or little collar, the 
sleeves may be made of the same material, or with 
a cap and white eambric shirt or bishop sleeves. 
For younger children the corsage is usually low and 
the sleeve short, with the addition of a white apron 
with a foil skirt, plain corsage high in the neck and 
“shirt sleeves.” Sacque costs for little girls ar£ 
nearly out of use. The ordinary eoat with a frill 
skirt and deep round cape, is the most popular. For 
little boys of from three to five years of age the drem 
is very beautiful. It consists of a tunic or sacque 
coat of merino, plaid cashmere, or velvet, which de¬ 
scends no lower than the knees, buttoned down the 
front, and drawn slightly together behind by bands 
or fabs of the same material as the coat. Trowsers 
of white oambric, edged with needle-work, or made 
a la turc with bands, come just below the knees. 
Petticoats of course must be worn with this drees. 
It is made high in the neck and flta nearly plain in 
front. The sleeves are out in the drees as in an 
ordinary sacque, but are made short, and finished 
by a white linen “shirt sleeve.” In another pattern 
the front of the dress is cut rather low and square, 
to display a chemisette of plaited cambric. For over- 
ooats little boys will wear the sacque eoat, with a 
deep oape over it. 
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„ THE SNOW DRIFT. 

A LEGEND OF MOUNT SAINT BERNARD, 
f 

•— — • 

BT OBABLXS J. PBIJB80K. 


“Would to God I ccrald see the Hospice lightl 1 ’ 

The speaker, who uttered these words in a de¬ 
jected tone, hod been, for many hours, toiling up 
the Alps. Years before he had left his home, in 
Switzerland, to make a fortune in other lands; 
and he was now returning, after many privations, 
to spend the residue of his days among his nature 
mountains. All throngh the afternoon the sky 
had worn a lowering aspeot, but as night began 
to set in, the signs of an approaching tempest 
became unmistakeable. 

It had been a bitter cold day, but the atmos¬ 
phere was now more stinging than ever. The 
breath froze on the traveller’s beard. High up, 
in the gorges of the mountain, the wind roared 
ominously; while clouds of snow, whirled from the 
heights, obscured the twilight, and occasionally 
almost blocked up the path. The few stars, whioh 
had shone faintly at first, were gradually con¬ 
cealed by the thiok vapors; and then the flakes 
began to descend, at first slowly, but soon faster 
and faster, until at last tine wayfarer was shut in, 
as it were, by a white curtain, which endlessly 
falling, never came to an end. 

“ Would to God,” ejaoulated the traveller again, 
as be staggered along, endeavoring to faoe the 
tempest, “ that I could see the Hospioe light, or 
hear the welcome bell l It is hard, after years of 
toil, and when the prize is gained at last, to die 
almost in sight of home. Ah! Elise!” 

A gust of wind, that nearly prostrated him, cut 
short his soliloquy. He turned his back to the 
gale, for several minutes, and when the hurricane 
appeared to lull, faced the storm again. He strug¬ 
gled forward resolutely for some time more, the 
snow falling thicker and faster at every step; but 
at last, exhausted and chilled, he paused and 
Issued against a snow-bank. He felt that he 


could not continue the conflict much longer. His 
feet were buried deep in the drift; his limbs were 
completely fatigued; and his spirits, which had 
sustained him all through the afternoon, were 
now broken down. 

“Ah! Elise,” he said, mournfully, “in vain we 
swore fidelity beneath the mountain spring; in 
vain I traversed the broad Atlantic to earn where¬ 
with to stock our farm; in vain, I have escaped 
shipwreck and epidemic; for here, on this bleak 
hill-side, I must die at last. The fatal sleep is 
creeping slowly ever me. Elise—Elise—ah I my 
God-” 

He Sank back, nerveless and weak as a child, 
and his voise died ajray in a whisper. His eyes 
closed. Death appeared already to have fastened 
its icy fingers around his heart 

But suddenly the sound of a bell, rising and 
falling on the fitful wind, broke on the fast fading 
senses of the wayfarer. A thunder-peal could 
not have roused him more effectually. He un¬ 
closed his Eds; staggered meekly te his feet; and 
looked around in wild surprise. * 

The tempest appeared to be lulling. The wind 
blew less fiercely: and dear and loud, down the 
gale, came the tolling of a bell. A miraculous 
strength seemed to be imparted to the traveller. 
He eagerly shook the snow from his cloak, fixed 
his gase in the obscurity from which the sound 
emerged, and began, with hurried steps, to wade 
through the deep drifts. 

The tempest continued to lulL The flakes fell 
dower and slower, and at last almost ceased. 
The misty darkness faded away from him, and 
suddenly, as if by maps, a dwelling was seen, 
with every casement lit up, sending its ruddy 
gleam far across the waste. Behind the house 
rose the awful mountains, and around it was an 
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apparently endless plain of snow; but there it 
stood, ruddy, and warm, and cheerful, seeming 
to send its bright welcome out over the bleak 
plain to the heart of the wayfarer. 

Oh! what a light came into his eyes at that 
yision. How his steps quickened, and hk form 
trod more proudly, and his cheek reddened with 
the anticipated glow of the Hospice fire-side! 
He was a new being. 

But suddenly as the vision came, so suddenly 
did it now disappear. The traveller had gained 
a spot opposite a deep and wild gorge, down 
which a gust of wind swept bearing a second 
tempest on its bosom. In a moment he was 
enveloped in a hurricane of snow. His eyes 
were blinded by the flakes, his steps were clog¬ 
ged by the drifts, and his limbs were once more 
thoroughly chilled. He could scarcely breathe, 
so thick fell the icy shower. Whirled around 
and around, and finally prostrated by the tem¬ 
pest, he lost all idea of his way, and, at last, 
bewildered, benumbed, and in despair, he drew 
his cloak over his head and resigned himself to 
death. 

Such rapid tempests are frequent in the higher 
Alps, and are generally fatal. They burst with 
such quickness that the traveller has no time to 
prepare himself for them 1 ; and they rage with 
such violence that, though comparatively of short 
duration, they leave little hope of escape. 

The poor wayfarer groaned audibly. He had 
listened, at first, after losing his way, in hopes 
to catch the tolling of the Hospioe bell; but the 
thunder of the hurricane through the gorge 
drowned the feeble sound of the Bignal. The 
glimpse of the lighted convent .seemed now to 
have been unreal; in the bitterness of his heart 
he thought it an illusion of the Evil one, like the 
wonderful mirage of the desert, of which he had 
read. 

“Ah! Elise—Elise,” he murmured, as his 
senses began again to give way before the in¬ 
vincible stupor thatspas mastering him, “it was 
only a cheat. I must perish like a dog here— 
and after such a vision of hope too. God have 
mercy on me for my sins I” 

The wind roared wilder, the snow fell fiercer, 
the cold grew more intense. It was darkness 
above, around, below. It was darkness, too, in 
the wayfarer’s mind.. The white hills, that rose 
like ghostly islands out of the storm, swam in 
his vision; the sky, the falling- flakes, and the 
white plain around disappeared from his sensual 
sight: in a moment more his intellect was wan¬ 
dering. 

Yes! the delirium, whioh attacks those who 
perish by cold, was upon him. The last fatal 
sign of death, it is; for, once felt*. the victim 
never more has strength to rise. I 


But, in his delirium, the traveller murmured 
to himself. Heaven mercifully sent sweet visions 
to him; and he dreamed of his early home, and 
of his long loved Elise. 

Yes! he dreamed: and he fended, poor suf¬ 
ferer, that she had placed a candle in the window, 
and that, lighted by this, he had crossed the bleak 
waste, and was welcomed to her arms. 

“ Ah! Elise,” he said, brokenly, “it was a long 
and bitter way—you don’t know how bitter. My 
heartwas nigh giving out till I saw your light 
shooting far across the plain. That warmed me 
with new hope—and here I am, blessings on you, 
Elise.” He was silent for awhile, when he again 
spoke, 

“Yes!” he said, ^ I am weary, dear one—lay 
my head on your knees—kiss me—dry the snow 
from my hair,” and then, after a pause, he mur¬ 
mured, “I am cold, Elise—take me in your arms 
—nay! it is death—death—death ” 

What gleams of truth broke in upon him then 
who can tell? He drooped his head, and sighing 
faint words, but undistinguishable ones, passed 
away into forgetfulness. 

The tempest went on, deepening with each 
moment, its loud diapason shaking the eternal 
mountains. Yet the wayfarer heard it not The 
flakes fell fast, building a cairn over his prostrate 
form. But he felt not the snow. And so the 
night were on! 

The morning broke clear and bright With 
early dawn the monks of St Bernard, attended 
by their faithful dogs, set out to search for tra¬ 
vellers lost in the terrible tempest of the preced¬ 
ing night. 

Buried under a snow-heap, his cloak wrapped 
around his face, they found the lifeless body of 
a young man in the prime of early manhood. 
His face was calm, and a smile was upon it; but 
he was hopelessly dead. 

The good monks bore him to the convent, and 
there a guest, who had been waiting, for several 
days, to welcome a brother expected from Ame¬ 
rica, recognized the corpse as that of his rela¬ 
tive. 

But, in the midst of his grief and horror, he 
seemed to think less of himself than of another; 
for his constant exclamation was, “Elise—oh! 
Elise—it will^break her heart.” 

Two days after he left the monastery, and was 
never seen there more. 

Years afterward, on another spur of the wild 
Alps, where charity as yet had erected no Hos¬ 
pioe, a nun, professing the vows of a “ Sister of 
Mercy,” might have been seen, after every snow 
storm, attended by two faithful mastiffs, search¬ 
ing for travellers lost in the drifts. Many a life 
she thus preserved. She bore traces of having 
onoe been beautiful; but there was a settled 
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melancholy in her eyes, which not even her divine 
faitft could entirely eradicate. 

If any one asked her history, the answer was: 
“ She was once called Elise, and her lover was lost 
in the snow: that is why she devotes her life to save 


unfortunates surprised by our Alpine storms.” 
And this was all they could tell. 

She is dead now. And yet not dead, for her 
memory lingers, like a sweet savor, and hundreds 
bless her name. Can such as Elise ever die? 
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“MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 


BT JAMES H. DANA. 


Merry it was in the good old days, 

Merry in hut and in hall; 

When Christmas came with its ruddy blaze, 
And the feast was spread for all. 

When the baron bold, he took of his gold, 
And freely gave to the poor; 

And the rustle hale, he quaffed the ale. 

That flowed at the castle doot. 

A jolly blade, in that good old time, 

Was Christmas, well a day! 

His beard was white with the frosty rime, 
And his ancient locks were grey. 

But his eye was bright, his step was light, 
And his brow was free from care; 

He pledged you a eup, that was brimming up 
With the good old ale and rare l 

Merry it was in that jocound day 
As ancient legends go, 

When lads and lasses in mirthful play 
Kissed under the misletoe. 


When the children's glee, it was fun to see 
As the Christmas pudding appeared; 

And the sire laughed, as his health was quaffed, 
Till gie tears ran down his beard. 

Merry it was, but is so no more, 

For. the warm old times are fled! 

And the beggar knocks at the rich man's door, 
Tn rain for a crust of bread. 

The wealthy lord, at his Christmas board, 

He sips of his costly wine, 

And thinks no more of the starving poor, 

Than he thinks o^his well-fed swine. 

We are wiser now, so the poets sing, 

And better as I've been told; 

But the love of cheer is a venial thing, 

I trow, to the love of gold! 

The good old times, with their thousand crimes, 
Confessed our common clay; 

For the churl^and lord, at the Christmas board, 
Were brothers, at least for a day! 


ANGEL OF T 


BY O. C. W 

No earthly exigence can e'er suffice 
To obviate my ardent love for thee; 

Tbou'lt reign within the sanctum of my heart, 
Till life retreats from bleak mortality— 

Fixed in a frAne, by love's fair fingers wrought.. 
Thy face is mirrored by each passing thought. * ' 

To utmost tension now my heart expands; 

And soft emotions, efflorescent roll, 

Like surges of translucent glory through 
The ever bubbling channel of the soul— 

'Tis the creation of inherent powers, 

Moved by thy magic—Angel of the Flowers. 

Old Autumn now, in sober livery dad, 

Is sketching death upon fair Nature’s brow; 
And soon the blushing subjects of <thy care 
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Shall waste beneath a monument of snow— 

But when bleak winds are rustling thro’ the hours 
Thou It be my solace, Angel of the Flowers. 

Thou art a native of that fairer clime. 

Where the sweet amaranthine blossom blows— 
Where “ green and yellow melancholy” ne’er 
His grim, and corrugated visage shows, 

But where the fragrance of oelestial bowers 
Exhale, unceasing, Angel of the Flowers. 

If thy soft blushes never were displayed, 

And damask pennons flasculous unfurled; 

Lift would be rigid, sullen, and obscure, 

A specter stalking gloomy o’er the world. 

All clad in uncouth livery of hours, 

With no fair feature, Angel of the Flowers. 
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It was about eight o’clock in the evening, a 
cold, winter evening, and a handsome house in 
the upper part of the city was a perfect blaze of 
light. It basked amid the folds of the heavy cur¬ 
tains, and then, as the rays were caught by the 
drops of the chandeliers, it glowed and sparkled 
in a thousand different hues. Even the weary 
beggar paused to fold her rags more closely about 
her, as she gazed with wondering admiration; 
and words wrung from a hopeless heart trembled 
on her pale lips. 

“Oh! blessed are the rich! for theirs is the 
good of the earth. They go to their splendid 
homes and rest sweetly on couches of down; no 
famishing children crying for bread which is not 
theirs to give—ho sick and loved ones fading 
before their eyes, with the cold floor for their 
dying bed—no bitter words and shamefhl acts to 
drive them on to deeds from which they would 
recoil—nought but light, and love, and plenty. 
God help the poor!” 

She passed on from the abode of wealth, and 
bitter thoughts were in her heart, but none knew 
it, and none cared—none, at leas^ of those who 
that night thronged the splendid mansion, and 
glided languidly to the sound of musio. 

There were only three persons in those lofty 
rooms then; a gentleman and two ladies, evidently 
waiting the arrival of expeoted visitors. The elder 
lady was attired in a black velvet dress, and point 
lace cap; but to judge from her frequent smooth¬ 
ing of the folds in the skirt, and re-arrangement 
of the lace lappets, she was evidently ill at ease. 
Her face had no kind of a look, that is, nothing 
by which one could determine upon her position 
—for stylish people often look quite as common, 
and common people quite as stylish. Just now 
it wore an expression of anxiety, and there was 
something of a frown upon her brow. 

“ How very foolish it was of you, Gilbert,” she 
exclaimed, “to insist upon dressing up an old 
woman like me in this ridiculous manner! I feel 
ten times better in my old sage-colored silk than 
I ever shall in this heavy stuff—four dollars a 
yard, too! how preposterous for a dress! I de¬ 
clare, I can hardly believe that you are Gilbert 
Elmly, and I your sister Sarah —ki seems like a 
dream! What business have we here, among these 
pictures, and curtains, and gim-crackB? The old 
room in Cherry street, with its checked baize, and 


black hair-cloth chairs, looked a thousand times 
more natural 1” 

How much longer she might have gone on it 
is impossible to say, for she had touched upon a 
favorite topic; but the mild-looking gentleman in 
a blue coat, who had been complacently peram¬ 
bulating up and down, stopped before her, as he 
replied laughingly, 

“Yes, yes, Sarah; it is all very hard to believe, 
I know, and sometimes I find myself wondering 
too; but still it is all honestly mine—that you may 
rest assured of—and I have formally installed you 
as mistress of the establishment Everything 
changes, of course—it is the way of the world; 
and this I consider a change very iriuch for the 
better—don’t you, Ada?” 

This was addressed to a pale, fair-looking girl 
who stood bending over a music-book; and as 
she raised her head at the question, her face be¬ 
came suffused with a deep blush. She, foolish 
girl! was thinking of a plainly-furnished room 
in an unfashionable part of the city; and there 
rose up before her a vision of pleasant faces, as 
with the shaded light placed on the little roimd 
table, a gentleman, who bore a marvelous resem¬ 
blance to the one before her, sat resting, with 
slippered feet, in a large arm-chair after the 
fatigues of the day—while she read to him from 
the newspaper, in a seat which he had placed as 
close to his own as possible—and MisB Sarah 
Etinly, in her favorite sage-colored silk, occupied 
herself most industriously with some intermi¬ 
nable piece of sewing. A very, very short time 
since the circle was just as she loved to fancy it— 
and now there they were in a gorgeous palace with 
everything around them but happiness. Surely 
they should have been contented! 

Ada Willbank was a sort of ward of Mr. Elmly’s; 
that is, she had been left to his guardianship by 
a dissipated father, whose property was found, at 
his death, to have dwindled away to a very small 
amount. But Mr. Elmly never told Ada how very 
small this was; she knew that it could not be a 
very great sum, but little did she know that she 
was indebted to her guardian for almost every 
dollar she spent Her face was not exactly pretty, 
and when she stood bending over a book as now, 
she was only a pale, quiet-looking girl, with a 
look somewhat of suffering upon her face; for 
Ada was lame—and to such a pensive, wistful 
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expression seems ever to belong. But when she 
raised those beautiful eyes of the deepest blue, 
with long, dark lashes, there was at onoe a world 
of character in the quiet face. They spoke of 
mind and intellect that seemed almost too much 
for that slight frame—of goodness, and truth, 
and purity—and feelings in which no thought of 
guile had erer mingled. 8he generally sought 
some retired corner, more than erer since their 
change to this splendid, butterfly state of exist¬ 
ence; for although she walked with very little 
difficulty, she shrank painfully from attracting 
any stranger’s eye. The world to her contained 
only those two—all the rest was a blank. She 
always addressed the sister as “Aunt Sarah,” 
she had been taught to call her so; but somehow 
she could not call her guardian “unde”—he was 
always “Mr. Elmly.” 

Ada was very small and delicate in appear¬ 
ance, and although she was now eighteen, her 
slight figure, and the extreme simplicity of her 
white muslin dress, made her look much younger. 
8he bad decidedly refused to wear any dress less 
unpretending, but Mr. Elmly took care that it 
should be as elegant as possible of the kind; 
and when she entered the room that evening he 
elasped a chain about her neck, to whioh was 
attached a heart of turquoise and diamond*— 
breaking forth at the same time into an extrava¬ 
gant eulogy on her appearance. A bright color 
rose in Ada’s cheeks, but whether called up by 
the heart or the words it is difficult to determine. 

But she has been a long while answering his 
question; and, indeed, she was almost as long in 
reality, for she didn’t know what to say. At 
length she murmured, 

“ If is very handsome.” 

“ Very handsome /” repeated Mr. Elmly, em¬ 
phatically, * 4 it ought to be 1 very handsome. * But 
that, Miss Ada, is not an answer, it is an equivo¬ 
cation—I hate equivocations.” 

Ada bent again over her book; but Miss Elmly 
saved her the trouble of making any rejoinder, 
for, giving the velvet skirt a series of twitches, 
she broke forth with, 

“ I have a great mind to shut myself up in my 
own room for the rest of the evening! What 
am I to do with all the strange people who are 
coming, I should like to know! I have never 
seen half of them! 4 Entertain’ them, indeed!— 

when I can soarcely make out what they say, 
between their French words and new-fangled ex¬ 
pressions. And then too, they are always asking 
me about things I never even heard of. I won¬ 
der at you, Gilbert, for thrusting yourself and all 
of us into such a Bcrape! You needn’t laugh— 
they will be laughing at you before long.” 

“I am not in the least afraid,” he replied, 
“for the world is a great coward, and, like some 


school-boys I have seen, only bullies where it can 
do so with impunity. It would be afraid to laugh 
at me, Gilbert Elmly, just retired on five hundred 
thousand dollars. I may be as ill-tempered, awk¬ 
ward, and ignorant as I choose, and they will 
court and flatter me. And you, my dear sister, 
need not trouble yourself in the least; if you are 
rather taciturn, and ill-at-ease, it will be attri¬ 
buted to hauteur consequent upon being sister 
to a man like me—if you talk much, and use ex¬ 
pressions a little different from theirs, you will 
be affable and eccentric. As to Ada, she need 
do nothing but look as pretty as she does now; 
to come in for more than her share of admiration. 
You look surprised, Ada, to find me so well ac¬ 
quainted with the ways of the world. No matter 
how I obtained my knowledge—sufficient that I 
have it.” 

But I>have not yet told you how old Mr. Elmly 
was; do not start, he was forty-five—and Miss 
Elmly was five years older. 

“But I cannot see yet why you have done 
this,” resumed his sister, “ I know that we can 
never be happy here—we are not fitted for it; 
and why don’t you live now as you have always 
been in the habit of living!” 

Mr. Elmly smiled at her vehemence, and glan¬ 
cing at his watch, observed, “half-past eight; 
the notes, I believe, specified nine, so that we 
have still half an hour, in which I will endeavor 
to give some explanation of my proceedings.” 

He seated himself between the two as he con¬ 
tinued, “when we were children, Sarah, you know 
that we lived in the country; and the happy period 
of my childhood is still as fresh in my mind as the 
events of yesterday. How we raced and tumbled 
about in all the wild joy of freedom and health! 
now swinging in the tree-tops, and then paddling 
in the brook, or scrambling among thorns and 
briers in those old woods, after violets, and straw¬ 
berries, and nuts—knowing no restraint, or re- 
cognizing none save a mother’s love. Ob, those 
were happy times! and I had a pearl in those 
days, which never left me unless some forward 
act had brought a tear to the gentle eyes which 
ever watched me with looks of love, and then it 
turned dark and colorless. I am not going to be 
sentimental, Ada—a man of my age is too old for 
I that; I will only tell you how I lost my pearl. 
The first time that I was oonscious of my loss, 
^as a dreary, never-to-be-forgotten day, that 
always looks grey and misty when viewed from 
memory’s store-house. It was May, and the 
birds sang, and the sun shone; but it was a 
cloudy day, fbr I left xfiy pleasant home, and 
came to the dark, cheerless, discouraging-look¬ 
ing city—a stranger in a stfange place, with no 
familiar voice to whisper my name, or bid me 
welcome. The store to which I was destined 
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was situated in a street more gloomy, if possible, 
than any I had passed through; and with a trem¬ 
bling hand, and confused head, I prooeeded with 
my task. At night, upon my bed in the deserted 
store, I looked for my pearl, but it was gone. 

“ I toiled thus for years; I became independant 
—wealthy—but my pearl never returned. I fan* 
cied myself happy during our quiet life in Cherry 
street, but there was still an unsatisfied longing 
—a yearning for something more—something dif¬ 
ferent—that has never been satisfied. At length 
something whispered to me that it was very foolish 
to search for peafls among dust and rubbish—in 
other words, to expect happiness from suoh a 
hum-drum existence; so I determined to come 
out into the light, and look for my pearL I am 
going to begin the search this very night” 

Ada had suddenly drawn away the hand which 
he took, and sat with her face averted, curling the 
leaves of a book. Miss Elmly listened patiently 
to the end; in the meantime making certain re¬ 
flections of her own as to her brother’s sanity, 
with all this nonsense about pearls. 

“Gilbert,” said she, suddenly, “I can tell you 
what will be the end of this: some designing girl, 
with more art than wealth, will lead you to make 
a fool of yourself before long.” 

“If you mean by that, Sarah, that I shall one 
of these days get married,” replied her brother, 
laughing, “I have entertained the very same 
thoughts myself.” 

Ada’s head drooped still more. 

“Of course,” he continued, merrily, “the mis¬ 
tress of suoh an establishment should be young, 
and beautiful, and proud—with that kind of man¬ 
ner that puts down nobodies, and takes up some¬ 
bodies. She should be accomplished, too—and 
sing and play like an angel, at the very least— 
there is a marvelous magic in a sweet voioe.” 

Poor Ada! her pillow that night was wet with 
tears. She had so envied the gift of song—so 
hung upon the tones that issued from the lips 
of those famed ones! for although her voioe, in 
speaking, was sweet and gentle, she could not 
raise a note. What would she have given to be 
able to warble even “Auld Robin Grayl” 

“There!” exclaimed Miss Elmly, as her fan 
suddenly snapt in two from awkward usage, 
“there go ten dollars to begin with! And they 
don’t give half the air of the old palm-leaf one 
I always carried to church. There goes the bell*, 
too! Do tell me, Gilbert! what must I do ? What 
must I say?” 

The prudent spinster exhibited such unwonted 
emotion, that Mr. Elmly could scarcely command 
his countenanoe—but it became necessary to do 
so, for some one was* coming in; and whispering a 
few directions to his sister, he advanced to meet 
them. 


The room filled rapidly; and the world of 
fashion determined that night to admit within 
its precincts the wealthy bachelor, Gilbert Elmly. 
His sister passed very well—the black velvet 
dress, and point laoe cap materially assisting so 
desirable an end; and Ada was left undisturbed 
in her corner, to admire the brilliant crowd, and 
wonder which face would be likely to attract hit 
fancy—until, a report being spread that she was 
the niece and heiress of the Elmlys, she was soon 
drawn forth from her obscurity. How she longed 
to get away from the brilliant lights, and gor¬ 
geous crowd, and weep unrestrainedly in her 
own apartment! 

Gilbert Elmly, believing himself invincible from 
his knowledge of the world, and his contempt for 
mere outside show, mingled unreservedly with 
the trifles about him, at first laughing within him¬ 
self at their emptiness and vanity; but suddenly 
something glowed and sparkled, and he, poor, 
deluded man! began to think that he had found 
his pearl. 

White robes flitted gracefully past him to the 
harp at the further end of the room—snowy 
fingers were busy with the chords—and a strain 
of delioious melody gushed forth upon the air. 
Now low, tremulous, and sweet—anon breaking 
forth into louder strains, but still strains of sur¬ 
passing sweetness; scarcely a sound was heard 
among the listeners—every other voice was hushed 
in rapt attention. A pair of deep blue orbs were 
fixed upon the singer with a wistful, almost im¬ 
ploring expression; and the slight figure of the 
lame girl was bent forward as though to catch 
every tone. - s 

Gilbert Elmly had placed himself in a position 
that commanded a full view of the musician's face; 
and a sudden glance from those dark, fathomless 
eyes thrilled through his very heart. They were 
as suddenly withdrawn; and a deep blush tinged 
the marble cheek, while the long lashes drooped 
like a shadow over it. 

She rose from the instrument, and others took 
her place, but that melting strain still vibrated 
through his heart. The gaze of those large, dark 
eyes haunted him as with a spell, and he glanced 
at the pearls on her bosom and thought of kit 
pearl—bis last, unrecovered jewel. Turn back, 
Gilbert Elmly—the pearl sits paling in the dark¬ 
ness, for the light of love is withdrawn, and a 
false glitter is leading thee on further and further 
from it. 

“How well you played to-night, Florence,” 
was the mother’s remark, as the two drove rapidly 
home. 

Florence Hamilton was buried in a train of 
pleasant thoughts that came dancing through her 
brain; but she answered quickly, “I am quite 
aware of that,mamma; and if I mistake not, that 
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•ong is worth to me at least five hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“You mean the bachelor?” was the rejoinder, 
“ yes, he is evidently smitten, and a very fine man 
too, my dear.” 

“I do not know what you mean by ‘a fine 
man, 1 ” replied the daughter, pettishly, “if it 
implies one very rich and rather weak, that he 
certainly is; but as to appearanoe, he might 
almost pass for my grandfather—there is be¬ 
sides a total absenoe of any style about him 
whatever.” 

“And yet, my dear, you would be willing to 
beoome J/rt. Gilbert Elmly?” 

“Certainly I should; I do not see what that 
has to do with it.” 

“Of course not,” replied the mother; and the 
two relapsed into silence. 

That night Gilbert Elmly, for the first time, 
gloried in his wealth; the beautiful face of Flo¬ 
rence Hamilton came mingling with his dreams, 
and then a low sound of music strains rose upon 
his ear. 

Days passed, and the fascination continued; the 
world to him contained but Florence—he forgot 
all beside, and spent hour after hour listening to 
those thrilling tones, wrapt in a state of ecstasy. 
Her harp was every day wreathed with fresh 
flowers; flowers breathed out their fragrance 
within the walls of her boudoir—flowers bloomed 
in her hair—he seemed resolved to bury her in a 
wilderness of sweets. Day after day the two went 
forth together—the sober, middle-aged man, and 
the beautiful, blooming girl; and people talked 
and wondered, while the two still kept their own 
counsel. 

But one morning Florence Hamilton sat alone 
beside her harp, but the beautiful hand no longer 
swept the strings; a smile was on the full, red 
lips, as she turned a ring on her finger in dif¬ 
ferent directions that the light might fall more 
vividly upon it. 

“I always had a passion for diamonds.” she 
murmured to herself, “and after all, he does very 
well.” 

And what has become of Ada? The poor, un¬ 
loved, neglected one ? She had spoken very little 
since the night of the party, and went about with 
a face even more quiet and pale than usual. She 
seemed almost to have turned into marble—so 
very rigid was the expression of her features! 
and her eyes were now always veiled by the long 
lashes. 

“ How very pale you look, Ada,” observed Mr. 
Elmly, kindly, “I am afraid the new hourfe does 
not agree with you.” 

He was right—it did not; but Ada merely 
smiled sadly as she sipped her coffee. 

“ It would be very strange if it did agree with 


I her,” said Miss Elmly, sharply, “the more I see 
| of it, the more I am disposed to find fault with 
| it. A parlor and dining-room on one floor are 
| quite enough for any reasonable people; but here 
| you must have twp parlors, a library, a dining- 
• room, and butler’s pantry, with doors that slide 
I into all sorts of queer places, instead of opening 
| as they should do. I am always thinking of the 
| rooms in Cherry street, and keep pushing at the 
| doors to make them open, until that good-for- 
nothing mulatto felldw comes along with a smile 
! on his face, and has the impudenee to say,«allow 
| me, ma’am.’ What business has he to be polite, 

| and say, ( allow me, ma’am,’ juBt as if he thought 
I himself a gentleman ? Of course he will be allowed 
| to do what he is paid for doing, but I hate these 
new servants. And do, for pity’s sake, Gilbert, 
either keep that Mrs. Marlington away from me, 
or else make me a small dictionary of their queer 
words to carry in my pocket She is always 
asking me some ridiculous question about the 
house, and says that when they build they intend 
to have a port-go-chair—now what in the world 
is that?” 

“ Porte-cochere, Sarah,” said her brother, laugh¬ 
ing; and on receiving the desired explanation, 
Miss Elmly looked almost as wise as she had done 
before. 

But Mr. Elmly was now often away from home; 
and Ada saw much less of him than formerly. 
She would quietly take her book to some retired 
apartment, or else spend her time in the library, 
still bending, pale and exhausted, over heavy 
volumes, the contents of which often swam before 
her eyes as the tears came welling forth. That 
beautiful, dark-eyed girl seemed ever before her; 
she had caught his glanee, as it was bent that 
night on the downcast face, and she knew not 
why, but her heart grew cold within her. She 
had noticed too, the look, half of scorn, half of 
pity, with which Miss Hamilton had surveyed 
her when they were presented to each other; 
and she trembled to think of the life that would 
be hers when a new mistress came into the house 
of Gilbert Elmly. Her resolution was taken, 
however—she determined to qualify herself far 
a teacher; and steadily pursuing her daily, and 
often midnight task, she endeavored to forget 
the past. 

Sometimes she would glide stealthily into the 
drawing-room, when she knew that he was out, 
often at the twilight hour—and selecting from 
the music-book some simple air, endeavor to 
bring forth the notes oorrectly; she to wanted to 
play at least “ Auld Robin Gray” for him before 
she went! 

She was surprised there, one evening, by the 
entrance of Mr. Elmly. 

“Why, Ada!” he exclaimed, “you look almost 
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like a ghost you are so pale, and how you tremble! 
Sit down, I wish to speak to you.” 

Cheek and lips had became perfectly colorless; 
and Mr. Elmly, after gazing upon her in surprise 
for a moment, continued, “you have been moping 
too much by yourself, Ada; but you will soon 
have a companion, for the beautiful Florence 
Hamilton has consented to become my wife.” 

“May you be happy!” quivered on her pale 
f lips; but the words were scarcely audible, and 
the next moment Ada Ipy senseless at his feet. 

Very much bewildered, Gilbert Elmly raised 
her gently from the floor, and now, for the first 
time, an idea which he never could have imagined 
flashed through his mind; and with a heavy sigh 
he bore his insensible burden to a sofa, and then 
called his sister. 

Ada awoke but too soon to consciousness; but 
the pale lips uttered not a word, and they did not 
seek to rouse her from her stupor. 

It was some days after the scene in the draw- 
ing-room, and Mr. Elmly stood buttoning his over¬ 
coat at the dining-room window, wearing very 
much the expression of a man who was under- 
going a scolding. Miss Elmly sat balancing her 
tea-spoon on her cup, and looking as though she 
had just heard something which she had always j 
predicted would happen; and hesitating between j 
her satisfaction on finding herself in the right, j 
and her natural dislike to bad news. 

“Well,” said she, after a pause, “ I really don’t j 
know but I am rather glad of it, upon the whole; 
because I always told you so, and you wouldn’t 
listen to my advice. No fortune could support 
this extravagant style of living; but it is a great 
deal easier, I can tell you, to go up in the world 
than to come down. I have become accustomed 
now to velvet dresses and real lace, and do not 
at all fancy the idea of going back to dyed silks 
and bobbinet Neither does Cherry street look 
as inviting to me as it did; and I do not feel at 
all ready to have the silver put up for sale.” 

“We are not going back to Cherry street,” re¬ 
plied her brother, “nor did I say positively that 
we must make any change at all—I merely hinted 
at the possibility of such a thing. I must con¬ 
sult a friend first, and see how my affairs stand.” 

Surely Florence Hamilton had not turned into 
a man of business; for to the well-known house 
did Mr. Elmly direct his steps, and soon found 
himself seated beside her. He staid there some¬ 
time, telling her a long story, which appeared 
both to surprise and annoy her. Her color 
- changed rapidly during the relation; and at its 
conclusion Mr. Elmly stood proudly before her, 
and said, 

“Now, Florence Hamilton, I have told you all 
—follow the dictates of your own heart, and let 
your decision be the truth at least.” 


There was a long pause, during which Florence 

sat with averted face. 

“Have you decided?” asked Mr. Ehnly, at 
length. 

“I have,” she replied, quietly, “I feel that I 
never could love any poor man well enough to 
marry him.” 

So saying, she calmly drew off a glittering ring, 
and placing it in his hand, glided from the room. 

Gilbert Elmly stood for a moment where she 
had left him; and a smile curled his lip as be 
thought of his boasted experience in the ways of 
the world. He had considered himself qualified 
to warn others, but had fallen into the snare him* 
self. Experience is, after all, the best teacher; 
and with a thoughtful step he passed from the 
house. 

He sat alone in his library that evening, whefei 
the door opened softly, and Ada entered the room. 
Her face bore the traces of recent tears; and Mr. 
Elmly could see that she was very much agitated. 

Excuse me for coming in thus, when you pro¬ 
bably wish to be alone,” said she, in a gentle 
voice, “but Aunt Sarah has told me of your mis¬ 
fortunes, and I wish to express some small sense 
of my gratitude for all your kindness, and a hope 
that yon will now let me make some return. You 
will let me help you, will you not? You do not 
know how much I can do.” 

“Bless you, Ada, for this!” replied Mr. Elmly, 
as he gazed fondly on the pure young face up¬ 
turned to his, “so you do not desert me, then, 
the moment fortune takes his flight But I do 
not need your assistance, sweet one; we are not 
steeped in poverty as you seem to suppose—wc 
must only move from here. It was foolish though 
of me, wasn’t it, Ada, to seek for my pearl where 
all is so false and glittering ? I might have known 
that it was only to be found amid the good and 
true.” 

I am sorry to say that Ada was by no means 
as grieved as she ought to have been at Mr. 
Elmly’s misfortunes—his loss of both fortune and 
ladye-love; nay, before she went to sleep that 
night she even smiled a little, and wondered if 
they could not be happy again. 

Mr. Elmly’s aristocratic neighbors were both 
surprised and shocked at the sale of his house 
and furniture; but as his apartments were known 
to contain a great many beautiful things, they all 
flocked to the auction, and entertained each other 
with comments on the extravagance and ill-judged 
proceedings of people who suddenly rise from 
nobodies, and fall back again quite as suddenly. 

The sale was concluded—the house locked up 
by its new owner—and the Elmlys had gone no 
one knew where, and no one oared. 

It was summer; and the air was laden with 
the breath of roses, while the half twilight of a 
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lovely June evening shrouded the scene in a plea¬ 
sant gloom. A beautiful country-seat on the 
banks of the Hudson had remained untenanted 
for some time. The flowers and shrubbery had 
been suffered to sweep over the garden walks, 
the borders were untrimmed, and the place ne¬ 
glected; but new occupants had now taken pos¬ 
session, and the hand of improvement was every 
where visible. 

At one of the French corridors, opening on the 
lawn, stood Gilbert Elmly and Ada; while Miss 
Elmly was seated on a sofa, apparently engaged 
In solving some weighty problem. 

At length she exclaimed, “I cannot understand 
you at all, Gilbert, lately—you talk of poverty, 
and break up in the city to keep almost as ex¬ 
pensive an establishment here; for I count up 
every item of expenditure, and it amounts to a 
sum that would not answer for a poor person.” 

Her brother smiled; and then, with some em¬ 
barrassment, he replied, “but I am not poor.” 

Both Ada and Miss Elmly started in surprise, 
and looked as though they half suspected him 
to be joking; but being assured on that point, 
bis sister exclaimed, “well, I declare! I really 
am-” 

MWhat?” inquired her brother. 

“Very glad indeed,” she continued, “for the 
truth is, it is much pleasanter to be rich than 
poor; and after you get accustomed to style, and 
all that sort of thing, one doesn *t mind it so much. 
I really felt quite bad at the idea of going back 
again to our old quarters; but certainly, brother, 
your conduct has been almost incomprehensible— 
are we to stay here now in peace and quietness, 
or make another move as soon as it suits your 
fancy ?” 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Elmly, “this is a 


lovely place, and we are all to remain here and 
become attached to it. Perhaps it was not quite 
right of me—indeed I acknowledge that it was 
not—but I could not bear the idea of being de¬ 
ceived, and seeing my glittering castles one by 
one fall headlong to the ground; so I invented 
the fable of having lost my fortune, and found 
that, when stripped of my borrowed plumes, I 
was but a jackdaw indeed. And not only a jack¬ 
daw, but I began to think myself something of an 
old fool besides, and determined that the country 
would be the best place for me. So here I am, 
and here I am resolved to stay.” 

He looked toward Ada, but she was gazing re¬ 
solutely out upon the lawn. 

“But, Sarah,” he continued, in a Blightly em- 
barrassed tone, “I have succeeded in my search 
—I have found my pearl.” 

Miss Elmly was quite unable to comprehend 
his meaning; but when, with gentle force, he led 
Ada forward, a slight perception of the truth 
began to dawn upon her. The idea was not 
altogether pleasant at first—she did nol feel 
willing to resign her station as mistress of the 
establishment; but as she glanced at the half 
shrinking figure, and sweet, blushing face of Ada 
better thoughts came over her; and following a 
good impulse, she stooped and kissed the fair, 
young brow. 

Tears sprang to the eyes of Ada at this act of 
tenderness, and even his sister’s face showed 
signs uf emotion; but Gilbert Elmly was pre¬ 
judiced against crying, and in a merry tone he 
exclaimed, 

“This wise search of mine was very much like 
that of the old lady, who, after spending a whole 
day hunting for her spectacles, found them com¬ 
fortably perched upon her own nose!” 


NIAGARA. 
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Thy solemn voice, Niagara, 

Still echoes on my ear! 

Forever by the day and night 
Thy surging sounds I hear. 

Forever! and no place hath power 
To woo my thoughts from thee! 

Thy rugged rocks—thy foaming floods, 
All—all—I still can see. 

Again upon thy heaving breast 
I feel our frail bark rise! 

Again I shudder at thy feet, 

And close in prayer my eyes! 

Thy cold breath wrapped me in a cloud 
As in that misty cave, 


I heard the winds and waters roar 
From portals of the grave. 

The crumbling cliffs, far—far above, 
Upon me seemed to frown! 

I scarce could raise my eyes, for fear— 
For awe, could scarce look down. 

Ah! then I felt how great the power 
Of Him, who ruled that flood, 

And in that deeply fearful hour 
My soul was lost in God. 

Forever-more, while pulse shall heat 
Within this mortal frame, 

Shall tho deep thought enkindled there 
Bum on with steadfast flame. 
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Silently, and without being discovered, they 
retraced their steps to the mansion of Colonel 
Beed. 

“Yon will not go without taking leave of my 
consin,” said Harry, as he saw Warren preparing 
to depart. 

“I saw her a moment before we left.” 

“IJrue, but you are aware that your life is to 
be plaoed in the greatest peril to-night; for 
myself I intend to be prepared for the worst. I 
am sure you cannot think of leaving her with 
that formal parting.” 

“#hy not, Hammond!” asked his companion, 
in a voice by no means firm, “I am not aware 
that my life is of any consequence to her.” 

“You wrong her very much, Warren.” 

The subject was dropped there, and the young 
men followed Wayne into the house; Talula 
having disappeared during their conversation. 
They found the party still in the library, and 
Wayne at onoe communicated the information 
he had gained. After arrangements had been 
made for the attack, Washington prepared to 
return to head-quarters, and Wayne and Floury 
rode off to join their soldiers at Sandy Beach, 
about fourteen miles distant 

While Warren was standing at the door con¬ 
versing with Washington, Harry stepped out and 
going to the parlor found Virginia anxiously 
awaiting him. Minutely he detailed to her the 
adventure, the plans for the attack, and then, 
with hesitation, observed, “would you like a 
walk in the portico? I have something of im¬ 
portance to say to you.” 

She placed her arm within his, and they walked 
a few times the length of the portico without a 
word being said by either. At length Harry, a 
little embarrassed, remarked, “you will recol¬ 
lect, Virginia, that in my letters to you from 
England I used to write about Amy Westbrook, 
my Amy.” 

“Certainly, Harry, and really expected from 
the enthusiasm of your letters that I might meet 
a new cousin ere this.” 

“And you recollect too—that is—you know 
that our enterprisej>f to-night is a dangerous 
one.” 

“Yes, but do not see the connection between 
those two facts.” 


“ Virginia, I have serious things to say,” said 
Harry, gravely. 

“You are right, forgive me, and say what you 
wish.” 

“You do not know,” continued Harry, “how 
dear Amy is to me, we were betrothed-” 

“ Fou, Harry, betrothed! Why was this con¬ 
cealed from me, when I spoke to you of her 
months ago?” 

“You might have guessed a part of it, and 
since my return I have found you so opposed to 
everything English, that I have long hesitated 
about naming it to you.” 

“Who is she, Harry? Is she suited to you?” 

“She is unlike me, Virginia, but possesses just 
the qualities whioh I should love in a wife. I 
have wished much recently that you might know 
Amy. You should have seen her ere this.” 

“How, she is not in America,” said Virginia, 
doubtingly. 

“Yes, at New York, I see I must tell it all to 
you. She is, as you know, the orphan niece and 
ward of Sir Guy Carlton, a fine-minded and most 
honorable man. He consented to my marriage 
with Amy, and at my earnest request gave per¬ 
mission for her to come over to this country with 
his sister, Lady Denham. It was then thought 
that the war might be brought to a speedy close; 
but that is at present out of the question. I have 
of late been very anxious about Amy, and espe¬ 
cially since I pledged myself to this enterprise. 
You do not know how dear she is to me.” 

“And does she love you as deeply?” asked 
Virginia. 

“Can I doubt it when she has left country, 
friends, and all for me, God bless her! My only 
thoughts now are for her. My death would be 
a dreadful blow to her. She is not as strong as 
you are, and could not so well bear an afflic¬ 
tion. Hers is one of those hearts which will 
quiver, bend, and break. Poor girl, she has not 
a thought, or wish on earth that is not connected 
with me.” 

“Poor girl I” repeated Virginia, “she is at 
least happy in loving and being loved.” 

Hammond continued, “she is veiy young, 
scarcely seventeen, and timid and sensitive to a 
painful degree. She will be your sister, Vir¬ 
ginia, and you, who are like her, motherless and 
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Bisterless, will love her. I know yon most have 
felt your loneliness.” 

“Felt it! oh, my God!—but, go on—go on, 
Harry.” 

“I leave her to your care. * Should I fall, you 
will send to her this package, and take her to 
your home. You will love her—you cannot help 
it” 

“Is she beautiful?” asked Virginia, hardly 
conscious of what she said. 

“To my eyes surpassingly lovely, but you 
shall judge for yourself.” 

They entered the house, and approaching a 
lamp upon the mantel, Hammond took from 
his bosom a miniature. Virginia brushed away 
the tears which during their conversation had 
gathered on her eye-lashes, and gazed at it long 
and earnestly, then returned it to Harry, who, 
without trusting* himself with a look, pressed his 
Ups to it, and re-placed it. 

“Now, Virginia, I have detained you too long, 
you look pale and ill from this night's fatigue. 
Besides,” he added, with an attempt to smile, 
“ Warren is waiting, and probably has something 
to say to you which would be more acceptable.” 

“Warren has nothing to say to me which you 
might not hear,” interrupted Virginia. 

“You will forgive me, Virginia,if I tell you 
that I think your treatment of him is unkind, 
almost resentful, an exact contradiction of your¬ 
self. You know him to be one of the noblest of 
men—you surely cannot doubt his love for you— 
your conduct is perfectly inexplicable to me.” 

“ Speak upon any other subject, Harry.” . 

“ I will not mention it against your wish, but 
do not, I pray you, part from him to-night in 
unkindness. I am confident that you will regret 
it if you do. Remember .*' 

Warren, who had unavoidably been a witness 
of a part of their interview, was walking in the 
portico, when Hammond came out. 

“ The horses are ready saddled, and unless wt 
make haste we shall hardly be in oamp before 
day-break.” 

“I have waited to say some parting words 
to my cousin; are not you going to bid her 
adieu ?” 

“Oh, certainly if you think she expects it.” 

. He stepped at once into the room. Virginia's 
head was bowed upon her hands, but on hearing 
his footsteps she started and turning so that the 
light might not fall on her face, rose to meet 
him, but cold and reserved to him who had seen 
her shedding passionate tears with her hand 
olasped in that of Hammond. A very formal 
parting followed, and a few moments after she 
heard their horse's hoofe as they rode out of the 
yard. 

Toward midnight, Wayne divided his little 


band of men into two detachments, preceded by 
the forlorn hopes, of twenty men each, to break 
down the palisades for the passage of the two 
columns. When they had emerged from the 
thioket of alders it was nearly midnight, and the 
tide having come in the morass was one sheet of 
water, but the brave men plunged in at once and 
crossed to the foot of the hill without being dis¬ 
covered. But at the first blow of the axes upon 
the palisades fhe sentinels were startled—the 
alarm was instantly given—drums beat the call 
to arms—lights gleamed along the fort, and the 
ramparts were covered with men. The next in¬ 
stant a brilliant light flashed over the waters, 
illuminating the country for miles around; and, 
from the cannon of the fort, a shower of balls 
and grape shot fell among the devoted men. 
Still they labored at their posts till a space was 
cleared for the advancing columns. Wayne him¬ 
self was the first to spring through the opening 
thus made, and fearlessly led his brave men up 
the hill in the very face of that incessant shower. 
One constant blaze of fire played around the 
fort, and a tremendous cannonade was kept up. 
Every flash of light showed the awful carnage of 
that terrible night; Hammond, eagerly advan¬ 
cing at the head of half a dozen men as brave 
and fearless os himself, was struck by a cannon 
boll, and fell just as Warren and two others 
bearing Wayne, who had been struck upon the 
head, came up. 

“Carry me into the fort—let me die at the 
head of my men,” cried Wayne. 

Warren resigned his place to a fellow soldier, 
and sprang to the side of Hammond. At that mo¬ 
ment Fleury grasped the standard, and a shout of 
victory ran through the broken columns, echoed 
from man to man. Stony Point was won. Not 
a shot had been fired by Wayne’s men, but with 
fixed bayonets, and under a terrible fire, they 
had pressed up the hill to the very entranoe of 
the fort 

When the oloud of smoke rolled away over the 
river, and daylight, come on, they counted more 
than a hundred of those brave men wounded or 
dead upon that red battle-field. 

Virginia Reed had passed a sleepless night, 
and awaited with dreadful anxiety the morning's 
dawn. At last she saw approaching the house 
a party of soldiers, bearing a rude litter, con¬ 
structed of the branches of trees, and preceded 
by Warren. 

“Thank God! Thank God!” 

He at least had not fallen; she sprung down 
the stairoase, and meeting him at the door, ex¬ 
tended her hand, exclaiming, with an agony of 
tears, “you are safe.” 

He did not notice her passionate joy at his 
safety, but misinterpreting her language and 
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motives, wished that he had fallen in the place 
of his friend. 

Hammond was dreadfully wounded—a ball had 
shattered his left arm so that it was amputated 
soon after, and his face was horribly disfigured. 
A long, delirious fever followed, in which the one 
theme of his wild ravings was Amy, his one pas¬ 
sionate prayer to see her onea more. Talula, 
who had come down on the day after the action, 
was half wild with grief, and when she heard 
that beloved name murmured by the lips of the 
sufferer, she said to Virginia, with a look of 
unutterable melancholy, “the is one whom he 
loves.*’ But not then, nor till weeks after did 
she divine the secret of the poor Indian maid. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Fob many days after Talula had looked upon 
Hammond, wounded and suffering, she was not 
seen by Virginia; and her tribe at the encamp¬ 
ment missed her daily. Often at nightfall she 
would return, worn and wearied, and on her 
couch of skins moan herself to sleep, but she 
had ever been a wandering, restless girl, whom 
none had attempted to control, and now no one 
but Mantonak, her Indian lover, sought to know 
her grief. She turned from him, and wandered 
off all day among the hills, and when night came 
on threw herself upon the mossy turf, a few rods 
above the mansion-house of Colonel Reed, and I 
wished she might die. One wish beside that lin¬ 
gered in her heart—she longed to see the maiden 
of hie love. 

Gradually a soft, refreshing sleep stole over 
her, and when she woke all the lights but one 
had disappeared from the mansion. That she 
knew beamed from the room where the pale- 
faced maiden watched her lover. Talula rose, 
and following the windings of a small brook, 
soon reached the gate, and threading the paths 
through the shrubbery stood beneath that win¬ 
dow. Fragrant honeysuckles twined around it, 
and the air was redolent of perfume. The cool 
breeze from the water came up through the trees, 
and fanned the brow of the weary girl; she flung 
herself upon the moist turf and tossed the tangled 
locks of her long, black hair from her hot cheek. 
But not to sleep, for within she heard the mean¬ 
ings of the sick man in the delirium of fever, 
and every now and then gentle words spoken in 
the sweet cadenoe of affeotion; and sometimes 
a shadow would be flung across the white cur¬ 
tains of the window. Not to rest, for a fire was 
burning at her heart, a crimson flush was on her 
cheek, and unearthly light in her large, hollow 
eyes. While she lay upon the damp grass, the 
folds of white muslin which screened from view 
those within the apartment, were put carefully 


aside, and a young girl leaned for a moment 
forth. Talula looked eagerly to catch a glimpse 
of her face, but saw only that she was very fair, 
and that her eyes were glistening with tears. 

When she had dropped the curtains the Indian 
girl arose, parted the honeysuckles that twined 
about the window, and peered cautiously into the 
apartment A white curtained bed stood so near 
that she might have touched it with her hand, 
and beside it, bending over the slomberer, that 
slender girl, dad in a loose dress of white muslin, 
with soft brown hair falling in curls over her 
shoulders; still her face was hidden from view. 
She laid her hand upon the cheek of her lover— 
bathed his brow, and pressed her lips to his till 
the very soul of Talula grew faint at the sight, 
and, uttering a low moan in her anguish, she 
turned away. 

The next night, while Virginia watched by the 
side of Harry, she heard the low whistle of Talula 
through the open window. She silently admitted 
her, and saw with astonishment the change which 
a few days had wrought in her appearanoe. She 
; was pale, worn and anxious, her step languid, her 
: cheek haggard, and her eyes had a wild, restless, 

! shadowy look. Her moccasins were torn and 
| soiled, and her long, black hair, usually so care¬ 
fully braided, hung in neglected, tangled masses 
over her shoulders. Virginia, bending over the 
dark-browed girl, placed her arm around her 
slender waist, and tenderly inquired what trou¬ 
bled her. Talula answered by a passionate bunt 
of tears, and, clasping her hands mournfully to¬ 
gether, leaned her head upon the shoulder of 
Virginia. 

44 Talula has come to bid you farewell, and te 
look again upon his faoe,” she murmured, glan¬ 
cing at the face of Harry, now quiet in slumber. 
Then, suddenly springing to the bedside, she 
smoothed his hair, laid his hand gently on her 
heart, and pressed her lips to his. He smiled in 
his dreams as the warm lips touched his own; 
but never did he know of the passionate love of 
the poor Indian girl. Virginia kept her secret 
well. As she turned away from his side, Talula 
whispered her wish to look upon the faoe of his 
beloved. 

They stole softly out of the room, up the broad 
staircase into a sleeping room; and Virginia, 
screening the light with her hand, drew apart 
the curtains of a bed, revealing to the eyes of 
the Indian girl the fair, pleasant faoe of Harry's 
betrothed. Talula touched her lips to the sof^ 
childish cheek resting upon the snowy pillow, 
dropped a tear upon the little hand that lay upon 
the counterpane, then drawing the roSC-colored 
curtains around her, they left her to her slumber. 

44 Talula will come no more to the dwelling of 
the pale-faoe,” she whispered to Virginia, “all 
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fere happy now, and do not need her;” then re¬ 
fusing all her kind entreaties to remain with her, 
to make her home among her white friends, and 
return no more to the forest, she flung her arms 
passionately around her and departed. 

CHAPTER VII. 

About six weeks after the occurrences above 
related, the lady of one of the patriots, residing 
a few miles below the mansion of Colonel Reed, 
gave a ball in honor of several American officers 
stationed in the neighborhood. The country, for 
some time previous much annoyed by marauding 
troops of British soldiers led on by tories, had 
now became quiet, and Colonel Heed thought it 
perfectly safe to leave his household for a single 
evening to the care of the domestics. He desired 
to attend himself for the purpose of meeting there 
a friend with whom he had business of import¬ 
ance. Harry, now al^Le to go out for the first 
time since receiving his wounds, was particularly 
anxious to introduce to his acquaintances his 
beautiful betrothed, and insisted upon escorting 
Virginia, but somewhat piqued at the conduct 
of Warren, she had decided to remain at home, 
pleading a severe head ache as an excuse. She 
*waa aware that Warren was a particular friend 
to the lady who gave the ball, and one of the few 
whose presence was especially desired upon the 
occasion; but that officer, still stationed at a post 
np the river, awaiting orders to go south, had 
excused himself on aeoount of wounds received 
in a late skirmi sh. Virginia, who had hardly 
seen him since the first week of Harry’s illness, 
was convinced that his unwillingness to attend, 
arose rather from the unexplained estrangement, 
occasioned by pride and an unyielding spirit on 
the part of eaeh. 

Just after sunset Colonel Reed, with Harry 
and Amy, departed, having first given especial 
directions that the doors should be tlosed at an 
early hour, and promising to be at home a little 
past midnight Virginia watched them until 
their horses disappeared at a turn of the road, 
and then took a walk through the garden and 
grounds immediately adjoining the house, hoping 
that the fresh air would relieve a doll head-ache, 
occasioned by a few days of over-exertion and 
anxiety. It was quite twilight when she re- 
entered the house, and having semi that every 
■thing was arranged for the night, and given 
some directions to the domestics, she went up to 
her chamber and attempted to compose herself 
to sleep. But weary, ill, and unhappy, with 
her feelings intensely excited, and oppressed by 
some indefinable feeling of fear, her mind was 
tormented by a thousand strange fancies, and 
she remained for hours in that half-sleeping, 


half-wakeful condition, when one is conscious of 
everything going on around, and yet when all 
outward circumstances are blended inseparably 
with dreams. Several times she fancied that 
she heard unusual noises about the house, and 
visions of fierce-looking tories passed before her 
eyes. 

Again she seemed to stand on a little promon¬ 
tory overhanging Lake Champlain, when two 
Indians came toward its very verge dragging 
Talula, and while one held her by the arm, the 
other severed her long, black tresses. Then with 
a quick push they sent her over—a loud splash 
followed, and the waters closed over her—not 
forever, for her dark, mournful eyes glanced up 
reproachfully, and one of the men with a shud¬ 
der loosened a fragment of rock from the oliff 
and hurled it into the lake, and above the roaring 
of the tempestuous wind through the dark pine 
woods the crackling of human bones, and a yell 
of mortal agony were distinctly heard. 

The next instant the scene changed, and she 
stood alone in that wild cave where the hemlocks 
cast dark, fantastic shadows into the water. The 
stars of the summer night were out in the sky, 
and a night bird was singing a plaintive strain, 
and that mournful music changed to the low, 
bird-like whistle of Talula. 

It was so perfectly distinct that Virginia, roused 
at onoe, sprang immediately to the window which 
had been left open, and, parting the curtains, 
looked cautiously out, still uncertain if the sound 
were reality. Everything was quiet in the gar¬ 
den, but the sir was so cool and refreshing to her 
hot cheeks and aching head that she drew a seat 
near, and, leaning her forehead upon her hand, 
half closed her eyes in a dreamy reverie, smiling 
at her childish fears and fancies. The soft moon¬ 
light fell upon the gardens like peace upon a 
weary heart, and everything was bathed in a 
pale, silvery radiance. The long branches of the 
trees swayed gently back and forth, and through 
their parted foliage gleamed the bright waters of 
the Hudson. 

While Virginia was dreamily glancing at the 
moonlit beauty without, she fancied that she 
perceived a man creeping stealthily along in the 
shadow of a long avenue of trees extending from 
the mansion down to the water-side. The next 
moment seeing similar figures all about the gar¬ 
den, she concluded that they were but shadows 
flung fantastically upon the grass by the heavy 
branches of the trees. Now the low, prolonged 
whistle of Talula stole up from the shrubbery 
below her window; she answered it at once, and 
quickly descending the stairs noiselessly that she 
might not disturb the household, she admitted 
her by the garden door. In a few hurried words 
> Talula told her, that in a ramble at twilight 
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among the hills, she had overheard the conver¬ 
sation of a party of tones, led on by Mr. Van 
Zandt, and instigated by Captain Proctor, who 
were coming at midnight to attack the house, f 
while a detachment from their number was to ! 
intercept Colonel Reed on his way home, and 
make him prisoner. 

It was now late, and there was not a moment 
to be lost. Virginia thought that Warren, three 
miles np the river, might, if apprized of the 
danger, be able to reach the mansion in time to 
save it from destruction. Pride and resentment 
were alike forgotten in the moment where his 
aid seemed all upon which she could rely. It 
would be folly to depend upon the presence of 
mind of the domestics, even had they been very 
efficient. She decided at once upon the course 
to pursue, awoke the household, and directing 
each to take care of herself, despatched Talula 
to warn her father of the intended attack, and 
herself set out for the camp of Warren, well 
knowing that no one would be so expeditious as 
herself. His post was across the river, and the 
bridge having been destroyed a few weeks pre¬ 
vious to that time by the British, there was no 
way of crossing except in a little boat, which, 
when not in use, was moored in a cove at the 
foot of the garden. 

She stepped in, and rowing with incredible 
swiftness, soon neared a landing-place upon the 
opposite side; but happening to think that her 
boat might be discovered and her return inter¬ 
cepted, with much difficulty she proceeded half 
a mile up stream to a retired place. Having 
secreted it close to the shore, and in the shadow 
of a dark clump of alders she found a path 
through a wilderness of willows to the foot of a 
declivity, where the Soldiers had cut away the 
underwood, so that she was now able to find her 
way without difficulty. Before midnight she 
reached the place where Warren and his men 
were stationed, a rude, block-house in the very 
centre of the Wood, and green and leafy as the 
abode of Robin Hood, or the gallant Marion. 

The soldiers were grouped about upon the 
grass, beguiling the hours with laughter and 
careless songs. Warren sat apart from the rest, 
and was the first to perceive Virginia. 

“Good God, Virginia, what is this?” was his 
first exclamation. 

The poor girl sunk exhausted into the arms 
opened to enfold her, and that moment of cer¬ 
tainty that she had needed and sought hid aid— 
tacitly acknowledged her dependence on him, 
was one of most thrilling rapture to the sensitive 
lover. No professions or promises of love could 
have been so prized as that one confiding, im¬ 
ploring look—no words so sweet as the passionate 
whisper which claimed h is protection and aid. 


Warren instantly called his men together, and 
briefly stated Hie danger and the need of the 
utmost haste. The horses were immediately 
\ brought, and the riflemen, all well-appointed, 
brave fellows, young, active, and ready to follow 
their leader to the death, sprung to their saddles 
and galloped off in a northern direction, for the 
purpose of crossing a bridge about a half a mile 
above. Warren and Virginia went by the same 
path she had taken to row over in the boat. 
Before they had arrived at the place where their 
horses were to be left, a brilliant light suddenly 
shone far down the river, showing but too well 
that the tories had commenced their work of 
destruction. 

Virginia dashed madly on ahead of her com¬ 
panion, tossed the bridle over her horse’s heady 
and sprung to the ground before he came up 
with her. Then with her hands clasped pas¬ 
sionately, gazed with feelings of mingled terror 
and admiration at the blazing dwelling now dis¬ 
tinctly visible. 

“Is it not glorious, magnificent?” she ex¬ 
claimed, “but oh, God, it is my horns! 1 * 

The flames that wrapped the mansion now 
shot up in slender pillars, like those wizard 
lights which play their fantastic dance along 
the sky on a winter's night, then, twining and 
curling about the falling timbers, they swayed 
to and fro like banners in the wind. The fields 
of grain nearly ripened for the harvest caught 
fire, and the dense wood in the rear glittered 
with showers of golden sparks. 

It was a scene of awful magnificence. The 
broad river glowed like a stream of melted lava 
between its banks, and far away in the back¬ 
ground towered up the dark peaks of the High¬ 
lands, brought out into fine relief against the 
sky. Volumes of smoke rolled up from the 
doomed mansion, and hung over it like a funeral 
pall, while far away to the east black, fearful- 
looking clouds seemed to give warning of some 
dreadful tempest. 

Not a human being was to be seen, but by the 
light of the blazing house Warren perceived, in a 
thicket of hazels just across the water, several 
horses secured and restively waiting their riders. 
He assisted Virginia into the boat, and both ex¬ 
erted their utmost strength to gain the opposite 
shore. They were obliged to row down the stream 
some distance, in order to avoid the sparks drifted 
along in showers. They had hardly landed, when 
two or three of the riflemen, in advance of the 
others of the party, dashed down the rough road, 
fortunately in season to prevent a more dreadful 
tragedy than those quiet waters ever beheld. A 
wild scream of terror pierced the airland the 
loyalist, Van Zandt, a man of powerful strength, 
was seen on a bonk projecting over the water, 
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dragging Talola by her long, black hair. The s 
poor girl shrinking in terror from such a fearful > 
death clung around him, but he tore her away, | 
and with the loud shout, “die, dog of an Indian, j 
die, traitoress spy,” pushed her with a mighty j 
effort over the bank. A loud splash was heard— j 
a faint scream—and then the crystal waters closed \ 
over her. j 

“Sate Talula—save her!” shrieked Virginia, j 
who would at once have sprung to her rescue, j 
had not Warren, who was a bold swimmer, pre- j 
Tented her. He dashed into the water, caught j 
Talula as she rose, and bore her in safety to the > 
shore. The poor girl, more frightened than in- j 
jured by her cold bath, was soon revived and able j 
to answer Virginia's first question, where was her j 
father. | 

Talula had met Colonel Reed on his return, | 
alone, Harry, being much fatigued with the ride, i 
having consented to remain over night. Ho at j 
once urged his horse forward, but in a little glen, j 
about a mile below the mansion, a party of some j 
ten or twelve men had suddenly appeared from j 
an ambuscade by the road-side, and after much > 
resistance upon the part of Colonel Reed, had > 
succeeded in taking him prisoner. Talula, faith- \ 
fully playing the spy upon the movements of the j 
tories, and eluding their vigilance herself, had j 
watched them until they took a bridle path j 
through the woods, leading to an old farm-house > 
in a lonely, suspicious glen, long famed as a re-j 
treat for the loyalists of the Revolution. It was j 
quite a strong-hold, being located between two \ 
hills, and accessible only by boats from the river \ 
side7or by making a circuit of two or three miles \ 
on the land. S 

Warren at once formed his plan of attack, S 
happy to have an excuse for breaking up that j 
noted retreat. Calling his men together, he j 
divided them into two parties, and leaving one | 
to guard the two females, he set out with the \ 
other for the farm-house. The path lay through \ 
a swamp, and long before they had emerged from s 
it, a sharp flash of lightning was followed by peal > 
on peal of thunder rolling through the dense > 
wood, and seeming answered back by a strange, j 
deep echo. The rain came down in torrents, and ? 
the forked lightning quivered among the trees, l 
sending its fiery glare into the depths of the < 
swamp. The horses, startled by the blinding j 
flashes and the terrific peals of thunder, became j 
unmanageable, and plunged madly from the path. > 
The darkness constantly increasing, rendered it | 
impossible to proceed further, except when the f 
lightning guided them, and dismounting, each i 
man waited impatiently for the storm to pass ; 
away. While they stood thus curbing their fiery S 
horses as best they could, a sudden sharp flash j 
of lightning revealed to them a human form lying s 
Vol. XVIII.—17 


at the roots of a gnarled hemlock. In an instant 
darkness succeeded, but each man had seen, and 
now repeated to his neighbor that the upturned 
face looked ghastly pale, and that blood was 
oozing drop by drop over the moist, green turf. 

In fearful uncertainty, and with the most 
dreadful apprehensions, they awaited another 
flash of light which was to be the awful guide 
to that scene of blood. But the storm had spent 
itself, and died away with a dismal moaning 
sound through the damp woods; the moon sent 
here and there a flickering beam through the 
roof of leaves. Search was now made for the 
ghastly object which had appalled men, who, on 
the battle-field, knew not fear. Their worst ap¬ 
prehension fled on finding that the wounded man 
was not Colonel Reed, and that he still breathed. 
Two of the men took him in charge and bore him 
to the nearest dwelling, where his wounds, which 
proved not to be mortal, were attended to, and 
where he was recognized as the British officer, 
Capt. Proctor. In some quarrel with the demon, 
Van Zandt, he had been wounded and dragged 
into the swamp to die. 

Warren and his men, after emerging from the 
swamp, secured their horses and proceeded cau¬ 
tiously to the farm-house, an old, dilapidated 
building, which had in the course of the war 
been somewhat fortified by the tories. Through 
the uncurtained windows they saw some eight 
or ten men, all well-known as loyalists, grouped 
around a table, while Colonel Reed was secured 
in a corner of the apartment. Warren’s brave 
fellows surrounded the building, and the party, 
finding themselves outnumbered, surrendered 
themselves prisoners. 

By daybreak all the members of Colonel Reed’s 
family assembled around their former home. The 
brook rippled along the turf in its silvery beauty, 
but the trees, whose shadows had slept in its 
bosom, were scathed and blasted, and from the 
blackened trunks the vines had been torn away, 
and lay in tangled masses upon the ground. Be¬ 
yond the manBion-house lay a heap of smoulder¬ 
ing ruins. 

It was arranged that Amy and Virginia should 
go to Plattsburg, and remain in the family of Mr. 
Hammond until the country should become more 
settled; but in vain the two girls attempted to 
persuade Talula to take up her abode with them. 
She preferred her wild, roving life, and said with 
mournful emphasis that their home could not be 
hers —she choose her own people. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

One evening in midsummer, three years after 
the close of the war, an Indian woman came 
alone down the cliff to the little cove on Lake 
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Champlain, which had been the favorite place of 
resort of Virginia Reed in her childhood. 

It was just as twilight was deepening into night, 
and everything slept in still, shadowy beauty. 
Quietly unloosing a small birch canoe fastened to 
the slender trunk of a willow, she seated herself 
and rowed up more than a mile in the deep 
shadow cast by the trees into the water. There ■ 
the lake curved into the mainland, and in the ; 
pleasant valley washed by its waters stood two ; 
dwellings, one a fine mansion-house, separated» 
from the water only by an extensive garden filled * 
with trees and shrubbery—the other a pretty, \ 
white parsonage embosomed in vines, through l 
which its white walls gleamed in the moonlight. > 

She wound along the path by the water-side, j 
and approached the little portico wreathed about > 
with morning-glories, and simple garden vines,? 
with here and there the bright scarlet trumpets \ 
of the honeysuckle peering through, turned an j 
angle of the building where the curtains were J 
withdrawn from the windows, and gazed upon | 
the 6cene within. On a sofa, at the opposite > 
side of the apartment, sat an elderly gentleman, > 
listening attentively as a handsome woman swept j 
her fingers lightly over the keys of a sweet- \ 
voiced instrument, blending her clear voice with S 
its tones. By her side, his arm wound tenderly 
around her, his voice mingling with hers, his \ 
heart in unison too, was one, whose countenance f 
wore the expression of supreme happiness. > 


The Indian woman gazed long and fondly at the 
face on which the restless impetuosity of girlhood 
had given place to an expression softer, fairer, 
more loving and womanly; then with glistening 
eyes and faltering steps she went down the path, 
and, opening the garden-gate, entered the mag¬ 
nificent grounds surrounding that lovely country- 
seat. 

The house was silent, but one faint light twink¬ 
led through the trees waving before an upper 
window. She went up the staircase and entered 
the darkened ehamber, from which gleamed a 
single ray of light from a shade lamp. The blue 
damask curtains around the bed were partly 
drawn aside, and there on the soft pillow rested 
the fair, sweet, girlish face of the young wife 
and mother. How lovely she was in her pure, 
happy, innocent slumber! 

On a rich couch, within reach of her hand, 
lay a babe—her first bom. The Indian woman 
caressed the tiny hand, touched her lips to the 
rosy mouth, and breathed a blessing on its head. 
She also was a wife and mother. 

As she passed down the stairs through the 
open door of a library she saw a well-remem¬ 
bered face, but resolutely she pursued her way. 
She unmoored her little bark, and in the soft 
moonlight guided it over the lake, looking once 
more fondly back before she left the sweet haunts 
of her childhood forever. 


SEVENTY. 


Many a year within mine car 
Its varied tale hath told, 

And now I listen again, to hear 
That I am near seventy old! 

" Labor and sorrow,” the wise man says, 
Seek ever the homes of men; 

Yet ever in trouble and dimness here, 

Like springs in a leaf-covered glen, 

Are comforting thoughts, for all, I trow, 

To slake our fevered thirst 

For something better and lovelier, 

Though we may not find them first. 

Winter may come with driving rains, 

And bitter sleet may fall, 

And our feeble spirits may flicker and faint 
Under the blinding pall. 

And this may often happen indeed, 

*Mong human hopes and fears. 

The strongest pinion may falter in flight 
Up to its seventy years. 

But He who watchcth the sparrow fall. 

And bids the sweet violets blow, 

And folly marketh in angel's thought, 
Keeps time in our hearts below. 


He spreads His tent by the wayside dust. 

When the traveller’s eye grows dim, 

Who soon, in the stillness, smiles to hear 
The brook’s and the bird’8 sweet hymn. 

The jutting cliff, in an avalanche, 

Of His sheltering love is proof 
When pilgrims gather to pleasant warmth 
Under the Switzer’s roof. 

And His shadowy “rock in a weary land” 

To trusting ones will rise, 

Even though the films of seventy years 
Be filling the failing eyes. 

And there, in the coolness, waves of life 
Slake ever the burning thirst, 

And souls must stoop from their loftiest flight 
Here, ever, to find them first. 

And then, tho’ the sweet young violets die 
Away from the sparkling rill, 

New strength comes home to the drooping eye. 
New life to the pulses’ thriU. 

Unfolding our pinions wide and strong, 

We scatter all cleaving fears, 

And, winging our way to the morning stars, 

We bear our seventy years! a. h. 
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HAIR WORK.—NO. II. 

WITH PATTERNS FOR RINGS, BRACELETS, EAR-RINGS, &c. 


BT X LL1. 


Ring Pattern.— Sixteen strands are required 
for this jftait; eight containing from fifteen to 
twenty hairs, according to the fineness of the 
hair, and eight containing from twenty-five to 



thirty hairs; the strands must be arranged ini 
fours, letting the finer strands form the top and j 
bottom fours, while the coarser ones form the j 
side fours. Use a wire of about the size of a \ 
No. 17 knitting-needle, and proceed thus:— j 

Take the two outside strands from the top and \ 
lift them over to the bottom, there lay them down j 
to be outsides in the place of the two outside; 
bottom strands, which must be lifted over to the \ 
positions before occupied by the top ones: then \ 
take the two centre strands from the top and lift j 
them over in the centre at the bottom, removing > 
the two strands which were in the centre at the > 
bottom to the now vacant centre at top; care j 
must be taken in working these changes not to \ 
cross the strands, but simply to lift them gently £ 
into each other's places. Now take the two out- j 
side strands from the right side and place them ! 
in the middle on the left side, and the two out- j 
side strands from the left side and place them in > 
the middle on the right side: then re-commence. j 
About six or seven inches of hair will be plenty > 
for a ring. This plait should be worked off at > 
once, for if left half done it is apt to twist and ; 
contract. Cement the ends very neatly, and 
finish it off with a plate or slide; or it may be 
put into a case or box of gold, which makes it 
more durable, but also much more expensive, as 
then it must be put entirely into the jeweler's 
hands. 

A very pretty and uncommon chain may be 
worked in this pattern thus: repeat the plait we 
have described six times; then turn the table 
round so that the right side becomes the bottom 
and the left side the top; while the former top 
and bottom fours become sides; work the pattern 
again six times with this arrangement of the 
strands; then rc-turn the table to its first posi-s 
tion, and work with the fours in their original j 
positions. So on, alternately making the plait l 
to work from the top and the side. For this all j 
the strands must be of an equal size. \ 


DEFOUR. 


When rings or chains are worked 
we add a piece to the centre of the 
table, fixing it into the hole there, 
which otherwise would be too large to steady 
these delicate and minute plaits. The accom¬ 
panying cut is a delineation of it: we must re¬ 
mind our readers that every part of the surface 
must be perfectly smooth and even. 

Bracelet Pattern. —Take sixteen strands of 
about twenty hairs each, and arrange them in 
fours, make a cross on the right of the bottom 



set, put a tube about the size of a No. 5 knit¬ 
ting-needle in the hole, and commence as fol¬ 
lows:— 

Take the strand on the right side of the cross, 
pass it over the first on the left and lay it down 
there; lift the second on the left, and pass it over 
the third, and lay it down, lift the fourth and 
pass it over the fifth, (or first strand of the next 
left-hand group) and so go on lifting one over 
one until the cross is reached; here the strand 
which has to be lifted passes not only over the 
one on the right, but also over the one on the 
left of the cross. Work round the table thus 
three times, and on coming to the cross the third 
time lay the strand down in its place on the right 
of it. Now lift the first strand from the left of. 
the cross, and pass that over the one on the 
right, working now the same pattern three times 
round only from left to right. Then re-com¬ 
mence and again work from right to left, as in 
the first place. A very pretty waved plait is 
thus formed, but three lengths should be worked, 
which may be plaited or twisted together to form 
the bracelet; and to make it more durable, fine 
wire-elastic should be passed through each length, 
and firmly cemented in with the ends. 

Ear-ring Pattern. —Sixty-four or fifty-six 
strands of five hairs each, or forty-eight strands 
of six hairs, are required to work this; they must 
be arranged in groups of four; lighter weights to 
each strand, and a lighter balance weight, are 
now used; weights not exceeding a quarter of an 
ounce; and as this number of strands must neces* 
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IN HEAVEN THERE’S REST. 


sarily crowd the 
table, we should 
recommend our 
readers to adopt 
the following 
plan, at any rate 
until practice has 
made the work 
easy and simple 
to them. Take 
the lid of around 
bonnet>box, (a 
good sized one) 
cut a hole in the 
centre of it, and 
place it on the top 
of the table; co¬ 
ver it thoroughly 
with glazed cam¬ 
bric to prevent there being any roughness to tear 
the hairs, and then arrange the strands evenly on 
it in groups of four. 

For working the ear-ring we generally use 
moulds instead of tubes or wires; these are easily 
obtained; any turner will make one, if the pat¬ 
tern is cut out in card-board, and given to him. 
The above cuts will afford an idea of them. 

Fig. 3, we must observe, is made on a wire, 
about the size of a No. 14 knitting-needle, and 
with thirty-six strands of four hairs each. 

Having made a cross to mark the commence¬ 
ment of the pattern, proceed thus:—Begin with 





the first group of four 
immediately on the left 
of the cross; take the 
outside strand from the 
right, and pass it over 
• the one next to it; take 
j the outside from the 
' left and pass it under 
the one next to it, and 
over the next one to 
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that; repeat these manipulations; then proceed 
to the next group of four toward the left, and 
work that twice over in the same manner, (viz: 
the first, or right hand one, over the second, and 
the fourth under the third and over the second;) 
work each group thus until the cross is reached: 
now, take two strands from the right and two 
from the left of the cross, and form a group of 
four; work them in the manner already described, 
and having drawn the plait gently up, put these 
strands back into their own places t and proceeding 
toward the right , take the next four strands— 
viz: the other two belonging to the group imme¬ 
diately on the right of the cross and two from 
the next group, and having worked them together, 
re-place them; do this all round until the cross 
is reached. Then re-commence with the original 
fours and again work toward the left, and repeat 
these two movements until the mould is covered. 
About half a dozen rounds must be worked before 
the mould is put into the centre: the larger end 
should be placed in; after it is covered, five or 
six extra rounds should be worked, and then both 
ends tightly tied before boiling it. The cement¬ 
ing must be very neatly done, as there is nothing 
but the small gold caps to cover it. The tops 
are worked separately, and in exactly the same 
way. For our own part, wc prefer patting this 
very delicate work—viz: the finishing off of the 
ear-rings into the jeweler’s hands. 

A very pretty purse may be made with this 
pattern, by taking sixty-four or seventy-two 
strands, of six hairs each, and working them on 
a cup or pear-shaped mould; the purse should 
be lined with a bag of pale silk, and finished off 
with a cord or snap at the top, and a tassel at 
the bottom. 

Nets for the hair may also bo made in this pat¬ 
tern ; then, however, the strands must be thicker 
—ten or fifteen hairs, instead of six—and the 
mould considerably larger; from Bixty four to 
seventy-two strands will be needed. 


IN HEAVEN THERE’S REST. 

DT SABAH WHITTLESEY SMITH. 


What tho* the wings of darkness spread > 
Above my head, j 

And sorrow’s wild and icy dart ! 

Is at my heart; * 

This can relume my shadow’d breast— j 

In Heaven there’s rest. - j 

I‘m wand’ring in a varied way j 

Of changeful ray, j 

I’m roaming thro’ a thorny maze > 


Of changing days; 

Yet this can give to life a test— 

In Heaven there’s rest. 

Let falsehood stain life’s fairest loaf 
With withering grief, 

And perish, love’s most cherished bloom. 
Within the tomb; 

Yet this can gild hope’s fading crest—* 
In Heaven there’s rest. 
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THE WOMAN WHO HAD NOTHING TO DO. 


BT CAROLINE ORBS. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Well, Mary,” said Charles Lewis, to his ; 
young wife, who had returned after an absence 
of a few days from an exploring expedition, “I 
think I have found a place which will suit us 
both.” 

“WHere is it?” inquired Mary. 

“In Bloomfield, about fifty miles from here. ; 
There is not a single store within four miles, and 
every person I mentioned the subject to is of the 
opinion that I cannot fail to do a good business.” : 

“And can a suitable house be obtained?” 

“Yes, one that will exactly suit you. Were 
you to see it, you would imagine that it was ; 
built on purpose for us. It is white with green 
blinds, and is literally embowered among trees 
and shrubbery.” 

“ Are there any flowers?” 

“Plenty of them. They border all the paths, : 
and as for roses, judging from the number of; 
bushes, We may, if we please, have a ‘feast of 
roses,* as they do in the East.” 

“According to your description, it must be an 
earthly Paradise. When shall we go?” 

“Next Monday, if you can be ready as soon as 
then.” 

“I could, if necessary, be ready before that 
time,” was Mary’s reply. 

Though Mary’s expectations had been raised 
high, she was not disappointed with the appear¬ 
ance of their new place of residence. It was 
exactly what she wished. By the close of the 
week everything was arranged, and all the apart¬ 
ments wore a neat, quiet, home-look. Mary had 
never been accustomed to do housework, having 
before her marriage taught school for a liveli¬ 
hood; but she had, whenever opportunity pre¬ 
sented, been a close observer, and bade fair with a 
little experience to make a most excellent house¬ 
keeper. Though her husband thought that it 
would be impossible for her to get along without, 
at least, a girl of a dozen or fourteen years to 
assist her, she told him that she could at any 
rate make the attempt, as they could not afford 
to increase their household expenses. 

“ Don *t you think, Charles, that I am nearly \ 
equal to Irving’s Mary?” said she, one day, as 5 
for the dessert she placed some fine strawberries ? 
and cream upon the table. j 

“ I am sure I do. How very fragrant they are.” \ 


“That is partly, because they are fresh from 
the vines.” 

“Who gathered them for you?” 

“No one—I gathered them myself.” 

“But we have none in the garden.” 

“I found these in the fields.” 

“Let you find them where you would, they 
are delicious, I believe that they are superior in 
flavor to those which are cultivated. Didn’t you 
find it fatiguing to rove round the fields after 
them?” 

“I was a little tired by the time I reached 
home, but I shall enjoy my reading and sewing 
all the better for it this afternoon.” 

“Speaking of reading makes me think of the 
magazine I took from the post-office as I came 
home. Among the contributors, besides our 
favorite Mrs. Stephens, I noticed the name of 
Miss Ella Rodman, the author of ‘The Valley 
Farm,’ and several other fine writers.” 

“I’m glad the magazine has come. The little 
room we have fitted up for a library will be a 
delightful place to read in. Those maples shade 
the windows and create a cool, delicious gloom, 
while the rustling of their foliage makes exactly 
the right kind of mtffeic for one who wishes to 
read or indulge in revery. You must not be 
surprised if the rural influences by which I am 
surrounded, prove so inspiring that I shall, one 
of these days, write something for Peterson’s 
Magazine. Don’t you think that the name of 
Mary Lewis would look very well on the list of 
original contributors?” 

“Admirable.” 

“I wish you could stay at home this afternoon 
and read with me.” 

“Oh, never fear for me,” said he, gaily, “as 
long as I can measure calico and ribbons, on 
employment which is delightfully varied by 
weighing sugar, coffee, and tea.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Half an hour afterward, Mary had seated 
herself near the open door of the library, whence 
whenever she chose she could step out upon a 
smooth green terrace. She had just commenced 
cutting open the leaves of the magazine, when 
she was somewhat startled by a voice that said, 
“You are the lady of the house, I take it.” 
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Looking up, she saw a tall and lean, yet 
vigorous-looking woman standing at the door. 

“I am,” was Mary’s answer. 

“And my name is Pickins, and as I am your 
nearest neighbor, I came right in without knock¬ 
ing. I set out to come and see you yesterday 
afternoon, but Mrs. Hopson came in and hindered 
me.” 

Suspecting that she had come with the inten¬ 
tion of spending the afternoon, Mary invited her 
to take off her things, and then conducted her ; 
into the parlor. 

“This is my work,” said Mrs. Pickins, opening 
a large bundle as soon as she had seated herself. 
“I’ve a large family to sew for, and have to im- j 
prove every minute. I was telling Mrs. Hopson, : 
yesterday, that if I was in your place I shouldn’t 
be able to find an airthly thing to do a tenth part 
of my time. I should be obleeged to sit and fold 
my hands.” 

“I read, or cultivate the flowers when I have 
no work which I am obliged to do,” said Mary. 

“Well, I know a body can read when worst 
comes to worst, but it is terrible dull music ac¬ 
cording to my way of thinking. And os for 
flowers, though I don’t say but what they look' 
pretty enough, there is no profit in them—they’ll 
neither give you meat, drink, nor clothing. Mrs. 
Hopson and I were wondering between ourselves 
why you didn’t keep a cow. Taking care of the 
milk and making a few pounds of butter now and 
then, would be pretty little work for you, and 
help fill up your time. And you haven’t a mite 
of spinning to do neither. Well, as Mrs. Hopson 
and I said, it’s a mystery how anybody that has 
no more to do than you have, can get through 
the day with any kind of comfort. I believe, if 
anything, it is worse than to have as much to do 
as I have. Only see what a sight of work I’ve 
brought with me, and there’s not a stitch of it 
but that I may safely say we are suffering for. 
Here’s an apron to make for our Sally, another 
for Kitty, a gown to make for Betsey, and the 
buttonholes to work on Sam’s jacket, and how 
I’m ever to get them done is more than I can 
toll.” 

“If you are in very much of a hurry, let me 
assist you this afternoon,” said Mary. 

“Well, if you will take hold and help me a 
little while, I shall be the thankfulest critter that 
ever lived. Here’s the buttonholes I spoke of 
to work on Sam’s jacket—I know you are good 
at buttonholes—ain’t you now?” 

“I believe I can work a buttonhole,” said 
Mary. 

“I knew so. Now .our Sally, though she’s a 
good, smart girl about house, mortally hates to 
touch a mite of sewing, and as for buttonholes, 
she can’t work one that is fit to be seen. You 


see that this jacket is a pretty good piece of 
cloth. It looks as if it would wear well, and I 
don’t think ’twill fade. By good rights the but¬ 
tonholes on such a good jacket as this ought to 
be worked with twist, but I haven’t a needleful 
in the world.” 

“I believe I have some that will do,” said 
Mary, “I will look and see.” 

“So do—that’s a good dear, and sometime 
when it comes handy I will give you as much of 
something. I calculate if Mrs. Hopson can go 
with me,” said Mrs. Pickins, after Mary had 
found the twist, and commenced working the 
buttonholes, “to go and see Mrs. Creamly to¬ 
morrow in the afternoon. She’s a grand, good 
woman to go and see. She knows how*fond I 
am of warm cakes and custards, and so when I 
go to spend an afternoon with her, the minute it 
is four o’clook she puts the oven to heating, and 
then we have Bomethipg to eat with our tea 
that’8 worth eating.” 

Mary, after this broad hint from her guest, 
thought that she could do no less than follow 
Mrs. Creamly’s example. She, therefore, worked 
as hard as if she had been on a wager, so as to 
finish the buttonholes in time to bake some cakes 
and custards. When she rose to go into the 
kitchen in order to perform her task, she re¬ 
quested Mrs. Pickins to excuse her absence. 

“ The land,” said her guest, “ I hope you don’t 
think that I am going to stay lyere alone while 
you are getting supper. I’m going to keep you 
company, for I wouldn’t have you think that I’m 
so proud that I can’t sit in the kitchen.” 

Mary remonstrated as far as politeness would 
permit, for, considering herself, as yet, a mere 
novice in the culinary art, she did not care to be 
subjected to the sorutiny of such an adept as 
Mrs. Pickins declared herself to be, during the 
performance of her onerous task. Remonstrance, 
however, to such a determined woman as Mrs. 
Pickins proved vain, and taking Sally’s apron to 
hem, because as she said, “it was more curUsser 
work than anything else she had to do,” she fol¬ 
lowed Mary into the kitchen. 

“You find the oven to be first rate, don *t you ?” 
said she. “That’s the name Dorcas Griggs used 
to give it Mrs. Grovsner, that used to live here, 
was an ailing woman, and used very often to have 
to get Dorcas to help her.” 

“I haven’t tried the oven yet,” replied Mary, 
“I use a cooking-stove.” 

“ Do tell if you do? Well, I couldn’t contrive 
what kind of a piece of furniture that was. Its 
the first that was ever in the place. I’ve heard 
tell of ’em, but never had a great opinion of ’em 
—can’t think it’s possible to bake anything so 
well in ’em as in an old-fashioned brick oven. 
Comfc, now, supposing you should go and heat 
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the old oven just for the notion of it. I can 
tell you all about it, and perhaps you -wont hate 
another such chance for a long time.” 

But as Mary’s wish to please was not strong 
enough to overcome her reluctance to trying the 
experiment of heating the oven for the first time, 
she declined in a quiet, yet so decided a manner, 
that Mrs. Piokins did not urge the matter any 
further. She kindled a fire in the stove, and 
hoped that when the room became uncomfortably 
warm, Mrs. Piokins would take refuge in the 
parlor; as the consciousness of being watched in 
every movement perplexed her exceedingly, and 
rendered her task doubly oppressive. She had 
underrated her guest’s powers of endurance, 
when tried in the balance against her curiosity. 
She endured the heat with stoical fortitude, and 
evidently had no thoughts of withdrawing. At 
last Mary ventured to suggest, that as the stove 
made the room very warm, she would be much 
more comfortable in the parlor. 

“Well, if you can bear the heat I guess I can,” 
was her reply. • 

“ I am obliged to bear it,” said Mary. 

“ Well, I don’t care for that. I wouldn *t have 
you think I’m so selfish as to go off and leave 
you here all sole alone. You have to mope here 
by yourself full enough without a single person 
to speak to, and besides I love to watch the 
manoeuvres of young women when they first set 
up housekeeping to see how they carry sail, and 
if they bid fair to make good, smart wives.” 

Though Mary firom the first had a kind of 
vague suspicion that curiosity was the real cause 
why Mrs. Pickins so pertinaciously insisted on 
remaining in the kitchen, this unceremonious an¬ 
nouncement of her motive, by giving tangibility 
to her surmises, heightened her embarrassment 
to such a degree that she found it impossible to 
recollect whether she had put the requisite quan¬ 
tity of soda into the cakes she was preparing or 
not. This put her to the necessity of trying a 
small cake by itself, also to renew the fire, that 
the oven might longer retain the proper degree of 
heat. As the cake refused to rise, she found that 
she had omitted the soda altogether, which elicited 
from Mrs. Pickins the savory admonition, “to 
mind and always have her thoughts about her.” 

As soon as the cakes were fairly in the oven, 

“I want to know,” said Mrs. Pickins, “if the 
currants ain’t big enough to stew?” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Maiy, “ for as we have 
had plenty of strawberries, I haven’t noticed 
them particularly.” 

“ I guess they are,” said Mrs. Pickins. “Come, 
supposing you and I should go into the garden 
and pick a few to make into tats for tea. They 
make first rate sass—an excellent thing to whet 
up the appetite.” 


The currants were accordingly gathered, and 
after due preparation were placed upon the stove 
to stew. 

“There, now you go and set your table, if you 
want to,” said Mrs. Pickins, “and I’ll watch the 
currants, and see that they don’t burn too.” 

Mary thanked her, and gladly availed herself of 
her offer, for the cakes and custards were nearly 
done, and she did not wish them to get too cold 
to suit her guest’s taste. It was also about time 
for her husband to come home to tea, and os he 
had no clerk he would not like to be obliged to 
wait When Mary returned to the kitchen, she 
was surprised not to see Mrs. Pickins. 

“Here I am in the store-closet,” said she. 
“I’m hunting round for a pan*or something of 
the kind to set the dish of currants into to cool. 
There, you needn’t come—I’ve found something 
at last What a grand, good provider your hus¬ 
band is,” said she, as she placed the dish of cur¬ 
rants into a basin of cold water. “While I was 
in the store-closet, I took the liberty to look 
round a little, and saw that there was plenty of / 
everything heart could wish.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Lewis arrived. While 
at the table, Mrs. Pickins gave him a faithful 
account of the household labor she was obliged 
to perform “week in and week out.” She also 
averred that had she not seen it done with her 
own eyes, she could not have believed it possible 
that such complete cakes could have ever been 
baked in a stove oven. W’hen she took leave, 
she assured Mary that she had found her to be 
a much more agreeable person than she expected 
—not half so proud or starched up, and that as 
for buttonholes, she did think she was the neatest 
hand at ’em of any person she ever came across. 


CHAPTER III. 

Thb next day Mary had starching and ironing 
to do, which besides the cooking and other neces¬ 
sary tasks, kept her closely employed till dinner 
time. The weather was uncommonly warm, and 
by the time she was ready to sit down in the 
afternoon, she had seldom in her whole life felt 
so much fatigued. As on the preceding day, she 
seated herself near the open door of the library, 
with the magazine in her hand, she could not 
help thinking that she had earned the right to 
read it. She had finished cutting open the leaves, 
and had read about half a page of “Julia War¬ 
ren,” when she heard some one rapping at the 
back door. On answering the somewhat noisy 
summons, she saw a large, awkward-looking boy, 
with a bundle in his hand. 

“Will you walk in?” said she, after vainly 
waiting for him to make known his errand. 

“ Well, I guess I can*t stop,” said he. “Mother 
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has sent you Tim’s best jacket and mine for you 
to work the buttonholes. She seed them you 
worked for Sam Pickins, and Sam’s mother says 
you’re nothing to do, and would rather work 
them than not. They must be done to-morrow 
by noon, ’cause Tim and I want the jaokets to 
wear over to Uncle Hezekiah’s.” 

“What is your name!” inquired Mary. 

“Ben Hopson, and I lire over in the red house 
next to the school-house.” 

Before Mary had made up her mind what to 
say in reply to this singular request, Ben had 
deposited his bundle on the door-sill and turned 
to go. She thought of calling him back, and 
sending word to his mother that she was busy 
and could not wprk the buttonholes; but a little 
hesitation on her part, gave him time to get be¬ 
yond the sound of her voice, had she made the 
attempt. Having thus tacitly consented to per¬ 
form the task so unceremoniously imposed, she 
took the bundle into the house and opened it. 
On examining the jackets she found they were of 
a sleazy fabric, which would ravel at the slightest 
touch. This would make it very difficult to work 
the buttonholes in a manner at all satisfactory. 
As there was nothing sent to work them with, 
she concluded that Mrs. Hopson expected that 
she would find whatever was necessary as she 
had done for Mrs. Pickins. Haring succeeded 
in finding some silk of the right shade, she with 
a sigh resumed her seat in the library with a 
jacket in her hand instead of the magazine. As 
she had anticipated, it required the utmost exer¬ 
tion of her skill to make them look decently. 
She worked with unremitting assiduity, and was 
barely able to finish them by the time it was 
necessary to prepare tea. Some sewing of her 
own that could not well be dispensed with, which 
with a little reading she had intended to employ 
herself with during the afternoon, occupied her 
time till late in the evening; and then she wns 
far too weary to have any wish to read. The 
pillow was more attractive than even the absorb¬ 
ing pages of “Julia Warren.” 

The following day her household duties, as 
usual, consumed all her time till dinner. When 
she again took her seat in the library with the 
magazine in her hand, she found it impossible to 
give herself up to the full enjoyment of its pages. 
Rows of unworked, ravelly buttonholes seemed 
to form a kind of spectral framework round the 
columns of neat, clear letter-press. She started 
nervously at the slightest noise, for she was 
haunted with a presentiment that even then there 
were lots of buttonholes on their way, which by 
some means she would be inveigled into working, 
though she had made up her mind to refuse in 
the most positive manner. 

“The buttonholes have arrived,” said she, to 
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herself, starting quickly from her chair at the 
sound of a low, modest knock at the front door. 
She went and opened it, and beheld a pretty, 
rosy-cheeked girl of eighteen. She held a small 
bundle in her hand, and Mary was sure that there 
were unworked buttonholes in it; yet the girl’s 
blue eyes beamed so modestly, and her voice was 
so low and sweet when she said, “I believe this 
is Mrs. Lewis,” that Mary could not help inviting 
her to walk in, not coldly and ceremoniously, but 
in a manner so warm and sincere that the blue¬ 
eyed beauty’s courage at once revived. 

Mary insisted on her taking off her bonnet 
and spending the afternoon. She soon afterward 
took some sewing to encourage her young guest, 
(whose name she found was Ella Gray) to undo 
the roll of snowy linen, which, at her entrance, 
she laid on the table. She soon took it thence, 
and Mary observed that her color heightened, 
and her hands trembled as she unrolled it. 

“Though I dislike very much to trouble you,” 
said she, taking up a shirt-sleeve which was 
neatly made, “ I have taken the liberty to call 
in order to request you to teach me how to make 
a buttonhole. But l mustn’t learn on this,” and 
restoring the sleeve to the bundle, she produced 
a piece of cloth, on which were sundry longitu¬ 
dinal perforations intended for buttonholes, all 
of which were decided failures. She was right 
in thinking that they did not look fit to appear 
on the wristband of the sleeve she had just ex¬ 
hibited. 

“These are the best I can do,” said she, “and 
you see what miserable-looking things they are, 
and they will be so unmercifully criticised by 
Edward’s sister.” 

This allusion to Edward brought another blush 
to her cheek, deeper than before. 

“ Do you think it will be possible for me to 
learn to make buttonholes as nice as you can, 
Mrs. Lewis?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mary, “with a little in¬ 
struction you will be able to make them quite as 
well.” 

“Do you think so? I am very glad, for Ed¬ 
ward’s sisters are so nioe, and have laughed at 
him so much about being obliged, when we are 
married, to come to them to have all his nice 
sewing done. He wished me to show them that 
they were mistaken, by making some nice shirts 
for him. I have taken a great deal of pains with 
them, and have succeeded pretty well, I believe, 
till I came to the buttonholes. They were too 
hard for me.” 

“ I suspect you didn *t begin right,” said Mary, 
and so it proved. By carefully following the direc¬ 
tions of her instructress, her sixth buttonhole she 
felt sure was quite equal, if not superior to what 
Jane Horton, Edward’s eldest sister, could work. 
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“So,” thought Mary, as she listened to her re¬ 
marks, and noted her earnest countenance, “by 
teaching Ella how to work a buttonhole, I hare 
perhaps given her the means of working herself 
into the good graces of her future sister-in-law, 
without which her domestic happiness might rest 
on a precarious foundation.” 

And this reflection, when she remembered that 
Mrs. Pickins was the primary cause, somewhat 
ameliorated the feelings of dislike with which 
she regarded her too unceremonious next door 
neighbor. “There must,” thought she, “be an 
end to the buttonholes,” and so there was for 
that season, at least; but the pity lavished upon 
her because she had nothing to do, appeared to be 
inexhaustible. This while it sometimes amused 
her, still oftener annoyed her; the more so, be¬ 
cause she really had so much to do, as to suffer 
more or less from fatigue every day. 

One woman, when compassionating her on the 
subject, like the Widow Bedott on a different 
occasion, declared that if she had nothing more 
to take up her time than she had, she should be 
tempted to commit self-suicide. That Mary 
might not be beset by such an awful temptation, 
she told her that she guessed she should send 
her a cap and a collar to work. 

“It would,” she said, “be sweet, pretty little 
innocent work to amuse her with when she was 
all alone.” 

“ So it would,” said Charles Lewis, who entered 
in season to hear this last sentence, “ but as ill, 


or perhaps good luck would have it, Mary has 
got to make a dozen shirts for me, and I can 
hardly tell what beside. You see, therefore, that 
working the cap and the collar is out of the ques¬ 
tion.” 

“La, well,” she replied, “if she only has some 
kind of employment to keep her from being low 
spirited, it’s all one to me, I’m sure. I wasn’t 
governed by any selfish motive. I despise being 
as-selfish as Mrs. Pickins is. I wish though I 
hadn’t gone to the expense of bujing the muslin. 
I got plain muslin instead of sprigged on purpose 
for your wife’s sake.” 

“I am much obliged to you, Charles,” said 
Mary, after their neighbor had gone, “for re¬ 
lieving me of the cap and collar, but I thought 
that you had so many shirts, that you would not 
care to have any more made, at present.” 

“You thought right. You can, if you please, 
be the next dozen years about them. It is, how¬ 
ever, necessary that you make an immediate be¬ 
ginning, otherwise every woman in the village 
will have a cap and collar for you to work—not 
because they care about having them done, but 
because you have nothing to do.” 

It was 90on circulated through the village that 
Mrs. Lewis had a dozen shirts to make; a cir¬ 
cumstance, which, while it saved her much time 
and eyesight, proved a great injury to the sale 
of her husband’s plain muslin. The sprigged, 
however, went off with unexampled rapidity. 


LOVE. 

BY EDWARD WILLARD. 


Dew of the Trinity! the spirit quaffs 
The soul-lit essence of the brimming fount; 

And ere our manhood’s fitful dream has past, 

Love’s radianpe glimmers o’er Salvation’s mount, 
As swimming cloudlets gild the realm of Heaven, 
Or crystal streams in bright reflection roll; 

Love’s dazzling glare to life’s bleak waste is given, 
And mirrors Heaven’s halo on the soul. 

While dreamy wreathings of each thirsting flame 
Illume the ideal of the wildered brain. 

And oft a spark, lit by an holy breath, 

Glares from the gloom of friendship’s chilling beam; 
Gilds, as in mockery, its mouldering death, 

To kindle love's hallowed and undying gleam. 
Then, while its flickering, life-engilding flame, 
Heats stirred heart-strings with emotions deep; 
Shades faint ambition from the glare of fame; 

As balms of Heaven languid flowerets steep:— 
Love’s film ensbroudeth the ecstatic eyes, 

The mind creations of its own supplies. 


Essence of Heaven! not alone dost serve 

To brim life’s oup with burning draughts of bliss; 
’Mid joyful pleasance, as the wanton birds 
Sport but till Summer’s spicy gales are missed. 

As holiest dews have oft the panting sense 
Enwarmed by grace’s founts enraptured flow; 
Love’s dreamy breathings upon time’s cankered fence, 
Thrill inmost feeling with a burning glow 
Of holiest joys, the purest spirit given, 

To bathe the soul in blissful dreams of Heaven. 

Oh! fervent love, thine is a brighter art 
Than blindly to beguile youth’s swimming dream; 
To stir the secret workings of the heart 
To lustful passions of unholy seem: 

No! ’neath thy magic, soul-enwreathing spell, 

Man’s better instincts wake to glorious birth; 
Life’s surging billows as they envious swell, 

Ne’er quench that gleam, too blest to be of earth, 
But lash in fury—at the spirits rise, 

When love assumes God’s blest, immortal ties. 
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CHAPTER XIY. j 

The evidence for the prosecution having been 
closed, the prisoner was called upon for his de¬ 
fence. He had none to offer, except as to his 
character, and few could testify on this point, for 
he was but little known in New York. He did j 
not pretend to deny that he was at home on the 
evening of the murder, that the deceased visited 
him there, or any other of the suspicious facts 
which were working so terribly against him in j 
the minds of judge, jury and spectators. He 
told, in fact, the story of Leicester’s suicide, just 
as we have narrated it, omitting nothing. His 
simple, unaffected style, however, was not with¬ 
out an effect on the spectators, and even on some 
of those who held his fate in their hands. More 
than one eye was wet with tears. , It was beau¬ 
tiful to see how his aged wife, who, after vainly 
attempting to stop Adeline, had returned to her 
husband’s side; it was beautiful to see how she j 
stood, half leaning forward, eagerly listening to 
the words that fell from his lips, her countenance 
expressing, in every lineament, her entire confi¬ 
dence in the truth of his narrative. Occasionally 
she would take her eyes a moment from his faoe, 
and glance hurriedly at the judge or jury, as if 
to see the effect of her husband’s words. And 
when, in any face, she saw a look of interest or 
sympathy, a triumphant expression would glorify 
her own wasted countenance, and she would fix 
her gaze again upon the prisoner, with a rever¬ 
ence and affection such as one angelic spirit 
might be supposed to cast upon another still 
holier and higher. 

But the effect of the prisoner’s story did not 
long survive, when the acute and eloquent lawyer, 
who filled the place of the district attorney, began 
to tear the narrative to pieces. Re-calling the 
jury’s attention to the words of Adeline, that 
she had seen nothing in Leicester’s conduct, the 
evening of his death, to warrant a suspicion of 
suicide, he asked if it was probable that a gen¬ 
tleman, so favored by fortune as the deceased 
had been, would bury a knife in his heart without 
any apparent motive. 


“Believe me, your honor,” he said, “the whole 
story it an idle tale. It carries, indeed, its own 
refutation, because it bears internal evidence of 
where, and by whom it was fabricated. Yes! 
gentlemen of the jury, in the cell of the criminal, 
and by the accused himself was this preposterous 
tale made up; for if an acuter mind, or a cooler 
head had conoocted the fiction, we should have 
had none of these inconsistencies, but a beauti¬ 
fully natural and homogeneous story',” and here 
he spoke in a tone of withering scorn, as he looked 
straight into the prisoner’s face, “ that might have 
baffled us all. But the Almighty,” and now, with 
the art of a consummate orator, he paused and 
raised his eyes reverently aloft, “has ordered it 
otherwise, as He ever does where villainy seeks 
to throw justice from the scent. Is it at all im¬ 
probable that an old man, the occupant of an 
obscure basement, and known at times to have 
been in want of necessary food, should murder 
the unfortunate Leicester to possess himself of 
the purse of his victim? * Is it half as impro¬ 
bable as that the deceased committed suicide 
without a cause? Gentlemen of the jury, the 
prisoner insults your common sense when he 
admits that he ordered his wife and grandchild 
from the room, yet tells you that Leicester stab¬ 
bed himself. I ask triumphantly, for what did 
the accused seek to be alone with his guest, if he 
had no design of murder? Was there anything 
that could pass between Leicester and this poor 
creature which the whole world might not have 
known, much less his own family? The evidence 
of that interesting young creature, his grand¬ 
child,” and here he directed his eyes to where 
Julia sat, “is sufficient of itself to convict the 
accused. You saw, with what reluctance, she 
told her tale. You beheld, in her countenance— 
I am sure you did, for I noticed it with pain— 
that she believed her grandsire criminal. You 
could not have mistaken the meaning of that 
swoon, so fearfully eloquent of her own secret 
convictions. Gentlemen, I honor her for it. She 
is the old man’s grandchild, and herself innocent 
as an angel; and she cannot bear the torture of 
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her present situation;—between the secret con* 
aoiousness of his guilt and the effort to deceive 
the court, her physical powers, as you have seen, 
give way. I pity her, I pity the wife, I even pity 
the* criminal himself. No, I re-call the words— 
I do not pity him. When I think of the bloody 
corpse of the victim; of a man, prosperous and 
courted, robbed by a single blow of the enjoy¬ 
ments of life; of a soul, of an immortal soul”— 
with what mournful pathos he pronounced these 
words—“hurried unprepared into the presence 
of its Judge, I cannot, I dare not pity the pri¬ 
soner. Sympathy is lost in indignation. The 
grey hairs of the criminal become an aggrava¬ 
tion of his offence. The ignominy which he has 
heaped upon his family makes me only execrate 
him the more. Human nature might have ex¬ 
cused the act, in part, if it had been perpetrated 
in the heat of youthful blood, if it had b^en in 
revenge for some outrage—but to obtain a few 
paltry dollars, to win luxuries for one already 
with a foot in the grave, what can extenuate 
9uch a crime!” 

In a similar strain of rhetoric, enforced by all 
the arts of elocution, the prosecuting attorney 
continued for more than an hour; and when he 
sat down, scarcely a person in the court-room, 
whatever might have been his former opinion, 
but thought the prisoner guilty. 

During the delivery of this speech poor Mrs. 
Warren had sat writhing in her seat. To hear 
the companion of so many years, the loved and 
venerated husband, thus pitilessly assailed, was 
more almost than Bhe could bear. She did not 
know, indeed, what to say; but she half rose, 
more than once, as if to interrupt the orator. 
But her husband, divining her purpose even when 
his eyes were fixed on the speaker, mildly placed 
his band on her arm and thus restrained her. 
'Mrs. Gray, too, came near violating the decorum 
of the place, more than once, by protesting 
against the inferences of the orator, especially 
when he charged Julia, so adroitly, with being 
convinced of her grandfather’s guilt. The child 
herself stared in surprise and terror when she 
heard this accusation, looking first at the speaker, 
and then at Mrs. Gray; and twice she had opened 
her lips to speak, when her purpose was altered 
by the mild eyes of the prisoner, who, as if sus¬ 
pecting her intention, looked pleadingly toward 
her. The old man, in truth, was the most com¬ 
posed person of all. He sat listening, with a 
face of calm submission, scarcely ever removing 
his eyes from the lawyer, and then only to cast 
a glance of comfort on his wife, or to beseech 
Julia’s forbearance. Now and then, in the pauses 
of the orator, he raised his mild, appealing glance 
to heaven, as if there only could he hope for jus¬ 
tice—but this was all! 


The counsel for the prisoner now followed. 
He did his best, in the ciroumstances, dwelling 
on all the strong points of the old man’s story, 
and artfully passing over those portions of the 
narrative which told against his client. He drew 
a beautiful picture, too, of the prisoner’s harm¬ 
less mode of life, and then, with a few skilful 
touches, brought up the scene that would be pre¬ 
sented, in the innocent family, if the accused 
should be convicted. His hearers acknowledged 
the fidelity and pathos of this delineation by 
audible sobs; and when he sat down, the senti¬ 
ments of a large portion of the spectators had 
undergone an entire change. 

But the belief in the prisoner’s guilt, which 
had thus fluctuated to and fro continually, was 
now to be fixed unchangeably by the charge of the 
judge. It is strange how a few words from the 
bench, in a protracted and difficult trial like the 
present, will alter the opinion of the spectators 
and even of the jury. His honor began by 
guarding the jurors against the eloquence of the 
two advocates; but particularly against the ap¬ 
peals, to which they had just listened, in behalf 
of the prisoner’s family. He especially cautioned 
them against allowing any sympathy for the grey 
hairs of the accused to influence their calmer 
judgment. “Try this case by the facts, gentle¬ 
men,” were his words, “and dismiss every other 
consideration from your minds. Now what are 
the facts?” 

He then proceeded, in the most masterly man¬ 
ner, to examine the evidence, rejecting, with the 
skill acquired by long practice, everything that 
was immaterial. The case, as he thus presented 
it, was even more terrible against the prisoner, 
than the good old man, in his most desponding 
moments, had thought it: indeed the idea of 
innocence appeared now almost irreconcileable 
with the testimony. -It was painful to witness 
how the cold, hard logic of the judge removed 
prop after prop from the prisoner’s case, until 
nothing scarcely was left to • support a hope of 
acquittal. The poor wife, Julia, Robert, and 
even Mrs. Gray herself gazed at the speaker, 
with appalled and horror-struck faces. They 
could not remove their eyes from him even to 
regard each other. They felt that sand after 
sand of the prisoner’s life was slipping away 
beneath the words of the bench, and between 
this momentarily increasing conviction and the 
lingering hope that the judge might yet find 
something to say in his favor, they hung breath¬ 
less and absorbed on every word. 

But no, the charge was over, and little ohance 
of escape was left. From first to last the judge 
had reasoned against the possibility of the pri¬ 
soner’s innocence. Every new fact brought up 
by his honor appeared to be more convincing of 
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the guilt of the accused than any which had 
gone before; and one by one, the faces of those 
spectators who had entertained a hope of the 
old man's innocence, became darkened, until 
scarcely an eye but regarded him with abhor¬ 
rence. When the judge ceased, and the jury arose 
to retire, the hush that had hitherto prevailed 
throughout the court-room was broken by a con¬ 
fused buzz of voices, in which the guilt of the 
prisoner was freely asserted. These audible ex¬ 
clamations, however, were confined to the more 
remote portions of the crowd: those persons near 
the prisoner or his friends carefully abstained 
from insulting misfortune. Indeed a few even 
regarded the accused with pity, attributing his 
crime to extreme need rather than to malice. 

The afternoon had now worn away, and twilight 
was fast darkening the room. The judge, calling 
a tipstaff, desired to know whether there was a 
chance of the jury making up a verdict soon, and 
being answered in the affirmative, ordered the 
lamps to be lighted. Before this could be done 
it was quite dark. The carriages could be heard 
rattling homeward outside, but within all was 
silent. A deep, painful hush hung over the court¬ 
room—the hush of a terrible suspense! And yet 
scarcely a suspense, for the heart of each spec¬ 
tator forewarned him of what the verdict would 
be. The prisoner’s friends still hoped, indeed; 
but alas! it was with a dread that made the delay 
inexpressibly torturing. 

At last, just as the few dusty lamps were lit, 
and a feeble glimmer spread over the crowd, for 
the room was nowhere fully lighted except im¬ 
mediately around the bench and bar, a tipstaff 
announced that the jury had made up a verdict, 
and were waiting to deliver it Scarcely had 
he spoken, when, from a side door, the twelve 
arbiters of life and death, entered, like sad, yet 
avenging fates, with downcast faces, and slow 
and solemn steps. 

If my readers have never seen a verdict ren¬ 
dered in a capital case, they can form no adequate 
conception of this awful crisis, when the suspense 
of the spectators, but especially of the accused is 
at last to be broken, and it is to be publicly pro¬ 
claimed, whether the prisoner shall live an honored 
citizen, or die a convicted felon—whether his 
family shall be made a mock and bye-word, or 
restored to all the bliss of former innocence and 
happiness. Inexpressible are the alternatives that 
present themselves to him, at such a moment! 
It iB generally impossible, even for the most har¬ 
dened criminals, to retain their equanimity at 
this point of the trial; they flush and are then 
pale, they clutch the bar before them, they breathe 
thick and hard, and some have even been known i 
to fall senseless in a fit of apoplexy. But, on j 
this occasion, the accused, as those contiguous 


to him noticed and remembered afterward, was 
as calm as he had been at any moment of the 
day. An instantaneous flush over his mild, wan 
face was seen by a few of those nearest to him, 
but it passed as quickly as it came, and with no 
other evidence of emotion than elevating his eyes 
a moment to heaven, he turned to face the jury. 

The clerk now rose, and while every ear hung 
breathless on his words, proceeded formally with 
bis duties. 

“ Prisoner, look upon the jury,” he said, turn¬ 
ing to the accused, “jury, look upon the pri¬ 
soner.’* 

The old man arose immediately, firmly and 
composedly, yet not proudly. He did not even 
lean on the bar for support, though his great age 
might have excused this in him, innocent as he 
was; but he stood so calm and erect that but for 
the grey hairs falling over his shoulders, he 
might have been thought in the prime of life. 
One hand hung carelessly by his side, but the 
other clasped that of his wife. His eye rested 
fearlessly on the jury, and yet without bravado: 
there was, indeed, no attempt whatever at dis¬ 
play on his part. 

The jury, it was remarked, were infinitely less 
at ease than the prisoner. Not one of them dared 
to meet his eye. They glanced nervously around, 
or at the judge, but not on him, or his friends. 
It was as if their secret hearts protested instinc¬ 
tively against the verdict their reason had dic¬ 
tated, and so made them, those twelve arbiters 
of fate, cowards before one old man. 

" How say you, gentlemen of the jury?” asked 
the clerk, in the usual formality, “is James War¬ 
ren, the prisoner at the bar, guilty or not guilty 
in manner and form as he stands indicted?” 

A pin might have been heard to fall in that 
crowded court-room, during the momentary in¬ 
terval that elapsed between the question of the 
clerk and the answer of the foreman. The de¬ 
meanor of those most deeply interested was 
strikingly characteristic in this crisis. Mrs. 
Warren shook as in an ague-fit; Mrs. Gray 
stretched forward her head, in eager curiosity, 
until the famous double chin quite disappeared: 
and Julia, her lips apart in anxiety and terror, 
clenched her little bands together so that the 
nails cut deeply into the flesh. The whole 
audience was breathless with interest. 

“ Guilty 1” replied the foreman. 

The words had scarcely left his mouth when 
poor Mrs. Warren, starting wildly to her feet, 
gazed an instant with a glance of mingled de¬ 
spair and entreaty around the throng of faces, 
and then staggering forward, with a cry like that 
of a bird struck with a mortal wound, she fell 
heavy and senseless to the floor. 

There was a rush of those immediately around. 
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toward the sufferer. When they reaohed her, the 
prisoner had already stooped and raised her in 
his arms; and from him Mrs. Gray received her, 
Julia, with a courage above her years, assisting. 
The crowd, with heart-felt sympathy opened a 
way,to the door, and a9 soon as possible the in¬ 
sensible form was carried into an adjoining room. 

It was a mournful sight to see the prisoner, as 
his eyes followed his receding wife and grand¬ 
child. When, at last, the door closed after them, 
he heaved a deep sigh, and hastily brushed a 
tear from his eye with the back of his hand. 
Then he turned once more and looked upon the 
jury. 

It took but a few moments, after this, to con¬ 
clude the formalities. The clerk asked the jury, 
aB usual, if the verdict was the verdict of all, and 
being answered in the affirmative, proceeded to 
record it. Immediately after, the officers ap¬ 
proached to conduct the condemned to his cell. 

The judge now rose, with a yawn, from his 
seat; the district attorney began to tie up his 
papers; the lawyers within the bar broke out at 
once into noisy conversation; and a sound of 
mahy voices, mingled with the loud Bhuffiing of 
feet, arose from every part of the room as the 
dense mass of spectators, amid a perceptible cloud 
of rising dust, moved toward the entrance. 

The interest of the scene, in fact, was over for 
all but the victim and his friends; and court and 
spectators left the room as they would have left 
a theatre when the play was done. Such alas! 
is life. 


CHAPTER XV. 

It wos late in the morning, yet Adeline Lei¬ 
cester had but just risen, and was now seated, 
after declining breakfast, in the boudoir we have 
already once described. Even in the clouded 
light that struggled through the closed curtains, 
it could be seen that she was very pale; and a 
look of irrepressible anguish around the mouth, 
betrayed that this paleness was the result of 
mental, not of physical suffering. 

In truth she had not slept all night. The ter¬ 
rible revelation, which her confronting the pri¬ 
soner had brought about, was continually present 
to her, and she saw herself the murderer of her 
own parent. Nothing, in the whole range of 
tragedy, could be conoeived more awful than her 
feelings. The almost insane thirst to revenge 
the death of Leicester, which had possessed her 
entirely up to this crisis, still struggled in her 
bosom against the yearnings of filial affection 
and the horrors of a fratricide. Pride, too, was 
at work in that wild, misguided heart. How 
oould she, the courted and wealthy woman of 
fashion, acknowledge the prisoner to be her 
father, and thus, not only confess her compara¬ 


tively obscure parentage, but proclaim herself 
the wife of a suicide? And would not th^e pub¬ 
lication of so strange a history lead to further 
inquiry? Who could tell where it might end? 
There were secrets in the past which that 
haughty woman shuddered to have proclaimed 
to the world. Under the control of these feel¬ 
ings, all crowding in madly upon her, she had 
rushed, as we have seen, from the court-room, 
agitated and horrified, seeking to escape from 
herself like one pursued by an avenging Nemesis. 

More than once, after reaching her magnificent 
dwelling, she was on the point of returning to 
the court-room in hopes to save her parent. But 
pride still interposed. She paced her splendid 
apartments to and fro, in a state of mind border¬ 
ing on phrenzy, until twilight set in, and the con¬ 
sciousness that the trial was over broke upon 
her. Yet still repose and quiet fled from her. 
She retired to her couch, but could not sleep. 
Conflicting emotions warred within her bosom, 
and drove her almost into insanity. Until long 
after midnight she lay tossing upon her pillow, 
and when at last, exhausted by her violent emo¬ 
tions, she fell asleep, it was only to be visited by 
terrific dreams. Late on the following morning 
she awoke, pale and languid. She had just 
sent away her breakfast untested, when the door 
opened, and Jacob Strong stood before her. 

A pang of sudden pain shot across her face, 
and she turned away her face peevishly. 

“What brings you here?’* she said, at last, 
sharply, finding that he did not speak, but stood 
silent before her. 

“I waited to see the end of the trial,” was 
his reply, in a firm, but sad voice; and he fixed 
his eyes on her os if he would read her soul. 

“Well?” 

The word was spoken sharply and angrily. * 

“He was found guilty l” 

Jacob Strong saw a convulsive shudder pass 
over his mistress at these words: Bhe drew her 
shoulders quickly together, as if a shot had struck 
her, and uttered a low cry of anguish. After a 
moment she said again, angrily, 

“Well?” 

“As this morning was the last day of the 
term, they brought him up for sentence: it was 
death.” 

With a sudden motion Adeline Leicester turned 
and faced the speaker. Her face was as white 
as a grave-cloth; but her lips were tightly com¬ 
pressed, and her eye gleamed like those of an 
angry tigress. She rose to her feet, advancing 
menacingly toward Jacob Strong. 

“And dare you come here,” she said, “to tor¬ 
ture me? Dare you force me to drag this intel¬ 
ligence from you by questions? Go on, and tell 
me I have killed him—that is what you would be 
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at—speak out then like a man, and don’t stand 
there, with your white face, like a coward.” 

She was, for once, beside herself. If there 
could be such a thing as a human being trans¬ 
formed into a wild beast, it was there now. Jacob 
had mechanically retreated toward the door, his 
face, as she said, whiter than a shroud. But her 
taunt roused him. He confronted her. 

“God knows,” he said, solemnly, “I did not 
come to torture you. And had I been a coward 
I had not come.” 

Her momentary phrenzy was over. She sank 
upon the nearest sofa, covered her face with her 
hands, and groaned audibly. 

But no tears came to her relief. Her whole 
frame shook convulsively, and, for a while, Jacob 
Strong thought she would die; but her agony 
was too unutterable for weeping. At last, softly 
approaching her, he ventured to speak, 

“ I knew you would wish to hear the result 
So I remained in the court-room till the trial 
was over, and then, learning that sentence was 
to be pronounced to-day, determined to wait” 
And then, hesitating a moment, he added in a 
lower voice, “I have seen him.” 

For a full minute there was no reply. The 
form of Adeline Leicester still shook as convul¬ 
sively as ever: it seemed, indeed, as if her phy¬ 
sical system was being racked to pieces by her 
mental agonies. But, at laBt, she grew calmer, 
and then, but without raising her head, she said, 

“Did he speak of me?” 

“He did. I had to tell him all.” 

Suddenly Adeline Leicester raised her queenly 
head, pushed her dishevelled hair back from her 
face, and asked, 

“Did you tell him of Leicester?” 

“I did.” 

Her large, burning eye continued to rest upon 
him, as if she would penetrate his most secret 
heart, and then, though with an effort, she said, 

“All?” 

“All.” 

He answered firmly, his eye never flinching 
before hers. She understood the full meaning 
of the reply, and, as if suddenly deprived of the 
power to remain upright, sank back again into 
her seat. But she no longer Bobbed. She leaned 
her head on her hand, and, for awhile; seemed 
lost in deep thought The storm of horror had 
passed off; the time for action had come; and, 
with the characteristic energy of her nature, she 
rose from the blow. 

For full ten minutes she remained thus, Jacob 
Strong continuing to regard her in silence. At 
lost she raised her eyes, and said quickly, 

“At what time does the Albany boat start?” 

“At five o’clock.” 

“What is it now?” 


I “It has just struck one,” said Jacob Strong, 
regarding the elegant French time-piece on the 
mantel. 

“ Have the carriage ready to take me to the 

boat—tell Catharine to come here-” 

She waved her hand impatiently, but he still 
1 lingered, his eyes questioning her, though he* 
! said nothing. She understood him. 

| “I can get a pardon,” she exclaimed, hur- 
; riedly, “ I know I can—I will—I must I cannot 
] see him till I have done that. Send him word 
! to that effect.” And then, giving way to a sud- 
Lden burst of agony, she added, “oh! God, that it 
! should come to this—my husband a suicide, o* I 
a murderer!” 

1 A tear dimmed the eye and rolled down the 
j honest countenance of Jacob Strong as he left 
the room. 

“She is right,” he said, to himself. “Her 
f testimony decided his fate, and she alone should 
| bring salvation.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The servant had just finished his daily morning 
task of cleaning the door-steps of the executive 
mansion, at Albany, when a carriage drove up, 
and a lady, closely veiled, descended from it. In 
addition to the driver, there sat, on the coach¬ 
man’s box, a tall, spare man, attired in a style 
above that of a common servant, who, the instant 
the coach stopped, leaped from his place and 
assisted the lady out. 

“Shall I wait?” he said. 

“No,” was the reply, “go to the hotel. I may 
be detained for a long time.” 

The man bowed, and re-taking his seat, drove 
off, while the lady entered the hall of the execu¬ 
tive mansion. 

“The governor has not yet breakfasted,” said 
the servant. apologetically, leaving his bucket of 
water, and following the lady into the hall. 
“Could you call an hour or two later?” 

“I will wait,” said Adeline Leicester. “My 
business will not admit of delay. Show me into 
a room, and give my card to his excellency as 
soon as he is at leisure.” 

The dignified tone in which Adeline spoke, as 
if accustomed to obedience, prevented further 
expostulation on the part of the servant. 

“Walk in this way, ma’am,” was the obse¬ 
quious reply, and the door into the parlor was 
thrown open. “I will hand your card to the 
governor as soon as he comes down.” 

It was a large, back parlor into which Adeline 
Leicester was shown. The room was comforta¬ 
bly, though not elegantly furnished: nothing of 
| the splendor of Adeline’s own apartments, in¬ 
deed, was visible. A table stood in the centre of 
the room, littered with papers, some tied neatly 
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with red tape, others lying carelessly open. A 
large, high-backed, arm-chair, covered with green 
morocco, wap drawn close np to this table. Several 
pens lay about, on the different papers, and some 
sand was spilled on a law-book that stood by the 
ink-standiBh. 

Adeline took a seat by one of the back win¬ 
dows, and drew back her veil. She could scarcely 
be recognized, so much had she altered in two 
days. Her eyes were unnaturally large, and 
surrounded by a dark circle; her cheek looked 
sunken; her complexion was parchment-like; and 
the lines of suffering about the corners of her 
mouth were even more strongly marked than 
they had been tbe day before. Those who had 
seen her in the blaze of her beauty at Saratoga, 
or at her mansibn in New York, would not have 
known her now. 

About fifteen minutes had elapsed when the 
door opened, and a large and intellectual-look¬ 
ing man entered the parlor. He was attired 
plainly, but there was an unmistakeable air of 
authority in his port and presence, which would 
have marked him out, even in a crowd of stran¬ 
gers, as distinguished above the mass. His 
oountenance was particularly engaging, mild apd 
amiable, yet evidencing a high order of intellect: 
it was one of those faces in which heart and mind 
are alike exhibited, and which win confidence at 
once. He advanced smiling and extending his 
hand. But, as he approached Adeline, he ap¬ 
peared to hesitate. It was, for a moment only, 
however; he immediately recovered himself, and 
said kindly, 

“I believe I am not mistaken, after all, and 
that this is the Mrs. Garden, that I met at Sara¬ 
toga. For what am I indebted to the honor of 
this visit” 

Adeline had risen, but the governor waved her 
to her seat, and drawing his own chair near her, 
he awaited her business. 

It was a moment before his guest could find 
words to speak. The position of a suppliant, so 
unusual to her, embarrassed her exceedingly; 
and this, added to the momentous nature of her 
errand, deprived her, for a while, of speech. At 
length she summoned energy to reply. 

“We did meet there,” she said, “and I come 
now to presume, in part, on that acquaintance. 
In fact,” she continued, with an effort, “I have 
visited Albany to solicit your clemency in behalf 
of an old man, now lying under sentence of death 
in New York—James Warren.” 

She pronounced the name with difficulty, in¬ 
deed could scarcely get it out. The governors 
face immediately assumed a serious, embarrassed 
aspect, and he looked away from Adeline, as if 
afraid to meet her gaze. She noticed this change 
in his manner, and continued eagerly, 


“ I know him to be innocent, I will pledge my 
life for it. I have prepared a hasty narrative, 
which I trust you will peruse before you decide: 
J wrote it out lest your engagements might pre¬ 
vent you listening to the story from my own lips. 
The victim, in this case,” she added, hesitatingly, 
“ was well known to me, and was at my house 
the evening of the murder. At the trial,” she 
continued, making a resolute effort to proceed, 
“I gave testimony, which I then believed to be 
true, to the effect that Mr. Leicester did not act 
as if he contemplated suicide, but a review of his 
demeanor, made calmly since, convinces me that 
I was wrong. That evidence, I fear, convicted 
the prisoner. It is because, unintentionally, I 
did him so great a wrong, that I now seek to re¬ 
pair it, as far as possible, by procuring him a 
pardon.” 

“He has certainly an earnest advocate,” said 
the governor, as she paused. 

“I am sure,” emphatically added Adeline, 
“that, when you have considered the subject, 
you will extend the executive clemency. The 
prisoner is an old man, and has always borne an 
irreproachable character. He formerly lived in 
Maine, where he was a man of some substance, 
and affidavits, to any extent, could be procured 
from thence to establish the harmlessness, and 
even piety of his character.” 

“I am afraid this would be of little use,” re¬ 
plied the governor, after a moment’s hesitation, 
drumming upon the arm of his chair with his 
fingers. “I have perused the evidence in this 
case, as published in the newspapers—it is of an 
unusual kind—and I have been deeply interested 
in it. In an emergency like this, when called on 
to interfere with a pardon, it is best to be frank, 
and I fear that it will be impossible for me to do 
anything-” 

He stopped suddenly, for Adeline convulsively 
clasped her hands, while an expression of unut¬ 
terable anguish shot over her face. Her great 
interest in the case, notwithstanding what she 
had said, puzzled her hearer, for this exhibition 
of emotion was extraordinary, and inexplicable. 
He knew nothing of Adeline’s relationship to the 
prisoner, nor was it her purpose to enlighten 
him, if it could be avoided. 

“Do not say that,” she ejaculated, breath¬ 
lessly, “you have not considered that I, who 
once believed him guilty, am now convinced of 
his innocence.” 

“My dear madam,” replied his excellency, 
“my feelings are entirely with you. It is, at 
all times, inexpressibly painful to me to refuse 
an application like this; and I never do, when I 
can reconcile it to my notions of duty, when, in 
a word, there is a doubt in favor of the con¬ 
demned.” 
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“Oh! then you will pardon him—I know yon 
will.” 

“I will, at least, mo9t maturely consider the 
question,” answered the governor, affably, “I 
will myself write to the judge, and tell him what 
you say. I will also lay the case before the 
attorney general. Personally I lean to olemency 
—of that you may rest assured. A lady of 
your position would not, I am convinced, inte¬ 
rest yourself thus in favor of this poor man, 
unless thoroughly convinced of his innocence.” 

As his excellency spoke, he rose from his seat, 
a movement which Adeline took as an intimation 
that the interview was ended. She rose also. 

“I shall be impatient, of course, for an an¬ 
swer,” she said, with as much composure as she 
could assume, “and hope that your excellency 
will let me hear from you as soon as possible. 
If there is any new point that suggests itself, I 
shall be at hand to answer it, and I beg that you 
will apply to me. I cannot return to New York 
while this thing is in doubt.” 

“I fear your stay here,” said the governor, 
kindly, “will only inconvenience you; and, be¬ 
lieve me, your client's interests will be as well 
attended to as if you were in Albany. You may 
safely leave them, my dear madam, in my hands. 
And now,” he added, as a bell rang suddenly, 
“will you not stay and breakfast with us? You 
look fatigued—you have travelled all night— 
perhaps you have not yet had your morning's 
meal. My good wife, I am sure, will be glad to 
renew her acquaintance with you. Mrs. Garden 
has always been one of her favorites.” 

A faint smile stole over the face of Adeline. 
The unaffectedly benevolent manner of the gover¬ 
nor soothed her agitated bosom: she felt inex- 
preslibly grateful to him. But she had no heart 
to accept the civility thus tendered, and accord¬ 
ingly she declined it. 

The governor himBelf accompanied her to the 
door. As she approached the entrance, she drew 
the veil again over her face. At the comer of 
the next street, a man stood waiting for her, who, 
when she came up, followed unostentatiously in 
her rear. 

t The governor watched her till out of sight, and 
then, sighing, closed the door and walked into 
the breakfast-room. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Notwithstanding the governor's remonstrance, 
Adeline's anxiety would not allow her to leave 
Albany. , But when she had remained nearly a 
! fortnight, she received a note from his excellency, 
stating that the case could not possibly be deci¬ 
ded for two or three months. On this, with a 
heavy heart, she returned to New York. 


During this interval Jacob Strong had more 
than once trembled for her reason. She kept 
her room, for most of the time, brooding over the 
past. She was humbled, even abased; and yet, 
at times, she would rise up against her load of 
anguish with a rebellious spirit, that was awful 
to behold. Something of pride, too, was atill 
left in her, as was shown by her adhering to the 
silence, which from the first she had maintained 
respecting her connexion with Leicester and her 
relationship to the prisoner. 

Her first visit, when she returned to New York, 
was to the cell of the condemned. Her parents 
had been prepared for receiving her; but Julia, 
it was thought best, should not be present at this 
interview. Jacob Strong accompanied his mis¬ 
tress to the door of the cell, and there left her, 
waiting outside with the keeper till the meeting 
should be over. 

All Adeline Leicester's firmness forsook her as 
she entered the corridor leading to her father's 
dungeon. A thousand recollections of the past 
crowded upon her, driving the blood back upon 
her heart, turning her cheek ashy pale, and 
making her knees totter under her: indeed if 
she had not clutched at her servant's arm she 
would have fallen. She thought of the old home¬ 
stead in Maine, of the happy days of her child¬ 
hood, of sitting by the blazing chimney-place on 
winter evening’s while her father read the Bible 
aloud. She thought of the pride with which her 
parents regarded her budding beauty, of the 
many humble suitors whom she had in turn dis¬ 
missed, and of the coming of one at last, a glit¬ 
tering snake, who, with honied words and courtly 
manners, had seduced her affections and made 
her a disobedient child. She thought of the 
night when she stole away from the old home¬ 
stead. And then, fast and thick, came other 
memories:—memories of her quarrels with Lei¬ 
cester, of his bpse desertion, of her life abroad, 
of the fortune she had inherited, of her return 
to America, of that interview with her husband 
in the upper chamber, of his death, of her re¬ 
morse, of her thirst for vengeance, of the trial 
soene, and, lastly, of her grey-headed parent 
about to suffer on the scaffold through her un¬ 
holy revenge. What wonder she almost sank 
and died in the corridor, rather than enter that 
cell. 

“This way, ma'am,” said the keeper, unlock¬ 
ing an iron door, and swinging it wide open, 
“the old man is always at his Bible, 1 declare.” 

As he spoke, Adeline, with a violent effort, 
raised her eyes. Sitting on the low bed, with 
his wife beside him, her hand held in his, and 
the word of God open on his lap, while the eyes 
of both were directed to the sacred page, was 
the prisoner. The slightly bent head, with its 
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thin grey hairs streaming over it; the mild eye, as 
he raised it to see who intruded on his privacy; 
the glad look that illumined the whole counte¬ 
nance as he recognized his daughter; and the 
sudden start with which he rote, juiced the Bible 
on the bed, made a step forward, and extended 
his arms—oh! how can any human pen ade¬ 
quately describe all this. 

Adeline had stopped on crossing the threshold. 
She stood for one moment irresolute, as the door 
clanged to behind her, trembling in every limb, 
the self-convicted fratricide, and not daring to 
look up again. But when she heard her father’s 
advancing step, and venturing a glance, beheld 
his open arms, she staggered forward, and with 
a wild sob, as if her heart was breaking, tottered 
into his embrace. 

“Father—father,” was all she could say, be¬ 
tween choking tears, that shook her frame as a 
tempest shakes a mighty forest. 

In that moment, Leicester, the world, all were 
forgotten. She was no longer the haughty woman, 
but the simple, rustic daughter, her heart throb¬ 
bing with all its old mysterious yearnings. 

“My child,” said the old man, with a shaking 
voice, “my child, that was lort and is found, that 
was dead and is restored again.” 

He lifted up his mild countenance to heaven 
as he spoke, while his daughter, with her face 
buried on his bosom, half knelt before him. At 
this crisis, the mother, who had started back 
shuddering, when Adeline first appeared, her hor¬ 
ror combatting, for a moment, with her maternal 
love, rushed forward, and clasping her arms 
around her daughter and husband, burst into a 
wild fit of weeping. 

“Oh! Ada—Ada,” she said, between her sobs, 
“ you have come back at last—why did you leave 
us so long?” 

Then again she gave way to convulsive weep¬ 
ing. Her daughter made no reply, except to 
partially turn and throw one arm around her 
mother; and thus clasping each parent, she sank 
to her knees on the cold, hard floor before them. 

“If you had bee#here this would not have 
happened,” said Mrs. Warren again, brokenly, 
“there, don’t cry as if your heart would break, 
dear Ada—you didn’t mean to do it—did she, 
father?” 

It is inexpressible how that one word went to 
Adeline’s heart. She had not heard it, from 
those lips, since she was a guileless girl; and 
it woke a thousand, thousand memories in her 
bosom. All the days of her happy childhood 
came rushing back upon her. In one minute 
she lived years. Emotions crowded, chokingly, 
upon her; she gasped for breath; she thought 
she was about to die. She could not speak, but 
she strained her parents convulsively toward her, 

Vol. XVIII.—18 


her gusts of weeping almost shaking the solid 
floor. 

But her father, who had long freely forgiven 
all, could not bear to see his child kneeling before 
him. He stooped feebly and strove to raise her.« 

“We have all erred and strayed like lost 
sheep,” he said, using unconsciously the words 
of Scripture, which were more familiar to him 
now than ordinary language. “But God, in his 
mercy, has forgiven us. Rise, my child: do not 
! kneel to one like me.” 

j It was beautiful to see how, at the^ words. 

; the two old people, as if moved by one impulse, 

| supported the weeping Adeline to her feet, and 
j tenderly Beated her on the bed, where they placed 

< themselves one on either side, each holding a 
| hand of their long lost child. 

| “ Father, mother,” sobbed the daughter, weep- 

i ing first on the shoulder of one, then on that of 
| the other, “to think that we should meet here— 

< I believed you dead—I could not find you t^the 
| old homestead, nor discover any traces of you 
! elsewhere—and now, that I have met you, it is 

to see you a prisoner—condemned—and by my 
own testimony-” 

She broke off abruptly, wildly weeping again. 
The emotions, long pent up in that haughty 
bosom, having once given way, the flood of pas¬ 
sion and sorrow that burst forth, sweeping every 
thing angrily before it, was terrible to behold. 

“Don’t blame yourself, Ada dear,” said Mrs. 
Warren, coaxingly, as she would have lulled an 
infant, “you couldn’t help it—you didn’t know 
us—you thought you spoke the truth.” 

“Yes, my child,” mildly said her father, ten¬ 
derly kissing her, “it was not. your fault. It 
was the will of God. I see now his wonder¬ 
working Providence, which, at first, was bo ob¬ 
scure to me, and which, more than once, I was 
tempted to rebel at. Had I not been arrested 
for this pretended murder, we should never have 
known you again; never have had the joy of this 
day; and, when we died, which must soon have 
happened to people as old as my wife and I, who 
would have taken care of dear Julia? I repine 
no longer at my fate,” he said, lifting his coun¬ 
tenance above, his eye rapt and every feature 
glowing, till a spectator might have thought him 
already a saint glorified in heaven, “ I repine no 
longer at my fate. I am a decayed, worthless 
j trunk—left alone in the woods—and if the tem- 
j pest, by laying me low, gives prosperity to others, 

\ I am ready to go. Yes! Almighty Father, I con- 
i fess my sin in that I have doubted, at times, thy 

I goodness, forgetting that thou hast said, thou 
wilt bring the blind by a way they knew not, and 
make darkness light before us.” 

“ But you shall not die,” cr^ed Adeline, eagerly, 
i “I will obtain your pardon. I already have a 
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partial promise of it.” And in hurried, and almost 
incoherent words, she narrated her journey to 
Albany, and her interview with the governor. 

Poor Mrs. Warren was half beside herself with 
^oy, when she heard this account She fiready 
saw her husband, in fancy, delivered from his 
bonds; and throwing her .arms around her child, 
she blessed Adeline as their deliverer. 

But the prisoner himself gave way to no such 
illusions. As, before his trial, he had enter¬ 
tained no hope of an acquittal, so now he had 
a foreboding that Adeline's intercession would 
be poweAess. Yet ho hesitated to tell either 
of the females of his conviction. lie only said, 

“God’s ways are not as our ways, and we must 
/ bow to His will, whatever that may be. If it is 
His wish that I should be freed, I will go all my 
days rejoicing in his goodness; but if He thinks 
best that I should die, I will pray for grace to 
meet the awful trial. Was He not wounded for 
our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities, 
and shall we complain? He made his grave with 
the wicked, yet he had done no violence; but the 
Lord laid upon him the iniquity of us all.” 

He spoke like one inspired, not as a common 
man. And when, after awhile, Mrs. Warren burst 
* into loud wailing, as a dread of Adeline’s failure 
to obtain a pardon arose in her mind, he took 
Jier in his arms, and went on, speaking like a 
prophet of God. 

“ It will be for but a little while, dear wife, at 
the most, that we shall be separated. You will 
. soon follow me, I know; indeed, even without 
this, we could not hope to live long. In a few 
years, at most, wo shall meet in heaven—wife, 
daughter, grandchild, all!” The whole three were 
weeping, the women loudly, he gently, while he 
contirfted, in the figurative language of Scrip¬ 
ture, “no lion shall be there, nor any ravenous 
beast shall go up thereon; it shall not be found 
there: but the redeemed shall walk there: and 
the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come 
to Him with songs, and everlasting joy upon their 
heads: they shall obtain joy, and gladness, and 
sorrow, and sighing shall flee away.” 

How triumphant were his tones, how exulting 
every lineament of his face! He seemed already 
to have entered into that glorified state of exist¬ 
ence of which he so rapturously spoke, to hear 
himself the shouts of hallelujah that swell for¬ 
ever around the great, white throne. 

In scenes like this passed the interview, Adeline 
seeking to hold out hopo, the prisoner laboring, in 
his almost apostolic way, to cheer and comfort his 
wife and daughter. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

The ensuing day the mother and child had 
their first interview; It was now that Julia 


understood the mysterious yearnings, which, from 
the first hour she had seen Adeline, had drawn 
her toward her parent. She could not entirely 
overcome the awe which she had always felt in 
the presence of.thi^ proud, strange woman; bat 
an instinctive love struggled with, and partially 
kept down this feeling. There was much of her 
mother’s history, indeed, of which she knew noth¬ 
ing ; and much which she could not entirely com¬ 
prehended: a mystery was, therefore, combined 
with her sympathy and affection, which colored 
all her emotions toward this new found parent. 
Still she loved Adeline with a strange intensity, 
which made the mother, so long unused to similar 
devotion, almost doubt if such a blessing could 
be permanently permitted to her. Indeed, the 
affection and sympathy of Julia soon became 
dearer to Adeline than life itself. They were 
the sole consolations left her in her lonely and 
fatal path. 

The world, however, still knew Adoline Leices¬ 
ter only as Mrs. Garden. The concealment of 
her relationship to the prisoner, which pride had 
dictated at first, prudence now counselled. Ade- 
| line well knew that her intercession, as a wealthy 
| leader of fashion, supposed to be guided only by 
ordinary motives • of pity, would be far more 
powerful than if she acknowledged herself to be 
j the daughter of the criminal. Even the presence 
of Julia, at her house, did not raise suspicion. 
Indeed, Adeline now saw but little company, and, 
< therefore, the addition of a new meniber to her 
I household, and one so tenderly cared for, was 

1 * generally unknown. Her visits to the prisoner 
were more universally circulated in fashionable 
gossip. But while, by some, these were attri- 
j buted to eccentricity, and, by others, to pity for 
| an old man whom her own testimony had assisted 
< to convict, none guessed the close relationship 
subsisting between the haughty leader of ton and 
j the obscure prisoner. Even the keepers of the 
j jail knew nothing of the true connexion of the 
; parties; for the wealth and influence of Adeline 
had obtained for her the privilege of seeing the 
prisoner alone, a mercy, alas ^denied to the poor. 

Week glided after week meantime, and month 
followed month, yet still no message had been 
received from Albany. The term of the prisoner’s 
existence was drawing to a close. The old man 
had constantly asserted that he would not be 
pardoned; and this conviction began now to be 
shared by all except Adeline and his poor wife. 
Mrs. Gray had long given up all hope. She 
came, as usual, to the market, but her counte¬ 
nance was less smiling than of old; and though 
customers still flocked to her stall, allured by the 
excellence of her fruits, they missed the pleasant 
sallies with which she had formerly greeted them. 
She had met Adeline but once or twice, and did 
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not see Julia as frequently as of old. To the < Has not one greater than I poured out his soul 
mother she was cold and reserved, for she re- j in death, and under circumstances more unjust 
membered her brother, and though Jacob assured and appalling. He was brought like a lamb to 
her he did not blame his mistress, and that she the slaughter, as a sheep before his shearers he 
was more to be pitied than condemned, the good was dumb—why should a sinful man complain?’^ 
woman's reason was not convinced. The truth In this strain he continued to talk; and thus 
is that the haughty nature of Adeline was in- J they parted: she full of hope, he consoling her 
stinctively repellant to one constituted like Mrs. in the event of a possible failure. 

Gray: there existed between them an antipathy Adeline’s first visit, when she reached Albany, 
of natural character, which nothing could have was to the executive mansion. She did not even 
ever removed; and it was this, and not what the ; go to the hotel, to change her travelling attire, 
good woman fancied, which kept her heart from but despatching Jacob Strong thithergprith her 
warming to Julia's mother. baggage, repaired immediately to the governor’s 

As the period appointed for the execution ap- house. i 

proached, Adeline Leicester almost went mad “Is his excellency in?” she said, when the 
with terror and suspense. At last she could coachman had rung, and a servant appeared at 
endure her situation no longer. She resolved the door, so far forgetting the character of the 
to visit Albany again, to see the governor per- fastidious Mrs. Garden as to speak from the car- 
sonally once more, and not to return without a riage. 
pardon. “He is out of town.” 

For she would not, even yet, believe that it Had an arrow been shot to her heart, A#line 
was ^intended to carry the sentence into execu- Leicester oould not have fallen back, in her seat, 
tion. She could not imagine how any impartial more paralysed. Out of town, when but nine 
person could believe the old man guilty. She days of her father’s life were left! But, in an 
persuaded herself that the delay in sending a instant, came the reflection that this absence of 
paardon, had been occasioned by the forgetfulness the governor was only a reason for greater exer- 
of the attorney general, or governor. The deep tions on her part. Wherever he was he could be 
interest which she had in the question had, in followed. She had wealth to spend: gold could 
fact, clouded her usually correct judgment Yet be made to flow in torrents; she would have pur-' 
she feared that, through some mistake, the cose sued him to the world’s end if it had been possible 
might yet be overlooked. Ten days, therefore, and necessary. She roused herself, therefore, 
before the time appointed for the fatal sacrifice, and eagerly leaning from the carriage, said to the 
she departed for Albany. servant, who had now approached her, 

“Rely upon my success,” were almost her last “Where is the governor?” 

words. “I know I shall triumph. And then, oh! “At F-, ma’am.” 

then, what happy days we shall spend together “How far is that?” 

yet, far away from this horrible city, which, from “Eighty miles.” # 

its connexion with these events, I shall ever hate. “And the roads?” 

We will go to some lovely spot in the far west, “They are not very good, I am sorry to say, 
where all will be ignorant of this false accusa- ma’am, at this season of the year.” 
tion, and where you will be known as you really Eighty miles distant, and over bad roads, a two 
are, dear father; and there your prodigal daugh- : day’s journey at the least! Two days to go and 
ter will sit at your feet, and learn how to subdue two to return, this would make four; and, after 
this proud and wilful heart; and there Julia will, that, perhaps a day more to draw up a formal 
at last, love her mother, and respect her, for the pardon. Five days from nine left four, and one 
good she sees that mother do; and there—there of these would be consumed in returning to New 
we will live together and die together.” And, at York. There was just time to save her father, 
this picture of happiness, she broke off abruptly These reflections rushed through Adeline's mind, 
and burst into tears. as she leaned anxiously from the coach with a 

Her eager words, her air of perfect conviction white cheek, and lips*half parted in terror, the 
cheered all, for a moment—all but the one most servant, who politely held the carriage door open, 
nearly concerned. He smiled faintly, and an- wondering at the extraordinary agitation of a lady 
swered, so fashionably attired, and evidently so thoroughly 

“ God bless you, my child, and give you strength bred, 
to bear the result, be it what you wish, or be it “ Thank you,” she said, suddenly, his demeanor 

otherwise. As for me, I am so happy to see my re-calling her to herself. “I will drive on.” 
child restored to me, and still loving her old “Will you leave no message, no card?” 
parents, that I could depart in peace. And even “None—tell the coachman to drive on.” 

without this I should no longer dread to suffer. The servant closed the door with a polite bow, 
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carefully turned the handle, and then retreated i 
a step to see the carriage drive off. It seemed 
an age to Adeline before the coachman mounted ] 
his box, and another age before he could arrange j 
^is reins satisfactorily. Her whole soul was con- j 
centrated into one thought, to pursue the gover- j 
nor as rapidly as possible; on her quickness j 
depended her father’s only chance of life; and ] 
every second of delay felt like a drop of blood j 
extracted from her heart. At last the driver ] 
cracked his whip, and the ricketty hack rolled ; 
off. If tjie man had lingered a moment longer, ; 
Adeline would have been unable to repress a cry ; 

abguish, to so terrible a pitch was her anxiety ; 
wound up. 

She reached the hotel in a state of nervous ; 
excitement almost amounting to insanity. Jacob 
Strong, who met her at the door, started back at 
the strange glitter of her eye. She scarcely 
waited till she descended from the coach before 
she spd, 

“Find out the best route to F-, on which 

to obtain fresh horses. Get a competent driver 
and stout carriage, and have it here as soon as 
possible.” 

Discovering the state of affairs, by a few further 
words, Jacob Strong hurried away to execute the 
commands of his mistress, himself almost as ex¬ 
cited as Adeline. 

Half a dozen servants crowded around the new 
guest, whose name and person were well known 
at this fashionable hotel; but Adeline waved them 
off, and desired to be shown to her room, where 
she ordered a cup of tea to be brought to her im¬ 
mediately. 

When alone in her chamber, she did not stop 
to bewail the misfortune of the governor’s ab¬ 
sence ; she was of too resolute and energetic a 
character for that; but she removed her bonnet 
and cloak, and bathed her face, again and again, 
with water almost frozen. This ablution par¬ 
tially refreshed her: it also calmed her excite¬ 
ment somewhat. 

In half an hour the carriage was at the door. 
Adeline directed her room to be kept for her, till 
her return, and then hastened to enter the coach. 
Jacob Strong mounted the box, the reins were 
given to the four spirited steeds, and the equip¬ 
age rattled furiously down the street. 

“Who is that travelling in such state?” said 
an early boarder, lounging on the hotel steps, for 
as yet, it must be remembered, it was soarcely 
sunrise. 

“It is the fashionable Mrs. Garden,” replied 
the landlord. “You reoollect the sensation she 
created at Saratoga two years ago-—don’t you?” 

“Oh!—ayl” was the response. “What is she 
in such a hurry for? It looks like snow too.” 

“She has taken a crotchet into her head, to 


get a poor devil pardoned, who is no# awaiting 
his execution for murder, in New York: and, aa 

the governor is at F-, she is pursuing him 

there.” 

“She won’t succeed,” was the reply, as the 
lodger coolly knocked the ashed from his cigar. 
“ I know the case, a most wilful homicide, and 

Governor X-, if he (Joes nothing else, rigidly 

administers the law.” 

“Well,” said the landlord, with a sigh, for his 
feelings were enlistened in behalf of a good cus¬ 
tomer, “I hope it won't snow, and that Mrs. 
Garden will find his excellency.” 

The boarder glanced all around the sky, as 
seen between the tops of the houses, and then, 
turning to his host, said, 

“I’ll bet you a bottle of champagne, to be 
drunk to-day, that it snows before dinner time. 
Eh!” 

But the landlord shook his head sadly, return¬ 
ing into the, hotel with a heavy heart. 


CHAPTER XIX, 

All that morning, the carriage of Adeline, 

rolled swiftly upon its way toward F-. As 

a stage-route had been ohosen, the generous sum 
she offered procured fresh horses every ten or 
twelve miles, and accordingly the rate at which 
the travellers advanced upon their journey, pro¬ 
mised to bring them to their destination, that 
night, and thus gain for them a day. The roads, 
indeed, were broken, and a speed of but six miles 
could be obtained, on an average; but,even at that, 

F-could be reached by midnight. Toward 

noon, however, snow began to fall slightly, gra¬ 
dually increasing in violence, until, before twelve 
o’dock, the storm shut in the prospect on every 
hand, and the half icy deposit, collecting on the 
road, began to impede the progress of the horses. 

Adeline beheld this tempest with an agony of 
suspense and terror indesoribable. As the day 
wore on, the storm exhibited increasing violence. 
The snow was now more than a foot deep on the 
highway, and it was with extreme difficulty that 
the carriage could be dragged onward, even by 
the united strength of the four horses. At last, 
toward nightfall, the travellers reached an inn, 
where they had expected to procure a relay; 
but the landlord positively refused to allow his 
animals to leave the stable, nor could any expos¬ 
tulations move him. 

“It will soon be dark,” he said, “and the road 
will then bo undistinguishable. We shall have 
it snowing all night Before morning, not only 
will my horses be frozen to death, but you also, 
madam. No sum would induce me to be a party 
to such an act of madness as travelling in this 
tempest.” 
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Anxious as Adeline was to prosecute her jour- j 
ney, she saw that the landlord spoke truth. Yet j 
when she thought of the possibility of reaching ! 
P-too late, she shuddered and grew pale. j 

“By 5 morning probably the storm will be OYer, ,, ! 
said the innkeeper, “when we can rig you out a 
sleigh, madam, so that you can go on, as you seem < 
in a hurry. But it would be wiser to lie by, for j 
a day or two, until the roads are broken. John,” i 
and he called an hostler, who poked his head out I 
of the stable-door, “see that these horses are 
rubbed down well. Will you hare a fire in your j 
room, madam ?” ; 

Thus speaking, the landlord conducted Adeline j 
through a large, uncarpetcd room, in the centre ! 
of which stood an enormous ten-plate stove, I 
standing in a low wooden box filled with sand, j 
Around this stove, which emitted a constant per- J 
fume of burnt tobacco, were seated half a dozen j 
countrymen, who turned and stared at the closely j 
veiled lady following the innkeeper. Across one j 
corner of the apartment was one of those old- j 
fashioned bars, forming a quadrant, built solid up 
to the height of a man’s breast, and then finished j 
off with wooden slats to the ceiling. Three or four j 
tumblers of hot toddy were being compounded, j 
as Adeline entered the room, and the smell of the \ 
Monongahela whiskey, combining with the close ! 
atmosphere of the room almost sickened her. j 
She was glad, therefore, when having crossed the 
apartment, the landlord threw open a door and j 
disclosed a sort of parlor, with a blazing fire in 
a Franklin stove. 

The room was covered with what is called a 
rag-carpet, and set around with gaudily painted 
Windsor chairs; but still it was a Paradise com- j 
pared to the apartment which she had just left, j 
She cared little, however, for mere physical com- j 
forts, so intense was her mental anxiety. Wearily \ 
pushing her veil back from her face, as the land- j 
lord handed her a chair, she desired her room to j 
be heated as soon ns possible, and then sat down 
to dry her feet at the fender, for they were wet \ 
through from walking in the snow. \ 

Directly Jacob Strong made his appearance. 
He had already provided for every contingency; 
directed what was to be cooked for supper, seen j 
to the horses, and given orders that, if the storm j 
abated, his mistress should be called at daylight. 
The evening meal was soon served, and in the i 
little parlor. But Adeline only tasted the nicely < 
broiled chicken, and then pushed her plate away. 
Notwithstanding her fatigue, her anxiety was so j 
great that she could not eat. She drank a cup of j 
strong coffee, however, and then, as her chamber j 
was pronounced ready, retired. j 

But it was long before she could sleep. Her i 
state of t^rvous agitation was increased by the ) 
strangeness of her room, its bare and uncom- j 


ARREN. 

fortable aspect, and the violence of the storm 
outside. At times she thought the house would 
fall, for it rocked apparently to its very founda¬ 
tions. Now the wind would roar down the chim¬ 
ney, puffing the ashes half way across the room, 
for the fire itself had long since gone out; and 
now the hurricane could be heard shrieking across 
the fields, and dying out in the distance in pro¬ 
longed moanings. It was long after midnight 
before sleep visited her, and even then she 
dreamed horrible visions, half through the night. 

When morning came, her first thought was to 
pull asido the muslin curtains and look out. The 
storm still raged. For and near, in one continuous 
shower, the flakes were falling. The fences were 
entirely buried, except where the snow had been 
blown away from them, and then they rose, black 
and ominous, like rocks at sea, above the white 
landscape. A neighboring wood displayed its 
trees half broken down with the weight of the 
icy mass on its branches. The barn and tables 
were nearly buried, the snow having drifted 
against them. 

Adeline clasped her hands. If not at F- 

before night, she knew she might be too late. 
Without waiting to have her fire made, she 
dressed herself and hurried down stairs. Jacob 
Strong was already in the parlor. His serious 
aspect confirmed her worst fears. 

“Is there no possible way of getting on, to¬ 
day?” she said, anxiously. 

“None, I fear. The roads are all buried, as 
you see, ma’am; and no team could go a mile 
without stalling in a drift.” 

“What is to be done?” cried his mistress, 
clasping her hands, her energy, for once, desert¬ 
ing her. 

“I have already spoken with the landlord. 
He says that, ns soon as the storm is over, he 
will send out men to break a road for you, at 
least as far as the next village.” 

“Will it clear off to-day?” 

“ Perhaps so—but it does not look very favora¬ 
ble.” 

Adeline sat down, almost heart-broken. Never 
had she experienced so utterly her own helpless¬ 
ness. She had been so accustomed to making 
everything give way to her own energy, that 
this fearful strait, where energy was useless, com¬ 
pletely prostrated her. She bowed her head on 
her breast, feeling how powerless were ljuman 
means, when heaven ordained it otherwise. 

And now, for the first time, she began to fear 
that her father might, after all, die under the 
sentence of the law. Anxious as she had be’en 
hitherto, she had always secretly believed, that 
the innocence of her parent would yet be acknow¬ 
ledged: indeed nothing but this internal convic¬ 
tion could have sustained her during this long 
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suspense. As she sat there, vaguely gazing into 
the fire, what agonies of supplication she under¬ 
went! She prayed, in her terrible despair, that 
she might not be too late; that the governor 
would listen to her entreaty; that the respite 
should reach New York in time. But she did 
not pray that the will of heaven, whatever that 
might be, should prevail. She was not Christian 
enough yet for that! It was only the meek, un¬ 
complaining prisoner who could breathe that 
divine petition. 

It stormed nearly all day. The tempest slack¬ 
ened, indeed, toward nightfall, but too late for 
anything to be done. The innkeeper, however, 
Bent out, in all directions, for persons to assist 
in breaking the roads, Adeline placing her purse 
entirely at his disposal. 

“Pay any price,” she said, “hire any number 
—it is, I tell you, a case of life and death.” 

The next day, somewhat before noon, the 
travellers were able to leave the inn. But the 
roads, as the landlord had foretold, were impas¬ 
sable, except where they had been broken for a 
specific purpose; and all Adeline could do was 
to reach a village about fifteen miles distant by 
nightfall. The horses were almost broken down, 
even at this; and the whole party were benumbed 
by the cold. 

It was after ten o’clock, on the following night, 

before the travellers reached F-. The hour 

was so late, and Adeline was bo completely 
fatigued, that the interview with the governor 
was necessarily put off till the ensuing morning. 

But, in the morning, she learned, to her horror, 
that his excellency had set out, the day before, 
to return to Albany. At this intelligence, Ade¬ 
line, notwithstanding her resolution of character, 
was almost beside herself. But five days yet re¬ 
mained of her parent’s life, barely time to obtain 
a pardon and have it despatched to New York. 
As she counted up the few hours left she would 
have gone insane, perhaps, but for the reflection 
that the governor might have returned to Albany 
on this very business. What else, indeed, could 
have induced him to set out on a journey with the 
roads in their present condition? His business, 
he had told his friends, was imperative!—surely 
this must be it! 

Adeline lost no time in retracing her journey. 
It was about noon, on the next day, when her 
sleigh drove up to the governor’s house, in the 
capital. Any other woman, or even herself under 
different circumstances, would have been worn 
out by this incessant travelling, and by her ter¬ 
rible anxiety; but she knew that her father’s life 
depended on pressing forward, and she had not 
faltered in her duty. 

But when she heard, from the servant who 
waited at the door, that the governor had left 


Albany, the day preceding, for New York, her 
strength and resolution almost forsook her. To 
be thus forever baffled! Was there some fiend at 
work to circumvent her? Oh! fearful, she felt, 
was the punishment of her life, if this was to be 
it. 

“Drive back to the hotel,” she cried, speaking 
hurriedly, and hoarsely, “it is not yet too late. 
We will go down in the night-boat.” 

But a new obstacle met her when she reached 
the hotel, and inquired what boat left for New 
York that day. 

“The boats have stopped, madam,” said the 
clerk. “The last one went down last night, and 
it is doubtful whether that will get through. The 
cold has been so much greater all day, that the 
river is closed, for all practical purposes, and 
closed for the winter.” 

At these words exhausted nature gave way, 
and Adeline Leicester fell senseless on the floor. 
She had now been in pursuit of the governor, 
for an entire week, travelling, most of the time, 
night and day; and only the certainty of over¬ 
taking him at last had sustained her. But now, 
when it seemed impossible to succeed, in conse¬ 
quence of the river closing, hope gave way, and 
despair settled at her heart. It was as if a bolt 
of lightning had struck her. 

But gradually she recovered her senses. When 
a full knowledge of her situation returned to her, 
when memory had resumed its entire sway, she 
rose feebly to her feet. 

“I must go,” she said, “where is Jacob 
Strong?” And she put her hand to her head, 
as if wandering in mind. 

“I am here,” he said. 

“Get ready to start at once. We will go by 
land to New York. I must be there, day after 
to-morrow.” 

He stood a moment hesitatingly, and then said, 

“ It is impossible—you are worn out, madam— 
another night of travel, in this bitter weather, 
will kill you.” 

“And you will not go with me?” replied Ade¬ 
line, reproachfully: then, instantly, she added, 
changing her tone, “but I can go alone.” 

She turned from him haughtily as she spoke. 
But he followed her, and while his lip quivered 
with emotion, he said humbly, 

“I do not decline accompanying you. You 
know I could not. I will go.” 

She stopped and looked at him earnestly. “ It 
is well,” she said. “Have fresh horses around 
immediately.” And, with a firm tread, she en¬ 
tered her room. 

We will not follow the travellers, step by step, 
on their journey. The roads were almost impas¬ 
sable, and the wayfarers made comparatively 
little progress; indeed, but for the energy of 
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Adeline they would bare bad to abandon tbe ] 
attempt. Tbe mail itself, in that terrible week, 1 
failed. More than once tbe borses gave out, but' 
tbe ready purse of Adeline Leicester speedily 
procured others; and thus, though day and night, 
the travellers pushed forward, only stopping oc¬ 
casionally to eat necessary food, or stimulate 
almost exhausted nature by a cup of coffee. 

The morning of the day fixed for the execution, 
found the wayfarers still many miles from New 
York. The suspense of Adeline Leicester was 
now wound up to a pitch almost of insanity. In 
a few hours, unless the governor had interposed, 
her father would be led out to die—he, an inno¬ 
cent man, whose very gTey hairs should have 
awakened pity! That the executive clemency had 
been extended in his behalf she could scarcely 
dare to hope. Even if she reached the city before 
the terrible tragedy was over, she would be too 
late to interpose in his behalf; for it would re¬ 
quire some time to find the governor, and before 
that could be done, the fatal hour would be past. 
Agitated by such thoughts she leaned forward, 
just after daybreak, and roused her faithful at¬ 
tendant, who, overcome by fatigue, had fallen 
into an uneasy slumber. As for her, she had 
not slept all night 

“How far is it yet?” she said. 

Jacob Strong roused himself, looked around, 
and finally had to have resource to the driver; 
for the landscape was an undistinguishable waste 
of snow. 

“Thirty miles, ma’am,” said the driver. 

“Will it take us long?” 

“ Aboht four, or five hours, ma’am; for you see 
the drifts are almost impassable in places; and 
six miles an hour is as much as we can do under 
such circumstances.” 

Four or five hours! That would make it nearly 
twelve o’clock before they could reach the city; 
and, at high noon, the awful drama would be 
over. The agonized daughter fell back in her 
seat, muffling her face in her furs. 

“ Too late—too late,” she groaned. “ God have 
mercy! Oh! for three hours of time.” 

The tears sprang to the eyes of her faithful 
servant, and taking his own purse from his 
pocket, he placed it in the hands of the driver. 

rt Push forward, even if you kill your horses,” 
he said, “no matter what it costs—you must 
reach New York in season.” 

“I will do my best, sir,” said the man, taking 
the purse with his buckskin mitten, and sliding 
the valuable prize into the capacious pocket of 
his overcoat. “We can get fresh horses at the 
village ahead; and while they are being put to, 
we will have some coffee. Ho there, let out, my 
beauties.” And, as he spoke, he gave his long 
whip a dexterous whirl, bringing it down, in a 


figure eight, on the whole four horses, who im¬ 
mediately started forward at a rattling pace, 
though they had been going before as fast as 
appeared possible considering the heavy condi¬ 
tion of the road. 

But, notwithstanding every effort, the hour of 
eleven was striking, as the sleigh, with its four 
horses dashed down Broadway. Erect in the 
back seat, but rigid as stone sat the miserable 
Adeline Leicester. Despair and suspense were 
alternating in her heart: we say suspense for she 
could not be said, any longer, to hope: she only 
felt that there was a possibility that her father 
had been reprieved: but against this rose the 
fear, ten times more powerful, that he had been 
sacrificed already. The terrible storm of emotion 
raging in her bosom made her, as she sat there 
motionless, with eyes fixed in the distance, a 
sight to appal a spectator. Those who, passing 
on the side-walk caught a sight of her counte¬ 
nance, shuddered and looked back, wondering 
what awful mission that rigid woman, dressed in 
black, was bent upon, that her face wore such an 
unearthly look. Had a mummy, with its yellow 
countenance, and fixed stare, gallopped thus 
through the crowded avenue, a feeling of greater 
awe could not have been experienced on the part 
of strangers. 

To Adeline Leicester the crowd was an object 
of equal horror. It would be impossible to find 
language adequately to describe her agonizing 
emotions. Those only who have suffered greatly, 
can form any idea of her feelings; and even 
such can only approximate to them. The whole 
heavens looked black, as if a pall had been drawn 
over them. The house-tops, though really white 
with snow, appeared covered with a ghastly 
gloom. The faces of the spectators, who passed 
and re-possed, wore a sepulchral aspect that 
made the blood run cold within her. And, to 
add to the climax of her horror, wherever she 
looked, a hideous scaffold appeared projected on 
the background^ of human beings, or houses, or 
sky, as a ball of fire before the closed retina 
when the eye has been strained with looking at 
the sun. Her very hearing also was a prey to a 
similar horrible hallucination. Over the murmur 
of the great town, over the jingling of passing 
sleighs, over the crack of the driver’s whip as he 
urged his faltering horses forward, there rose un¬ 
ceasingly the echo of hammers at work, nailing 
close at her ear. Sometimes, so overpowering 
became her agony, under these mental tortures, 
that she could with difficulty prevent herself 
shrieking aloud. 

At last, after what appeared ages of suspense, 
the sleigh whirling around a corner, left the 
crowded avenue of Broadway behind. Before it 
was a gentle descent, down a somewhat narrow 
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street, and, in the distance, the gloomy super¬ 
structure, which we have once before described, 
rose frowning and ominous to the sky. But, on 
this day, that massive Egyptian pile looked more 
fearful than ever. In front of it, filling the nar- 
now street, was a vast multitude, heaving and rol¬ 
ling to and fro, like black surges beating against 
the solid edifice, and then recoiling. Occasionally 
a savage roar, like that of an infuriated wild 
beast, but a thousand times more appalling, rose 
from that angry crowd. The whole scene—the 
street, the prison, and the howling mob, looked, 
to Adeline Leicester, of a half sable hue, as if 
overhung by a gigantic thunder-cloud: and yet 
the sky overhead was that of a cloudless winter’s 
day! 

Suddenly there was a cry of fire, the mass 
swayed wilder than ever, and instantaneously 
a dense smoke, followed by a tongue of flame, 
issued from the roof of the prison. At this sight 
a roar, that seemed to shake the very city, went 
up from the excited multitude; and immediately, 
as when a gigantic roller gathers itself for a 
plunge, the, crowd heaved for a moment, and then 
precipitated itself against the prison. Shrieks 
now rose from the outskirts of the mob, and 
females were seen running away from the scene 
of tumult. Adeline could endure the suspense no 
longer. She rose to her feet, insane with doubt 
and horror, staggered forward in the 6leigh, and 
would have fallen, but that Jacob Strong, who, 
though himself in a state of mind almost inde¬ 
scribable, had yet watched his mistress, caught 
her in his arms and prevented her being preci¬ 
pitated into the street At the same moment the 
sleigh, reaching the outskirts of the crowd, was 
compelled to stop, the horses, frightened by the 
uproar, plunging fearfully. 


CHAPTER XX. 

It was many days after the events narrated in 
the last chapter, when Adeline Leicester, for the 
first time since she fell senseless in the sleigh, 
woke to recollection. She looked, at first, vaguely 
around, but gradually recognized her own bed¬ 
chamber. Soon the terrible train of events we 
have been narrating came up to her memory, and 
her eye gleamed once more with almost insanity. 

At this instant a portly woman, with a face 
inexpressibly good-natured, though now clouded 
a little by sorrow, stepped forward, and sootli- 
ingly laid her hand on the invalid’s brow. The 
sufferer looked up at the nurse with a blank 
stare, that gradually, however, changed to one of 
recognition, as that countenance smiled down 
cheerfully upon her. 

“Mrs. Gray—I believe,” she said. 

“It is me, ma’am,” said our old friend, “and 


glad I am to see you so well. Ton are getting 
round nicely. We all thought, at one time, that 
you would never speak to any of us again.” 
And, as she uttered these words, the tears came 
into her eyes. 

The patient gazed at her vaguely again, as if 
scarcely comprehending what was said; then her 
brows contracted as if a sudden blow had Btruck 
her heart; and she made an effort to rise. It 
was ineffectual, however, and she sank back help¬ 
less. She groaned and said, 

“I remember it all—tell me, did he die?” And 
her eyes faintly wandered around the room. 

Mrs. Gray had made up her mind, long Blnce, 
what to say: indeed she had been watching, for 
three whole days, that no one else should tell the 
melancholy story. So she answered, 

“Not on the scaffold, ma’am-” 

She would have proceeded, but Adeline inter¬ 
rupted her by a cry so glad, so exulting that she 
stopped. 

“Thank God for that! Thank God!” was the 
ejaculation of the sufferer: and she continued to 
repeat it, as if to herself. At last she turned to 
Mrs. Gray, and said, 

“But he is dead—I know it by your looks— 
by your telling me he did not die on the scaffold. 
How was it? See—I am composed. I will listen 
without interrupting you.” 

Her entire nature appeared changed. She 
spoke as humbly and pleadingly as a child, and 
her eyes were eloquent with grateful emotion. 

“Well—I will tell yon, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Gray, wiping a tear from her eye with one comer 
of her apron. “God, you see, couldn’t let the 
innocent suffer, and so he took the good old 
man,” and here her voice shook with a sob, “to 
himself. It was the morning of the very day— 
but you know all about that—and he had slept, 
all night, as a baby does in its mother’s arms— 
not a ruffle on his face, ma’am, nor a stir in his 
slumbers. He had left his Bible open when he 
went to bed, and he turned to it the first thing 
when he woke. It remained undisturbed, with 
his spectacles marking where he left off, and, as 
soon as he was dressed, and had prayed awhile, 
he began reading again. The place, ma’am, 
was in Corinthians—the thirteenth chapter, you 
know, ma’am—where it speaks of the resurrec¬ 
tion, and how we shall all, if we die righteous, 
meet in heaven, not as strangers, but in our own 
flesh and blood-” 

Here the good woman, affected beyond control 
at the picture she had conjured up, broke into 
loud weeping. Adeline, lying with half-averted 
face, had been silently shedding tears from the 
first. 

“The jailors,” at last resumed Mrs. Gray, 
brokenly, “couldn’t look at him without crying, 
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for two had been with him all night—they say 
lest he should try to escape, a thing he never 
thought of, I ’ll undertake. Directly they brought 
in his breakfast, of which he ate heartily. By- 
and-bye Julia and I came to bid him good-bye. 
Poor Mrs. Warren—that was”—at this Adeline 
started as if a ball had entered her side, “she 
was weeping and hanging around him, and all he 
could do, for awhile, she couldn’t be comforted. 
But, at last, he bade us listen while he read, and 
at this she grew quiet.* My heart was choking 
me, but I kept it down, and stood, holding Julia’s 
hand and pressing it He turned to that chapter 
in Revelations where it tells of the saints, washed 
in the blood of the lamb, with white robes and 
harps of gold, who shout hosanna around the 
throne: and oh! if you could have seen his face 
then—it seemed to shed around it a glory like 
I’ve seen sometimes in pictures. He read on till 
he came to the end of the next chapter, where it 
says that the redeemed shall be led along green 
pastures and by living fountains, and that Qod 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” Mrs. 
Gray was weeping, and yet not wildly. She con¬ 
tinued, rising to eloquence almost, “he stopped 
here, and turning to us smiled—oh! could you 
have seen that smile—it was so sweet, and for¬ 
giving, and full of rapture—and then, while still 
his face was all in a glow with heavenly joy, 
there was a twitch passed over it, he started for¬ 
ward and caught at the table as if falling, and, 
before we could reach him, his head stooped on 
his breast, and he slid downward from his seat.” 
All this was said brokenly. “We caught him 
before he reached the floor,” she continued, “but 
he was stone dead. And indeed, to tell the truth,” 
and again she broke into sobs, “I never heard 
anything that made me more glad.” 

After awhile she resumed more collectedly, 

“ The mob outside wouldn’t believe it, ma’am, 
and kept shouting to bring him out, as the law 
directed; and, at last, some of them set Are to 
the roof. I’ve heard it was just then you came 
up.” 

There was a pause for several minutes. At 
last the invalid said faintly, 

“And my mother?” ( 

“She died that night We buried them, side 
by side, in the church-yard near my farm.” 

“God’s will be done,” murmured the sufferer, 
after a pause, “he has shown mercy even in his 
anger. But Julia—my daughter-” 

She could proceed no further, but broke off in 
emotion. Mrs. Gray turned and left the room, 
but, in a moment, came baok again. She was 
not alone, however. A fair young girl, dressed in 
deep mourning, followed her, until both reached 
the bed-side® The invalid had heard the re¬ 
opening of the door, and her eyes had kindled as 
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she saw who accompanied Mrs. Gray; she made 
another effort to rise, but before she could again 
be reminded of her weakness, Julia had sprung 
forward, and thrown her arms over the invalid, 
sobbing and crying, 

“Mother—dear mother!” 

“My child—my child,” said Adeline Leicester, 
feebly embracing her, “there is yet something 
for which to live.” 

Years after, in one of the richest and most 
picturesque portions of Michigan, there stood a 
low, but commodious farm-house, with a green 
lawn in front sloping to the still waters. The 
whole place was so quiet, that to one residing 
there, the turmoil and woe of the great world 
seemed separated by illimitable oceans, by a gulf 
of centuries. 

fche occupants of that humble, but comfortable 
dwelling were Robert Leicester, now a man of 
twenty-five, and his beautiful wife, whom we once 
knew as Julia Warren. With them lived two 
other personages of our story, Adeline Leicester, 
and her faithful follower and friend, Jacob Strong. 

Adeline, when she recovered, had sold out her 
splendid establishment, and divided the proceeds, 
with the rest of her vast fortune, among the 
charitable institutions of our eastern cities. She 
had reserved for herself only a comparatively 
small pittance, in amount equal to her salary 
during the few years she acted as governess. 
The entire remainder of her estate, all in fact 
that had been left to her by will, she bestowed 
in charity. With this slender provision she an¬ 
nounced her intention of removing to the far 
West, where, in quiet and seclusion, sho might 
educate Julia, and finish her own pilgrimage. 

But Jacob Strong would not suffer her to go 
alone. He had accumulated some property, 
which he declared it had long been his intention 
to invest in a large farm, somewhere in the west, 
in order to bestow it on his nephew when the 
latter oame of age. He now proposed that his 
mistress, with Julia, Robert and himself should 
make one family, and settle at once in the West. 

Thither accordingly they went, and, in due 
time, Robert Leicester and Julia were mar¬ 
ried. Jacob Strong still waitB upon his old mis¬ 
tress as devotedly, as unselfishly as ever. She 
herself rarely smiles, except at the prattle of her 
grandchildren, but always wears the same calm 
and passionless, yet kind expression of counte¬ 
nance. Her days are spent in visting the suf¬ 
fering, and relieving the poor: she is, indeed, a 
Sister of Mercy in all except the dress. Many 
a family has learned to bless her name. Some¬ 
times her children remonstrate with her, when 
she exposes herself too much, as they think; but 
she shakes her head, and answers, “the night 
oometh in which no man shall work.” 
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IT HABBIBT BOWLS*. 


Those who have been confined to a sick cham¬ 
ber in situations not commanding a view of the 
country, have often experienced an intense long¬ 
ing for green fields and flowers, so much as to 
confer a value on objects which, in a state of 
health, would attract no notice. The tops of 
trees waving in the wind, and seen over some 
high walls in the distance, have been like angels 
of mercy to the invalid; a few flower-pots in the 
window have beguiled many a weary hour; while 
a bouquet, flush from the garden, has conferred 
positive gladness, and, for a time, cheated pain 
and weariness of a portion of their dominion. It 
is from a knowledge of these facts that we feel 
sure that flowers may be made subservient in a 
high degree to lighten the load of those confined 
to the sick room, and we are about to furnish the 
requisite information. Some prejudices have to 
be ■ met, and certain principles to be acted upon, 
and then we may feel a conviction that a larger 
and most interesting class of this world’s suf¬ 
ferers may derive from floriculture a refined plea¬ 
sure; and that in contrast with their privations 
and sorrows it will have to them 

" -a double charm, 

Like pearls upon an Ethiop’a arm,” 

or, to use a more appropriate figure, will be 
to them like the bow in the cloud, when our 
chequered state is symbolised by the mingled 
sunshine and the rain. 

Among the terrors of our youth we well re¬ 
member there were certain poisonous exhala¬ 
tions said to arise from plants and flowers if 
allowed to share our sleeping-room during the 
night, as though objects of loveliness when seen 
by daylight took advantage of the darkness to 
assume the qualities of the ghoul or the vampire. 
Well do we remember how maternal anxiety re¬ 
moved every portion of vegetable life from our 
bed-room, lest its gases should poison ustbefore 
morning! This opinion, and the cognate one 
that plants in rooms are always injurious, is 
prevalent still, and it operates most unfavorably 
in the case of the bed-ridden, or the invalid, by 
depriving them of a chamber garden which would 
otherwise make time put off his leaden wings, 
and wile away in innocent amusement many a 
lagging hour. Now we assure our readers that 
this is a popular superstition, and will endeavor 
to put them in possession of the grounds on which 
our statement is founded. In doing so, we do 


not put forth any opinions of our own, but the 
deductions of science, for the truth of which any¬ 
one acquainted with vegetable physiology can 
vouch. 

Plants, in a growing state, absorb the oxygen 
gas of the atmosphere, and throw off carbonic 
acid; these are facts, and as oxygen is necessary 
to life and carbonic acid injurious to it, the con¬ 
clusion has been jumped at that plants in apart¬ 
ments must have a deleterious influence. Cut 
there is another fact equally irrefragible, that 
plants feed on 'the carbonic acid of the atmos¬ 
phere, and are, indeed, the grand instruments 
employed in the laboratory of nature for purifying 
it from the noxious exhalations of animal life. 
From the spacious forests to the blade of grass 
which forces itself up through the crevices of a 
street pavement, every portion of verdure is oc¬ 
cupied in disinfecting the air. By means of solar 
light the carbonic acid, when taken in by the 
leaves, is decomposed, its carbon going to build 
up the structure of the plant, and its disengaged 
oxygen returning to the air we breathe. It is 
true that this process is stopped in the darkness, 
and that then a very small portion of carbonic 
acid is evolved by plants; but as it is never 
necessary for a patient to sleep in a room with 
flowers, we need say nothing on that subject. 
Cleanliness, and other considerations, would sug¬ 
gest having a bed-room as free as possible during 
the night, and our object is answered if we show 
that vegetation is not injurious in the day. That 
it is, on the contrary, conducive to health, is a 
plain corollary of science. 

Perhaps the error we are speaking of may have 
originated from confounding the effects of the 
odors of plants with a general result of their pre¬ 
sence. Now, all strong scents are injurious, and 
those of some flowers are specially so, and ought 
on no account to be patronized by the invalid. 
But it happens, fortunately, that a very large 
class of plants have either no scent at all, or so 
little as to be of no consequence, so that there is 
still room for an extensive selection. This, then, 
is one rule to be observed in chamber gardening. 
Another is, that the plants admitted should be 
in perfect health, for while growing vegetation 
is healthful, it becomes noxious when sickly or 
dead. Thirdly, let the most scrupulous cleanli¬ 
ness be maintained; the pot, saucers, and the 
stands being often subjected to ablutions. Under 
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this head also we include the remoY&l of dying 
leaves, and all flowers, before they have quite 
lost their beauty, since it is well known that the 
petals become unpleasant in some varieties as 
soon as the meridian of their brief life is passed. 
By giving attention to these simple regulations, 
a sick chamber may have its windows adorned 
with flowers without the slightest risk to the 
health of the occupant, and in saying this we 
open the way to some of the most gentle leni¬ 
tives of pain, as well as to sources of rational 
enjoyment If those who can go where they 
please, in the sunshine and the shade, can gather 
wild flowers in their natural dwellings and culti¬ 
vate extensive gardens, still find pleasure in a 
few favorites in-doors, how much more delight 
must such treasured possessions confer on those 
whom Providence has made prisoners, and who 
must have their all of verdure and floral beauty 
brought to them! 

In the case of those who possess a green-house, 
no difficulty will be experienced in having a sup¬ 
ply of pots for the s^ck room; a frequent ohange 
can then be secured, and that is desirable on 
many aooounts, especially because no plants can 
long be confined to an apartment with impunity. 


If there were no other reason, the dust which 
will rest on the foliage of the best regulated 
room, would render a removal necessary; then 
there is a due supply of sun and air to be pro¬ 
vided for, the want of which is always injurious 
to vegetable life. But whdt is to be done by 
those who have not that luxury, and how are 
they to be supplied with the frequent changes 
we are advocating? This question, to receive a 
full reply, would require greater space than we 
can now give to it, and we con only now say, 
that at this season green-house plants are plen¬ 
tiful and cheap enough, and that a little collec¬ 
tion of about four times as many pots as are 
needed at one time should be intrusted to some 
careful manager, to be introduced as the state of 
bloom and general health may suggest. By a 
regular routine of changing, and by attention to 
those other particulars already referred to, much 
may be done by the humblest means. Practice 
will make perfect, and we see no reason why 
invalids should not become skilled gardeners on 
a small scale, and add their contributions to the 
stock of general knowledge, for which task, in¬ 
deed, their leisure for observation and experiment 
qualifies them. 


THE GIPS 
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Thick leaves were round them, and the silvery sound 
Of a clear stream rejoicing in its race— 

Through the tall oaks the bright warm sun glanced 
down 

Upon that strange wild group! Each dark hued face 
Was fixed in sorrow, and in.mute surprise; 

Upon their leader’s mien they saw no change, 

Save in the light of his dark searching eyes. 

Now filled with inspiration, deep and strange— 
They gazed in silence, while no sound was heard 
Save the low murmurs of eaoh gliding wave, 

Or rustling leaf by the light zephyr stirr*d, 

While thus their chief chaunted bis funeral Btave. 

I hear a warning Voice, oh, friends! 

It summons me away! 

Ere the misty light of the morrow’s dawn 
Give place to the blushing hue of morn; 

The vital spark will have fled and gone 
From this o’er wearied day; 

Deem it not strange—ye know that some 
Are warned when death is nigh! 

With joy I hear the welcome tone 
That calls from distant worlds unknown, 

Your chieftain from his greenwood home 
T^est beyond the sky. 

Make ye my grave ’neath the leafy shade 

Of a green and pleasant wood, * 

Thro’ which the Summer’s sun may glide, 
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Where the robin may in peace abide, 

Unharmed by the pampered sons of pride, 

To watch his gentle brood! 

I have so loved with all free things 
From childhood’s hours to dwell; 

That e’en in death I fain would sleep 
Where the bounding roe may fearless leap 
Thro’ the tangled copse, and the squirrel peep 
Secure from his mossy cell. 

And bear me hence at eventide 
To my last and lone retreat! 

And lay me gently down to rest 
Like one for a long repose undressed; 

Let not the earth upon my breast 
Be over four palms deep. 

A funeral train went forth at ere 
Thro' the woodlands leafy gloom! 

’Neath the pale moonbeams trembling light 
They bore their chief in a robe of white, 

And with mystic chaunt and solemn rite 
They laid him in the tomb. 

The hunter shuns that lonely place 
As he roams the woodland free! 

As if he feared to mar the rest 
Of the slumberer ’neath the greensward’s breast. 
There the lone wood pigeon builds her nest 
Upon the linden tree. 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH HEADERS. 

Our Improvements for 1851.—We issue this 
number e*arly in order that our friends may lose no 
time in forwarding their subscriptions for the coming 
year. The January number will be ready to mail 
by the first of December, and os we shall enter names 
in the order in which they are received, those sending 
the earliest remittances will obtain the best copies, 
in other words those which contain the earliest im¬ 
pressions of the mezzotints and other engravings. 
For 1851 we shall issue an unrivalled volume. Our 
success was never greater than for the present year, 
and we are resolved to deserve even more in that 
which is about to commence. It is admitted, by all 
who have opportunities for comparison, that this is 
the most readable of the Magazines. And the reason 
is plain. Most of our cotemporaries publish a list of 
high-sounding names as contributors, at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, and follow it up by giving the re¬ 
fuse of celebrated authors, the consequence of which 
is that such Magazines are fit only for picture-books, 
and are scarcely ever read through. We, on the 
contrary, not only employ the best writers—where 
can the equal of Mrs. Stephens be found?—but have 
every article read before it is inserted. If proof 
were wanted of the superior merit of our oontents, 
it could*be found in the acknowledged fact that ten 
stories are copied from this periodical, where one is 
copied from the others. 

Moreover our contributors are more national than 
thoso of any cotemporary. Our object is to describe 
real life as it exists in America. Such novels as 
“Palaces and Prisons,” “Julia Warren,” “The Val¬ 
ley Farm,” and others published in these pages, may 
be sought in vain in the columns of our cotempora- 
rics. The practical stories, written by Ella Rodman, 
F. E. F., Ellen Ashton, Jane Weaver, Mary Dave- 
-nant, Ac., are, In their way, equally superior. We 
challenge a comparison in this respect between this 
and other monthlies. During the ooming year we 
shall add a new feature to our pages, by publishing 
Btories located in different sections of our common 
Union: thus we have already arranged for a tale of 
New England, a novel of the Middle States, a story 
of the South, a fiction of tho West, a legend of the 
Border, and a romance of the South West We in¬ 
tend, in a word, to make our Magazine a home-guest 
in every part of the United States; and thus, even 
more than heretofore, thoroughly national. 

We had intended to speak of our illustrations, 
fashion-plates, Ac.; but have left ourselves no room. 
We can only promise that they shall excel all that 
have gone before. We shall continue to give later 
reports of fashions than any cotemporary: for our 
friends may rely'on it, whatever others may assert, 
that this is the only Magazine which has complete 
arrangements perfected to excel in this line, the only 
Magazine which can be implicitly relied upon. 


Save a Dollar. —Single subscribers, who take 
this Magazine in preference to the higher priced 
ones, save a dollar; and everybody admits that, at 
two dollars, this periodical is cheapest To clubs 
the “National” presents extraordinary inducements. 
Eight persons, by uniting together, can obtain it for 
one dollar and twenty .five cents a piece; while the 
lowest olub price of the three dollar Magazines, for 
1851, will be two dollars. Three persons, by uniting 
together, and getting the post-master to frank their 
letter, can obtain this periodical at one dollar and 
sixty-six cents a piece. Where is the village so small 
that it cannot send a club of eight, or, at least, one 
of three? 

Ours a Cash Magazine. —Not only clubs, but two 
dollar subscribers to this Magasine are stopped at 
the end of the year for which they hare subscribed. 
This is our rule with all. We do not wish, in a single 
instance, to force our periodical on any person, by 
continuing to send it when the time is up. If our 
Magazine is liked it generally brings a new remit¬ 
tance promptly. By adhering to the cash system, 
moreover, we are able to publish a better periodical 
for the price than could otherwise be done. People 
continually ask us how we can afford to give so 
splendid a Magazine for two dollars. The secret is 
a simple one, we make no bad debts. 


j A Moral Literature. —It is very important, 
; when a periodical is abont to be introduced into a 
: family, to ascertain whether its contents are always 
? rigidly in favor of virtue. The press concedes to 
? the “Ladies National” the high merit of excelling all 
> others in this respect. No immoral French transla- 
\ tions, or effeminate romances inculcating a sickly 
\ sentimentalism, are ever published in our pages. 


Old Plates Advertised.— Some of our cotempo- 
rarics advertise a list of their plates for 1S51, and we 
recognize among them more than one that we have 
already published. None of our friends, we trust, 
will invest their money for these old plates. 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Foot-Prints of the Creator. By Hugh Miller. 1 
voU Boston: Gould , Kendall & Lincoln. —It is rarely 
that we have the felicity of noticing a work like this, 
at once solid in matter and eloquent in style. It is 
written as a reply to a superficial treatise, which 
nevertheless enjoyed at one time considerable popu¬ 
larity, we mean the “Vestiges of Creation.” In that 
work it was maintained that man was not 
but developed: in other words that God made only 

f fusoria, that from these sprang the lowest orders 
organized life, that fishes followed next, then rep¬ 
tiles, then maumalia, and finally man. A doctrine 
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bo insidiously fatal to the immortality of the seal 
could not, and did not receive the assent of any true 
believers in revealed religion; but, notwithstanding 
this, it was difficult, at first, to refute this develop¬ 
ment theory, at least on strictly scientific grounds. 
The reason for this was that, in the older strata, no 
traces had been yet found of the higher orders of 
organisation. The further back the geologist pene¬ 
trated, the older the period in the earth’s history, the 
lower appeared the character of the fossil remains 
discovered. But the author of this book, a well 
known Scottish geologist, has lately found in the 
Old Red Sand Stone, one of the very earliest forma¬ 
tions, the skeletons of fishes of the ganoid type, and 
of comparatively gigantio siae; and thus the whole 
development theory tumbles to the ground, like a 
platform from which the prop has been knocked 
away. Sinoe Hr. Miller’s discovery, moreover, geo¬ 
logists, here and in Europe, have disinterred from 
the Silurian strata, and even from the Cambrian 
rocke, both older formations than the Red Sand 
Stone even, the fossil remains of fishes of the very 
highest type of organization. The volume is written 
in a popular style, and ought to have an immense 
sale. 

Horace Templeton, By Charles Lever, 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson .—This novel first appeared 
in Paris, on the eve of the revolution of 1848. That 
terrible convulsion, for a while, buried everything 
else out of sight, and in consequence this work, espe¬ 
cially as it was issued anonymously, passed almost 
unheeded. Its great merit, however, attracted atten¬ 
tion toward it as soon as the first rockings of the 
political earthquake were over: it was discovered to 
be from a master-hand; and inquiry was immediately 
set on foot to ascertain the author. It was not long, 
under such circumstances, before the real paternity 
of the novel was made out: indeed the book con¬ 
tained intrinsic evidence of proceeding from the same 
pen that wrote “O’Malley; and Lever, being charged 
with its composition, could not deny the accusation, 
but acknowledged the work at once. Though written 
in a more rambling style than his earlier fictions, the 
present work is full of the peculiar merits of Lever. 
There is the same racy descriptions; the same mirth- 
moving anecdotes; and the same profound know¬ 
ledge of what is technically called the world. Several 
admirable episodical tales are scattered through the 
volume, of which the story of the old colonel of the 
guard, and the affecting little narrative entitled “Hans 
Jorgle,” have particularly interested us. The volume 
contains over two hundred pages, printed in a clear, 
bold type. 

The Pictorial Field Boole of the Revolution. Nos. 
7 and 8. By B. Lossing . New York: Harper & 
Brothers .—It is impossible to speak, too highly, of 
the elegant manner in whioh this serial is illustrated. 
The engravings are from original sketchos made by 
Mr. Lossing himself, and are executed with a deli- 
cacy^et boldness that cannot be surpassed. The 
letter-press is profoundly interesting. Every person, 
at all interested in our revolutionary history, should 
become a subscriber to this work. 


A Peep at the Pilgrims in 1636. A tale of the 
Olden Times. By Mrs. H. V. Cheney. 1 vol. Bos¬ 
ton : Phillips, Sampson & Co .—We have here a novel 
of nearly five hundred pages, but one nevertheless 
that will well repay re-perusal. It always gratifies 
ns to see native authors engaged in illustrating inci¬ 
dents in American history. There is a vast store¬ 
house of truth, whioh is yet full of romance, existing 
in the earlier colonial traditions, and we are sur¬ 
prised that more frequent attempts are not made to 
make these useful in fictions. Sir Walter Scott has 
shown what can be done in this way. We see no 
reason why the Puritans of New England, the cava¬ 
liers of Virginia, or even the Quakers of Pennsylva¬ 
nia may not be re-produced, with effect, in historical 
novels. We congratulate Mrs. Cheney on her own 
success in this walk, and hope her example will be 
imitated by others. The publishers deserve credit 
for the handsome style in which they have issued 
the book. 

The English Language in its Elements and Forms. 
By W. C. Fowler. 1 vol. Nork York: Harper & 
Brothers .—The language which we speak is so little 
understood gramatically, by the mosses of those who 
use it, that we welcome, with undisguised pleasure, 
a work like the One now before us. Mr. Fowler has 
entered into an analysis of our mother tongue, has 
shown its various origins, has discussed its idioms, 
has, in a word, anatomatized it thoroughly: and the 
result is a treatise of the very highest value, and 
which should be in every gentleman’s library. The 
volume, indeed, is worth a dozen ordinary gram¬ 
mars, to one who would write and speak his native 
language correctly, forcibly and perspicuously. Dur¬ 
ing the last few years several books of a similar 
character have appeared, but this is, perhaps, the 
best of the whole series. The publishers have issued 
the volume in an exceedingly handsome, yet sub¬ 
stantial style. 

The Country Year Book. By William Howitt. 1 
voL New York: Harper is Brothere .—It would be 
impossible for Howitt to write an indifferent book, 
much less one of this description. In scenes of rural 
life he is always at home. In whatever that relates 
to the country, as distinguished from the town, he 
exhibits, at all times, an enthusiasm of the warmest 
character. Great Britain has no prose-poet to com¬ 
pare with him if we except Professor Wilson. The 
present volume is useful, as well as entertaining; we 
comifiend it as an exceedingly pleasant companion. 
It is issued in a neat and handsome style. 

The Valley Farm. Edited by C. J. Peterson . 1 
vol . Philada: T. B. Peterson .—The great popu¬ 
larity which attended this story, during its progress 
through our Magazine, has induced its publication 
in a separate form; and os the author desires still 
to remain unknown, we have consented to stand 
sponsor for it, as the editor. In that capacity we 
can say that wo know this extraordinary tale to be 
substantially true, and not a mere fiction; and that 
we consider it, in many respects, the best story of 
its kind ever published in this country. 
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FASHIONS FOB DECEMBER 


The Power of Beauty. By Rev. J. T. Headley. 1 
vol. New York: John S. Taylor. —This little volume 
contains four articles entitled “Esther,” “Ruth,” 
“Alfieri,” and “Beauty,” collected from the fugitive 
writings of Mr. Headley. The book is elegantly 
printed, and contains three pretty steel engravings, 
besides a title-page printed in colors. 

Letters from the Backwoods and the Adirondac. By 
the Rev. J. T. Headley. 1 vol. New York: J. S. 
Taylor .— A volume of one hundred and five pages, 
well printed, and adorned by a portrait of the author. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fro. i.— Dress op Stone colored Silk, skirt plain, 
corsage high and plain, with tight sleeves. Sacque 
cloak of Mazarine blue velvet, trimmed with martin 
fur, sleeves loose at the hand, lined with white quilted 
satin. Bonnet of ruby colored velvet, lined with white 
satin, with white trimming and white plume. 

Fig. n.—W alking Dress op pine Habit Cloth, 
skirt embroidered up the front with sewing silk and 
gimp. Corsage plain and embroidered to match the 
skirt. Sleeves nearly tight, opening on the back of 
the arm, with a white under sleeve. Sacque of cloth 
embroidered to match the dress. Bonnet of pink 
uncut velvet, trimmed with pink plumes, touched 
with white. This dress is the most elegant novelty 
of the season. 

Ferhaps to some of our lady readers the following 
description of a Bridal Dress may be useful. The 
dress is composed of very fine white tarletane muslin 
over a slip of white silk. The skirt is trimmed with 
five flounces, each edged with a hem about an inch 
in width. The corsage is high to the throat, and full 
both at the back and in front; the fulness gathered 
on a narrow band at the throat, round which a full 
trimming of lace forms a narrow ruff. The sleeves 
are demi-long, wide, and loose at the ends, where 
they are finished by a double row of lace. The hair 
is plaited or twisted at the back of the head, and 
arranged in waved bandeaux on each side of the 
forehead. Head-dress, of wreath of orange blossom, 
disposed In a narrow cordon across the upper part of 
the forehead, and in full bouquets at each side. The j 
bridal veil is a scarf of tulle illusion, finished by a 
horn of the same width as that which edges the 
flounces. Demi-long white kid gloves. White satin 
shoes. 

Embroidery is likely to become more fashionable 
than ever. Vast numbers of dresses, man tele tts, and 
other articles of costume now in course of prepara¬ 
tion, are intended to be ornamented with braid and 
embroidery. A very elegant embroidered silk dress 
has just been completed. The silk is grey, shot with 
white, and the front of the skirt is beautifully em¬ 
broidered with wreaths of flowers and foliage in grey 
silk, the stems and tendrils being in white. The 
corsage is low, open in front, and has a shawl berthe 
embroidered in the same manner as the skirt, and 
edged with white and grey fringe. The sleeves are 
demi-long, embroidered, and edged with fringe, like 
tho berthe. 


| Thin under-sleeves are gradually disappearing 
in outdoor dress as the chilly weather advances. For 
| walking-dress many ladies now wear close under- 
I sleeves of the same material as the dress; even for 
I evening costume the Parisian dressmakers have de¬ 
vised a sort of modification of the open pagoda under- 
sleeve: it is called the Manchette Louis Quince, and 
is a demi-pagoda, slightly eofefined at the wrist, and 
edged with two rows of lace which fall over the hand. 
Some new dresses have been made with the corsage 
to fasten in front, and with basques. This shape has 
been styled the eorsage-veste, as it presents the ap- 
pearanoe of a jacket of the same material as the 
dress. Valencia, poplin, merino, and other materials 
intended for plain costume may be made up in the 
same way. Many ladies find it convenient to have 
the skirt of the dress separate from the corsage, the 
latter oonsistlng merely of a jacket, which may be 
either of the same material as the skirt, or of any 
other. Evening dresses are made with the corsage 
low, with a very long, sharp point in front, and a 
point at the back, whioh is always laeed up. Two 
beautiful evening-dresses have just been completed. 
One is of white tulle, with three jupes, each of which 
is edged with white and gold fringe. The other dress 
is of pink crape, made in the same style as that just 
described, but trimmed with pink and silver fringe. 

There is, as yet, no decided change in the state of 
Bonnets. Some are of satin, and others are of black 
and colored velvet. Those of velvet are trimmed 
with a small feather on each side, the inside trim¬ 
ming consisting of velvet flowers and foliage in tints 
harmonizing with the color of the bonnet when the 
latter is of colorod velvet. Several of the satin bon¬ 
nets are of bright colors, such as pink, lilac, and 
green, and they are covered with black lace of a 
pattern at once rich and light. These bonnets are 
trimmed on one side with a bouquet of flowers of the 
same tint as the satin, or of velvet foliage, blao^ and 
colored intermingled. We have seen a bonnet of green 
satin covered with frills of black lace, each row of 
lace being headed by a small rouleau of green thierry 
velvet Another of dark blue satin has been trim¬ 
med with rows of black lace, and a bouquet of flowers 
on one side. A bonnet of maroon velvet is trimmed 
in the same style, with rows of black lace, and, on 
the left Bide, a feather of the color of the bonnet, and 
tipped with black. The newest style of faoe trim¬ 
ming is the wax-ball: five or six of these are clustered 
together, without any foliage, and placed in a cap of 
tulle. These balls are of every color, and about the 
size of a hazle nut. To a delicate complexion this 
white wax trimming gives a peculiarly pearly appear¬ 
ance. 

Bonnets much in favor for slight mourning are of 
grey silk, trimmed with small feathers (grey spotted 
with black) and white silk, trimmed with a mixture 
of white, lilac, and black flowers. 

Maxteletts of a loose sacque form, made of velvet 
or cloth, are much worn: if of the former, the^are 
usually without trimming, or else finished with Black 
lace: if of the latter, finished with rows of silk braid. 

Cloaks do not materially differ from those of last 
year, but the variety of trimming is endless. 
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